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REPORT 


OF THE 


MINISTER OF EDUCATION 


BORVTHE YEAR 1908. 


To the Honourable Joun M. Grsson, K.C., 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario. 


May ir PLease Your Honovur,— 


I beg to present to Your Honour the Report of the Department of Edu- 
cation for the year 1908. The year that has just closed has afforded gratify - 
ing evidences of advancement in both elementary and secondary education. 
The results of the policy begun in 1906, that of encouraging the develop- 
ment of rural schools, of increasing the salaries of teachers, and of improving 
the professional training given, are now beginning to show themselves. I 
have once more to acknowledge the spirit of enterprise exhibited by many 
boards of trustees, both rural and urban, in cordially seconding the efforts 


_. of the Department to remedy the defects of the system. An increased 


interest in the educational welfare of the Province has manifested itself in 
many quarters; and, while it would be too sanguine to predict that we are 
within sight of perfection,—that we are even abreast of some of the United 
States in the application of modern methods to education and in gener- 
ous expenditures—yet there are significant proofs that the era of inertia and 
indifference has disappeared. Much, however, remains to be done. It is 
impossible to ignore the fact that in our elementary schools especially, the 
training of pupils still leaves much to be desired and that the qualifications 
of the teachers are not high enough to meet all the requirements of modern 
life. While the policy of the Department continues to concern itself with 
the promotion of efficiency in every branch of education, I cannot too 
strongly urge upon the people of the Province the necessity of co-operating 
with the inspectors and trustees at every point. That such an enlightened 
course entails sacrifices in time and money cannot be denied. But the 
people of Ontario are second to none in intelligence and public spirit and no 
advance now made can be sustained unless there is vigorous effort on the 
part of all. 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Owing to the increasing interest taken in Technical Education the world 
over, and especially in our own Province, where some writers plainly state 
that we are twenty-five years behind the time, my investigations in other 
countries during the past year show that technical schools and colleges have 
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been recently established containing magnificent equipment; notably in the 
west of Scotland; a technical college in Glasgow, and in Belfast, Ireland, 

a technical school, also one in Manchester, England. These schools resemble 
the Faculty of Applied Science in the State University of Toronto, dealing 
as they do with the higher branches of scientific education. 

In all of these institutions, however, departments exist where a trade 
can be studied in a practical way; and a thorough knowledge may be obtained 
of the desired industry from the raw material up io the finished product. In 
Belfast, the linen industry, and in Manchester, the cotton industry are thus 
treated. The educational authorities, in the cities mentioned, when ques- 
tioned concerning technical education for the masses, invariably answered 
that they were waiting and watching for a solution of the problem. It is 
well known that the old system of apprentices working side by side with 
journeymen who are skilled in all branches of the work of their respective 
crafts, is not now available. The method employed in a modern shop has 
reduced the number of all-round men and it is the modern method that 
makes it such a difficult matter for beginners to become efficient journeymen. 
To become proficient in some important industry the beginner would require 
to transfer from journeyman to journeyman and from department to depart- 
ment and from machine to machine. The moment an apprentice becomes 


proficient in any class of work or in the operation of some machine he should | 


be transferred to some more advanced department of the shop or factory in 
order to permit him to acquire an intelligent working knowledge of the 
trade or industry in which he is engaged. The high pressure under which 
most modern shops are managed and the anxiety of the managers and fore- 
men to have a large output and big profits, lead to the keeping of boys con- 
tinually on one class of work, rather than passing them on through the 
several departments. The foreman is naturally more interested in the pro- 
duction of the finished product than in the training of boys under his con- 
trol, who are to become skilled workers at some indefinite future time. The 
constant temptation of the employer in the face of severe competition, and 
the demand for greater profits, prompt him to subdivide the work in his 
establishment and pass only certain portions of it on to the apprentices. 
Therefore, the apprentices receive no adequate training. To any establish- 
ment which looks several years ahead the question must assume a totally 
different aspect. Some large industries, such as the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, the Westinghouse Company, the General Electric Company of 
Schenectady, employ a foreman of apprentices and compel apprentices to 
attend night schools. The educational and industrial need of to-day is for 


schools which will assist and train the young workers who leave school for — 


various reasons at an early age. If a young student is obliged to leave 
school to enter an office, store or workshop, as soon as our compulsory edu- 
cational law permits, the benefits of free education are practically placed 
beyond his reach. Here is a great industrial army of boys and girls who are 
unable to obtain anything beyond a rudimentary education. These young 
people realize that they need the assistance of special education in their 
daily work, but a school is not within their reach. It is in session at pre- 
cisely the time of day when our young workers are earning their daily bread. 
Before the office, store or workshop closes, the school doors swing shut; except 
where the public night schools are established in a permanent and systematic 
manner. Tor this class of apprentices the combination night school would 
be most available. The question of educational institutions for the training 
of workers in the various trades and industries is looked upon as of national 


importance. Our commercial and industrial advancement depends upon the 
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existence of a skilled body of wage-earners for which there is an ever increas- 
ing demand. The success of any country rests upon the intelligence, integ- 
rity and economic independence of the great mass of its citizens. The 
administrator who omits to consider the value of industrial progress and 
educational advancement makes a mistake and cannot be accepted as a guide. 
In other words the man who places any fixity on educational values is out- 
side the pale of modern thought, and the school of the future will be the 
product of social and industrial progress. | 


STATISTICS OF EDUCATION. 


While statistics are not conclusive proof of progress, they are one 
method of determining educational conditions, and it is satisfactory to note 
that the statistics for 1907, appended to this Report, present a number of 
encouraging signs. Not least is the steady increase in salaries. The follow- 
ing table shows the increases in the Public School teachers’ salaries since 
1903, the first year that the urban and rural salaries were completely sepa- 
rated in the statistics of the Department : 


Rural. Urban. Province. 
Year. y 
| | | 
| Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 
eevee et MEME ETON id 670, oe, $372 $283 $748 | $395 $465 | $324 
Pe) Demme ma a Ware Crk Va. sth | 385 294 756 406 485 | 335 
ROO hau dhs ve Betis 402 311 800 413 Oe i 348 
BO RIA «dah tot lalate ones 425 325 34) 445 547. | 369 
Reet Ae hee eS i 1) 458 379 907 hier W458 596 420 


From the above it appears that in the five year period the increase 
in the average salary paid to male teachers has been $131, to 
female teachers, $96. The advances recorded in 1907 exhibit the direct 
influence of the larger grants paid by the Legislature to the schools. In 
that year the increase was to male teachers, $49; to female teachers, $51. 
If this rate of increase continues we may look forward to a time when 
Ontario will retain all her best teachers instead of seeing so many of them 
drawn to other Provincés or drifting into other cccupations. The propor- 
tion of women in the teaching profession increases, being 81.98 per ceni. 
in 1907, as compared with 80.92 per cent. in 1906. It should be borne in 
mind that the increased salary scale tends to make teaching a permanent 
profession, retains in it men and women to whom it is a life’s work, and. 
gradually does away with the necessity of employing persons without the 
requisite training who are granted temporary certificates in order to keep 
the schools open. | 

The total expenditure in the primary schools was $7,556,179, an increase 
of $1,152,973, or 18 per cent. over the preceding year. The expenditure 
increased from $14.26 to $16.85 per pupil, enrolled attendance, and from 
$23.96 to $28.35 per pupil, average attendance. | 

The amount expended in teachers’ salaries in the primary schools was 
$4,389,524, being an increase of $508,976 over the preceding year. 

The aggregate attendance, viz., 448,218, in the same schools is prac- 
tically unchanged, there being an increase in the R. C. Separate Schools 


/ 
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of 742 and a decrease in the Public Schools of 1,516. About the same steady 
shifting of population from the rural to the urban municipalities that has 
been going on for many years is noticed in the schools, the percentage of 
urban enrolment being 45.95, while that of the preceding year was 44.78. 

The teachers are remaining longer in the profession, the average exper'- 
ence having at the end of 1907 increased to 7.61 from 7.35 years. 


HicuHu ScHoo.ts. 


The expenditure in the High Schools and Collegiate Institutes was 
$1,213,697, being an increase of $184,403 over the preceding year. The 
expenditure per pupil of enrolled attendance was $40.01, being an increase 
of $4.99, and that of average attendance $65.65, an increase of $8.72. 

There was an increase of 939 in the attendance, the total being 30,351, 
made up of the following classes in the proportion as designated below : 


Agricwl ural CNA eA ee Rael 28.90 per cent. 
Commercial: 5i.).0.@ Goh gee ee ae tte 26.29 per cent. 
Mechanical iso. Gah Se Risse ie Rica ic ain ey 20.39 per cent. 
Professional's 2 ic). sails ae Ae etree een, 9.37 per cent. 
Labouring’ occupations Vii one ae _ 8.67 per cent. 
Other callings oi /Mie 0 (Us ee Pane eee 6.37 per cent. 


SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND AND THE DEAF. 


The reports of the Institution for the Blind and the Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb show that these highly valuable schools are doing good work. 
The transference of the institutions from the Provincial Secretary’s Depart- 
ment to the Department of Education was with a view to developing the 
educational training which is the main purpose of the existence of such schools 
in all enlightened communities. It is pointed out by the Superintendent of 
the Institution for the Blind that the employment of teachers with Normal 
School training was favoured at the Convention of Instructors for the Blind 
held in Indianapolis. This policy is carried out in Ontario in all new 
appointments, although it is evident that in teaching blind persons special 
experience and special aptitudes for the work are equally indispensable. 
The duty and interest of the State being to see that blind persons, adults as 
well as children, are fitted for the work of life, it is evident that the develop- 
ment of the Provincial Institution must proceed on modern lines and that 
some extension of industrial training should be provided. The cost entailed 
by such a course requires careful consideration, and the attention of the 
Legislature may well be given to the subject in the light of what is being 
.done elsewhere on this continent. My deputy officially inspected the insti- 
tution during the term beginning in September, 1908, and reported upon its 
general condition. 

I paid a visit to the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb in November, 
accompanied by my deputy and was glad to find the work of the school in a 
satisfactory condition. The attendance has increased and in the near future 
the question of additional accommodation will have to be considered. 
Instruction in the oral method is making good progress, and the training 
of the pupils after this mode affords an illustration of the natural ability 
to learn possessed by children without hearing. The Superintendent calls 
attention to the question of compulsory attendance, a policy carried out m 
the public schools between the ages of 8 and 14, and capable of application, 
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with some modifications, to children either wholly or partly deaf. It 1s 
manifest that the public welfare demands that parents of deaf children shali 
see that they are properly educated and this may be most systematically and 
effectively done in an institution like this. As the general health of the 
child is of more than usual significance in cases of deafness, the appointment 
of a qualified medical man as head of the institution has been followed by 
~ good results. 

CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


The report of the Continuation Schools, by Inspector Cowley, is highly 
interesting. Owing to the energy displayed by the teachers in charge of 
these schools the statistics are for 1908. By the legislation of 1908 the 
former Continuation Classes were divided into Continuation Schools and 
Fifth Classes. The Continuation School is now a school in which the course 
of instruction includes Fifth Class work and instruction in advance of 
Fifth Class work. They have increased from 91 in 1906 to 120 in 1908. 
The attendance in the latter year was 5,317 pupils. In number of teachers, 
in the salaries paid, and in the value of the equipment, satisfactory pro- 
eress is recorded. The exceptional position of these schools may well 
arrest the attention. They afford to the rural population an extension of 
public school education which could not otherwise be secured except by 
attendance at a High School. They labour under certain disadvantages in 
respect of financial support. The pupils in attendance come, on an average, 
from seven different school sections, and as the number of pupils is rapidly 
increasing, the ability of the section in which a Continuation School ‘s 
situated to provide the accommodation required is limited. The revenue 
derived from the Legislative and other grants is inadequate, assuming that 
the increase in pupils continues. The absence of a special trustee board, 
a definite taxable district, and provision for the maintenance of county 
pupils, are the present problems of the Continuation School. Legislation 
with a view to remedying some of these conditions is now being considered. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


The task of revising the list of text-books for High and Public Schools 
has been continued during the year. Two points have been constantly kept: 
in view, first, the educational value of the text-book in any subject, and, 
second, the necessity of fixing the price at a sum which shall relieve the 
parents of school children from any unnecessary burden. To attain both 
objects is necessarily a work of time, as the authorized list requires con- 
siderable modification and should now be so arranged as to need no radical 
changes for a long period. The committee entrusted with the duty of pre- 
paring a new set of Public School Readers has completed its labours, and 
the books, it is hoped, will be ready for the opening of the schools next term. 
The policy of one text-book in each subject will be steadily adhered to, 
although, in allowing trustee boards time to adopt new books, it is proposed 
that certain books now authorized may be retained for another year in 
schools where the trustees by resolution request that the old book may 
continue in use. A new series of writing books, at greatly reduced prices, 
has been provided during the year, the price being determined by open com- 
petition among publishers after public tenders had been called for. In the 
preparation of new text-books, valuable advice has been rendered by teachers 
and other educationists throughout Ontario who have placed the results of 
their experience and knowledge at the disposal of the Department. 


<> 
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NORMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS. 


The opening of new Normal Schools at Hamilton, Stratford, and Peter- 
borough afforded an interesting proof that the substitution in large measure 
of Normal for Model School training has met with favour. A larger num- 
ber applied for admission to the Schools than could be admitted and there 
are now being trained in the six Normal Schools of the Province 1,149 
teachers, including both those with and those without previous professional 
experience. It is not supposed that so large a number will continue to 
apply for admission, nor is it advisable that the classes should be too large. 
The new syllabus of studies, comprising both professional and academic 
instruction, works well. The school at North Bay which will, it is hoped,. 
provide an adequate supply of well-trained teachers for the districts, opens 
in September next. 

The necessity of retaining some Model Schools to provide teachers for 
the poorer sections unable to pay for the services of first or second class 
teachers came up for consideration. The abolition of Model Schools was 
a policy recommended by educationists who had devoted special attention 
to the subject. Inspector J. J. Tilley in his report last year pointed out, 
as one of the original committee which framed the regulations for those 
schools, that they were deemed a temporary expedient adopted at a time 
when only 17 per cent. of the teachers then engaged in the schools of the 
Province had any professional training whatever. It was expected that 
Model trained teachers would go forward to the Normal Schools and secure — 
their second class certificates. Owing to the salaries being small and to the 
“fact that Model trained teachers only intended to devote a few years to 
teaching, it was found that our schools were passing into the hands of very 
young and meagrely trained teachers. There remain, however, some areas 
of the Province where teachers with third class certificates are still required. 
To furnish a supply of these teachers for the less wealthy sections, it was 
decided to open Model Schools at Cornwall, Durham, Kingston, Lindsay, 
and Renfrew, while in the districts Model Schools were conducted at Brace- 
_ bridge, Port Arthér, and Sault Ste. Marie. The proposed Model Schools 
at Kenora, Parry Sound and Minden were closed owing to lack of attendance. 
It was found impossible to put in force for 1908 the whole of the reforms 
contemplated for Model Schools. The lengthening of the term, the employ- 
ment of specially qualified instructors, and the modification of the curricu- 
lum were matters left over for future consideration. The number of those 
who passed the Model School examinations in December, 1908, was 241. 
They received limited third class certificates good for five years. 


APPROVED SCHOOLS. 


_ A word should be added in respect to the approved school system which 
1s now being put in operation. The object of this system, as has already — 
been announced, is to relieve the examination strain upon the pupils in our 
schools. For years it was recognized that the preparation of candidates for 
the Departmental Examinations had become the dominating influence in 
the schools, with the consequence that the results of examinations bulked too 
largely. The true object of education and the best part of the teacher’s work, 
the training of character, was relegated to a secondary place. As a partial 
relief from this condition, it was decided in 1904 to remove such subjects 
as bookkeeping, art, chemistry, science, reading, spelling, and writing from 
the examination for teachers. To these were added last year English gram- 
mar, arithmetic, mensuration and geography. All schools under Depart- 
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mental inspection, if found to be properly officered and equipped, and if 
the Principals certify that the pupils have properly covered the course pre- 
scribed in these subjects, are known as “approved schools’? and the pupils 
therefrom are admitted to the training schools without examination in the 
above mentioned subjects. As the syllabus of the Normal Schools now 
provides a thorough academic as well as professional course, teachers can- 
not pass the final examination and receive their certificate without a com- 
' petent knowledge of these subjects. I look forward with hope to the suc- 
cessful working of this system now on its trial in this Province. Tt has 
proved a beneficial influence in other communities, such as in some of the 
United States, and should be so regarded here. As time goes on, the effect 
on Public and High School education cannot fail to be observed, for the 
strain of examinations will be: relieved and the teacher will assume his 
proper place in the training of youthful character. 


Respectfully submitted, 


R. A. Pyne, 
Minister of Education. 
Toronto, 3rd February, 1909. 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


T. ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


a. Public Schools 
Number of Public Schools in 1907 .....................5:- 


Increase for the year ............::.5eee sree eens 
Number of enrolled pupils of all ages in the Public 
Schools during the year ...........-..-::.:ete scene eenees 
Decrease. for they yearn p.-3 is ornate cae 
Average daily attendance of pupils ..............--.-:0+ 
Decrease: for, the yeatine 22. ey iene even neae 
Percentage of average attendance to total attendance. 
Decrease ‘forthe year ny) uearsrees ened 
Number of persons employed as teachers (exclusive of 
Kindergarten and Night School teachers) in the 
Public Schools: men, 1,688; women, 7,171; total. 
Decrease: men, 60; increase: women, 166; 

total) increase... eee eee ea ee 


Decrease. for the year (20.5). yee nee ae ee 
Number of teachers with a University degree ............ 
. Decrease forthe year ..2.:02 i ee 
Average annual salary for male teachers .................. 

Increase, for) itheyyear | 2s.....2085- se ee 
Average annual salary of female teachers ............... 

Enerdase for thenyear cx isl 5 2 225 ee ie ee 
Average experience of male teachers ....................4-- 
Average experience of female teachers .................... 
Amount expended for Public School houses (sites and 

rildlimes); iy wea sah aut tas deh ree ee oe ea eee eae 
Amount expended for teachers’ salaries .................. 
Amount expended for all other purposes .........:....... 
Total amount expended on Public Schools ............... 


Imerease tor (theyear sjc.geca keene ee $1,075,678 


Gost .~per ‘pupil’ (enrolled attendance) ae. ee 
Increase’ for) the "yeari.:(. eacusens nee 


b. Roman Catholic Separate Schools. 


Number of Roman Catholic Separate Schools in 1907.: 
Inerease: for. the year o¢.00.2 5 eee meee eee 
Number of enrolled pupils of all ages .................. 
Increase for tho, year) i: ee eae eet 
Average. daily attendance of pupils 4.0.5.0. tee yee 
Increase sfor the: year. (oe seen es 
Percentage of average attendance to total attendance. 
Decrease: forthe (Wear (a le eee ae 
Mryniber:.of teachers. 5iu grcau sv andes ou ieeieetenaee heen 
Tn¢rease. forthe wyear ik eee eee ee 
Amount expended for School houses (sites and build- 
US) fl. ec oe daha bie Boeke bewn ak > i ei ee ea 
Amount expended for teachers’ salaries ................. 
Amount expended for all other purposes ............... 


5,819 
22 
396,716 
1,516 
233,003 
1,073 
58.73 
05 
8,859 
106 
4,420 
9) 
81 
13 
$596 
$49 
$420 © 
$51 
10.49 years 
6.93 years 
$1,033,912 
$4,108,040 
$1,700,051 
$6,842,003 
$17.24 
$2.76 ; 
449 
6 
51,502 
742 
33,500 
324 
. 65.04 
ol 
1,034 
25 
$186,908 | 
$281,484 


$245 ,784 


Pe | eee eee 
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c. Protestant Separate Schools. 


Number of Protestant Separate Schools (included 
Witeceublic Sehoolss a) 1 LOT i.e 

Pee mn borrot enrolled: pupilavde (6... 
Imenense tor’ ther year: (a0. 85 ce Noe. 
Average daily attendance of pupils ........................ 
PReCrenseh Or tne. Var (0... 2 oo... ee as gown 


d. Kzndergartens. 


Number of Kindergartens in 1907 
PNCESAHE LOT AON \VOAT 43%). 2ijiiie nisl es weds icissces 
MINEO EUs! OU TOLIOG a8 104 ee octane sme vou Leas vols sole 
PROEacOMTOPe ANC VEal ci incsik ess oeices.seedene | 
Average daily attendance of pupils ..... REA AME ASE” OA SUN 
PRerOARe ATOR SENG VEAL! 0. 1... 6... cce suse foe loupe. 
Number of teachers engaged ....................... Sihatute Pr 
Pre POmsO arom PAG VOAT umn oe! i)... 5. iblinc souk eel. 


Ce eee ess see ee ese eee eve ne 


e. Night Schools. 


Number of Night Schools in 1907-8 ............00..0..00.... 
Increase for the year 
Bmierrol pupils Gnrollediyen ii... 6s. ce fe eee 
PAPO Te Ae TOTAL MGM MIs SS on wise cle e ba veda 
Average daily attendance of pupils ...........2......0...0: 
PEC ASO TON UNGA Oat au iis en v= a0 slur OMe. cee is 
Number of teachers engaged ..............sc0cccedeesseen ees 
MRCPOAR ON EOEs VUE NEAT O.. 6h eel eis wecdsacul’ 


SS. 81 1* 810) 5 l0e S © (eee 0s 0/8 Gere ob eles 6 66 


Il. SEconDARY SCHOOLS.* 


a. High Schools. 


Number of High Schools (including 42 Collegiate Insti- 
tutes) in 1907 
Mrpreace rrr iio myenn. viii se re sd 
tNumber of Teachers in High Schools .................. 
Bree eeeicronse “inn the Wyear ...0).06).). lee 
Number of pupils enrolled in High Schools ............ 
Beir oaseesOTAe NOS VAI G70. ou.2.. 00s cieede see dik 
Average daily attendance of pupils ...................00... 
Pere nee OT COO WOAT | oc. t 0. aS ed ene Ue ead 
+Average annual salary, Principals 
PG aa eee Vata hVOATS te <5 2s..68 149th! oe tude se dete 
tAverage annual salary, Assistants 
Increase for the year 


eevee eees ers er ee eeeeeresee eee eet ers ooes ee eeeeeane 


Oe ere es eseeesresevesensn 


a 2 


eeorserer eee eee eeeeeeeaeeeessnreos 


G9) 6: (OKC \S Oe MLO S1S rahe 0c ote Clete ee) 6 tem mage’: 


XV 
$714,176 

$07,295 
13.86 

$1.32 
5D 
326 

16 
199 

18 
145 

6 
15 242 

1,082 
0,498 

159 
217 

4 
20 

9 
1,502 

604 
470 

98 
30 

12 
143 

I 
750 

ol 
30,331 

939 
18,485 

407 
$1,377 

B74. ; 

$1,040 

$65 


*The Curriculum for Secondary Schools includes all the subjects “required for 


matriculation into the University. 


{These statistics are based on Returns to the Department; dated January, 1908. 
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‘Average annual salary Se eacwnee nl a $1,105 
Increase» for the syearpeatecters. <r .es bares $66 
*Hiphest: salary paid. \c: 0) megemeander ese ee hiner oma $3,500 
Amount expended for High School teachers’ salaries. $ 783,782 
Amount expended for High School houses (sites and . 
Puiddin ws).s6) 2k) sey ee RR ene eels ine eae $193,975 
Amount expended for all other High School purposes. $235,949 
Total amount expended on High Schools ............... $1,213,697 
Tnerease, for the Wyeaty wa torts nausea anobee hy $184,403 ) | 
Cost per pupil (enrolled attendance) ..................... $40.01. 
Tnetease Tor tune seared cee comune re see ayre $4.99 
Cost per pupil (average attendance) .............-..-.40+5 $65.60 — 
Increase: Tor ‘the year eee aes or ea, eee $8.7 ; 
b. Continuation Classes, Grade A. 
(Now Continuation Schools.) 
Number of Continuation Classes, 1907 (included in 
Public and Separate Schools, I, a and b), doing 
High ‘School: work} ae Girne eka nara cee | 107 
Tnerease for the. Gear) ees en aes, 16 
Number of pupilssin attendencest).7.. eee ee 4,744 
Increase for ‘the: year (yn. ee 751 
III. GENERAL. 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Total population of the Province, 1907 .....:cs000. | 42,249,258 
Pupils enrolled in Elementary and Secondary Schools. 495,343 
Inerease ‘for (thecvearr ence wasnt Renn s oe: 1,901 
Average daily attendance (1) 05 i vardcowmar en (nets vente 290,956 
Decrease for: the wyear Aen ee yn een eer : 
Percentage of total population enrolled .................. 99 02 
Average cost per pupil (enrolled attendance) in all schools: 
1902. | 1904. | 1905. | 1906. | 1907. 
Sites and buildings (ec wee ho a ie $0 97 $1 30 $2 18 $1 96 $2 86 
Teachers’ salaries... ... SLD AUP th WL) 7 63 8 44 8 88 9 32 10 44 
Aiitother expenses? 5.) pun vied hen vt 80) ae 3624 \[ts, Sigs 4 40 
Herallapuraoses ee $1140 | $1306 | $1468 | $1506 | $1770 — 


Average cost per pupil (average attendance) in all schools: 
ae a Rea Ean e 


"1902. 1904. | 1905. 1906. 1907. 
Sites and buildings...........--..000. | $170 | $226 | $870 | $332 | 
Peachers Salaries: <a saut wed oe hohe. 13 34 14 69 15 11 e 80 < . 
LOL Or PX POMEERAG W oyci whine eons ee 4 89 5 79 6 16 6 42 73000 ine 
———— ae SS eee 
Ha aedlnerposeeinicy tutu eyed $1993 | $2274 | $0497 | $25 54 | $3014 


*These statistics are based on Returns to the Department, dated January, 1908. 
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COMPARATIVE SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1867-1907. 


I. PUBLIC SCHOOLS (INCLUDING SEPARATE’ SCHOOLS) 


These tables, 1, 2, 3, 4,and 5, for the purpose of comparison with previous 
years in which the Separate Schools were included with Publie Schools, 
include Roman Catholic and Protestant Separate Schools. In the Statistical 
Tables, A, B, C, D, E (Appendix A), the R. C. Separate Schools are excluded. 


1.—School Population—Attendance. 


The School population of the Province, as ascertained by the assessors, is 
given in the third column of the following table: 


{ 


1S eC? Wane 3 ; ee 
es Gai ices = = oF o 

‘ se ZS ® a 2 eae 

NEN a edn aes el RS nar a i 

iE E Ene: te |i ee 

Year. 3 a fe) ° fe o ic Aue 
mee BoB Re ya eee 

a we = = = 2 8, os a 25 

a | & cm ca yes 4 a 

SEUSS MORNE Gan A 5—16| 447,726]........ a380,511; 621,132, 101,643) 163,974 40.82 
epee 2 tN ao: bs 1G 4 On Tele eles... 433,664; 620,998, 454,662) 188,701; 41.50 
ero eeteyeaets one as aes ......| 5—16| 494,804 1,430) 488,553 877) 490,860) 217,184 44.25 
Fate: lag RS ee 5—16| 483,817 1,352) 469,751 409) 471,512) 214,176 45.42 
Pie ere ieee ote. 4 5—21} 611,212 1,569| 491,242 401) 493,212) 245,152 49.71 
es Peril eae ceo 4d 8 5—21| 595,238 1,636| 483,643 391) 485,670) 253,830 52.26 
Pie ha aiule ok iis ..| 5—21| 590,055 1,385) 480,120 272) 482,777, 273,544 56 .66 
PsP ai tee vistas ye Sete ed 5—21| 584,512 1,001} 452,977 110; 454,088) 261,480 57.58 
HOD ee ie elite che RS Gretna cc 'g 5—21)| 578,032 814) 445,60! 79| 446,494) 264,107 59.15 
LA DEA Seth Rica aa 5—21| 595,257 718) 448,210) 64) 448,992' 267,252 59.52 
ORE eats mci Mine's cis 2 i» 5--21) 590,285 691} 395,950! 75| 448,218} 266,503 59.45 


a5—16. 0b Other ages than 5 to 16. Note.—Kindergarten amd Night School pupils are not included in 
above tables. 


A slight decrease, viz., 774, in the enrolled attendance for 1907 is shown 


in the above table. 
The percentage of average daily attendance to enrolled attendance remains 


practically the same, namely, nearly sixty. 
The following table compares the attendance and gives the percentages from 
rural and from urban municipalities for several years : 


Y Attendance in Rural Attendance in Urban 
car, Schools. Schools. 

AOE TT (ale CAPR ba Boa RR A 260,617 or 57.88% of total | 189,661 or 42.12% of total 
WEN AMO Mee eeNet aa rar hata k aly se vue 2 is 253,133 or 56.93% of total | 191,488 or 43.07% of total 
CRS fal OR a aL Bk AA 250,658 or 56.14% of total | 195,836 or 43.86% of total 
Wt, Pee ene aws Paavo ted Ont 247,929 or 55.22% of total | 201,063 or 44.78% of total 
LRG Des HIROSE 2 eb NARS POR cc aS Ls Se 242 247 or 54.05% of total | 205,971 or 45.95% of total 
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2,—Classification of Pupils. 4 
. 
8 °° | 
= a 2 
St fal ee g = 
. K 5 5 a 5) 4 
ta ® - 5 3 se Pas 
Year. or ss} as as oe o 
. geile By le. | Be) eel Se 
2a pa fa as mS Me a E 
P4 — oe oO fe] i (aa cha at fav) 
@ q q ~~ gc 3 x 
4 eS SeENL Apes ve Ee 4 _ : 
SG eee 79,365| 98,184| 83,211/ 68,896) 71,987| 231,784 241,501) 5,450 
Ue Coe hte a pete 160,828} 100,245] 96,481} 67,440} 29,668) 322,688) 327,218) 57,582 
ESE ic. sete nie ee re 158,630) 108,678) 135,824; 72,871) 19,857) 396.006) 402,248) 153,036 
fs VAR eR NMR re St 165,834| 106,229! 117,352) 71,740 10,357| 398,401) 419,557| 176,432 7 
UBS Ge aicketaiile ae austw aoe alan 192,361) 100,533) 108,096} 81,984) 10,238) 466,389 469,445) 395,097 
~ POSE AR GRR Bite dabaa Coast yi) aie 187,947/ 96,074; 99,345) 88,984) 13,370] 465,516) 470,813) 435,239 
DOU a kad ole eater ea 181,375! 91,330} 99,682' 89,314) 21,076) 465,525) 471,869) 448444 
BOOS re Ginheree ie es 176,503} 85,732) 90,680) 88,738) 17,485) 445,316) 449,573) 434,030 — 
TOU ci cet tiers sce alee cra 170,253} 84,289) 90,170} 85,469} 16,313) 446,494, 446,494) 392,539 — 
AGOGO IY athe cars eee ahathniet 172.464} 84,231) 90,013) 86,469) 15,815) 448,992 148,092 386,023 : 
LOT Meter 172,746| $4,622| 89,371) 85,752| 16,727| 448,218] 448,218] 394,735 
4 
a 
ro Ee 5 | 
= £ a ; 
e Po a 1 S : 
Year. aa o 8 te 5 2 S 
Sem | = Bo 
re 3 2 oO wD a 2 g | 
on om wa Py pasa P= = = { 
3) 8 ee ee | ee 
O = Ay eA 6) o) O 
DBO Ti cde scts tt Lh aaa RM TA Can Oo MEL TOTO 147,412) 147,412 
VR T 2 ve uae: eathh, oaks cua anon a ena Boat Sete Lo) LILO MBS. kataisce 47,019} 37,339) 105,512) 176,644 | 
LST pa cieameia ie atone him in rchopel eaeuntian eretea iat 310,90 Lie 1685942 ccd the 59,694, 48,401) 226,977, 226,977 — 
BD ee ied ate de ec he ee emee mae a a Parte 280,517; 158,694; 33,926)*150,980,........ 209,184, 209,184 — 
BBS Tiss eens ned cititere Bx Mie Spee Aen = ets 316,791) 203,567; 71,525) 94,830} 114,141) 270.856} 270,856 — 
SOR Pia TER Meck ic Lite ee) ne hoe Soto 334,947) 220,941; 171,594) 106,505) 147,451) 294,331) 294,831 — 
BL? CRNA ree gree eg Carte nee Fy CM We aia 342,189; 233,915, 215,348) 114,398) 169,627) 316,787) 316,787 | 
he in eset hea hatha te Mi fe ig See agi act tee 318,755) 268,356} 194,459) 106,282) 163,672) 296,172) 296,172 
DOB oe lite ora dia cat coker aten etal shit one 326,657| 272,725) 228,760; .128,350) 183,456, 334,070; 237,023 
DONG aces ioe Ceteey icin Sian aan erent 330,547) 281,900) 236,185) 139,172; 191,023) 355,413) 232,121 
POT DIS eae AN Nae ih a 336,073] 274,493) 249,324} 139,212) 195,266) 357,969| 222,746 
* History. 


The following table classifies the pupils in the various readers, as to rural 


and urban schools, for the years 1904 to 1907 inclusive : 


Year. 
Rural Schools........... 1904 
Roral:Schoole.. oc ie. es 1905 
Rural Schools......... 1906 
Rural Schools..:........ 1907 
Urban Schools (cities, cane 
towns and _ incorpor- 1906 
ated villages) . 1907 


First 
Reader 
Parti. 


First 
Reader 
Part II. 


Second | Third | Fourth 
Reader | Reader 


Reader 


47,930 
- 46,995 
46,846 
46,219 


37,299 
37,294 
37,385 
38,403 


Reader 


9,892 
9,621 
8.991 
8,958 


6,304 
6,692 
6,824 
6,769 


Totals 1 


253,138 
250,658 
247,929 
249,947 


191,488 


261,063 
205,971 
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n x I D_: 

roe Ne ae 

a Sie) = § 9c 

Sis = aoAQ is SO 

Year. op : me Rene of 

AY . a B 2 Cig eS pred s 

O'S ; fe fe a Ss Bien hie pee S 

mt — wo 2 baal 

eee |) 4 | 8 | Soh se leeeel ees 

a S 5 vm Z 3 |9.8O00| 504 

Ay = fy ie Qi an an Zz 

EC ASE SES Oe 4,890 | 2,849] 2041] 1,899] 2,454] 386| Jal 666 
oS 2A 8 AI A ES hc io 5,476 2,626 2,850 1,337 1,477 2,084 578 828 
1 Sea th eS 6,468 | 3,020} 3,448 250 | 1,304 | 3,926 988 | 1,084 
Rd en la aT ee 6,857 | 3,062 | 3,795 246 | 2.169 | 3,471 971 | 1,873 
| bet atl obee SU NVSE Ea hf eae 7,594 25718 4,876 252 2,553 3,865 924 2,434 
Pe nee ot nie ats ca ¥ 8,480 Dd 5,710 261 3,047 4,299 873 3,038 
ROO Gon: oo eae tate ok ees 9,128 2,784 6,344 343 3,386 4,465 924 3,643 
LIP ate ee ee Be es Pa om 9,367 2,294 7,073 608 4,296 3,432 1,031 4,774 
DO ER ks OR ee Seal. 9,649 1,950 7,699 661 | 4,018 3,248 1,722 4,620 
SOU ee cit iy een une a 9,762 1,863 7,899 689 4,007 3,254 1,812 4,611 
ND alec ane oe es 9,893 | 1,783 | 8110 715 | 3,887 | 3452] 1,839 | 4.587 


Norr.—Kindergarten and Night School Teachers are not included in above table. 


The number of men in the teaching profession is still decreasing. The 
percentage of men in 1906 was 19.08, while in 1907 it had declined to 18.02. 


The number of teachers and the class of the certificates, in the Public 
Schools alone, in each County and District of the Province will be found on 
pages 22 and 23 of this Report. 


The following table classifies the teachers and certificates as to rural and 


urban schools for four 


ee  ———— 


Rural Schools, 1904...:.. 
Rural Schools, 1905..... e 
Rural Schools, 1906...... 
Rural Schools, 1907...... 
Urban (cities, towns and in- 

corporated villages) 1904 
HOM TEL WOR MH oo stetihedeatere os: + 
MOE Aho a wt sc Ne as, 3 
WP RRPATE MGI 1 ct iaha ts ste sa eh s 


years :— 
Public Schcol Teachers. Certificates. 

Total. Male. Female. Ist Class. ee 8rd Class. ent 
5,974 | 1,469 | 4,505 152 1,944 ; 3,107 aay 
6,007 | 1,354 | 4,658 146 1.752 | 2969 | 1,140 
6,013 1,201 4,762 183 OTe 2,915 1,238 
6.038 | 1,201 | 4,837 180 1542 | 3,079 | 1,287 
3.580 606 2,974 483 2,248 289 560 
3,642 596 3,046 515 2,266 219 582 
3,749 612 3,137 506 2,330 339 574 
3855) 582 | 3,278 ABB | «2,345 373 602 
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4,—Teachers’ Salaries and Experience. 
Teachers’ Salaries. 


Year. 


eeoce reece ee ee 


oe ec eee ee tees 


oc cee ee oeece 


cee oreo eee eee 


ee eo ee ewer eee 


eee coo oe sees 


see oer eee ee ee 


; LAE 
Tb wc ¢ 
( ‘3 Se 
o Rs. 
ae ke 
Ss Sa, 
e B a 
7 bo 
re Sa 
ob Se 
on < 
$ 
1,350 346 
1,000 | 360 
1,100 | 398 
1,100 | 415 
1,450 | 425 
1,500 | 421 
1,500 391 
1,600 436 
1,600 | 514 
1,700 547 
1,900 596 


@o a o 2 

a 06 | 3s] o 

Seo | sd | aals 

Se | Re) Sa] e 
Se | os | oe.) 2.2 
Be | 8S | aS] SS 
Se rohcesy een eee tI ieee 
Mm a ms eter 
Soo | foc | fet | Sec 
Ss oO CS oO oe oe 
He HS ue a 
© Oo oo oo oo 
an) die e> pe 
< tp ed <q 

2k * 

$ $ $ $ 
226 261 189 632 
228 305 213 628 
264 379 201 735 
269 385 248 742 
292 398 271 832 
297 383 269 894 
294 347 254 892 
3138 ola 271 935 
348 | 402] 311 |1,003 
369 | 425 | 325 | 1,039 
420 | 458 | 379 |1,157 


Ord Orem 
ae eal ya, (ae 
gq |3 s 8s |€s 
. of aa ~ oe - 
Pe Poe > Oo >O 
Sec) uy uw BE | BO KO 
BS ol) SIE Sve hei mee 
ete a Se Ge, Paar face Co 
98) e8| eo eSsoks 
OL op 
Pel ee | 2 eee ee 
<q <q 4 < < 
$ ry $ $ 3 
243) 4649240.) , y oa, eee 
249 BOT cl 246 5]... tena 
SOF ey BB3S 3269 he ene 
SOL MH, ORO oP i! iio cee eee 
382) | 6Y9.01 0.289" 1. eee 
AO 25 OFS) ZOS |, ee es 
42592 621.1306. | 3 tae eae 
ATO COTW OL als ao Eee 
503 | 746 | 344 | 592} 316 
533 | 761 | 382 | 619 | 342 
592 | 800 | 406 | 659 |. 37 


In Table C, pages 22 and 28, the salaries for 1907 of the Public School 


* Incorporated villages included from 1867 to 1902, inclusive. 


teachers of the various Counties and Districts are given separately, and sum- 
marized for the cities, towns. and villages, 


Teachers’ Experience. 

Tue length of service or experience of the teachers engaged in the Public 
Schools has slightly inéreased as shown in Table C, pages 24 to 27, where the 
numbers who have taught from less than one year up to forty years and over 
are given for each year of that period. 


5.—Receipts and Expenditures. 


Year 


Lae IS a a Rar i ha iene ems pearance paar oe cea A 


Receipts. Expenditures. 
3 en 5 
re} ° = ao} 
XS ~ $4 piles, 3S 
| ®. | 23 | z Bas 
1p phe are) ; on ceo Tay ts ) 
Be eran ie 4 & a el ti ES é 
~ ae > 9 a & = 5 = z= 
&b Bia oy ee = 3 B gg | £8 = = 
© ae Ea he a 2 Ot hangs Hey 5 ay 
a Se mM | oVan > + ; wo Qu * Ry nil 
3 Q, 2 HOD © s Boe o 5 o° 4 i 
ys 3 i ae = © A a on ie o © 
a ae | Bae] s 5 Sup | wg re é 
50 Be i BO x 2 TS aS prior 3S = 
® Es Lon = S eno ‘aha Fees aS ae 
ee ata aie iat Te Sit H D 4 ec AH as 
$ 3 $ - 8 $ $ $ $ $ $c. 
187,153)1,151,883) 331,599)1,670,335 1,093,517) 149,195; 31,354) 199,1231,473,189) 3 67 
225,318) 1,763,492] 541,460/2,530,270/1,371,594 456,043) 47,799} 331,928/2,207,364| 4 85 
| 201,962)2,422,432) 730,687|3,405,081/2, 038,099 477,393) 47,539} 510,458/3,073,489] 6 26 
.| 265,738)2,447,214| 757,038 3,469,990 2,144,449) 341,918) 15,583) 525,025|3,026,975| 6 42 
268, 722'3,084,352| 978,283/4,331,357/2 458,540 544,520) 27,509} 711,535|8,742,104| 7 59 — 
283,791/3,300,512)1,227,596)4,811,899 2,752,629) 427,321) 40,003) 833,965 4,053,918; 8 40 
366,538 3,351,562 1,260,055 /4, 988, 155|2,886,061 391,689} 60,585) 877,335|/4,015,670| 8 73 
383, 666)3,959,912|1,422,924|5, 766,502 3,198,132} 432,753} 86,723)1,107,552 4,825,160) 10 62 
414,004/4,928,790)1,886,400/7,229, 194 3,669,230; 959,127) 98,209 1,434,670/6,161,236| 13 80 
| 509,795 5,529,496 1,883,394/7,922,685/3,880,548| 854,452 108,547|1,559,659 6,403,206 14 26 
655, 239 6,146,825 2,455,864/9,257,928/4,889;,524 1,220,820) 218,096|1,732, 739/7,556,179) 16 85 
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Large increases in the Government and Municipal grants for 1907 over 
1906 and consequently a largely increased expenditure, are shown in the above 
table. The expenditure per pupil of enrolled attendance increased from $14.26 
to $16.85, and from $23.96 to $28.35 per pupil of average attendance. 


The following table shows the increases since 1902 :-— 


Average cost per pupil (enrolled attendance). 


1902. 1904. 1905. 1906. 1907 


Sitesand sbuildings: 00, 6.4.2... $0.95 $1.30 $2.15 $1.90 $2.72 
Meocners @alariess. voc. aa o. : 7.04 7.81 8.22 8.64 9.79 
Palothet expenses 6.50010... 2.68 3.16 3.43 3.72 4.24 

For all purposes........ ... $10.62 $12.27 $13.80 $14.26 $16.85 


Average cust per pupil (average attendance). 


1902. 1904. 1905. 1906. 1907. 

Pies eNOsmudnvecs ee 1.65 $8.95) S868. 8 390. S458 
Teachers’ salaries.......... ae: 13.51 13.89 14.52 16.47 
All other expenses.............. 4.57 5,47 5.80 6.24 7.30 
For all purposes............ $18.45 $21.28 $23.32 $9396 $98.35 


The cost per pupil (enrolled attendance) for 1907 in the Publie Schools 
alone will be found on pages 36 and 37 of this Report, and for the R. C. Separ- 
ate, Schools on pages 40 and 41. The expenditure will there be shown as to 
rural schools, cities, towns, and villages, separately. 


Il. ROMAN CATHOLIC SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 


Schools--Teachers Number of pupils in the various branches of instruction. 


—Pupils. 

o P 

a hs shige tes 

= ro] ta fas} = ceed 

2. c ae iS Seer os ss 

se s o . = S so, fee gel = 

Meee) 2 f = SI x 2 g Bi Se | i 

elo re 2, a oe ro) g ee = an) a0 a 

cob) rs) mo) 3 M4 o eo) H = es S 3S 

Hilal a Ay = a 0 6) oO rots ee cs 6) 
1867) 161; 219; 18,924) 10,749} 10,559 8,666]...... POO SRN oe cect Nahe sa des Val Ul aN alg 
1872| 171) 254; 21,406} 13,699} 12,189 8,011) 7,908 es Ue eR Poa Sg cares ells tae tre 
1877) 185) 334) 24,952) 17,932) 17,961) 13,154/11,174) 11,174]......)...... OCS ue 
1882) 190} 390) 26,148) 21,052) 21,524) 13,900)11,695) 11,695) 7,548) 2,088) *10,124/...... 
1887; 229) 491; 30,373) 27,824) 28,501, 19,608)18,678) 18,678;21,818, 8,578 5,076) 7,931 
1892) 312} 662) 37,466; 35,565) 25,936| 26,299/22,755| 22,755 32,682/11,056 6,713/11,483 
1897) 340} 752; 41,620) 39,724; 40,165) 27,471|26,071| 26,071 36,462/18,127 6,828/13,134 
1902) 391; 870, 45,964) 45,964) 45,964) 29,788/27,409| 27,409 41,952/14,687 7,544| 15,035 
1905| 428) 970, 49,324) 49,324) 49,324) 34,205/32,201) 25,526 39,501/23,909| 10,732/18,593 
1906| 443)1,009} 50,760) 50,760; 50,760, 33,203/34,607) 25,667 35,355|20,983) 12,141/20,258 
“1907! 449 aaa 51,502} 51,502) 51,502) 34,874)/35,550 etait tk 23,552} = 11,328/19,971 
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. Il. ROMAN CATHOLIC SEPARATE SCHOOLS.—Continued. 
Receipts. Expenditure, | 
Lt eae a 7 r: | 7 
| es ue ui = Siler © ro 
Year. b Bie eee ye =O Sa 2 oO = 5 
© ates rei me a 5 byes 2 S 2 oO } B se oy 
eee Sh ES ON pene a S in 2 Poteet a AS gai ee Pal ea a=) 
BR QP @ D g, 5 sm SO e | 2 ew oo = a 
ae (eek | she] & | gy | see ea8| ge) 8] b 
80a eee eS 3 Saleen o. lh Suarel W eee SH + 
Peo | Boom | geo aan risa) ead! 2am) mem 5 0 ® 
a Wind ere eiesee Be.) A in re et | ee o) 
eS pe) ee pee Se a | | | | —_ 
| § $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1867.65) ° 3) O,998 ZB. TON  eLTkSb4: wide BOs A Se SOO ice inane Le 17,889} 42,719) 2.26 
1872 12/3271 41.134] 15,349] 68,810] 45,824|........|........ +15,993] .61,817| 2.88 
1877. 13,607) 72,177) 34,482) 120,266) 70,201) 24,510 2,811] 17,284] 114,806} 4.60 
1882...| 14,382) 97,252) 55,105] 166,739] 84,095, 36,860 1.308] 32,082) 154,340] 5.13 
1887...; 16,808) 147,639} 65,401; 229,848) 112,293) 48,937 3,624, 46,369) 211,223) 6.95 
1892. 21,043) 206,698} (98,293) 326,034) 149,707} 65,874 2,922| 71,335) 289,838] — 7.74 
1897. 26,675) 224,617] 84,032) 335,324; 168,800] 41,233 5,786) 86,350} 302,169) 7.26 
1902. 30,472); 293,348} 161,683) 485.503) 210,199! 100,911 6,188) 118,173) 435,441) 9.47 
1905...| 33,541) 379,117} 281,333) 693,991) 246,906} 248,366] 13,857! 133,005) 637,134) 12.92 
1906...| 39,478) 412,532} 247,351) 699,361) 269,176] 173,202) 10,190] 184.313! 636,881| 12.54 
1907...| 40,524) 442,316] 308,540] 791,380| 281,484] 186,908) 15,991} 229,793| 714,176] 13.86 
| | | | 


{Including all expenditure except Teachers’ salaries. 


An increase of 6 in the number of R. C. Separate Schools, and a large increase 
in the expenditure in 1907 are noticed in above tables. The expenditure per pupil 


of enrolled attendance increased from $12.54 to $13.86. 


reference to these schools will be found on pages 38 to 45 of this Report. 


lil. PROTESTANT SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 


Detailed statistics in 


The following is a complete list of the Protestant Separate Schools of the 


Province :—No. 9, Cambridge; No. 6, Planta 


L’Orignal, and Penetanguishene. - 


genet North; No. 1, North Tilbury, 


They were attended by 326 pupils in 1907. The whole amount expended 
for their maintenance was $4,745.79. Two teachers held a Second Class, five 
a Third Class, and one a Temporary Certificate. 


Complete statistics for these schools will be found on page 70. 
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IV. COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The following statistics respecting Collegiate Institutes and High Schools 
will be found suggestive. 


I—Receipts, Expenditure, Attendance, ete. 


arg 
Receipts. - Expenditure. * B 
ee 
oo 
; A eS 3 2s 
‘i r Bier as 5 ao 
Year. . ® Ss a 3 a Ba 9 a 
g ‘9 SAS Gea WE Se Mag z Aah ere 
Shoal bast 5 eS fe Nal Brea ee op 2 ie 
pa ie =| e 2 Oe Wn Ore a ® Jey [hee ee as 
S| ‘3 8 Mg "a =a renee hel ates 2 jegs| 2 
aia! 8 2 . 2 | soa) 3 & |288) 2 
mo |e < 4 = ay Ay = ay lay e) 
$ $ $ $ $ ¢. 
1867....| 103} 159) 15,605} 54,562| 189,579 94,820] *19,190| 124,181] 5,696| 55 | 21 80 
1872....| 104) 239) 20,270) 79,543) 223,269; 141,812) *31,360| 210,005) 7,968/ 56 26 36 
1877....| 104} 280} 20,753] 78,762| 357,521| 211,607| *51,417| 343,710) 9,229| 56 | 37 24 
1882....| 104] 332) 29,270] 84,304} 373,150] 253,864] *19,361) 343,720|12.348| 53 | 27 56 
1887....| 112} 898) 56,198) $1,977) 529,323) 327,452) *73,061| 495,612 17,459| 59 28 38 
1892....| 128] 522] 97,273] 100,000) 793,812) 472,029] *91,108 696,114/22837| 60 | 30 48 
1897....| 180]: 579) 110,859; 101,250) 767,487) 532,837) *46,627| 715,976 24,390) 61 29 35 
1902....| 134} 593, 105,801) 112,650| 832,853) 547,402] 44,246) 769,680|24.472| 58.97| 31 45 
1905....| 140) 689) 128,886) 121,639)1,096,266) 666,547) 103,815)1,004,498/ 28,661) 61.29] 35 06 
1906....| 142! 719| 132,067} 127,843/1,209,782| 716,471] 112,465|1,029,294| 29.392] 61.50] 35 02 
1907....| 143] 750) 138,396] 158,5491,611,553| 783,782) 193,975|1,213,697/30,381| 60.94| 40 01 
%* Expenses for repairs, ete., included. . 


The expenditure per pupil in the High Schools increased greatly in 
1907 over the preceding year, as shown in the following tables, and the 
attendance is still on the increase as noticed above, and when that at the 
Continuation Schools is considered, the increase in the number taking up 
secondary education is quite marked. 7.08 per cent. of the enrolled attendance 
of the Province is so engaged, and it is estimated that at least 15 per cent. of 
those pupils who reach the Fourth Reader extend their course to the 
secondary schools. 


\ 


Average cost per pupil (enrolled attendance) per year : 


1902 1904 1905 1906 1907 


$ c. $c. $ c. $c. 


$c. 
LORI OM IMPS GN ee its (je ae © ale 1 81 1 82 8 61 3 83 6 39 
(VONG Otel g dee UE Gls) Cte Aa ae eee a 22 37 22 40 23 26 24 37 25 84 
PIVOUTOMEXDENRCS edie tes ool dase ss <8 Tat 7 48 8 18 6 82 TiS 


oT RE aoc A 31/45) 31.66. | 35'0B. | 95 02" | 40.01 
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Average cost per pupil (average attendance) per year: 
1902 1904 1905 1906 1907 
$c. $ c. 3c. sae - es 
Bitesanad. buildings. (2)... 0.44 eee ory 3 02 5 89 2 
oadhore leaee coke Wiki ale ols Ree Renan 37 98 37 10 37 94 39 63 42 40 
Alb other purposes qi 63 ov 2: see elo ae | 12 34 12 30 13 35 11 08 12 786 
For all purposes...............00. Woe iat oe bon 4e 57 18 56 93 65. 65 
2—Classification of Pupils, ete. 
| English. Mathematics. Science. 
S ; 
e 2 o . 
Year, : 5 4 ay 
Ce Ne tan eerae meee i ek E Bl eg 2 
< Ps re e aS a s z g 2 = g o m 
a pa — S 2 fe ao ra g 2) a g B 
=A Me aan Wee eens Pees i 
cS) 8 £ O O aa) < < D = a Ss a 
1867. BAB AOL et) B26 We 44,684} 5,526} 2,841! 1.847 14111 e856 840 Hea 
1872. mesa ug 78 yclem Fe on +7,513 | 7,884 | 6,088 | 2.592 174 14,9924 L151 ae 
1877. 8-819 4.) B772 ule cs AC OO aL $9,106 | 9,227] 8678 | 8,113 B59 (> 2,168.| 2 547 ieee oe 
1880.0 MOLD BTR WTO TBG I Leo 7a cae 12,290 | 12/261 | 11,742 | 11/148 397 | 2.880] 21522 |........ 
1887....} 17,086 | 17,171 | 16,649 | 16,962 |........ 717.010 | 16,939 | 16,904 | 14,889 | 1,017] 5,265 | 31411 |’ 4.640 
1892....| 22,580 | 22/535 | 22,468 | 22,118 |... 12... 722,328 | 21,869 | 22,229 | 17,791 | 1,154 | 6,601 | 3'710| 6/189 
1897....] 19,591 | 24,195 | 24,176 | 13,747 | 18.318 | 20,304 | 19,798 | 24/105 | 16,788 | 1/652 | 11/002 | 5489 | 12'899 
1902.,..) 21,576 | 24,241 | 23,768 | 14,500 | 14,768 | 16,817 | 21/504 | 221958 | 16,881 | 11662 | 12,758 | 5'860| 9/051 
1905....| 25,399 | 27,667 | *27,775 | 22/003 | 22'566 | 23'975 | 25'456 | 23'847 22,123 | 1,913 | 21,901 | 12413 | 13/569 
1906....} 25,850 | 28,621 | *28,614 | 22,379 | 22,981 | 24,321 | 26,289 | 26,330 | 21,672 | 1/944 | 21'867 | 13°699 | 14507 
1907...) 26,415 | 29,883 | #29,377 | 22,820 | 23,457 | 23,570 | 26,813 | 26,937 | 23,051 | 2!000 | 23,421 | 15'064'| 15°72 
* English Literature. + History. 
2— Classification of Pupils, ete—Continued. 
Languages, o we & 
es WAR Coif ie g 
: ° 
. a | 215.1" jeg 
Year. H a o o SB, © oo| 
< Ss a Pet ead aees 3c a) Lae 
ob Bolg | Sec) So | Bos esa 
A rs on - 3 * a af = o EI Pe 
: id a cS Ac: AY. eS & |--2 | 28742 
& cb) o g eS as et ae ro) © Os g S g 
= x ‘a © % S oS 6 | Ga] S83 |35! 
nis o fa O a aa i = eae 
ROG L a hts 5,171 80207 ZAGH haa OF G) 0 2S St e dee a Lee ee a 67| 36 
PERS cvs thos, 3,860 900} 2,828 341} 2,176 a | 486 300 21S) hse 28] 76 
5 Eh aoe 4,955 871; 3,091 442; 2,755) 3,621 555 328 DEAE Soe oie 35| 69 
BEBE ob late 4,591 815} 5,363 962} 3,441 5,642 881 646 751 SYA ORM 7 
oy dees ee 5,409 997; 6,180 1,350 14,295} 14,064 1,141 882 le Up 58 
Pevensie. 9,006} 1,070} 10,398 2,796 16,980 16,700} 1,111 1,006 398) 1,527! 77| 51 
tac ES cae 16,873) 1,421} 13,761 5,169) 12,252 11,647) 1,368 1,153 409} 2,056) 87| 43 
ea Se 18,884 631} 13,595 3,280 10,721 11,334} 1,573 743 705| 1,288} 82, 52 
OES oo Aes 19,409 603; 16,430 3,366} 13,641 13,152) 1,949 859 861' 1,305) -83) 57 
THOR Ie ne 19,762) 678| 16,579, 3,593) 13,664) 12,689] 2,229, 779| 998] 1’520| 9831 59 
POO eT ee 20,511 ah 17,310} 3,835 15,365) 13,468 1,982 803 849} 1,436) 81] 62 


The statistics in detail of the various Colle 
of the Province, for 1907 


giate Institu 
, will be found on pages 46 to 69 


tes and High Schools 
of this Report. 
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Vv. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


This table presents the work of the Teachers’ Institutes for thirty-one years : 


Year. 


ee eee 
ee eee 
eee ee 
eee ve 
ee eee 
© er 6 oe 
et eee 
oe eee 


8 Receipts. Expenditure. 
Ss ~ 
8 : 
: Eo a a : E 
| + wo Byes a) ee : 
ap S| Ss ae By rs 
eA ma ha ae © bh 38 fees 5 ‘s 
Ba sect aoe = 32 2 ie z 
Sele dae ele ach I comet 2 3 fe 
See ee ais 2. ans 5 A, 5 
Sj et) ead ape 25 #2. = ee g 
va te wy = 5 0 & fo = g fav) ~ ian) 
© © ore, ore a 6 0 = 55 Ge 
S| tea on E 0 =a Ee s as S 
Z Z Zz <q <q < ~ < & 

see ge ba S22 C. $ 6c. Cc. Cc. piece 
42} 1,181; 6,468} 1,412 50 100 00 ID TONED TOO GAS ies 9, cea te, 1,127 63 
62} 4,395) 6,857; 2,900 00 300 00) 1,088 84; 9,394 28 453 02) 5,355 33 
66) 6,781} 7,594) 1,800 00; 1,879 45 730 66) 10,405 95} 1,234 08} 4,975 50 
69} 8,142) &,480) 1,950 00} 2,105 00 875 76 12,043 54, 1,472 41] 6,127 46 
73] 7,627) 9,128] 2,425 00! 2.017 45 901 15) 12,446 20) 1,479 88 6,598 84 
(7 8,515} 9,367) 2,515 00} 1,877 50| 1,171 80) 13,171 26] 1,437 18] 7.188 45 
80) 8,958) 9,649) 2,525 00} 1,937 00) 1,230 65 13,604 57) 1,054 Oi] 7,615 19 
82) 9,230; 9,762) 3,000 00; 1,877 00) 1,518 50! 13,799 15 1,054 84| 7,673 38 
81} 9,319} 9,893} 2,850 00} 1,920 00] 1,671 32 14,824 09 654 16) 7,487 41 


See pages 76 to 79 for details for 1907. 


VI. DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINATIONS, ETC. 


1.—Table showing the Number of Teachers in Training at Provincial Normal 
Schools, and the pupils at the Model Schools in connection 
therewith, etc., 1877-1908. 


o.8) 6 eee: 


cee eee 


=) 9/6) 0 6) ©: 


oe eee 


eWe ieletcene 


cee eee 


No. of Normal 
School teachers. 


No. of Normal 


School 


students 


admitted. 


1, 


207 
260 
441 
428 
407 
619 
306 
345 
428 
149 


No. of Model School 
and Kindergarten 
teachers. 


No. of Model School 
and Kindergarten 


pupils. 


643 
799 
763 
842 
832 
958 
1,023 
990 
979 
925 


“Including those engaged in both a Normal and a Model School. 


aa 
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2. Entrance Examinations, 1877-1908. 
. No. of Candidates | No. of Candidates who 
Year examined. passed. 
PPR] ates oe eee ee des. ole a a ee anes 7,383 3,836 
To Mien oie tw io pee ee ee 9,607 4,371 
So poe Rearnet .aal mere ens PER EIMN Tesi ore Ce Oxi 16,248 9,364 
BOD oe ce Recetas cies ater sector earns 16,409 8,427 
PSOE Oo Re uel lsan faee cies See eke eee 16,384 10,502 
1180) MONE Semen ans SR ARERTY Sar ue ORT et artinyracic 18,087 13,300 
MOOG feces en Se ak De ets sted te oer meee 2Y, 710 13,819 
AGO Fane ei chess Cece ek ee ee 22,144 15,430 
19085. dhs doles oe ee ee oes cree rn ase 23,218 15,291 
3 Academic Teachers’ and Matriculation Examinations, 1908. 
Bates 
6 - = DQ 
aia 2e x vn ae 2 =a S 
Examinations. Si or of Ae ue aes) op 
AS 5 BiB. VPs BS. 2] > rete 
a | to eee 26 eee ela ee 5 
oS g ge Eq SS QS © 
me 5 5 50 Se Bo a 
=, Z a Z H — Oy 
Model Entrance face er ete re 228 ie 5 i 112 33 49.1 
Normal Hntrance =. recor 3,328 yiayy 225 50 1,807 323 54.3 
Faculty Entrance, Part I....... 689 262 49 iby 279 41 40.5 
Faculty Entrance, Part Il...... 465 1382 43 4 136 23 ras) 74 
Total candidates for Teachers’ 

Exanrinations se: Scope ese 4,710 2,262 322 72 2,004 420 49.6 
paunior. Matric lationg meres. 3,344 - 30 - Re marl. oa vacate 
Honour Matriculation: 7... LO159 recone: pee Fahne hee eae eae Le 
Seholarshitolcheaschaewbee heer ED 372 eee ear See aes sath s actehe ee Rabarti omar Peas: dnesaice rel eee nena 
Commercial Specialist.......... 13 8 i 1 Oia stata 69.2 
ATE SPeCialistierm: <2 5 ater 7 5 1 0 Sig ieee ee 71.4 

x0 wing to changes in Matriculation, the number who passed is not known. = 
Number of Normal Entrance candidates who took Latin .....................- 1,892 
Number of Normal Entrance candidates who passed in Latin .................. 948 


Number of Normal Entrance candidates who wouid have failed but for Latin .. 


222 
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APPENDIX A.—STATISTICAL TABLES. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
I. Table A.—School Population, Attendance, etc. 
P| Me an as 
Log ‘OS ‘S.8 as ES 
eae s|/ Se lnsl se mS: bes | 
BOO leet ee Hae} 22 1a & ogo 
Rural Schools. Sapisul orm (Su) 2s ee ie 
AP g|F oO} ena Soh A ea aes Dey HIS HG 
ie hal ee Ome mat ged aes ce ei aaE 0 oe lel beau tet 
Hed Be eet econ aig Leet mes ren) m moO 2/8 GO ® 
42a (53) SERSS SAS) S| SS ee ee 
RB a a ae wa 6 | a 
Beart. eS Un VOR Ce Wei 3,626} 9| 2,967| 1! 2977) 1,568] 1,409 1,690] FY AGatal ts 
Het MOTOS OMe UOC Re mene 9,563} 14] 7,061 7,075| 3,684 3,391] 4,075] 58 
Pi Caerleon uh Ne 6,349] 25] 5,460, 1] 5,486] 2.895) 21591) 27831] 52 
4 Dufferin ESA St soda Sian 3,852| 17] 3,361 3,378] 1,798! 1,580] 1,689] 50 
BiDundad  svmeke ake lie 3,790| 23| 3,082 3,105} 1,683| 1,422] 1,678) 54 
EX Dipharic cnc vo wma in egos 4,480| 16] 3,637 3,653) 1,863| 1,800| 1,914} 52 
i Hlgin OT RT by MUONS a 5,867, 13) 4,750) 1] 4,764) 2,502] 2,262) 2,708) 57 
2 OL MAU ei abi oN 7,806 5| 5,934 5,939) 3,017) 2,922] 3.087] 52 
OePrOHLenAty eb ls okies ce 6,299| 821 4,977 5,009] 2,583) 2426 2160 43 
HOvGlengiery eae ys 4,087; 14 3321 3,335} 1,759] 1,576] 1,566 47 
CHL Cy gua ME ey AL a AM Me ata a 13,013) 30] 10,481} 2) 10,513] 5,535) 4,978} 5,299) 50 
AP aldammands cuca ci iekek 4,096. 2] 2.822 2,824; 1,453) 1,371] 1,780| 63 
13 Haliburton SL BONN it 1,972) 9} 1,602)" 1) 1.6121). 816! 796), 1% Ban) ea 
RIND ie AO I ISIN hi BVO) 1 Ser, 2,182} 1,185) 997] 1,185} 54 
[ter Steet ena RnraN nig 9,107; 12] 7,295] 3] 7,310! 3,729| 3,581/ 3.5721 49 
16 Harrow) 3 ake 10,699} 5| 7,485] 1) 7,491 4014! 3.477] 4.560] 61 
Rent nie Atul. ie 8,433} 16] 6,744 6,760| 3,567, 3,193] 3,565} 53 
PA Dam Bion cust ural 8,811] 4) 6,616, 1) 6,621) 3,436] 3,185] 3.830| 58 
1 Lanark yi es. CL A UE aE 5,091) 7! 3,630). 3,637; 1,884) 1,753) 2,185) 60 
20 Leeds and Grenville........ 9,005] 19} 6,940, 3) 6,962) 3.521) 3.441] 3,796] 54 
21 Lennox and Addinglon...... 4,452) 38| 3,743). 3,781} 1,936] 1,845] 1,879| 50 
Ce incall Cnie (hen 3,464 10) 2.7341. 2,744| 1,422] 1,322] 1,336]. 49 
Dar Middlesex! or) anki a 9,676, 2| 7,302|....| 7,304] 3,829; 3478] 4.358] 59 
BE NOPLO RO ey cig amp Re ene 5,064; 18) 4,179) 1) 4,198) 2,190} 2,008 2,200) 52 
25 Northumberland............ 5,690] 9| 4,062; 1] 4,072) 2.137] 1,935] 2’166| 53 
PR MO GLATIO Css co ek PM 7,091) 8] 5,557; 1! 5,566| 2,869] 2.6971 2'933| 52 
27 Oxiord Alls FOC AG ee ...| 5,782}....| 5,782} 2.983] 2)799| 3)497| 59 
ere et ae RU co MeN 298) jou! SATO. AM VPLON 1.6081) at7) sede 
Bee eth Ma an 8,139] 24 5,380| 1) 5,405] 2.888] 2.517 3248 a 
30 Peterborough............... 4,998| 6] 3,705] 1] 3,712] 1,902| 1,810! 1/817] 49 
31 Prescott and Russell......... 11,967; 24] 4,339} 2| 4,365) 2,281 2,084 2.161 49 
Sa; rince award. e588) eh 2,800) 9] 2,377; 4) 2,390) 1,276; 1,114) 1,199] 50 
Bu Redtraw fs ceived relay: 12,903} 17] 7,006/ 8 7,031] 3.625] 3.406] 3.155! 45 | 
Bape her aa Mek 13,728] 32] 11,231] 2/ 11,265] 5.814) 5,451 5.770] 51 | 
SPUSParGt Jitsu ie doe 4,052} 28) 3,161/....| 3184] 1,648] 1/536] 1/646! 52 
BUN RVOr i uty un 5,300! 7| 4,126|....] 4,133] 2141) 1/999] 2018] 49 
SPM AbETIOU Muni G nk eae 6,095] 10) 4.3491. 4,352) 2,352) 2000] 21691) 62 
fi ie STAT RRC a ee CIR 4,352} 15] 3.685 3,700} 1,948] 1,752] 1.774] 48 
30 ‘Wellington ../.... . 2. 0.00% 8,418} 13| 5,657| 1) 5,671) 3,006] 2.665] 8 .361| 59 
40 Wentworth. .//%...:..... 0. 5,973|....| 4,580/....| 4,580; 2.377] 22031 2 5eel 55 
Be Mantes Vein nie Ln Nec ceca 15,660) 12] 11,036} 1] 11,049; 5,815] 5.231/ 57658] 51 
42 Algoma and Manitoulin ..... 6,885} 40| 5,350| 6] 5,396] 2,730) 2666] 23741 44 
MS Minko ote OMe 4,311} 13] 3,486] 2] 3,501] 1,878! 1,623] 1.561] 45 
44 Nipissing, etc............... 3,734] 13 3,046|....| 3,059] 1,343) 1.516) 17500; 49 
45 Parry Sound................ 5,489] 23) 4,428] 5) 4.456, 2.933, 9993) 1/3071 41 
. yey, ee and Thunder Bay Hees oo hia he 2,208} 1,106} 1,102 914) 41 
Moose Fort <0.) ...--.. 06 i iy i 7 12) 60 
0 PLE RO cl OL 304,157] 638/225,979| 50 226,667|118,117 108,550/118,994| 52.49 
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his THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. — Continued. 
I. Table A.—School Population, Attendance, etc.— Continued. 


Se o) ey ge fo] 
Se shas) Se kel se Bee iS 
id aco, es FS |x a] a8 hia bre ik 
Cities. Sselssi er [pul| Be. Us |ws 
Pe ae CR lanl aa’ Se a/ 8 ws 
el Be IRS Tit ek a) A ST A . sania S8S e 
Ons os "aT. O “4 Oo ea Sa m @ eOAIP Zo 
Penis er sa gia seb ole tele eal sae 
| te ede iy Pe ce Cyl mets eh MeeNer tae 
PAA OY ULV. ce ssi Se ove sa. earns Vers RAT a MAC AS Tie dhviin iL Boe 763 674 878} 61 
PATA ICLOLE. pentianaloiale dictates .aabh « 4,300) 2...) 2,847)... 0) 2,847) 1/428). 1,419) ' 1,945). 68 
Beppe Ti NU ITA LN sa eek swe gs ets 2 BIO lL EOL Ie wel tk LOD 776 803 956} 60 
Pa OPEAVV TINIAN Sf 0%. 2s ee sg ae 3 ByeOUlre 1 oe dOaN ss ool ky LO 539 563 702} 63 
+’ 5 Guelph...... Bic oe ne ee ee SOUS eel ME OOR My EG 7Z 806 866, 1,237) 74 
PEERED COED coset brah yore eid en 16,195 1} 8,624)....| 8,625). 4,427; 4,198} 6,192) 72 
RE StORN L232: ies chs ch MPa A OSI aude 248000. 0 2 2 48Ob DP DOA DP 26GB ahs 
SOT TR al rain es osye bcitne tw koe S979) 2 V2 po By 74) 8) 125)" 304911 4 224i ngs 
DAB MER: HAG thes. 0» x6 <2 re nas BOC Ot Tie soho esha aaOe 663 646 826) 63 
TU ELE Wun a osha eS we AUN Ss oe opm 20,651)... .| 6,696) 6.7). 6,696). 3,320)" 3,376) 4,461)" 66 
MU RALOLOOLOU RN Ail ste jecciea « os' SO28r we + 2iO8Bh. 0.) 2.082 ROZbi: 10071 1, 480i 28 
Me eOT bea UMM sos eros else es ast P,SO0) ec PEa hee ee hls 550 564 748) 67 
Pauw Cavaarined 9.2 Soo lel <o WOO ss alt Ah, SOD ot Ve 4aB1 731| 750 980) 66 
ZAP EIS cui Bl 21.85 202s CE a 4,269) 02)» 2,060). ../.) 2,060) 1,021) 1,039) 1,443) 770 
WS CEUROR CMs) iiciae tc xivdicesabeig scence DDO eer Wk, POO ets Gero ke ges 907 796) 1,266) § 74 
MS UO rOEO dito) ge gh tie ls siz) ose 56,835} 3] 33,540) 3] 33,546) 17,010) 16,536) 23,684| 70 
Mere NA VINOUR OE lia Yan ahs coins vate wig 0 a's ase ASOD} ss! 1,884... 1,834 947 887| 1,308) 71 
LOS Wiel a3 0 cali aan oe POTS. veh. LeOOO Lee Shek, 500 728 772; 1,035) 69 
PUPA ee oat Gus Deine ea Und 146,063} 6) 79,187 7) 79,200) 39,990} 39,210) 55,247| 69.75 
Towns. | 
Ura tS 2s Sh gC ne ea 700} 2... TO oe 70 40 30 35; 50 
Pye act, CETL C BS 8 Wt ANY Seen ae POR PREC 566)... .| 400 S) 409 199 210 278! 68 
PP AGIATOM UVES 2 ioe is. < < ipedehece s,s WL TOOie ls A ee 374 182 192) 250] . 67 
BIA METSLO UT. 1h)... con cee ootstoos Gouin) sd Wat nn 312 169 143) 196) 63 
TEN TIONS « Willagers ai aie cae by ore shy MOOI =" 586)... 586 276 310 SOL SOG 
AN RIRMAAANY Beate cot2) 2.op 4 Dstwen oh ST 429)... Rise aah 332 161| 171 217} 65 
PY WATO CT Ge toed bts vate ask oe shiagae DLO ha) 5. BOO |G aja: 389 208; 181 255} 69 
AEP UOM Ae Wiel a URe shes saeee is 3lae2s LE Gs-al8 e anke Reli Wab By AE ga AA We 585, 587 | Fal) 61 
OR eri esa ee ke *9 3341... .| 1,659,....| 1,659] 830} 829] 1,153) 69 
BPR IOUIN Nhs ss ato cok doy Booh no. sey pei 389 206 183) 267| 68 
C18 Maal STE BRL AAR YC) 9 ee a Pee A ane BOT ales 367 164 203 209) 57 
MAGE OL hora inca ates eis ree oH a i hd 42 26 16 Pas is 
OTOP TWN Lith, gre ous ord crave sin xh ops Doth aici! 209 1 210 106 104 138). 66 
14 Bowmanville............ POM asen i as7l hh? 4871) 1286) RAT SEN ee 
ay) Bea Mie 8) 6 U8 Kg = Ra aga POON Ls Oomaien 636 280 356 428). 67 
OO WRC aT BOME Ketone Aaa yas 9 oe the ve Be ks SIL eons 515} 278 237 Snes 
WE TOCK AM ILC, . calavies 6 commas. Ae eel We TSOR cole QO9r. a svat hy 200 612 647 833) 66 
Pee TNCe/AMINeS. Jee. eek ciel es nt A p e's ay ans 2o2 107| 125 EPO Gs, 
ASE RIG 82 547 hoon i a 295) 3... 259) sv 259 121 138 105} 40 
BO AWe OI OCLIORG 6 5. gen 6.012 oe GUO) a DUO iar 599 295 304 407! 68 
DEMPATIFON TE 1ACE.., Since ss wns 1,046]. ... SOT uae 827 400 427 580; 70 
PORE IRCAL OW i Agha is bor see bo acy She ASGhacne B00). iy 365 195 170 288) 79 
Be ANAT sec ord, oes RS Sanic todo = eos AOB ee 433,.... 433 227 | 206 306; 70 
24 Cobalt...... de RRO, ee ange a BOON: Hee 179 fo 100). 841 47 
DUC OMOMTE Oe Fa te, 2k dine 19 Sie © a> EO9s8 li. are Pa aatealual 562 283) 279 344; 61 
POEM OMI GAOO "Joa c's fiemin com poses WAY Neate iis los 33) 1,330 660 670 903; 68 
DHPC ORER ALA rie hy dicts aie Plo /s *6501 i... ES aes 445 223 py-¥4 215) 4% 
RPA PORTING ATL Wii a cca se ere als bale sey Oa se: 659)... . 659 Soo 326 481! 73 
POI BRCPOMUO.. cuss sieves ees = ole FE as DE GOS: 638 343 295 392) 61 
BO REITORCEN Secs theca edie iss *450)...... AN (eaten 417 198 219 281\, | 67 
BAC RR Li Hark chs dives oh s Nee L040) GEO ae et a Sok 298 321 444) 72 
SSPE ULDUTI Pa Uae etc e Geis tae taeie leet G21). 3%. 447).... 447 224 223 287| 6¢ 
“pli LDek eb 466 ae aay een ae ae AGT hem, 410. 410 197 213 269) 65 
Pe ORSS TF OTONTO si oe ieectiter +6 ele BGO sisal LOSS... 1,168 560 608; «646 5d 
5 Yond ea og (Gy eb eta aL ge ran ae 125K. 4 OO y se 99 53 46 4d) 4g 
VINE EL En aie i ing alte Maa 5515 AU Deas, 0c 320 153 167 218; 68 
ee *Figures of preceding year. +Estimated. j : 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. —Continued. 
I. Table A.—School Population, Attendance, etc. —Continued. 
Eog| |S roe | 3 
Ree een hte eas. ss) eer te) pe ye) 
Bose eae aes ial te aree 
Ras eS 1 iy Ulep ed et Se oe |SFg 
Towns. Cae ey Or irl ee tet ea cs § |8o8 
Sale? 2 eH oe Bas Pro Ble ro 
SEC me) eM Jae) Fas ax o'=|G8 
O82 Mra Sl) ta oe S| GS oe 2 ae a poem re 
S2als > sa eise| Saale | S| 5 eile 
oD of Ay A H -Q O <j 1 
Parestve ss huke nec eN 364) 258 258) 1 S12 eel 8 74, DOC ate 
Forts Frances eae ue eas ZOO we L6G). 166 65 101 88; 53 
DO ROCEL LRT AN hse SEO UR SERA AL 2,163) ok SES Lk gh 672 677 967). 71 
Ganonoguel mee. ss uoekeeae seuiesa Veen 795)... 795). 4041 891). Saree 
Gederich Maes aves eck ale LRA yy ie DOT | i ae 597 286 311 376] 63 
SIGOPS ay Mee ue mcs ae aS As ya ia 252 103 149 154) 61 
Gravenbarsbue cys wil (ome Pant ATR GLO) 616 326 290 355|, 57 
SIE TAC CY ata ch ger a URN 9 390) 2) Sie B20 a 328 162 166 151; 46 
Plano veri ie wu Civ Me G4Sii sa 435].... 435 194 24] 328| 75 
PLGRTIELOR eens Cae Lai Me Ryoho ns Fl) 343)... 343 154 189 214; 62 
Hawkesbury esha wo Bie 1 DNe eS relay ye LOT eae 151 82 69 87| 57 
BELOBDELON, Munn aeiicaaialtne aie amet 556)... .| 485]... 485 248 242 323} 66 
ELPITIES VA LLG Gon Stade Uae 692)... 596). 2... 596 298 298 355) 59 
Ingersoll conse vein aac hale esd a3 eee rot BPA AG ca 817 415 402 495} 60 - 
Kinbardine tu foe, ition hes GOZO sie OOS) tate 369 174 195 267; 72 
KATigR VATE see re ea ee 490) 1] a0 |e 394 190 204 263] 67 
Kenora ay 8 ate Boe Winn cae ara LAST bo Gai y 2c. 912! 47] 44] 565; 62 | 
Mateh Tord.” dere enth dat chen TOU aie Sale 133) 66 67 55} 41 
J ERcremaab pated tay eM neR iene Mp abe i NN bs OA Tue a1 Orie 470 241 229 328} 70 . 
oy Wibaks th gah ae meg Ce Ct Se L926) Uy LO0SK eal” ch OOB tk 5S 494 730 hues ; 
AS TOW EN shes core Gareth, Mie CLD og! AR Daley 421 229 192 286) 68 ; 
SLATS MOON bir um No nay OUT vaio Maca 278 133 145 145) 52 
QUIMASBe Ya Uo tani de ae S00) sary iF WR eae 121 63 58 73; 60 
IM atharreas) i Cats eee pene 483) ] La aas G8 96 48 48 44, 46 
Meal gra iii aie (onan ay CL Obleiete 43510 Veer eae 229 206 298] 68 
Mirai ely 2 ad Mae an bas PAT OSM keane il SO 523 507 610) 59 y 
INTEGRA Sian aera anal ies 7 ie Oger 434)... 434 216 218 281; 65 % 
Eee Ul eis Go). cleus MMe dee gate 440)... B20) Us 320 147 173 229) aaa 
Mount Forest. oi guia eu, ERS MI SO Dues, ASL 82700) “AGB! TOL) eo sei 
Napanee ih ei), 77) Maia Abas OP ZGee sy gle 527 254 273 342) 65 = 
TERA BP LS betce5 6 Cama ee a GZS BOS hans 493 258 235 256! 52 
MVE DIE Reb Oa HM RA a ay ipa Wi ede ASSP eee 438 205 233 298) 68. 4 
RATA tude. elvan aay Pe SRB b tt Me LOS hen et tant eg 90 107] 54 
SG AEN ARMS AE ER au aE egay D475). i) i BOBL. C aA BBY GOGOL S751 eames 1 
OER AL OFATILO Wat Lau Bi SHB eats 686]. ... 686: 349 337 399} 58 
ULNA ST CONE CRORE LOG AT RAIN DLA eeae DOTN ace 297 104 193 155| 52 
Pmorangeville sets Subled. LBs TON ore WG eae 47] 230 241 Ooo) A. 
RECARO 6 eh dasa See bag Wey eae Se Mae Le CO Siena nee) 480 520 662} 66 
OSTA ee AAT RR ES F200) eicaies a COON Ray 1 006 553 543 651, 59 
OMe SOU a ta eet alee eM Lie a eas BU Gy 4S) bie» als ae PAB 876 893} 1,172! 468 
PAPEETE CONN io G, cele ogee GO OO) aes 378 178 200 264; 70 
EN aN A CEA GER SOEs G8 SARL gry O90} 525]... 525 276 249 359| 68 
ah gisel OY 18 Rae ame AAS ade OF | S216 doe 2UGl eu 216 11] 105 155; 717 
AEN OOO) ci.) os ee eee SL VSO": bike me ddu et eae LS Che 463 56] 530} 52 
Pet rOe tiie ose mee aka Hoel 40d ee OOD 692 348 344 482) 70 
tPenetanguishene ........... O84) 2 Dine ae 63] 315 316 422) 67 
BPN Gir ainis WoRWrs 5 4 aren hen SAU 913) 501) C0) e) 409 218 191 310) 76 
LY sane | a rae lero FLUO ls tees Telrow 731 382) 349 487) 67 
RRO Ua es Moai ei 2 ic tee arts ire 804)... Sy Re hu om 518 265 253 330) 64 
BPE AA DE fee ic,x Winaeee kyo nee BW led oT Oct 775 393 382 564; 73 
EG WARE OE Wt toate) Yuhentts 8 Ls nee +01) aaa 8 ZAK ts 24] 108 133 151) 68 
FONG URL lates kok lie 768 ad ALEC. adh 415 213 202 284, 68 
EVESPONM GS beeen ae D A aakes TAD terete AVN 452 220 225 309! 68 


*Figures of preceding year. +Estimated. {Including Protestant Separate School. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. —Continued. 
I. Table A.—School Population, Attendance, ete.— Concluded. 
ra 
OO eee “ a i 
eePog| Sa |x. ies dS S 
Bons Ps INS 88 ech e any oR 
24 a) 0 > & » So o8s 
Towns. SR ee eat wo is ah ae Benya rea 
> ees e of) on O°} Fad OS 3/8 Se 
SE SE ON ae lt Mra Ss) , |S Balg& § 
ow TS Bl ORO Ole w ™ Ba m io) HB OAIS 5 ® 
SSa/ES PSM eS)S25| 5 | = | PSE es 
DB a) i ne wee CBs ae een! a Se 
DO Pay RAVE Lawl sateen. « ef bento 252 252 bay, 125 117; 46 
UPR GNITeW yee eee gill, oes ots | Pe 418 418 221 197 288) 69 
Da PAGSCLO WAN i58 255 ban yin ed 4 Lic *A84) . . 383 383 198 185 251) 65 
OA OMINI RED Bis tel ya hose are the o's Tipe 527 527 262 265 349} 66 
Ae SRT WHOLL) Bide caer Serra oe. 551 169 169 93 76 98} 58 
ELAM had Ares eeye uh ei rei G 2,242! . 1,612) 1,612 804 808} 1,125; 70 
96 Sault Ste. Marie............ 1,904)... 1,259 1,259 644 615 790} 63 
ESO ALOT EL) ov, Saad re So CATE 534/.... 302 302 154 148 207| 68 
SR AIT COS tie he Lah isa we Ue ues BROW Ooi 546 546 289 Dine 325| 59 
OGn Simbn 6 Malte cia. 00h. Sek POOOrr Co hb O68 1,063 517 546 768) 72 
POOMROUCH ALD LOM soos te wes ceil se. A481)... 363 358 174 LO eat 2 
BAM MAU VALE ia ohe) fas 2 eceyntn's 0 ies SHO LS./,.5 379 379 187 192 193} 64 
PU COREL OED 4 oie voudh.2) Jee tia og ZOO. 04), 480 480 251 229 254| 53 
OSU MEPAGITOY os kk Wy aie eke oie GAO rls 492 492 250 242 3862) 73 
104 Sturgeon Falls ............. OOS arate’ 313 313 154 159 189; 60 
TOG OUC BURY) hie cee. sath Seb ase OO soe 304 304} 150 154 180 ie 
POG HR MC SAO 7) .o55. Sa edie Sle eal 434, 4 416 420 202 218 238) 57 
TO Pe LOVE 12.) a teed sete 5)! MISO et). 177 177 83 94 106) 60 
POSE DOLOM inthis icons tase ote f580| 3 368 B71 187 184 2A be 
LOOM RTA leona DUT alee00s Sek Saige esl G89}... 461 461 261 200 271). 59 
HOw Doronto JuNnchon... i656. 5,188]....) 2,043 2,043! 1,037} 1,006) 1,244) 61 
EY ed Rca: 9 0 RS ls rR en 933\5.5 . 463 463 2138 200) BOL) 76 
THAR) Gio 3 9 (6 Co Me pre a a ve BOO EUW, 336 336 162) 174 232) 69 
ies Vanikicek ities fle 0a. yf le iY 154 155 81 74 99} 64 
DNV al erton sc sevtial he alee plate GSK. si: 364 364 170 194 269) 74 
ise Walkerville ja von vais acu (Wild Neuere 397 397 192 205 288| 72 
MG OWieallace burg) 4) jects siete sa. 1,020; 7 636 643 310 333 369} 57 
DAA VV RUCTIOO NS Lite oi te oe ets ests: PASO OS: 603 603 324 279 429| 71 
PIS WEDOWOOU isis 'tiag Bema ss)o.8 PALOK so At 193 193) 95 98 107| 55 
1 RO DV AUT oo MA eat aye ar tint ee oor 485 485 252 yas 291; 60 
aa 0 NL Bc 8 OG A He LE Sap ei a UU ede 363 363 194 169) 235| 65 
BPMN VA ARLONN rhc) ead. hi Gis acl talreta 2 STO agi: 543 543 279 264 380} 70 
MeO TVS OATT 2 let eA ays veiate ste © 609)... 450 450 220 230 319} 71 
Marais thc tas we teen 105,388|" 23] 64,918} 12) 64,953) 32,368) 32,585) 42,173) 64.92 
Totals. 
1: Rural Schools. ..0.) se. 304,157| 638/225,979| 50/226,667!118,117)108,550/118,994) 52.49 
ORATOR eh icnte a rates Peay Py ee 146,063} . 6| 79,187)  7| 79,200) 39,990) 39,210) 55,247) 69.75 
OL WIAD Cathet cha, wie aratiacans ties) « 105,388} 23) 64,918) 12) 64,953) 32,368 32,585} 42,173) 64.92 
4 Villages fe... See ee sie 34,677 24| 25,866 6| 25,896) 12,899} 12,997) 16,589) 64.06 
BS aranue Lotals, 19072. 2s) o..t 590,285] 691/395,950) +75/396,716/203,374|193,342/233,003) 58.73 
6 Grand Totals, 1906.......... 595,257] 718'397,450| 64/398, 232/204, 416)193,816/234,076 58.78 
RETO TE ASME eA ns Lh oni hy Mech aes alo tm 3 Wa aa bela g 1 DR acer PY MN ee aval SPA AR WR ao i LE 
Rn IMeCTEASee: isis} Gennes Cals ose 4,972) .27)%1,5500 1,516) 1,042 474, 1,073 08 
DMM ENCON TAPES Ont ta eee tbls Sebi sys fxs | nal WAAL oes) beg OP tee Ysa 51.26) 48.73) 58.73 
*Figures of preceding year. Estimated. 
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Reading. 
Rural Schools. a Aut g 8 iS fs 
ae ia oe 3 3 3S e 
2 ~ ev od) o o 
ce 5 ce Qa pa | pa ae 
AS oa aay ef: = s rs 
ro rm N oD = Von) 
COB SRA E ey aectke enh Rae 686 274 520 741 632 124] 2,774 
ENB rice Maia anew wlan 1,659] 855) 1,814): 1,566) 1,494 187; 6,101 
BiClarletan' Ma Gay ak cc en 1,204 623 986 1,008] 1,177 488| 5,214 
Attra i eas Cee Uc RR 742 373 552 730 864 67| 3.083 
B Dundasiuae wie ann ven 808 358 714 568 549 108} 2,717 
Ghpurhenaiie mete lice 662 509 827 823 672 160! , 3,653 
FA ADTs haut Calpe eee AC AGRO) 968 590 849 938] 1,051 873| 4,764 
Bicae Wns (nr CONC ABE AN 1,781 969| 1,177] 1,040 876 96| 5,374 
9 Frontenac.) .....0) 000.050. 1,154 694) 826] «=—«1,185} «1,118 87} 4.990 
Le Clenwarey ts, Nis |. 1,058 457 776 546 470 28 |. 2469 4 
Dinerer Wisi tre Lyk al 2,620/ 1,135} 2,238] 2,360] 1,858 807) 9,148 
12\ Haldimand. .0.0)).004., 70, 595 349 500 584 654 142} 2750 
POV TALOCELOM Cane Geena ht 549 202 328 277 213 43 1,096 
Tir talton tate | oer eae 502 249 379 455 506 91! 2.006 
AS lasting cto yh duet yi Srl 2,240; 1,180/ 1,378] 1,284| 1,032 196} 5,936 
TBUEtArON Vue Lie ba 1,268 750, 1,547/ 1,584) 1,788 554) 6,385 
TAO anne VAM 1,682 830} 1,289] 1,160 1,256 543| 6,225 
Geitiarebean lc Rees i 1.579 937]! 1:150|" 7-395) ) 353 258| 5,132 
OES Soh ad nM RIM 731 541 715 748 773 129| 3,628 
20 Leeds and Grenville........ 1,467 879 1,231 1,447 1,722 216 6,182 
21 Lennox and Addington..... 882 447 764 776 793 je) 3,359 
CORN LEAT he UR RE ade 639 318 452 564 689 82) 2027 
BS MINdlEsee hen bel hs 1,363 875, 1,466} 1,501) ‘1,685 414) 7,285 
DEON Grol ctr aN ee 872 442 855 888 974 167| 4.004 
Zp Northumberland) 0. oe. oo) 875 421 940 944 742 150 3,247 
SO Oatarto vac. AM ua 1,253 646| 1,039] 1,213] ‘1,270 145} 4,543 
27 Oxtord i Saat ene: CUTER 1,170, 649 981 1,212 1,373 397! 4.558 
for Sh OE USDA SAR a6 PN 6 690 70 bi. 
PO rerie a ti in bor 979 619 996} 1,391) 1,258 162 rats 
30 Peterborough.............. 929 472 691 768 728 13801 Bei 
31 Prescott and Russell........ 1,377 748 761 673 701 105| 4,034 
32 Prince Edward............. 460 273 459 427 623 148| 2.259 
Bea Ronsrewr ilocos Ute 1,929] 1,202) 11,2571 1,262 1,176 205| 8,363 
PCD B Meo lina yh lee 2,855, 1,681| 20411 17983] 2066 639| 9,985 
Berstormontis ch. lie i tok 828 377 704, '603| 570 102! 2'366 
elvactorian (ki yy ich, 886, 522). 834. sell 866 144|  3°687 
SMW tarlOo oc tuciior Lo. 891 544, 1,090] ‘1,049 673 105| 3,804 
eels ty dateae cries 905 471 647 779 784 114] 3,574 
aor Wallington:... 00)... 1,138 639 982, 1,228 1,393 291| 4.561 
a0r Wentworth... had. ue 1.019 526 721; 1,103] 1,008 203| 4.241 
CE Arde a! CG 3,108} 1,385 2123). 21131 2119 251| 9.989 
42 Algoma and Manitoulin ....! 1.649 771| 965} —«'1,012| + ~—s« 867 132| 4,602 
BB Maelo ie yo) eam Li 1,040 437 751| 683 501 89! 2671 
44 Nipissing, etc............ es oa 508 553 461 264 26| 2,901 
ab Parry Sonnd:... i002... 6. 1.531 565 797 786 661 116} 2.437 
ia arora River & Thunder Bay 655 349 376 429 351 48 2,208 
MOOREME OF Gat tie Ua Wha, ake 6 3 7 Sie Ae Rete liga eee 
die tc abe piaaa ds 55,062). 29,029) 43,149, 45,801) 44,873}  8,753| 195,152 
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- various branches of instruction. 


ina 

as 

oO, 

fas} 

5p 

$ 

o 
i 2,257 
2 4,851 
3 3,842 
4 2.589 
5 2658 
6 2,631 
7 4,764 
8 3,707 
9 3,180 
10 1,955 
Pipi e806 
12 2215 
13 888 
14 1,647 
15 4 828 
16 5,664 
17 4,597 
18 4,233 
19 2,749 
20 5,566 
21 2,684 
22 1,993 
23 5,873 
24 3,215 
25 3,009 
26 3,958 
27 3,956 
28 2,357 
29 4,178 
30 2598 
31 2,534 
32 1,912 
33 3,533 
34 7,887 
35 2,465 
36 3,085 
37 3,367 
38 2,448 
39 4,000 
40 3,387 
4} 8,779 
42 3,105 
43 2,308 
44 1,132 
45 2,457 
46 1,505 
47 11 


160,453 


102,442 


| Literature. 


2,375 
5,751 
4299 
2,769 
2.701 
2/876 
4,764 
4,889 
3,110 
2,016 
8,378 
2,160 
1,128 
1,782 
5,719 
6,264 
5,017 
4,406 
2,845 
5,387 
2,691 
1,880 
6,479 
3.441 
3,376 
4,371 
4,097 
2,489 
4362 
2,693 
2,589 
1,899 
3,804 
8,536 
2.532 
3603 
3,359 
2,677 
4,328 
3,889 
9652 
3,689 
2.493 
1,986 
2.847 
1,570 

11 


173,929 


| Composition. 


| 
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ee ON 
bo dO 
eile) 
bo Ot 


NO 
Op =a 
mo 


®) 
~~ 


ool ROE 


~ 


no ool 

HOOrD 
COD CoH 
TRA 


1,059 
1,648 
5,516 
6,042 
5,067) 
4,987 
2,913 
5,249) 
2,710 
1,926 
6,547 
3,470 
3,186 
4,204 
3,967 
2,420 
4,266 
2,502 
2846 
1,959 
4,083 
- 3,664 
2,509 
3,391 
3,238 
2,611 
4,174 
3,635 
9,251 
3,522 
2498 
1,849 
2 456 
1,444 
11 


170,570 


| Grammar. 


pels bea 


| English History. 


| 


| Canadian History. 


99,628 


Physiology and 


1,133 
958 
11 


112,344 
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: | a 
2 S | 7 as 
Rural Schools. < 5 "5, OR 
: =) o SS 
M = o oo Pe) 
© © 4 ae a 
2 sal ae, 4 o rs 
ie = 2 a = a0 
fo] ees} ©) iI — 
Oe age 
BOSS CATUR Set he gy igi BEAL ORL 2,451 1,271 70 100 94 
pA a5 OU oui CHER URN SRE NES BEAN RUAN gd et SDSS 5,370 3,110 187} 524 166 
Be Carletana, Coie a PAN ht SUE RN 4,452 2151 283 49] 465 
a ELL PaK ea PB EUN AHIMA RAD Uy BORRUO MLR 2,285 1,888 86 622 Pe 
OU GAG LTR is ae ell oh ne a 2,475 1,632 i 102 102 
SHUR UBT: BEs pith ap aCe ar ON DMR DAY AEA - 2,360 585 194 186 175 
RA Aa VE AS TA Si eT me A S| 4,321 2,454 343 568 344 
oS CASSIE aM My Nn ae AON HI gatas 4,178] » 222o 58 371 82 
PPL PONICCTIAC TERS sah eis, Sateh TRA oe one Re 2,791 1,762 64 593 59 
TOON A TE yh WON UN aH USU RENN UES i Wie tude 2,607 906} | 17 22 22 
PIV Grrey ed ican AAA RPS LRA HAN Nae OSL7 4,716 2h 1,488 274 
INVARR G ENCoW Ua shee (0 ReMdiie Marsa Pa RNa n AGM ie Ry oN 2,648 2,758 154 144 129 
WES EEA ULE SOT Airan ated TUNA Like Sk aa an 711 376 81 105 52 
PL ALEOTR Aly uN Luh NEN oI My Ue Winer at Ute 1,873 1,287 139 141 “So 
WO PEIAREEN OS: ANRC ag WORE 5,099 3,118 502 650 189 
PO EMIAC OTE HY as vary etch NC Me ae a 5,746 4,887 538 756 — 507 
LAO SES Ee AUR Crane ne OL ARAM bs gh 5,554 3,374 536 572 518 
DSH PAPO LOM aye i a ees lea MG a 4,967 5,001 229 324 217 
| USWE Fe Eh oii EB eau mea aa Ales eco sa 3,214 3, 124 pi vkaleae 112 110 
20 Leeds:and ‘Grenville oy 2hi ae Chia) Ae 2,045 196 287 236 
Ziplennox. and vddineton sy lout 3,146 822 108 125 111 
ZETA COLMA ch SUA NOVEL A Tui cna ar a ot 1,032 79 90 70 
ANGIE UG UO OTs (ey- ch a gee Mie STEN MNT are 6,725 4,552 370 929 367 
SAIN OU EOL EDM IS)a)0") Sia Ree Med ACE MEN 3,858 1,830 148 156 145 
20 Northumberland. 2070 to) OR ie 3, 192 1,614 Lit 209 129 
RO EXCAELON Nr Lora sote al FcR HCO SEN SC Gh 4,075 2,480 217 975 129 
2 VOSAOPA Ya APRON, Gaile SUID plat bia 3,109 2,118 302 429 376 
Ho NTE) AACS AMT RO RL Rec eey O MU 2,322 2,042 81 99 70 
EVOL EN UM OU UAH Ms aN ube My 4,691 5, 230 152 147 146 
DUDOLEE DOLOUSTT: EMH UM GON ky tu 2,253 1,368 101 609 122 
Diyereseottrand (Russell) se Wi ek 2,904 2,203 107 108) 107 
LCC GC WAT. a Luanna elian we 2,093 837 138 1339 133 
CO PEROLELT OW Bn Q i MM Beh Sal ag cult 2,485 793 190 551 192 
DER OTIN OOS UC) BK. 2/2 iila hid ate aid 8,592 5,948 715 1,951 712 
rrr dite Ves 080 al ah et AH ASS Nae ne RAO hy eer 2,517 512 87 612 90 
PaO er POLO Sin Agnew va) MCU unin: SiR Dias atte 3,115 1,365) 128 241 129 
LY AOCLLO ere ry con aoe a ate 3,241 L719. 55 71 49 | 
OMA OLLI CLA gas ta lee Ua lk I ARTA a 2,394 1197 96 14] 95 \ 
So age SIM Sut eg 0) 2 ee Re Les OP ee 4,324 2,105 271 307 272) ae 
SRE ELL AORA IN ie ct. ois: OULU Ce CGI 3,968 2,506 180 265 178 
‘5 MONAT ots) Sled IN eam a MON a Mae os SS 9,035 7,163 220 599 . “219 
42 Algoma and Manitoulin............. 4,467 1,220 112 641 122 
43 Muskoka..... Sir ale SAR UR ah A Re 2,428 1,193 66 280 85 
RIN UDIRELIU TOL) hie iscsi, co eae aes: 558} . 195 34 48 22 
OTE Y SOTO ©, oy. )'e bye bce ace ese Oe 1,911 1,126 109 213 92 
46 Rainy River and Thunder Bay...... 1,042 571 62 42 42 
PUP OORO STROVE ZR UE. 6... ney gers At CAO nea Neti | tarde eae 1 
PUR URNA Mar si Wik chve Weace eral, Hula 167,541 101,814 8,376 18,129 8,113 
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various branches of instruction. —Continued. 
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Elementary Science. | 
Commercial Subjects. | 
Agriculture. 


Latiu. 
Household Science. 


Manual Training. 


| Geometry ; 
| French 
German. 
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36 104 34 1s Ea 25 36 Degen 3 Pane 


SG, 855 2,736 5,293 228 4,826 3,162 10,886) 1,826 293 
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10 
Cities. = 
SH 
4a PY 
By 
DOL OViIELe nie DOU eet tr a 425 
De STAM CLOLG serait Wyeast 602 
SSG GY Tek oh uo aR aa Mr ealim Lae Ne ANU DIAN 363 
AOE Oort Wiliam yee ae 438 
SVG erp ba rebie ae es Nage 337 
GEL AMITCOn ee tay Cooney teat 1,508 
Fig SE a2) 705 AUN A oa) aon iS 633 
SOTA OMe uh oak auth a 1,069 
o Niagara Halles ooo ese Mou ye 456 
DO OtEa Wet tole nae a ye Ace an 1,571 
1d Peterborough. vou sk ys fone 573 
U2 POYGVA TONE eh ie eee haan 353 
1S te Cat arenes OCU Scene 425 
PASC NE Onaa ee NEO A a pmMiNalig 606 
PO Stratrora ye een Cau Maly 302 
PG LOLOILG yr i unworn eo a (198 
DVR GHOT Riser edn ea eisai reee 635 
LS Woodstock Pau PARR ey, 448 
BS UC) ch RUN an DMM a a cast 17,937 
Towns. 
AWG (op. AOU UE a re AULOUIN ILA ANIA ALM tg 24 
2 Alliston... ae 93 
Bo LIVI OTIEE scl)! en uunnn Coe 56 
A Am beretburg. yo i vais eu), 69 
DOATMOLION Wink eee een see 166 
oMMANILE gO) 2: RAUNT de NNN HRS YS eyL SW AD 94 
URNA (US) aA ae cbr cba 50 
‘SOE 652 6 gl ait o DRUM LC bana a DE Peal Se 245 
UF ol ae oh ay C8 CY BRAN UE RAE lat tar MAUD 296 
PO Blenheimal yi Mnemibe ees Laon, 78 
PADMA LINE RA VOT soe OD, Me ABU a 208 
BARRO TS FLL Wiehe! AIA ACL 12 
BE TOC IWELE sie acon eee 4] 
TAPES OWIDANVILIG? be ianeors Ree re 69 
PO UTACEDIIGIG ah Lealare saline 252 
IGE DLR PUOU fs 1510 Meealtae anion 142 
TTS LORKIVALIO fa cg chee hola oe eee aa Wh 
18 Bruce Mines............%.. 50 
Te tO BCRe UAVS. 08 cil cen Memes 122 
ZOuCarappelliiord s\.' ia.) Gowrie. 132 
PAS CUaIMeLOT Ee acer ey aie, ck Ate 265 
Vie MORLEY LN eae SC ah RN ee 138 
DSI LICOT fok less suc ui 4, J aa 124 
PA DEAE ictal ob tie bis aot ee org 64 
Be CODOUTE HON Ri 8 la cee 165 
ZO Collingwood. 7... Jekeus ew eis 367 
aT TLIGDPOEV ORIEL sg viene is ok we las 242) 
PROTEIN ALY tient at Gol, pete 226 
Beet RRC TOIEO ¢ Os eo ue ce 8 ee 233 
AMES RL CLL ert ikidwntr ctl clatetan 99 
ok Leg BYE Tats 6 VSR Regn oh Paine Ni 185 
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Part II 


Reading. 
fs 2 
cA © 
FE: 3 
me ea 
eed 
“ a) 
262 250 
445 679 
317 309 
136 202 
232 472 
L185) 2,290 
321 597 
1,527 1,338 
185 237 
900 1,564 
360 360 
149). 252 
227 317 
407 435 
288 445 
PAGO e048 
285 364 
213 282 
14,629| 17,436 
10 13 
46 44 
98 71 
50 58 
iba 90 
85 53 
98 101 
275 243 
476 377 
56 76 
47 33 
i 5 
24 ily 
106 87 
161 94 
84 124 
202 224 
51 33 
47 48 
161 112 
130 181 
45 75 
84 110 
23 34 
101 123 
284 188 
48 46 
145 138 
142 78 
69 42 
60 107 


4th Reader. 


5th Reader. 
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various branches of instruction. —Continued. 


> 

aq 

Qy 

Ss 

bp 

D 

0 
1 1,437 
= 2,443 
3 1,579 
BAe {102 
5 1,268 
6 8,567 
7 2,016 
8 6,174 
9 1,124 
10 3,394 
11 1,436 
12 1,114 
13 1,056 
14 2,060 
15 1,703 
i 32,502 
17 945 
18 1,052 
70,972 
1 37 
2 364 
3 374 
4 240 
5 420 
6 332 
7 389 
8 1,040 
9 1,145 
10 258 
11 123 
12 42 
13 169 
14 313 
15 636 
16 337 
17 1,259 
18 137 
19 109) 
20 392 
21 451 
22 365 
23 365 

24 17 
25 39 

26 1,279 
27 445 
28 433 
29 371 
30 290 
31 300 


' Music. 


ereeree Se eee 


coer ew eee see 


eoececerer eee se eee 


oe ec eee ee ew ee 


ese e ee eee eee 


cee eee ee ee ee 


0). ¥) 3S taal apeleae epie 


j-jeoeer rt eee eee 


Literature. 


1,437 
2,658 
1,579 
1,102 
1,226 
8,528 
1,498 
6,174 

853 
3,394 
1,450 
1,114 

811 
2,060 

874 

28,785 
1,834 
1,052 


66,429 


Composition. 


1,437 
2,847 
1,579 
1,102 
1,616 
8,257 
1,694 
6,174 
853 
3,394 
2,032 
1,114 
| 1,481 
2060 

932 
32,117 
1,834 
1,052 


71,575 


—— | 


1] 
pe te 

= sl = Be 5 

q os a ya 

iS nt a ‘a 

ee ey ia 

Oo fx) Oo om 

549 549 543 805 
1,089 1,275 1,462 2.767 
818 803 886 1,213 
(a7 374 197 1,102 
878 384 773 883 
3,473 4,814 6,243 7,754 
1,189 853 1177 2 489 
1,630 2,314 5,000 6,174 
631] - 451 578 1,015 
3,394 930 1,830 930 
764 735 813 2,032 
444 ett 444 1,114 
423 423 423 423 
894 380 894 2,060 
373 223 150 373 
27,537 6,796 9,284 27,224 
660) 296 660 945 
646] 364 646 1,052 
46,1391 22,408; 32,603! 60,355 
27 14 23 37 
266 212 266 248 
215 83 112 83 
158 95 196 266 
305 61 150; 104 
332 51 332 332 
389 61 81 81 
542 590 705 521 
696 292 669 669 
258 156 202 124 
76 43 76 64 
30 17 24 24 
141 110 113 64 
207 120 207 411 
82 176 i76 636 
225 155 873 270 
496 496 496 846 
70 70 110 102 
109 14 58 10 
231 139 92 392 
217 38 ESL Daan eter. 
159 84 159 365 
97 81 196 309 
53 53 53 52 
237 114 237 237 
540 1,304) » 1,263 1,304 
445 78 78 160 
237 99 237 659 
172 172 172 313 
172 172 172 190 
300 133 240 300 
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2 | ea se 
2 Ee ep aS 
Cities. 5 5 B 3 3S 
2 i al eB ake 
& a S ae bo 
Zz Au RQ <q <x 
ARO Te TRL e ess har? dares | Muce SeRe ok ene 1,487 DAT Sy 4 sta area ekbkic.\e Seekeane eee a 
Se PaV ATCO ieee ric eae Ned dey CU een 2,603 Zi tot 80 Sli aah eee 
BD Pa Ena ihe Sh al cia Oe aR 1,579 LOU Satie Shia olan ies. one ee 
4Fort, Wiliam ities eee te iaaaaee 1,102 DA 8 A Rea reas 16%) carries 
ADGA bod § 89 CVG) Pinney Ge NGS MERE colic (VL 0 | 1,256 1,463 109 LOG) IS eee ie oats 
Os Elan tony tie he Maa 8 A Ae 8, 391 8,400 507 513 507 
PR MITTS sas CMU ak OR ean 2,489 vie S94 i Aiea aE aye: 8 abaibennytel ete 2 
SOT Otay Ae kU Oo hike San eran 6,174 oid Be: SR PND rene Svea tC a Ne 
ON iagaraea lat et ec hoi cde abide ete DOT Sve AR ante seroma e ae akon ec A eae 
PO OG Wea iuey aioheeo VIear aN iL hs Sed Bar RSs nD a naa 6,696 268 1,830 82 
PES BOLOTDOLOURIN Oe Lila gic wie eee eroe 2.082 Pe ELON LU sk. Cee ates ought Oe mama ee 
Vey OFG, AUPE, co uo leny Hau Beh AS s hes 1,114 BLE cit tetiase's bead dd Gene Re 
Det te. OAD ATETIOR Nab Neste Ulli Dept ts 1,481 TAS ee Stas al pac ae 
1M: GW GAMO Oa i |< RMR Mt aR INURL CIN Rl 2,060 TOGO Tey nn Oot d 6 kat Ut aa ea 
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PEG Wallace bur eon acu e) 246 80 90 98 58 71 643 
DERSIW BbePlLeo is. Whee Cea mana Na 114 89 156 124 "UME 603 
PUB OW GDS WOOO GT Mit eMiune Nii, 85 16 2! 24 37 10 10 
PO Later aye lani ea nara Baad 147 75 97 72 RO EN 485 
Ue UNG TAG SAH 69 UPR eae Ie RAID NAY lh 79 32 68 79 LOB) CA ee 363 
Te WAN LOT ay ala Maan! Oh Uae 134 107 92 109 SOU) ae eee 543 
PACU WAIMATI nec ui eet 88 51 102 112 OTs ae 450 
PORE dies: sO VIO LS iN 17,819 9,241) 12,358) 12,224) 11,869 1,442) 61,444 
Totals. 
LAE SCHOO IB.) icc Olan Monat 05,062) 29,029) 43,149) 45,801] 44,873 8,753] 195,152 
vi Ns: Se ARORA pe tO 17,937; 10,470} 14,629) 17,436) 16,613 2,115] 77,178 
EMA re eo) A Mee 17,819 9,241/ 12,358) 12,224) 11,869 1,442; 61,444 
OK APPAR Uh alah SON teed ane 6,035 3,400 4,544 4,533 4,929 2,455| 24,122 
peorand corals) 1907 cee. Yi 96,853) 52,140) 74,680} 79,994; 78,284 14,765} 357,891 
6 Grand totals, 1906........... 94,579} 54,160) 74,577| 80,848) 79,155 14,913) 350,668 
PAO ORReN AC aan oi tle vat UIE arte LOB Byateicatiels wllics ts. cust tl 6 Praaeaeaem 7,228 
POPC ABOE. HE gis goses) Cathy ciel QR a PAW VALENS SADR 854 871) LEB ere siditen 
Ui CRORINB OER EM uli lag dudihy. tiv, 24.41 13) 140) 1882) 4) 20016) © 19 098 3.72' 90.21 
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| SCHOOLS.—Continued. 
- yarious branches of instruction.— Continued. 
| 
nes 
be ie} 5) 
F = i" & 
B 2 s : = i oe 
a 5 a cS = o§8 
5 3 rs 8. 2 2 = ‘Sb 
fol) i aa on S 223) fas} nD Pr 
o) e 2 = 3S a0 > 
© = = cS) M g = ie = 
O = 4 Q O ca oO A 
86 775 775 775 775 775 270 270 yg) 
87 ip 1 al ae peed aa 136 136 136 106) 106 106 
88 © 342 238 he 342 173 173 225 223 
89 462 452 452 345 175 60 175 287 
90 reich a aoe kes ta 162 162 109 30 51 162 
91 279 418 418 279 18] 116 181 268 
i 92 249 383 383 383 176 176 ‘249 329 
— 98 359 Zid 343 381 267 146 267 146 
94 ROS his pe Laces bape 129 129| 88 50 60 "169 
95 1,061 1,541 1,307 1,560 601 601 601 1,612 
96 1,189 1,259 Beal arg 1,032 826 302 853 1,189 
97 254 aoe 302 302 160 80 160 160 
98 546 546 305 355 253 132 121 546 
99 545 1,063 1,063 1,063 380 180| 277 1,063 
100 300 353 S00 308 189 82 189| 108 
101 279 279 279 279 171 Leh Par 171 
» 102° 480 445 480 480 203 155) 307 470 
103 400 492 492 492 226 400} 400) 492 
104 214 asi 313 214 160 76| Ne 63 
105 304 265 304 304 304 134 192 95 
106 420 420 420 420 162 162 162 162 
107 ee Oi AA eee ae ON bes 4 a yi 89 89 115 39 
108 OM nisteenre chee ek 214 274 255 49 120; 154 
109 325 461 461 461 325) 207 207| 461 
110 1,188 2,043 2,043 2,048 818 818 818) 818 
eo Lil 278 463 ore 463 172 66 172 278 
112 229 336 336 336) 229 60) 112 112 
113 155 155 155 155 42 156 155) 155 
114 235 364 364 364 159| 103 159 235 
115 219} 397 219 356 168 77 168 168 
116 317 397 Sia, 397 317 317 317| 58 
117 400 603 489 489] 244 191 191 120 
118 Ses et Aiken teh Ne 193 92 92 10 47 92 
4 119 485 485 485 485 263 75 166) 166 
— 120 363 363 363 363 184. 145 7s 363 
® 121 302 543 302 302 302 101 210 302 
122 311 224 562 oll 209 97 112) 97 
: 49,504 50,834 55,892 57,716 29,085 20,701 29,009 39,708 
¢ 
at 160,453 102,442 173,929 170,570 111,171 74,139 99,628 112,344 
2 70,972 69,825 66,429 V1,575 46,139 22,408 32,603 60,355 
3 49504 50,834 55,892| 57,716| - 29,085) 20,701] 29,009] ~—39, 708 
4 20,270 17,554 21,831; 22,558] 13,165} 10,636] ==: 14,055|. 13,365 
» 5 301,199 240,655 318,081 322,419 199,560 127,884 175,295 225,772 
—~é6 297,344 247,157 315,744 320,806 206, 404 127,031 170,765 215,202 
7 BABS Wits hy nh ohn): 2.337 PRLS ete 853 4,530/ 10,570 
Bee Pe ens CANT Ns i a ae oh Ay ARI tame pay Abie eM RL Ce Ea 
9 75 .92 60.66 80.18 Ski 27 50.30 82.23 44.18) 56.91 
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IJ.—Table B.—Number of pupils in the 
ay = _# 
g ; 
= : Ee ie 
Towns. —Concluded. i | 5 ve ORs 
5 e oe i 
: 2 “ Bs E 
= Z aa cote © 
a SB S ae bo 
ZA «AY a) ai) eae < 
86 PortiHopa nse Ue ah ea 775 TiO eee eae CEOLE sua ee 
BE OWBSRATIAL Crp L Gn ta i ae 2a eM ae 16 22 22 
SS Preseopiee oye ah Claas Ey Cone 342 SAD as Poe eee gad wo Wlsweie 2 uae cal a eae ee 
SO Preston oe OM a ea na 452 BO a ances eave dca bic a, coe OAR 
OO Rainy PRIVer io cele. disque a ae a en ee Gl Mec He Out ee 8 8 
OLR ONI re Wiech fei doce eee eae 418 ra Bo MAE Oso Hal Ds NMR RELA) yc) Sry Si) a6 
O27 RAI GeLO Wa ee hous cn eee 383 21 Bi igh ashe een BEGIN steps acm 
Donets Mary Bie eS Be NY ee aera 309 OG [nics cates bts wal eter ae Arosa 
DAROANC WGI L a ees Siclilna-4)e area, Mona A eels 169 NGO taka, 5 acai Mee aeidhata ees 
GOV Barn as ea ek habs el cue sie et PEL tiee eae 1,612 OY a Re Eg Sane uM 
POVSaUit BterAMAnTe 4 Cts te INCU ee ay 1,259 IR 2ZOO ine eae matel aecia tate sete 
OF MO ALOT EEL 1k ahh NN AS not ea lh RAE 302 DUDS shee gaetre tiara. atatc dae 
OS USTOCOS HE Wags ee aut nt eae mate 546 DAO ek arti tue eal Cea 
OO emnithe Ma lle oni ae ie a aia 1,063 DAs i keahe Moet Maha Dee. t pee ae 
TUOOUENSOIDEOD, ey SG Cha aia cious 200 353 ie 28 
LOL Stay Tiers Prius alee. teen tems One 219 279 61 61 
POZO BUCO COTE cece ute ein a he Whale baal 480 24) DM LAG MMC CEN 
103) Strathroy. 0.) URSA ga ice PE 492 £5 4 Pa RP Ue MRR ab 2 1 SCS Sh a 
LOA Stroeon cable ty) ey Maumee TE 277 191 13 13 
LOD SUG DU LY is an Be ee aD rat ps OM ia veers 22 304 
LOG AT Hesealome sia ye a Cnn, 420 420 35 35 
LO SGD ROPIDUMY UEC tle oe enn 160 160 14 17 
TOS) TORO eco e Fe ai Ue arr 289 Fe) pty a tre ey eta ie Bk ou 
LUG? LAU SON DUR Crk aren nae hes ane 461 AGU Si UNIS e ceed vem 
$40 Poronto:J UNCSION Jaie% suissen palate 2,043 v4 U7, 15) (oH are uber ae ASE 8 oc 
PE SE Pera Gay 0.00 Ne en Soe ena i eso da 400 AOO Ea re ee ey neater dc es @ Cen en 
AT Did So 6) ata Co Pana ie a Heals. Ak IME NS al 336 BOO se eiaid ots cote eds on ee ee 
PES A Vat RIGOR ELLE Or ieee ier are Vat ates 155 fo a ales a EP per estam it FO 
aA Walkerton 3305) Wun hime So thn tah 209 BOAT ee ae MOR Maa 2A 15 ae 
VES OW aA ROry tie 0 anne a Nine ace tara 397 397 2 168 
116 Wallaceburg oh oct Mien) asian ute oi neys SZ Cae Wain mens 43 71 
By WALETLOO tel tie tc Sa an sai Lie aca 603 6, 059 Amer rapa rs Po UGS 
BESUOW Eb WOOP tins Mali cent ny eo! CMMs Senne SAR bint 10 10 
Wie Lig mel ues inet a cms Un naabae ane 483 ARS Is. tare eee ete ene we Be 
BPA VN, LAE OWE os sacs onelbiit ae ead eee an a ee 363 ODE iuiciiek UL Mer al, ARE eas 
DD ON EOS OU SIR ae Ne eat Den eae 543 ZS hata Pes coe ne ho gh ae 
pCR UW od ara 4 RRR na Mea OPN ena a api Se) a gar oho eae ATE Oe at cor vias 
PE OCA MAR ca dak eh aor Cn 58,096 43,303 1,031 8,887 
Totals. 
CAST AL SCAVOUIS 0450's) s-aiv ne See sire inte rata 167,541 101,814 8,376 18,129 
PROSE Si cstss (aie ay « lv Be oe See Rs Beane feta 69,331 72,814 3,192 15,341 
DO ALOW Ee ache n re asthe: Leite ee ee eee 58,096 43,303 1,031 8,887 
WY WISP OSs Ate ee Nise USM Rabe ® Mi had: 21,149 12,023 1,835 3,451 
Devan se LGAs, LOOT bos Avera Wiel y bbe ty 316,117 229,954 14,434 45,808 
6 Grand Dotals,-1906 oo" 5 on ee 321,136 225,434 16,806 5 
HPALTIOTOCARGR I Pal. G/s,5. i ptets sonia ote bie) Lie laters ate Le Seen BOAO Ue whe dnate acd: Ge neen 
Si. Demrengea wi sity AG abil. fd! eee DOORS achat 2,972) «o's Wee farce oa 
SEPATERTIIASER it nie) ons ke eek ees 79.68 57.96 3.64 11.54 


*Not known. 
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‘ a 
NM oD) ct B 
> G 3 g : 
S eb) — — 
z : e 5 By) 5 Sa 
8 he v 5 Heh ah R= qs 2 5 
5 — fy O je) 26 < = a 
a Tih UF a eben MON Bt 
87 22 4 NDC eae Oa ON eM a a AY Mir UN es a ee 
a GL ETC, SS TA SO nico Oe te WR eto ANUDMee i ROS Mee MANN Alc 
soe ES Wu NM AT Be Beat a NR ene du ren ane RAL VR 
90 8 a malay Ae as TI ane aka NC OAT wR Butea di tN iy 
ee ge ea ee ANDES AOE CEE Bie anna a Ret URE AU aes lat ol AU il Geena CE | Lag Pate 
Ebene he Tb al ee Rue tS bite Ee ara (a agen natin OI 
i mr ie ec errs anil NUN Me dc RATT I AOE NCO ag a 
i TR Naa ee USS ci lie a aN NASR aes eit ae Cet ee Paine fo 
Se a he SAU A Co LE 8 I BB apna Sao Rec OUR TG 1 LBA (ILI Sn eg Une HAL Ut pt) 
er OO eam a ay Ahi y hcl Litany Poke fhe earth igt aah ve Ses), NAC MN 
ne Canis neon ts oa ay ade beetle ctl (REN TE CONED rent Ae I. 
eer Ty he en PC Pag hs NL a te He Mar hh Het ee 
ne ROMP Te MR erect NI NOL el, oe liye eo an eMea SSD ERM DUNI  Hatt ABR aT 
100 28 18 17 3 28 EA RUIN AAS Rem ASN Oy eA ar 
101. 61 61 AN CSN ean 61) F29 HABMRL TAN AAS esi i ec RNS 
i SC TET Ta eat TE AE Cape Ra a cA MO ae PEO AG Sa eg Sw 
a eee eT EIR eA NU en ae Na MC oT Pee ls aclal a cael Way wee nanehie ae pe 
104 13 Di oS Sah OCG LS I WTR SaR cen Ua an a VAR aA ani, 108 
105 39 38 BONEN al ais SO at itn, Sue Patt ent OF) ne Ree oa ag 
106 35 35 UE Aare 35) TANNER Ve ete ve sc apr ie 
107 17 10} Tee che al: Lbs Th IROY AEN agate MURR panel CRNA MURR CAA 
EIEN Oe SAT Sig OTR yin tH SCR NES I em I ee AL 1A ID) Aka SNAG) rR Rs ARS gee LP eae se 
OW CEO BSE B et Eo STE ar aan 1 Rv aaaerentNs HR SenM NC 
PED: es ace 0 FP TA ARG et Pa eR Ce aN ne LE A 
“iy lhe ERNIE 2S Eos Ge Sills het CR EE ec Tae Mame eR RCT a WT eens ae 
On ToD ESE Tal ir EEN TR CT mR Aen RT a a SOE Ee an OCA RH ea 
Be a Siar ee Se BT 2 os 0 OC A SRC RS IUGR UA ene en ERMAN ca ODM oi Vee Nbr 29 
PRE gE See CURIA TPT So) 088 HL UI eel a SO De RR KS UM MPS ER 
115 12 Cinta Vina. tl 12 0 REA ARES CUNUARS SANGIN 
116 71 95) . (et Meu eo ae atte ARC Ne ACO eat ae eRe tie 4 
aR reD PI omema to oe ee Pua tae wees ee Pe 
118 TONG MA en NN ic SE 10 HONS ilies thet ata rein ak 
rami ree aN GIN yn RR het hy AR in tece Ceca vinci ena RCT 
Se eR ee te Ee ee tte oe ag ye ap PU enone 
: fete NORRIS (Pee Wet PU era RAC INU Ateh ce ho ele ten e ia, ea) Jali givoV Alb Je ce’ sheeted sinelieg) | al wifellefahell tne ep tiae Rhee dae mal anieu restanietaistns 
ay eee Soll ley Shel Ns RMA POR CRU ae Kec a neon On MT Len Mee 
1,326 914 706 960 1,161 436 95) 1,022 512 
bl 6,855 2,736 5,293 228 4,826 3.162} 10,886) 1,826 293 
2 1,141 82 °F, OE Bang 883 2 OROR ier 28,840) 11,708 
3 1,326 914 706 960 1,161 436 95} 1,022 512 
Ai 2.299 1,572 1,101 131 2,063 1,064 227 Fle yv mon ee 
5 11,544 5,304 7 Use 1,319 8,433 6,751) 11,208} 32,455) 12,518 
» 6 12,417 4,974 6,741 1,397 8,513 7,620| 14,793] 38,127) 18,804 
a AAS 330 ET OR Va gee ae AEN Ne HO OBE St oe As SVS aL as atid ga eae ea 
e 8 ytd One Ae Bini amt al ene 78 80 869} 3,585; 5,672) 1,291 
: ui pease eta x pe erapus eae Nir aE a 
i 9 2.91 1.33) 1.81 33) 2.12 1.70 2.82 8.18 3.15 
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IIlI.—Table C.—Teachers, Salaries, 
Salaries. 
ies i Noa ee O A x 
| s » o o 
Rural Schools. g 2 S a xe So a be 2 
Zi = es oo <q < 
DTA GR we ie Oa aR 70 13 57 600 490 418 
VAL OS hCG clea ANNI: SME MERIDEN NP 17, 40 137 600 450 399 
DS MOET IOCOTL | 00. oO) VR ANA RMR ae 140 14 126 700 440 397 
2 AO ELV RE) 2 ORAL, SRL 94 11 83 500 424 399 
By LTE OAB io uals a CAL eae 84 28 56 900 443 376 
a Bree abs tis Rem em smo SDMA st ast cy 108 24 84 550 433 391 
foe DOs RO PSUR ee UNL AEE La UCD 120 27 93 800 501 364 
Br SCOR ale Oa 2h LC Ae a 120 a4 88 700 475 408 
OE ON EGTIAGKAe oeO nT) Ga ER a she 146 18 128 600 348 293 
LO: Glen germygy cd heres NUN 77 is 70 500 398 376 
PRUE D ch Aik pak tay diate Seem a RRA LMR Ati 236: 58 178 550 444 393 
D/A w EN okgackss ote Re wnnaa Ludo ne MMAM MARL os 81 16 65 700 450 397 
LS TAINO GLO Gee dei oll Uetate ane 60 12 48 575 350 291 
OW TBD Ea ay eR gett DEN TM ES NS 59 Liye 48 550 469 415 
Do isstines he SN ile Sie enn rey 182 37 145 700 420 365 
OEP RROD RN Nya ain NS ID Bans 196 57 139 575 484 421 
gU7REN C's oy Sea ENMRCapaise ab pera SHANE PL ai 139 30 109 700 470 426 
TB aon ee i RR 173 21 152 550 441 399 
POU MORIA Ua eres Waa ee Ing 127 14 113 400 352 343 © 
20 Leeds and Grenville........... 236 30 206 650 385 348 
21 Lennox and Addington........ 119 15 104 500 356 343 
DOO ATCO: Weave fete Ni ata 68 17 51 600 490 385 
2SN MAGAIES ER Sra Ais WINN eae anim ros 43 150 600 472 438 
ACN OPO RNG 20) Diss HN en IC aN aa 105 26 79 550 416 379 
25 Northumberland sia eucnes 105 30 72 600 439 378 
BO MOTGR ETON 20 CE Sane 123 22 101 600 488 380 
POR LOT woe eno) OL CNC RnR 131 44 87 800 521 410 
p= ai Ea 1) GS GEOL AMO On ea Yd i a 81 23 58 600 .454 414 
29) “PETE ANU, OS). BIN sas naa RN 119 39 80 600 505 452 
SU Pebervoroueh, Uy aise in cava 103 13 90 650 442 353 
31 Prescott and Russell. .......... 104 14. 93\. 575 395 331 
Su Prince Kid ward ay eee wees 77 14 63 700 436 361 
Bs PEVOTAL DOW she tiia8l cha nn en Hm alee 158 19 139 600 413 332 
MINS BA 76.8 STA A UR PEALE IS cee oe ME all 234 65 169 800 473 383 
SO PUG PE OMG G2 ROU ed teal 82 15 67 600 ‘420 353 
BO AVICCOPIR bias woe Hire mei Saws gn a Por 25 86 600 443 374 
BUY ALCLIOOLE Hie 4 hE a Mane ene, Bi 100 3a 67 600 511 408 
ONY CLERIC eilord) Mun ens ent 88 14 74 700 479 369 
SOM Wellingtons: a hie om aa 149 44 105 810 487 423 
SOW IV- ONEWOFETU CCUG tent aga see 4 20 72 700 511 434 
RELY OP Ren TL ON AN OR AARNE Rit 206 55 151 1,100 543 416 
42 Algoma and Manitoulin ...... 135 18 117 800 442 356 
AGUAS ORS Wie kie le deunn en clulehatua ue tenth 104 ti 97 500 366 298 
AANIN TVESITE, OCC). 6d ae 84 14 70 725 419 314 
SOP ALE OO ol ki. Li ie 128 Ebr 11] 550 426 308 
46 Rainy River and Thunder Bay. 72 23 49 1,100 476 416 
D Potais) Rural Schools: | sain 5,696 1,169 4,527 1,100 458 379 
Psy Sh Tee Ale ts ene ee 1,473 205 1,268 1,900 1,157 592 
Oke: AL WTS sae. ie eee sade 1,175 187 988 1,200 §00 406 
aie UN Va cag he iy eta, 515 127 388 1,050 659 379 
Dy TANG ERotais, VOOT et aie one 8,859 1,688 ree 1,900 596 420 
6 ce PROG EY: Eee 8,753 1,748 7,005 1,700 547 369 
MURROTOASOS LNs Ue Wakil oA aR ok HOG is), caves 166 200 49 51 
S UCCTOSBEN AD 2e'e dO Man aa fay OR ae he, GOO Wendie ae ade be 2 ee 
DOT CEN UO s ats iiect a Sas ba ae ee ace vik ame rete 19.05°)1 80.949 (ou. clo ee a eee 
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— Continued. 
Certificates, Experience, etc. 
roa META LIN, 
ae Certificates. 
WEgSs We mS Ps a 
® S) moO S mUOSSCoOSS ca Coe, 43 is 
Boerne | SzSeES eceesis|SEeg | ented) = | & 
s£az50 | FE SGe28 | 8sisea| eads | e885) 2 | & 
A Ay £2 o ay a = 
38 8 =A WC lal AA RC BO Matis aise Oe Meas ee ® 
37 1 SOMA Vu ag aaah 123 11 6 
70 16 AES I a age 51 2 Li 
19 3 2 A MP ROS a OO or Cn oan 10 
19 2 NE ea RG aD aan ye 63 1 1 
20 3 PSP AeC PL ar GG LOLS MELT h Mn Oa 
47 8 90 Ge ain RE PLE y a Nees 2 
34 <i 27 1 66 16 3 
22 1 8 GY a 65 10 49 
7M AW AG le Ok AO UM an a Ly 1 46 14 5 
57 3 54 1 wp | 3 4 
28 7 AL AUR ies EE Aa eA A Dds) ial Bea 
4 ys 2 1 6 28 21 
26 2 53 aN TAT Ad Sei Di eta SP Maree Seat MED see 3 
39 5 33 2 86 12 44 
Td 6 SPAY) AREAS RMN a gh PACE ACAD ae aa 1 
52 5 RC MEOH UATE ila By i taraniee 2 
61 5 er Mai ani ave ey 104 2 6 
22 1 21 1 rail UE II a A 1 
44 5 OVEN i ae Mead 172 13 7 
18 3 14 it 8] 3 17 
2e 2 25 1 og BERD Geek ee 
95 7 88 1 COMA Many ELL Nu 
37 2 B15 Ne eee De 63 1 4 
4] 4 37 alt GOR Nae) 3 
45 v4 Behe Lie Mic ue Ne her 76 1 | 
59. i Be OO Pe Wey at nee 
30 3 PAREN SO TOR BT Bb ci Siti ea TS a 
54 2 FI eS Oa TES He 
24 . Vo aie SY Re 43 10 26 
aA fuedil Ars ae aie ee de or IRE ee 32 53 fi 
COR aia med its ok iaecs DMRS y ORD I O0 3 Me AT IAN a 11 
8 1 eh RAR a nae 65 52 30 
53 7 46 2 164 7 8 
18 ul SUE I Rh 8 Lal aE 49 10 5 
26 1 Pa a Ni a 63 3 19 
45 5) PNG) A ea BGR 49 3 1 
627 3 24 v4 57 1 ik 
61 2 MEET lek Ne ean Sri Waa 1 
52 12 ALAS ON R Nl Bact Se AU MAD cand, Uae pt RED 
133 14 119 2 A WANG RGD 82 
5 Bee Mee ae 6 1 20 80 28 
RAPP OMY TRC TAR ecu Wil \."atiel ty Beil! b) ald. oy even a 1 15 48 40 
SMR TAT ay Rie inks Sy sib aaNet Nah Hi a ne i 10 54 
DAIS Use deve a dbs! Sia core 2 3 yt 68 34 
20 1 NAPE NN SOE RP 18 9 a7 
1,656 178 1,482 22 3,027 472 515 
1,426 289 1,140 8 AS NTE 1 
972 157 818 13 159 19 9 
366 87 273 5 126 12 6 
4,420 711 3,719 48 3,347 503 531 
4,425 675 3,835 . 63 3,126 460 594 
oul re pea ee OSTA SNES, AE RACE Uk ROME ANG gerya 221 Baraat fo 
OC ae oe 116 seer ERE aa SIE 63 
49.89 8.02 41.98 54 37.78 15.68 |5.99 
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IlI.—Table C.— Teachers, Salaries, 

Experience. 
o o er) a Mone r= = 

= . SE = 6 Ati 0S. ky Rawr 

coin, wm | ohms BD | oem |S s 8 62 

Rural Schools. Sag eee g 52.8 fs 5 5 £2 a z wees S ie 5 
sihas | S829 | s25 a's (CFS lLe| SL m 

a$s08 | 48ss8 a8a38 25383 5| 73% 
POLO ee ona a nS 6119 4.03 4.43 10 8 
BATU tie Beale. aie Ay SNR 3.39 3.63 3.58 Tr. 46 
SEP POU. Bese US Buu il gh aA ace 4.61 3.31 3.44 25 33 
Ca MPERCET IN Oho RN eh RC 4.68 3.05 3.24 4 32 
DUNG SS Leh Rania 6.62 3.16 4.31 6 27 
raja) BAsbw EZ NC OMAR UI TRUM Pina OP ae 6.54 Sirk ASA MO in Ie, 43 
ALS AEG s NE age ies Rea SRA 6.55 3.95 4.54 4 29 
Fe Rd Cys bay EAU RASPY RRS MeN te ME Tide 3.74 4.80 14 31 
O Hrontenac siststiiy Se oesee 6.03 3.89 4.15 11 47 
TO GEN PALEY FC i ty 8.5 5.62 5.88 4 Tox 
TEGTeven aN iru rae a ans 6.23 3.18 3.89 28 65 
bale ea at fa oe is weal 3.9 4.03 4.00 3 31 
18 VELADUL LOI. CauNiet ne ae een 5.27 3.56 3,90 13 12 
TPO VETAIGON Sek eevee) Mice 7°59 4.84 5.35 6 12 
AD) A MASCITIIS a 20 2 eae LN cy 8.52 3.63 4.62 31 40 
IA Wh a & Pha a ee A te od 9.26 4.51 5.89 5 36 
LT AEN NC Ne che U Rue ce uy aly aetna 8.18 4.19 5.05 16 33 
PS" Daan bOw Gis sie eae en eek 6.58 3.6 3.96 22 44 
DUS Ee hd alps an HOR IGN UERN ope Ie NANI 3.57 4.44 4.03 6 35 
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EYP UARUOS eA TOE Ce us Mauna n a athe We 16,172 97 78,655 71 38,577 46 133,406 14 
POU EM rOT OR yO Ena Meslay 14,590 72 99,949 00 46,797 08 161,336 80 
LAN 26 | GRUNER RMN UE Aa CCI A AE 12,489 52 80,269 22 58,262 01 151,020 75 
PAGS TEUONN yet AU ea Tae 11,169 76 94,746 54 35,989 59 141,905 89 
OG TsO ONO Ue aa rier el y4 47,709 41 18,243 82 05 L240 30 
20 Leeds and Grenville............ 11,686 50 99,785 20 35,940 95 147,362 65 
21 Lennox and Addington......... 7,299 97 43,916 60 20,239 90 71,456 47 
PUNO OTN Cu MOC HGR ae 4,457 34 36,660 06 19,886 37 61,003 77 
DSH MIG OT ESE 16 Oo ey TU Ma ay oi 16,672 06 107,006 13 57,447 16 181,125 35 
AV OREON o ah, ccTA, DU al oR aaa 5,986 59 51,218 94 40,764 09 97,969 62> 
20) Northumberland sh. 005 eee 6,486 75 48,731 05 27,575 86 82,793 66 
ZO OD VATION 682 ot Da Dee My ale tao 9,946 35 64,214 24 2a Alay 102,872 36 
DUO RTOEG Hn. ea TLR BAIT SAN ae eT 12,368 61 76,492 50 56,928 37 145,789 48 
BONE OOM angie Oe OL nu ae a Me ca tn 5,955 36 2,594 06: 23,299 63 71,849 05 
CIN Garo aL SN Ae Sooo My MY Rio en 11,165 47 66,656 84 36,620 08 114,442 39 
50, Peterboroug i .., weary ums hes 8,295 90 42,605 05 18,610 07 69,511 02 
31 Prescott and Russell............ 9,625 69 40,780 56 19,929 31 70,335 56 
DONE TICS KOA WATrds viet tees Gnomon 4,047 01 33,815 33 13,886 92 51,749 26 
OCCU EO WR vitae cus (teu cre aeRe ae | 8,020 44 56,280 17 33,584 14 97,884 75 
BA MOTI COR cbs ks oot cashes ptr CALNE a 16,290 67 114,988 45 69,401 00 201,130 12 
SO COTMAOT ES hs Wks Aerae eR, Lk ein ara 3,654 17 34,984 72 10,336 88 48,975 77 
BeGIIN LOLOT WAR ki ata UN ae Ohl aM | 9,681 49 48,212 39 21,776 29 79,670 17 
UA MCADEY LOG (Mia ire AT AC MPA ante: | 8,605 72 64,110 60 56,048 92 128,765 24 
er VY A CATT Ceri OR Ope A a 4,884 46 40,436 95 29,948 47 75,269 88 
SOU WV Cl MetOn ee 26 out vin NGHOUAAIATS Bailie We: 76,080 30 50,715 39 140,142 49 
ATU VV eMEWV OTE DLN hou eiclaiike, ® own nig | 7,848 53 46,006 41 41,157 37 95,012 31 
MOT aL ioe ceil Nel AUN eta | 17,081.81 138,695 53 133,882 01 289,658 85 
42 Algoma and Manitoulin........ | 21,896 55 47,596 40 25,672 22 95,165 17 
AS ANAS MOIES 1 costa Siancieme ak Woke ete | 14,879 51 24,404 69 13,461 10 52,745 30 
BA VINEDISRINS LOCC! hie. Cy ti 16,490 27 28,147 47 11,070 48 55,708 22 
BS Harry POMII ck hn auokas ae 17,050 12 33,229 93 13,975 37 64,255 42 
46 Rainy River and Thunder Bay..| 10,361 80 29,323 53 12,481 56 52,166 89 
47 Albany and Moose Fort........ 300 00 300 00 
DOHA Nothin slew sehen ome nite 459,218 32 | 2,688,672 85 | 1,504,110 50 4,652,001 67 
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Expenditure. 
se) wa w Rabe 
rye mh ad om ro) 
eae) Ss oe a bey. (= = 
et me RB RS He Se S88 4 
oaks a9 8 SE ns payee: M92 2 i 
oe oe Easo ag els S 
S3 ee sees | ager | ghee |) g 
Sw Sas 2a an Boa o SBa a ee 
AH wD 4 ma H gc 
a S06 REA Re Soe Piece $ 6c 
1 30,126 10 2,864 56 2,619 54 10,401 31 46,011 51 27,103 91 
2 73,385 66 7,943 07 3,749 64 20,169 05 105,247 42 42,909 37 
3 — 55,795 09 7,740 96 2,748 07 17,952 68 84, 236 80 16,617 95 
4 ' 37,740 34 4,607 81 1,337 29 11,775 18 55,460 62 19,670 10 
5 33,120 34 | 4,302 86 | 4,509 73 9,682 72 51,615 65 eral Rah 
6 43,539 61 4,430 89 | 2,808 88 13,309 04 64,088 42 22,794 35 
7 51,649 49 7,296 35 5,002 64 20,879 44 84,827 92 36,694 67 
8 51,295 88 8,367 41 | 4,713 46 17,056 07 81,432 82 24,330 87 
9 41,264 17 1,532 16 | 2,071 93 9,038 17 53,906 43 22,086 35 
28,523 53 4,690 40 1,492 15 6,789 87 41,495 95 10,977 65 
94,329 97 10,555 84 | 8,945 85 31,903 14 145,734 80 42,495 66 
32,021 44 11,135 62 | 3,870 04 11,175 86 58,202 96 20,677 48 
14,542 95 1,444 58 | 1,803 41 3,977,67 21 768 61 | 5,632 91 
25,022 49 LiiDGh 1,205 21 8,834 17 36,841 48 13,509 09 
64,349 28 7,517 27 5,193 49° 16,558 37 93,618 41 39,787 73 
86,739 87 14,637 47 2,902 00 23,898 64 128,177 98 33,158 82 
62,181 23 5,212 66 | 5,184 46 20,643 61 93,221 96 57,798 79 
69,783 97 9,672 54 4,367 10 23,495 91 107,819 52 34,586 37 
43,324 17 2,101 26 1,610 69 8,837 16 55,873 28 17,254 07 
82,794 28 3,162 47 6,180 85 19,392 66 111,530 26 39,832 39 
39,396 92 2,355 98 5,300 05 10,263 01 57,315 96 14,140 51 
27,674 60 990 70 2,649 67 11,475 94 42,790 91 18,212 86 
86,226 30 4,966 67 7,840 85 27,914 33 | 126,948 15 54,177 20 
40,367 68 7,22),18 1,885 75 9,831 17 59,305 73 38,663 89 
42,160 41 4,644 05 2.245 44 11,538 89 60,588 79 22.204 87 
53,190 18 3,442 94 3,287 85 17,439 67 77,360 64 25,511 72 
60,775 61 9,799 84 3,103 03 17,192 35 90,870 83 54,918 65 
34,185 27 7,007 18 2,683 33 11,229.97 55,465 75 16,383 30 
55,719 14 10,512 87 4,392 15 16,183 77 86,807 93 27,634 46 
36,052 62 5,455 29 3,493 19 9,305 07 54,306 17 15,204 85 
34,625 18 4,933 07 3,299 15 11,990 69 54,848 09 15,487 47 
28,571 85 2,930: 21 | 1,548 45 7,109 58 40,160 09 11,589 17 
52,650 64 10,795 95 1,252 29 10,842 33 75,541 21 22 343 54 
94,550 50 18,341 22 4,854 57 29,163 54 141,909 83 59,220. 29 
30,469 40 2,648 34 1,441 58 7,228 49 41,787 81 7,187 96 
41,959 95 4,067 77 2,434 52 12,658 19 61,120 43 18,549 74 
44,609 98 15,202 47 2,141 07 13,606 09 75,559 61 53,205 63 
33,831 74 6,852 58 1.22175 10,267 66 §2,173 73 23,096 15 
66,376 72 4,675 17, 1,691 49 25,931 65 98,675 03 41,467 46 
40,599 73 4,141 99 | 1,574 85 13,149 70 59,466 27 35,546 04 
90,198 66 78,052 00 6,162 86 40,306 96 214,720 48 74,938 37 
46,058 84 10,512 72 2,035 55 14,008 26 72,615 37 22,549 80 
28,236 87 2,365 41 2,030 26 12,537 55 45,170 09 7,575 21 
24,627 26 6,360 25 2,008 08 16,865 16 49,860 72 5,847 50 
35,272 00 3,890 42 2,632 60 12,925 69 54,720 71 9,534 71 
25,633 62 6,164 55 2,423 54 9,259 32 43,481 03 8,685 86 
300 00 300 00 
2,215,851 53 354,686 56 147,950 32 695,995 75 | 3,414,484 16 | 1,237,517 51 
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Receipts. 
mM 
a © S ce 
2 3 a§ oS 5 ae 
Cities. Lae gig S82 x 3a 3 
a ang see asb0e 
200 BO <q cha a SQ A 
4 = > e~ 
$ Cc. $ Cc. $ Cc. c. 
DBE VITE yi ci suche era poem amet 908 00 13,755 72 2,486 51 17,150 23 
Dr TAMUOT '\ ih, sea eee Ue Ann reraiee *2,536 99 74,159 00 3,513 18 80,209 17 
Soh athamn il Sc roe ce foe is) ete 1,297 45 21,181 76 536 38 23,015 59 
UN Cae WOE WES at Rita Ar gn OS mato ROMA AL NN 836 00 15,958 27 2,156 46 18,950 73 
ERLE ere, U6) AAR Pepe aun cA. *2,151:18 24,726 95 172 75 27,030 83 
OG) Eeaniiiton fu eve tee ss hea *8,036 70 122,316 26 18,686 17 149,039 13 
PAD ERbOD Let) eee MON le ae 2,126 23 29,365 00 3,885 97 35,377 20 
SD SONGON 4B McCrea ace ei wa 17,083 93 143,381 91 3,142 06 153,607 90 
Oo Niagara: Malle. pls beeen 886 00 12,690 00 301 09 13,877 09 
TOO tla wa ae ye anes ak SRG) Ooi int eae *7,705 51 302,015 00 11,533 62 321,254 13 
Ld; Peterborough wi tec Ve ee eee 1,430 41 25,690 00 39,074 74 66,195 15 
TE POre! ATi We eh Mild oy ee a 1,136 00 53,800 00 4,874 28 59,810 28 
1S et: Catharinese es oh ea 1,186 26 19,751 77 5,491 63 26,429 66 
aT GSS Bd ee) 06 Cea RA HA cI6 1,855 50 25,550 00 3,112 99 30,518 49 
TE Stra ghord ce ys ote ai ble eee rem 1,608 46 _ 24,150 00 3,058 56 28,817 02 
TO! POPORLO! CR eas Cts e ne ee oles *32,410 69 | 1,043,091 00 223,709 41 1,299,211 10 
Die RUS ROT 200 eer inte hte a el eno Lee 1,455 00 30,331 00 2,408 91 34,194 91 
ES AVGOG STOCK ar iin ney oan ania ie *1,540 00 16,550 00 1,854 47 19,944 47 
Sale: UR eR ame AE UN 8 AU 76,170 26 | 1,998,463 64 329,999 18 2,404,633 08 
Towns 
RHA LO Mam TIA 2) thon. valde ae en ae 29 00 519 38 1,738 36 2,286 74 
PA MASON. s Yat tile sede shamans uence tae 539 00 3,245 00 1,256 25 5,040 25 
SiN AONE.) OU) Noid nie ete rpdanehes ele 241 00 4,184 98 844 55 5,270 539s 
AWA milverstbung (any vaca ote cee ee 497 00 1,580 00 14,214 94 16,291 94 
AG Dron). Coat an een eete 283 00 4,824 00 2,322 85 7,429 85 
GOAUPOTA A ee oii Me A eee eg 184 00 3,200 00 86 30 3,470 30 
TOAD dl ba OV os MRE nS ng RRND Ska Na 263 76 4,662 02 373 62 5,299 40 
SS ARTS Gas i raked suet WS Cate Re 801 00 15,000 00 8,002 33 23,803 33 
Ee STs) gc emmanuel er Aue Arabs BIN 1,501 09 25,946 54 788 70 28,236 33 
LO Blenweim isp wave, sheets oe hducb aed 536 00 4,532 45 843 75 5,912 20 
PRUE SS 00 id 24 hg od MAL MOND OM a pa 265 00 8,846 79 110 00 9,221 79 
Les OMEN Lire Cee Ae he vs ERIS 200 00 227 96 361 75 789 71 
TeeeRSOR EL WWE LE ry a) NUS air lo tease cman 468 00 1,993 33 314 83 2,776 16 
ta BowmManvillect ces disie venue 309 00 5,500 00 1 09 5,810 09 
TY BTACeDTIGRE: a Mond aiedicne Ae haw eee 1,378 00 6,073 00 5,977 21 13,428 21 | 
PAR pton Ch ee Alaa AN BER cae 491 00 5,300 00 1,088 58 6,879 58 
Tae rock ville: oo noe eae g *1,666 00 14,700 00 2.21415 18,580 15 
tei bruce Sinesy ek ae 474 00 2,017 00 152 22 2,643 22 
LO Cache Bay, 17a, owe wc ane way 152 00 1,648 00 10 00 1,810 00 
Or Campvelliordiiiss ce ded eth 271 00 3,320 99 1,429 58 5,021 57 
PiMvarleton: PIBGE Lh saint cal eee 442 00 6,845 00 66 38 7,353 38 
PE AMOERIE. SuiN't Ziti ade ace acc eee ata 205 00 3,800 00 1,775 51 5,780 51 
Rs CHSTGOTR Gana, CARL duel wd sare gues 418 00 3,950 00 362 44 4,730 44 
TUNG? OF: 1 AMR Oe A ge oe MI yal EE 72 OO Ma ieee suas ama 7,486 31 7,558 31 _ 
DE IOS Se EE cite s 2 e hn were, 571 27 6,600 00 546 07 7,717 34 
2G MEG BREW OOGS: ui.d wave. ely eanvoroner ee 820 78 17,700 00 812 57 19,333 35 
a aprer Clb: aehund. ec ude cae 252 00 8,009 54 4,785 76 13,047 30 
PEAS OLEV 3 0 EU RS a SO PNA IRR te Beer *702 00 7,850 00 218 00 8,770 00 
DOLD ESEPONLO bss See, ca kG Oe ate wn ean 343 00 5.967 00 510 39 


6,820 39 


* Grant for Technical Education included. 


+ Including Grant to Normal School. 
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S hes i tere 
Gq : ad 1 Hien o) 
. ; EgES Hae a tT ieee 
‘wm o Oey Ys os Ae Cage B28 + 
Bie a 2 oN ae Sige eet. © o 
as one a oN 2 Reo A, BEA ENS a 
SD 255 SS a8 Sago £Se 8, = 
= we 4 ad H aa 
Cc. $ c $ c > RM ee Bes OD nals 
Syed ea) ag ee AN 8 235 42 6,070 15 16,032 19 1,118 04 
26,497 46 29,457 19 3,135 O1 21,073 52 80,163 18 45 99 
ee Mi slo enlace! a eae Aa nce cs Ae 6,698 34 2a BD, 9: at Pee ae 
9,384 40 Bron OTH hate oa ahae ta aL 4,508 63 18,626 59 324 14 
18,259 40 52 25 224 25 8,494 93 ZT OSO Sarr ih se A a 
105,617 46 601 30 8,698 45 26,135 96 141,053 17 1,985 96 
DOT BE Pe. Mulls, 1,542 67 91522 S71. 1S68T7 BO ese 
88,225 09 29,979 24 106 57 35,297 00 TH3607-90 fo. hua 
9,065 25 2,178 08 72 89 1,700 00 18,016 22 , 860 87 
104,959 60 186,937 26 3,030 39 | 50,716 81 | 295,949 06 25,305 OF 
21,062 50 83,934 88 2.444 43 S58 840 ie > GOED ab? yc uieal ea 
11,582 48 37,995 97 T2202 477 4,741 64 55,092 86 4,277 42 
LOT) TAIN ie EER ra 12,583 70 | 25,344 24 | 1,085 42 
OS Doe SE Saad eae 40 00 10,869 34 | 30,428.59 89 90 
16,865 00 EYE Sate 4 tie cate ake ICO R 7282 DESL 12) Viale tea ae 
573,348 42 269,703 96 4,696 24 236,751 64 | 1,084,500 26 | 214,710 84 
22,800 58 otliok 92128 9,442 51 33,906 63 288 28. 
DoT OROUI ares. ale Man ting 1,097 05 4,881 71 19,417 76 526 71 
1,103,741 96 547,184 70 26,933 37 470,154.41 | 2,148,014 44 | 256 618 64 
825 00 SOOO Hebe by heel Gas 1,308 35 2,168 85 117 89 
eile ONSET SFA Bd IR aR 1,523 32 4,701 67 338 58 
EEC RNa | Qh yi 7 NM ollie 8 1,086 81 5,098 84 171 69 
3,830 00 102 64 169 76 12,167 21 16,269 61 22 33 
EMU; On io Na ee ae 4 40 1,573 51 5,560 09 1,869 76 
CED OUR CE probe ede de Ba 27 47 822 37 3,430 58 39 72 
3,048 34 446 68 98 28 1,206 10 SPENT AG NG OAM RE CoE 5 
10,974 51 8,291 30 170 00 3,852 38 23,288 19 515 14 
18,581 51 1,763 55 1,344 77 5,274 24 26,964 07 1,272 26 
3,783 75 430 43 65 62 838 20 5,118 00 794 20 
3,362 37 1,850 00 344 50 3,153 05 8,709 92 511 87 
RU or a eres COMERS oh S Geta bis Sayed 70 00 617 00 172 71 
71) AOS SVAN Se Bs RO NG SS 212,19 395 91 QO foldae 44 44 
4,077 92 pgs Sih ee A PR oI BEA 1,473 53 5,681 43 128 66 
6,495 79 4,415 61 175 08 2204 83 13,291 31 136 90 
4,908 10 789 55 2 50 802 57 6,502 72 376 86 
11,473 68 710 00 81 18 6,267 52 18,532 38 47 77 
Te Ones sr iebeen tinier a \ hase 6 eel $8 re 637 08 2,627 08 16 14 
et a OAR cee tciag bulla see he's, 4. Be Pisle we 320 84 1,784 09 75 91 
ASO Mies BRE a Oe cet 4 te Se ee 1,356 76 BOB PO Ty eaten ae 
EE DADS RNN LEON we slots yeseisss tale 30 00 2,228 76 7,205 31 148 07 
De Oa eee! Ree Gudea nl Bick S.qce sia olal sie 8's 3,187 18 5,411 22 369 29 
TREN OTC IS bots Se ANG Oe Sie Ota ae A 934 93 4,562 56 167 88 
1,710 50 5,278 86 47 90 517 25 7,554 51 3 80 
a 0h oe I Re 1,641 88 6,790 13 927 21 
11,492 70 1,981 37 411 20 4.049 98 17,935 25 1,398 10 
ep pave iaky 7 A028 We NE aa a a Eo 7,828 77 11,214 OL 1,833 29 
tts Mee tren ieee he viele eilidads a sine 6 shbie Aare 2,493 54 8,536 56 233 44 
RS) ed Do bl ICY Sa Pe 64 00 1,617 51 6,493 53 326 86 
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Cea ea een eRe FONT Da PN ATV VLA Degree nes See Be eh NE en 
Receipts. 
© 
od a be 
Towns.—Continued a6 a © ae a 
sey gy cae greg gee 
aaa Be Z aos Da2O°f . 
Soa 3) S o ea as mH eB OC Oy 
m & ae eB BS ane 5 
B05 sO < Suan SL A 
4 = © = 
tek ee $ Cc. $ Cc. Pace 
SO EGRGEN oy oa Ota ea nere oaireal 575 00 3,985 00 375 64 4,935 64 
SUNG aes os Bec uevehuome vere 312 00 5,550 00 125.13 5,987 13 
SOMO VINE! e VME es ugue Ue aietavancan 277 00 4,331 37 . W6T-63.4 4,775 90 
So lin sis es dare acs ode ere cacs 910 00 5,663 93 2,698 97 9,274 90 
Sa Kast OnORtOs Ta thr honk gis Rinne 415 00 18,322 47 5,524 45 24,261 92 
SalFonglebarwiyieod sf/3 00. PERS LN 23 82 50 500 00 300 00 882 50 
SE PAORRER cells JAW te Meteor aie cae ea eee 143 00 3,600 00 213 07 3,956 07 
STM GPERE | tahoe utile tite ciate abomantanne 328 0 2,749 85 566 76 3,644 61 
SOOT TANGER eM esi loli CO yuntannaee 478 00 3,424 00 268 30 4,170 30 
BO CRANE Wade We naeete eh nt i clic om nora 915 95 21,600 00 1,007 41 23,523 36 
AO RANA OGUE Vai tee Ae: i sutelew ee 583 00 6,566 39 1,988 88 9,138 27 
ATI OCEPICI: AE Mae, Tei aut) ks 577 00 6.525 10 185 00 1,204 
AP GOTEV DAP La iirkeaniate te lah dun Uae 1,071 00 1,801 00 555 20 3,427 20 
AS Graven Wurst. oie Peas tourer 268 00 4,632 00 164 99 5,064 99 
Ad SETA Le VUE coer tisdale ea Rh ee 135 00 6,566 CO 6,056 15 12,757 15 @ 
Ai EAD OVEN Nome Cuma unis ie Mun 428 00 4,490 00 401 19 5,319 19s 
AGO TLAETISUOU: (cleH Slice nh cco ieroqe ra aie ne 181 00 7,398 94 42 74 7,622 68 ¥ 
A TVW ROS DULY oa Auge Mayda ti 53 00 1,838 75 1,465 51 3,357 26 
48 Hespeler ....... A ah RA ae 325 26 4,977 50 513 91 5,816 67 
AGU PIM ENTE ais iou Ueda a 637 00 5,267 63 12031 6,630 00 
HOOT MFETS Lil avai ee EEN aie g 632 95 7,890 92 364 08 8,887 95 
EVO MCAT GING Ahi. iak hy een Gan 444 00 4,806 00 165 98 5,415 98 
Ans SB ekea-9 90 W Cena iN Hae SLE ea 174 00 4,350 00 438 88 4,962 88 
abe th ey AO) cee NRE coe SO a ALARM A MIA 456 00 15,648 60 81 55 16,186 15 
Ra Neate LOL 2 eens ih logis seta 160 00 750 00 1,275 00 2,185 00 
SpA Lear neton sy me hie cee - 314 00 4,400 00 120 14 4,834 14 
BAe BCs Le cr Ri pms oe he, On a ealg nD 738 00 13 1oa-ob 1,147 91 15,019 42 
FAIASISTO WOL.s,c lea ua runs a MMe areas 289 95 4,465 00 106 21 4,861 16 
BR Ise CUPrent Mace selma ae 588 00 2.12700 878 91 3,593 91 
PO MEASR ONY cc 413 CTA gy clk ate cel nen et 82 00 1,323 O1 1,129 65 2,534 66 
BOT MALER WA AUER eee cs pCR ais 29 00 1,146 42 104 73 1,280 15 
HOM RECN TO) Ws BUM arnt ot UAE NON MRR UC Be 411 00 4,150 00 2,813 41 7,374.41 © 
PNET SING 34. Mishel vin, Gels Ronan ons 429 00 8,107 80 22,962 04 31,498 84 — 
is 0 WN 80) 8 Re Mere UTC I Ab ape aina(Use CN 693 00 3,101 30 1,146 67 4,940 97 
2 AN TE Se4 Ce) WEAR Ue A UC AMIR A 207 00 3,493 00 73 02 3,773 02 
Co wLOuUnt POTest scuba es ah eC alae 367 00 3,723 00 775 21 4,865 21 
GOMINDANOG a gah cine Leilene 458 00 5,850 00 642 58 6,950 58 
Shanew Liskeard iii. cit Mee ee 1,042 00 2,000 00 4,690 96 1; (oe ee 
GaliNecniner kets ts vues © ar MO 431 00 - 4,000 00 1,837 27 6,268 27 
SPUD: Co Wg RAS RN EE OR 158 00 1,800 00 89 70 2,047 70 
POP NORE DS Va ctiinty ec) unis Ran 307 00 8,069 58 5,516.72 138,893 30 
PLO eT OPONUO UG aie anor g ictal as 339 00 10,338 07 168 06 10,845 13 
EL MOORE Sih Choos MON Duara ah aN We er eas 174 00 4,100 00 439 65 4,713 65 
MEAN CO VILE Te Chcdee Mee a oateplanaee | 436 00 5,396 00 155 74 5,987 74 
Pel Or} Re Be SUE aeRO i ah ey 465 00 11,500 00 8,311 06 20,276 06 
PAGS OLAS ps MCR RRR OT PR MMR ete Fok 5138 00 8,107 00 6,935 25 15,555 25 
TOROIW OM SOU 0, satis aiiactate tee te 1,364 68 19,800 00 2,028 10 23,192:0e 
PAPO TAereCOTIe Ul Vive tc a se rele 591 00 4,150 00 136 79 4,877 79 
PREV Wit A eavhhl tgal ara. o sik is da ad 361 00 5,600 00 306 77 6,267 77.@ 
MOTEL ci ene Mae tice ey OA aiete 140 00 1,545 00 768 94 2,453 94 
BORPALrYy OUD Y vito sms) Se 15 Zwialoon 1,484 00 8,535 31 1,366 17 11,385 48 
Ber eUMOLO Rast el Lee imitans. On a ntethioe 388 00 5,956 18 8,691 60 15,035 78 
82 *Penetanguishene. .... 2.2.5.5. 321 00 5,579 79 260 27 6,161 06 
CAEP Lith: me eee pte ie en ¥ 413 00 5,632 34 1,898 53 7,943 87 
BAY Detrhionsy wel tie svi oes ve Bela cee 418 00 27,000 00 1,985 78 29,403 78 — 


* Including Protestant Separate School. 
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Expenditure. 
g gg girs 
q id eS 
: z BSeS | Suey | 32S g 
2s ges eso gags S08 
2s ao w EaESS aeos OOS 5, 
o's gS Silewpes aan SEBS 
aes) 255 2s ie Mar ds SBA a 
ca D 4 a 
$ Cc. $ Cc. ei $ Cc. $ c 
30 3,657 79 238 78 249 36 698 89 4,844 82 
31 vee SS 1 ee na 4 50 1,539 94 5,887 58 
32 DENT OUNW, Sha ee RR, Glin s cul ces 1,418 34 4,775 84 
33 4,301 67 1,494 10 260 81 1,104 57 7,161 15 
34 7,239 00 12,907 53 935 51 3,179 88 24,261 92 
35 205 00 219 42 204 12 181 54 810 08 
36 Pe rom es ce eases 18 00 1,204 79 3,925 55 
37 CATO OR eat eae NES Meese cee Wao ya 801 14 3,411 14 
38 BO OO LON met, Po ks Die 133 76 1,259 51 4,113 37 
39 He AY ESP SE) od MoI Sif Eee ee nn 9,759 33 23,433 14 
40 DVO OSTA eye outs 106 71 1,928 21 7,654 54. 
age DEAS IDO PONE ace vista abate 86 75 1,987 10 7,287 10 
ay DOT UR a. ase 87 54 Be 18 3,311 2 
43 DMO oc ee EAL R ictus cle cee eS 1,567 14 4,988 6 
44 1,895 00 4,759 72 572 58 2,745 38 9,972 68 
45 8,450 85 233 90 85 85 1,384 82 5,155 42 
46 2,298 50 Bed ian 960 39 7,107 53 
47 1,331 50 PO OO eat ee. eM 326 21 viyaral 
48 4.181 20 oar aN NSE he as ote 939 14 5,382 78 
49 4,203 40 11 50 131 50 947 69 5,294 09 
50 BYASB OB ce dis aah 75 01 2,327 19 ie 18 
51 Los VE" 2 atm We BY Oo. | Ae ear 1,140 73 4,728 78 
Var 3,241 25 76 12 93 54 1,125 60 4,536 51 
53 10,476 60 2,353 31 107 90 ' 3,244 19 16,182 00 
54 460 00 | 110 78 84 27 1,529 95 2,185 00 
55 3,652 90 ECO CN ROMO Bey , ss re a 
56 PA Gt MP Hote ate Ns wk a ye bak : 
57 CN Grae g Coane airs 48 35 1,085 16 4,778 60 
58 TIGSZOD ACA. Dee, 128 60 1,150 60 2,961 45 
59 1,010 00 464 40 87 51 Oe au 
60 BOO THOO Beret NUN W eK. oa ey ay 
61 4,423 25 315 00 242 96 1,340 66 6,321 87 
62 7,296 50 Oa yg One aE 1,695 53 30,149 86 
63 SOONG Ve Vanes tie, 157 46 791 49 4,498 95 
64 3,058 50 367 26 25 00 238 87 3,689 63 
65 DOUG EE a na ne 1,482 80 ne a 
66 Noy Sais | SAID Res 2 aah ene aes ea 1,542 85 ,186)1: 
67 3,867 59 BRO seo eats 2.994 90 7,246 39 
68 PETAR Obese eine os 12 00 1,490 43 5,245 43 
69 HA 2 OO nl uy te sels 15 00 374 35 1,814 35 
70 6,177 95 Bes UOT bouts weak tat 7,150 35 13,893 30 
71 5,819 16 15.21.62 569 90 3,187 70 10,698 08 
u2 2,710 00 37 62 28 47 1,214 29 3,990 38 
73 Us coc bas ak ea gee Re 20 10 1,349 21 5,784 45 
74 SSO sath Bete asi. 234 88 2.750 78 11,275 08 
75 6,534 11 796 15 502 83 7,722 16 15,555 25 
76 16,057 88 52 30 52 86 4,937 98 21,101 02 
77 PBMC ares. toY 534 84 766 13 4,869 35 
78 TUS SLT 4 CORI ee tea 10 00 Le zt a " 
79 PHGORUD Meee Wi Mem. Tey 0§ 
80 7,327 00 1,817 24 75 27 1,574 26 10,793 77 
81 5,377 50 7,626 00 11 00 1,373 98 14,388 48 
ae 4.554 32 281 50 15 25 1,079 22 5,930 29 
83 © 4,485 00 sn ges i ene SRR Oe 2,764 28 7,447 06 
- 84 5,476 46 Pee SNe ne Css wobec 3,492 61 27 712 41 
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1,052 54 
1,348 98 
442 02 
83 39 
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V.—Table E.— | 
Receipts. 
© 
wi O° = 
fn Concluded ee ES © BS ; 
a a= Wee A 
owns.— Concluded. ae gee B82 a sa 
. ae aren sos g2ee 
AS 2D Pe Sing & pear are = 
Hae ab @ Soule ities a s'o 
@ 5Ug ov How S aD Ry 
4 = S = 
C. Bn Ce 1 a 6 S$. ¢.@ 
RA MPTOBOT ese Ne Cala Uiae aes ee na 566 96 3,200 00 4,836 24 8,603 21) © 
BE PORE Ope 72h." ae eee iG ae ae 7 493 00 8,350 00 598 78 9,441 78 | 
Si (Po wasedin or ek. yeaa 258 00 1,569 00 123 Se 3,040 32 
SS TPTeSCOtt er eee. Wi Mane 384 00 4,225 00 334 31 4,943 31 
SO Preetoe citer. le eae le: opp eee nay mee 270 57 5,200 00 448 44 5,919 01 | 
SOV Rainy Riven ee jes)! we eonee 210 00 4,070 00 405 25 4,685 25: - 
OL RSUITEW Gabi en Che Sige gies cee Ne 344 00 5,571 81 972 54 6,888 35 — 
OF MRI GERO WI RLU oi vie, a Ma 226 00 3,956 48 12329 4,305 77 | 
OS GS. VER IY Stee Aue ath alia \e wr aan 385 00 5,424 70 265 63 6,075 33 4 
OF Sana wiCh yc wep wees sao a omanee 93 00 £70229 431 62 2,226 91 
OR Sarnia ce avecko ue tel a Roe ae 1,019 00 18,001 79 1,882 04 20,902 83 
96 Santt: Ste/\Mariei lies. cia 1,033 00 19,792 00 1,043 08 21,868 08 | 
OT MOALOR Gc san aU ia JEs py Gages 194 00 4,039 09 105 13 4,338 22 @ 
OB SRT CU. Rais cones oe uinte fall nae 515 33 5,592 14 127 99 6,235 46 | 
OG Smits Halls (dee ii eee a 646 00 8,681 84 817 98 10,145 82 
LOO SOUCH ADI D TOM CUE. Mi \ irs cia): Weave 382 00 4,100 00 554 95 5,036 95° 
POSEY OR ean Ae a) are 503 00 4,680 00 229 27 5,412.27 © 
NO EOCLLON. ever ant eee ahah mene 168 V0 5,531 00 548 96 6,247 96 
LOS SEACH TO Val eros Whe nna abe a eta 469 00 4,950 00 274 37 5,693 37 9 
Oe Sturgeon Walls Von Wain Mae: 162 00 3,913 00 4,874 10 8,949 10 4 
TOS (SUC Ur a POC es au Ewe 530 00 7,946 00 4,115 45 12,591 45 4 
TOG NT essalor see Oks oe alias ye 334 00 2,842 93 473 31 3,650 24 
LOT GORD DUP Vi ctr ONhe aia ce an 125 50 2,434 00 8 65 2,568 15 4 
LOS “PROFOlds Sie san a a OE 170 00 “,775 00 23 97 3,968 97.9 
LOG (VT rllson burs yee ys he aan 265 59 5,158 25 416 67 5,840 51 © 
BO \Pordnto Junction seo eles 1,551 74 38,010 00 2,229 42 41,791 16 4 
Prenton Man ee Tae ke sek ee 352 00 5,044 73 707 71 6,104 44 | 
VED Mx radve i a tiie as sie are Meatateys 178 00 3,332 00 78 90 3,588 90 
MSV ank eek VA My ie IN ae | ZOO Oi as as aera renee 2,859 95 3,068 95 
Lia Walkerton lvoe cite an 362 00 5,108 48 147 53 5,618 01 | 
LED OW eliverv Uiheyc seats ules eum eae 308 50 7,495 00 1,904 75 9,708 25:8 
116 Wallaceburg yee. ee 660 00 5,815 00 522 88 6,997 88 | 
RVI ALOTIOOL Teas Mle wae Sates 405 67 8,066 08 200 15 8,671 90 4 
11S Webb wood “Gniniiinls clack ie ie 77 00 1,955 35 609 96 2,642 31 © 
BLO WINS UAT Cis ua dela toie gies eee 375 78 5,150 00 2,281 56 7,807 34 | 
OO NPR TED Y< . Urcatiel anmenione a octane are 372 00 4,300 00 335 67 5,007 67 @ 
TOU OWiarton 2 ciceermnes 6 cea aot 258 00 4,325 68 71 05 4,654 73 
Aor Aine hamccniioer vikle sl cio, eae eRe 247 00 5 760 90 558 94 4,566 84 — 
MT Ota lei a2 iin Haas, ele Renee 53,991 83 762,479 28 199, 487 83 1,015,958 94 — 
Totals. 
MURUTAL SCHOO RE Ts SUN Lion ebAe 459,218 32 | 2,688,672 85 | 1,504,110 50 4,652,001 67 — 
OBE Tho ok, CIR Nl aketne aha ale See 76,170 26 | 1,998,463 64 329,999 18 2,404,633 08 — 
Uda Ne a: er RE eras ae nL Se RP 53,991 83 762,479 28 199,487 83 1,015,958 94 — 
AMIR OD 6.0. LIER Cal BO Uee Aes Aaa 25,335 00 254,892 70 113,726 96 393,954 66 — 
5 Grand totals, 1907 0s soe. «| 614,715 41 | 5,704,508 47 | 2.147,324-47 8,466,548 35 
GGrand totals, VO0C). 4. .6o4,4.. eee 470,317 13 | 5,116,964 09 | 1,636,042 67 7,223,323 89 @ 
TATOO AROS lias ls MWe ake anlar afc meats 144,398 28 587,544 38 511,281 80 1,243,224 46 — 
STP PUCCHLALCR OMe nes. craw dine Sleek 7.26 67 .37 25), 36}, cee eee 


Cost per pupil, enrolled attendance : Rural schools, $15.06 ; 
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Expenditure. 
° Pi ‘ = 
P| Baia “4 8 
cA aves Dae aa aa 
ee ro Of tego! Hoo 2B 
in © a8 uv gee oS & ea us 
ae So D ca a a Ok Apa io) @ 
As eee On aS S Sao f. A ES = 
S of 252 22a aaa Ss 830 4 3 
H oD) - eC mH , a 
Be. Gi Cr oe. on ao 
85 4,719 96 699 00 245 68 2,562 94 8,227 58 375 62 
86 CPE MENA ait 0 Fag A ee 2,167 67 Qed 4078) tia ehe acs eaten 
87 1,751 25 oP itt ah fi) SA ay aA a 4 699 69 2,538 82 501 50 
88 OUI LOM AG Se LE ie dicate 4 50 864 60 4,761 30 182 01 
89 MANTIS ee sae Se oa ae. [as a ayo RAL att 1,829 55 5,899 55 19 46 
90 2,750 00 281 95 109 28 1,217 34 4,358 57 326 68 
y] 4 297 50 538 75 541 70 1,510 40 6888.85 essa es 
92 OED TT EY IGS aye vo cave ca inss 456 o euseie ss 45 1,034 15 4,291 53 14 24 
93 eM WIA UA NE aya Te TUhalie alo llia els ola)is elidileaoe aan LOE TO 5,719 09 356 24 
94 Veoh haven ees | io Ain Rape Al A eae 21 25 576 80 1,876 37 350 54 
95 12,950 57 523 89 178 74 5,268 43 18,921 63 1,981 20 
96 12,165 13 3,308 84 446 97 5,349 11 21,270 05 598 03 
07. MONI pera eae lets be Winlsigs eae ate pls 1,635 69 4,306 84 31 38 
98 EGER, OUT ELS Weaeadals 1s Sees 134 24 495 05 5,524 04 711 42. 
99 Fe edie Odie wane er itisre eee alt 19 00 2,868 06 TOT4D, S22) acta ies ani tae 
108 Be OTE Heine retains aha tials aifaGe sate 5 ora 1.272 08 4,910 73 126 22 
101 DOO Yi aisie wha eaten st a 241 46 571 76 3,613 22 1,799 05 
102 3,848 72 545 70 4 30 1,540 28 5,939 00 308 96 
103 i Os die Bre RU SPete EN its) lee alien es 'e ks 995 73 5,028 61 164 76 
104 3,125 00 MCR ea ty ay nie a sania) safes 1,305 57 8,949 10 ah ays te ec ove 
105 3,414 00 264 73 363 94 1,726 22 5,768 89 6,822 56 
106 PEABO LOO ene Maik a's y Oaths aeols 235 48 7a7 00 3,455 98 194 26 
107 UND Ret is 7 Bl teas age A 184 85 523 30 2,497 52 70 63 
108 2,683 72 4 5. LAME) QR aOR BH Pa 1,221 87 3,907 09 61 88 
109 Date Tiow ABB UAbs 2 ORs Mes unpeens 136 00 1,842 42 5,836 42 4 09 
110 20,929 00 1,521 29 83 41 18,441 78 40,975 48 815 68 
111 3,868 51 150 00 50 00 1,569 66 5,638 17 466 27 
112 RSE) Ne reais ec riehe tena | aire) sa bole a oly et a's 618 738 92 3,081 42 7 48 
F113 Oa OO Morel Iai he ste eliele eihitie'e)'s ee a wceit 471 08 2,623 08 445 87 
114 4,226 35 195 00 256 30 885 81 5,563 46 54 55 
115 WOT SN eine cin nA 38 11 2,900 63 | 8,408 67 1,299 58 
116 DEO OM Ee alae eas tics acek 304 O1 1,387 98 6,950 32 47 56 
117 CEM ATA LR WARRIOR RA Panu 4 00 1,761 64 8,497 64 174 26 
118 1,463 50 11 45 67 15 988 54 2,530 64 111 67 
119 BRED OU iniee ale © wei tines 213 28 1,383 00 5,091 78 2,715 56 
120 age Na Rt ses Gol Ne 0 Se pn 1,195 95 4.952 33 55 34 
121 MMR S ater Nis Sisal acatiel 18 95 693 30 4,614 79 39 94 
122 PLOO A Git silat atte ie vat alta’ sn ie mien miele 1,283 27 4,449 71 117 13 
is AOE es CARS UN AIS Ce SO ae 
563,102 46 119,897 80 13,161 44 250,864 68 | 947,026 38 68,932 56 
1 2,215,851 53 354,686 56 147,950 32 695,995 75 | 3,414,484 16 1,237,517 51 
2 1,103,741 96 547,184 70 26,933 37 470,154 41 | 2,148,014 44 256,618 64 
3 563,102 46 119,897 80 13,161 44 250,864 68 947,026 38 68,932 56 
«4 225,343 94 12,143 10 9,060 02 85,931 30 332,478 36 61,476 30 
5 4,108,039 89 1,033,912 16 197,105 15 1,502,946 14 | 6,842,003 34 1,624,545 01 
6 3,611,371 63 681,250 54 98,357 40 | 1,375,345 98 | 5,766,325 60 | 1,456,998 29 
7 496,668 21 352,661 62 98,747 75 127,600 16 | 1,075,677 74 | 167,546 72 
a 8 60.04 15.11 2.88 SP IOR ME atl a cel ais MOORE aT 


| 


4 


' Cities, $27.12; Towns, $14.58; Villages, $12.84 ; Province, $17.24. 
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I.—Table F.—Financial Statement, — 
Receipts. Expendi- 
B 5 
z 3 
s oo) : 
z a 3 
: vi i 3 3 
Rural Schools. ra g 2 3S Ss a 
ie = = a x 
3 3 o eH 
3) S eo 7) ~ 3S 
“ si bo 0 3 = 3 
os o n = oe 
° > fe ~ of ° ce 
my (dae) Qs o ® ql be 
o a tae oO tos} o 
A Resa 25 Be = 5 
q “bp | g So = Be 
rS ® 5 ea ° o 
Z 4 = ea = = 
$ Cc Pues $ ue Siu: $ Cc 
APB TUCCu sy weecme hier ee lumy Sra latnl Bia. Si SR eRe A Ue 8 661 40 6,041 68 2,280 67 8,983 75 4,777 15 
ANCATISTCOM GS ayaa say nea arses eaceTUR ccke pleats RRL are ces 17 1,110 06 6,084 37 3,592 37 10,786 80 4,924 66 © 
SF UBS Cele cron ad aH I UN LAs aU ohn ana RP eh | 1,562 48 15,776 87 4,311 55 21,650 90 11,679 70 
AMET OMUCTIAIC IN Deletes! Coe eee eee RO ae na 1) 1,072 05 3,565 92 1,282 04 5,920 01 3,180 88 — 
OORT UIE AR aN Wes RMI Sah eC, Uy Face A Oe Rape CERN 7 396 58 3,068 47 865 12 4,330 17 2,36 37 
GUE ASTI es yak a eer va cs baa NU aN ae Ea yf 480 35 2,054 37 1,070 41 3,605 13 1,955 30 — 
in a DOOD a Niven tN ac Tien TIM Le WERBUNG NRC Ee Ns MER 9 548 88 5,378 01 1,815 33 7,742 22 3,802 62 
Role CEN ERs Aa ACHE RIO) Oi Aghia RE han TN ail oh LURE 8 602 99 4,099 60 1,848 31 6,550 90 3,662 05 
pL Dich cell oy a) THEMEN Ne AN Ha Re ney TUN al il 93 13 530 42 185 76 809 3 400 00 
ROM ar Ki ON Oa AG i ea ae em a pa 3 177 00 770 76 250 86 1,198 62 841 70 
Li eeds and Gren valle ie Uni Wear ein] Clee 4 248 1U 827 77 132 20 1,208 07 930 00 
2 en nOK-aned: AGGIN STON sso. 0)k, Me ueeiace wea 2 222 70 528 80 164 68 916 18 670 00 
AUS HPA KS (OU Keseret- eats Uh SLSR R ON AINE A MURAE ENR ANY LAA Vien. it a 5) 166 68 1,963 65 671 84 2,802 17 1,661 00 
PAV NOLLOM Tiaras ae whe arc ROO LL) aly fe NUR en ert ape a ] 7522 770 80 1,861 16 2,707 18 439 67 
LovNorthuim berle mass voy Veh ie VO Wee ale Nig 5 310 75 1,496 31 811 92 2,618 98 1,725 (00% 
ORO TGA IO AQ aie SUN ait IU se AN ine aa eH 1 151 50 448 86 1,047 93 1,648 29 600 00 
BETA St role, errant eral UNL IPR MR La pay ey UL) Loa MUA he 1 83 10 432 75 75 94 591 79 300 00 — 
UUSh al cea eRe MO aMteyPa AiO Ang GAIL SIR Vr A ALAN uct Sel MG 6 425 75 3,720 67 1,710 15 5,856 57 2,636 25.8 
LOTROLET DOTOU SE COMMUN Lia TA MAt Gn OMtUNG aa MU Re Mei 1 10 70 834 80 35 78 881i 28 300 00 
SUPE TOSCO CHAT OL SR TISSOLL pias ae eNU Ue ena an RRL anna 75 3,296 54 28,373 26 17,887 92 49,557 72 22,925 07 @ 
Pa DEK Quon CARMINE ORT e LATS UH aE Rin by On LAUR NG AN ME a 925 90 Sa e) 171s} IM APD toes 5,931 16 3,202 40 
BONS TCO Ev are hy Ruut NM Men Hace Init dh Ry Soa ALY AAdE 2 231 00 1,364 66 166 71 1762.37 1;256° 00.28 
23 Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry............ 12 737 02 5,458 82 1,454 17 7,650 01 5,153 00 
PE LCHOUNE NS? Cob OG PAs ne aire eee ar 2 203 00) 1,005 38 162 67| —-1,871 00 925 00 
POR WALOT TOON See ine Ne iy een Hn) ony ADR aE Na 8 601 88 6,233 32 8,941 91 15,777 11 4,083 35 | 
PH ANVELIIME LOTS se Ah er NOLEN tse cal Queue nema Quam ie bi 6 289 50 3,088 38 920 81 4,248 69 2,163.13 8 
PAM OT- RBs G18 3. ae Leta ican MMi and AEP MG ANT MCD dhe er 1 45 95 528 85 455 83 1,030 63 400 00 
ZOODISULLCESY ot is Agee Ca Aine NOL OR RON On Co 33 3,888 00 9,842 10 3,639 99 17,370 09 8,058 97 
TOTES Bee WSN Cah any RNA pe ee ea 274 18,618 21) 116,972 33 59,416 56; 195,007 10 95,020 37 
Cities. 
RIB OWe Valier cue V Nene iieah Wt hue tie Caos beets pin oa ORe EAL 2) 183 00 2,371 75 8,356 76 10,911 51 1,742 00 
PES ATL CE OL CY Pen Oe atest Pa aM ak ATMA 2 260 00 2,604 89 473 39 8,308 28 1,409 50 
(Ud s C2 LAT eI ie SALE, ee pa CM mate gh wis Tb SUING 1 209 00 3,028 19 1,035 438 4,272 62 1,399 92 
AEM OHOE NY LIANE ee ip jest! ai tace), Pee amabN il 267 00 2,027 50 1,018 75 3,008 25 1,675 00 — 
OGRE DE ies fri ciel Cau OOO ei Aes eA oie nN 3 321 00 5,607 38 588 05 6,516 43 2:3132 ie 
6 Hamilton Seta tayo Mapaleleieretietane ttlada re levee eiredansiict tpotna see tee 7 1,134 00 12,000 00 5,270 59 18,404 59 6,845 06 
FU AESTLTA SCO TRY yg Se Aa a aU RS as SP an ai ee 3 436 00 6,164 46 3,343 90 9,944 36 4,963 75 | 
8 London alates ty VIM E RU FIER a Satie DENG gil 6 aol A NORA Ee ae 7 637 00 9,376 07 4,216 14 34,229 21 4,550 60 — 
OUND Sere TA ELS ote gtk Ava ai ae Gat ante va tn Wr an eu it 106 00 1,335 07 834 13 2,275 20 750 00 | 
MOO Cia wal eer y seventies, Cesremay anern ane I Ral aN 29 4,252 00 70,525 17| 156,008 00) 230,785 17 44,092 45 - 
IM PelLerbOrouUs he cea i Neh Pani LB iet Sani Aye 3 501 00 6,271 00 763 28 7,585 28 4,949 10 © 
PR OTG EAT UN UD avai at ue CC t me I TAD Vier ede Ca nanan 1 287 00 5,569 29 264 06 6,120 35 1,670 00 — 
TO NOUGAT ATIMNGS ataiein neve Riemer Mia) Cae een, 3 255 00 4,306 79 20 02 4,581 81 “1,850 00.3 
HR ES ind baa) one hme Ty emer e TAM UMn Abe ese queria cumdiy Lite ey 1 163 00 2,506 30 819 84 2,989 14 1,000 00 
POS U TAU LOL Ge Ue Ole wlan ti Rate ai ats Wat ial Ce ea I 266 00 3,21 1d 245 15 4,232 30 2,160 00 
16 Toronto oss ody oy  avk cal M elie evarabsontale A hatapecer aera rae ee: tere 21 4,085 00 69,401 50 1,833 90 75,320 40 24,182 21 
Hie \WUSD RG V0 Ppp aaa Me kenge ab i Rare pes eb ion ALR emit bbe 3 528 00 8,295 64 30 00 8,853 64 6,073 50 — 
ESP WVOOGS LOC Ke crsnsaecte ciliary tuare en enctoasne Mier Tee 1 61 00 626 77 230 12 917 89 730 00 — 
ED OCAIS Maer itt top sacs olele sae be fie Lae 90 13,951 00} 215,738 92; 184,846 51) 414,536 43) 112,355 60 
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OONIMUULWNrH 


OPMNIDPOUSWNH 


BG 
if) 2s 
ts = S 
(2) Sa 
nm Qo 
bo SS 
AS ARS 
= eke 
Bans Sa 
o -~DM 
Es Ss 
eae) HE 
aad S Q, 
2 & 
nD 4 

Cc: EKG 

940 20 * 221-26 

2,282 43 429 08 

3,664 11 880 62 

91 13 11U0 d4 

574 24 98 48 

105 79 127 99 

1,261 32 666 76 

351 64 832 12 

105 00 2 O08 

oy) SP 4] 5 Be erecta 

4 00 4 50 

63 45 83 05 

4 60 60 05 

1,638 14 42, 54 

160 00 20 00 

ORO erie cat slerciere 

133 33 124 45 

306 98 JI 92 

10,504 31 642 29 

772 0d 246 48 

He et US BL SEN 98 75 

369 00 37 55 

67 30 97 84 

4,437 83 1,491 50 

336 70 54 85 

213 94 30 00 

Dolman 414 47 

31,263 74 6,449 73 

96 25 136 15 

Lapsue 774 70 95 

725,18) 829 6A 

625 50 88 00 

2,839 66 185 69 

3,001 87 878 71 

1,930 7a! 110 0U 

4,603 80 400 00 

69,494 58 3,087 22 

167 87 21 00 

852 06 212 19 

1,130 10 10 00 

363 44 41 05 

275 90 118 10 

26,221 59 1,750 16 

ASO A ett ta cies taraltevey ste 

MINE Aer aratae lee 49 87 

We 13: 209/12 7,018 74 


| All other purposes. 
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NEG 


1,229 56 
2,136 66 
3,801 15 
1,305 10 
418 50 
688 91 
963 76 
1,337 09 
70 00 
100 80 
119 47 
90 11 
644 62 
110 06 
288 12 
“794 57 
28 40 
1,075 09 
56 46 
4,983 55 
391 88 
227 80 
iba Soin 
98 98 
1,282 50 
1,035 46 
105 64 
2,772 46 


PME Bee TI 


2,318 19 
921 07 
1,116 57 
919 75 


168,321 79 
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o 

;o 

q 

foo) 

Q, 

* 

&) { 

~ 

(=| 

i) 

5 is 
3 8 
~ i 
S = 
je) RB 
& ea) 

SiG. $ ¢ 
Thee alt 1,815 58 
9,772 83 1,013 97 

20,025 58 1,625 32 
4,687 66 13232) 35 
3,159 59 870 58 
2,878 09 727 04 
6,694 46 1,047 76 
5,682 90 868 00 

577 03 232 28 
950 82 247 80 
1,057 97 150 10 
$26 61 89 57 
2,370 27 431 90 
2,230 41 476 77 
2,193 12 425 86 
1,454 59 193 70 
586 18 5 61 
4,280 84 1,575 73 
356 46 24 82 

39,055 22 10,502 50 
4,618 81 1,312 35 
1,581 55 180 82 
6,674 32 975 69 
1,189 12 181 88 

11,295 18 4,481 93 
3,590 14 658 55 

749 58 281 05 
13,997 81 3,37z 28 
160,005 31 35,001 79 
& 
4,292 59 6,618 92 
2,932 24 406 O4 
3,571 53 701 09 
BC outs sion aca ae 
G DEGAS) easy tance 

18,353 75 50 84 
9,116 20 828 16 

12,778 80 1,450 41 
1,179 40 1,095 80 

230,595 60 189 57 
MGSO OB ucmdomanitee ny. 
5,239 46 880 89 
4,505 26 76 55 
2,567 27 421 87 
3,848 28 334 02 

Pie DUE Ut) bs PSA RN ES 

BiG avCd we metints dia anes 
886 87 31 02 
401,401 25 13,135 18 
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5 cs) ® > Sol @ha) 
AZ q Fy < 4 
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16 3 le 433 3806 
DO Werte (elere DOI ichania eae 252 
35 9) 30 425 348 
BE Vena iar Hn Ul era a ted 282 
a 1 6 325 842 
Til siete es PAL ea PUI AN 326 
11 2 9 387 340 
9 3 6 467 373 
SRAM a nee DWAR OSTA Na 400 
3 1 2 325 262 
Co nate ae ub CMIBUDE aa sh am 240 
AAR Rea PANE ae WANE 330 
ES UP Ape gute OA 347 
A TARA aa ate aD AIAN 480 
| Se ravets eh Bills sree aeetele 330 
ipa aA Ni Wehapenad nes aes 600 
Teast ats EL aleesigeat 300 
FA Retin YAN db VL GRARUC ANH 381. 
PP GS aa ae ANA te 300 
94 8 86 369 265 
12 a! 11 100 282 
4 1 3 450 233 
17 2 15 337 301 
DRE ene Daihen SID 475 
13 i} Ro 400 220 
GUE Rikiaie eed LO eye ad 341 
Pa eee HN Vials fsa eee 200 
4U 4 36 322 257 
342 By 310 879 291 
Gillisatoar tts Gilataalceres 217 
RV eases Oe whee 230 
Z| Rear Se ae aT aiieh ci setae 200 
EURASIA Py Mitaabaretone 410 
ah a RNY SR ale 275 
ASTON ewe Si ieetaae he bayer 190 
N63 1 i 600 312 
Tilia valine PAW AY ta Saran Q17 
SRN tte Seen Mele 250 
138 29 109 430 295 
18 ] iy 650 260 
Giese cies Gi aa sais 417 
Opi ke pH ata eS 205 
Rs ae Biipha ctane 225 
TRAN AO: ena ratd PARIS meyers Fm 308 
109 27 82 323 201 
Medd csueneb se AGisteeregeans 386 
APNE Partie DANN EN 425 
414 58 356 387 258 
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Receipts. Expendi- — 
oS 
i =| ea 
g oi a 28. id 
° ar i Sere, n 
SI a = Ss ks 
a os mes RO 45 it 
Towns. 4 ey 2B =| 7) = & 
we @ nn 2& Be g 
e x Sg ae 3D 2 
DMD 
2 a LO airs |. aye a 
: ‘So ag a 38 ey 
r hi) D Lies} aes) Ou D 
Z 4 = Q H a 
$e ss (Os ¢ Cc. $e. $e 
Ly AC RUTMAT IE i ssa iai NBR re «Sie a Mn ra Re 2 215 00 2,172 16 1,143 24 3,530 40; 1,800 00 
ATID GT PE. UOC CORY Mune) SR it Re ] 84 00 1,011 35 232 75 1,328 10 981 00 
SAMVCESEDU LR) si Wincas i maeiee i. Jede SOUR Re 3 325 00 2,193 25 193 42 2,711 67 1,184 00 
AAT ELGT We SCM Unn U AMES acc, FONE aa 2 186 00 2,793 52 806 93 3,786 45 2,268 78 
DE AESEUE BT @ Area Utes ices Sener nae hig Mey Ate 10 MURR Ce ] 95 00 2,043 84 877 69 3,016 53 900 00 
SANSTE)G Es WEMAPICTN AD: 3 Meday epemMe A PUR Mama Mu eat al 2 309 00 4,927 80} 11.757 34) 16,994 14 3,205 00 
TU BOUBEIA OTE corm eit) hl Wn eude 0!) Jee aed ee 2 200 00 1,185 48 1,134 77; * 2,520 25 1,070 00 
SUB TOC TG ee Ue Ne na PU neh) Lele MILE a Veep) ge Ve 1 249 00 2.037 21 258 19 3,044 40 2.100 00 
OI PARE a Aha eM ek. eA Jj... ee, ee 2,500 00 130 25 2,630 25 963 08 
EO COBOE PN RU ie eA UO StU UTS SU ie ae 1 171 00 1,150 00 59 39 1,380 39 900 00 
11 *Colling wood ISR TR Co CAV ALS AIA a) ear RC Te atte MMR Is BO fel 208 CENTOS Bint a oles AR Arc I a 
LZ eWOrm Wea ha SMM ei iN Poa ty 3 364 00 5,450 00 1,939 15 7,753 15 4,759 00 
MONO TUMO AS ee Viea and seins Su tati ase alee SNe aie ‘i 71 00 875 96 1,784 63 2,731 59 600 00 | 
SAV RORD RYANICES ORR n clei ah UL aE Aaa i 31 00 300 00 885 32 716 32 500 00 
CISC G SAR Clr tM Tab iela elas ts ies NREL AST RR ANKLES MR Bac IN ARG J 60 00 763 30 156 54 979 84 375 00 
TOMA OGOTUOIIT ED eC A air icekats ase ae O R ] 59 00 598 20 62 46 719 66 475 00 
ET APTA CORD UP Ys aWil's VR eel Nl Guidi tot on aa SAN OD 2 448 00 3,500 00 462 10) 4,410 10 3,100 00 
HSA EESOLINR Sige soning Meo tMlen MLL On Nee eae ] 56 00 935 30 240 01 230 voll 75 00 
NEES) (2 USk Ur ete galt) AU a eh EDERAL WD 2 99 00 1,600 00 1,656 20 3,355 20 1,180 00 
COUNT OUT Seni aAe EEO iio iant Ua Ue CARER pw a 2 210 00 2,812 68 208 42 3,231 10 2,500 00 
DICUME SSS ONG ty Bish ach cram SLA igual RU AUC ] 46 00 857 24 180 67 1,083 91 760 00 
CAVE ALC US WEL Siu anti L An Coie Lan Naka pa COUN TG Lat Ee 1 326 00 3,960 91 385 18 4,672 09 1,848 66 
ZOU MEOUD EG NOLEST Mee Ue Give) WANT INA Ten NMA a MINK 1 37 00 ba2in2 631 43 1,220 95 661 00 
24 Newmarket ...... HMC PR ORU EMSA NANCIENIY DA CSUN 1 29 Ot 330 00 254 00 613 00 317 00 
ZOOL UD RAE ur ee BUN hl MA ian UO Meg 1 216 00 5,725 00 985 73 6,926 73 2,618 00 
AO OSU VAL MG MONE MAORI A NIN 8 aL Teh 4 LUMO AMIE AeO LB NON ] 23 00 SoZ hs 123 50 529 27 350 00 
EAN C111 CAREER ODE OURAN UDI D il: 1 123 00 2,036 59 2,036 12 4,195 71 1,200 00 
DEN OES aie Rue es SMEG al SUNCOM EPH RUT Mabie RAM UMDE AN il 1 49 00 396 63 126 38 572 01 400 00 
ZOVOM OTN SOME ie RIT UA Tice aU LS i 91 00 iB Y RW Sai 1,176 10 2,640 47 600 00 
OE URIS Mit Uys Or te eI UC thc een Ea Ree a nh PAN 1 45 00 483 10 555 61 1,083 7] 400 00 
SURE AT RDU CE a a ACY ION ca My CON on Neue Ute 1 25 00 319 97 70 13 414 20 335 00 
Solan S01 9) 01" HAR ACR A Lar R ARES ame TOTS IN 1 251 00 3,491 33 2,705 32 6,447 65 2,585 41 
Fok ge He REN SAS Oe AUS BOI ROC MON AUN VIE NO G1) 1 121 00 1,149 70 150 86 1,421 56 1,000 00 
IRICLOR en. 8 Ls OA tea ci Les Ml kon ] 35 00 608 07 587 18 1,230 25 375 00 
PB LECCOUG Litas cara ce oat cena an Amp WEN Umber Eee niT} 1 101 00 1,419 18 2,198 79 3.718 97 1,099 92 
ETROSLOM SL a5 (2 MINE EC UTOIe bem Car a ee Ue A J 63 00 834 17 506 67 1,403 84 693 30 
BERELIT YA TRIVOD' 2 cats ivi aah ANA Bieta ONS LER aM 1 43 00 1,008 86 32 14 1,079 00 530 00 
PROUOLUE WI Utin, Anarene ea eal ee dete wal eo 2 149 00/® 2,045 49 1,195 70 3,390 19 1,581 9] 
ULEAD VIR sae eee e eer eet eas we ea) OR Een Geeta ] 42 00 453 26 330 22 825 48 400 00 
PLE WHY Si MEU Camel aha AUTO ARM 1 108 00 1,500 00 624 32 2,232 32 816 50 
hel: SH Eat, PORE AG SM MEDC Y UE ei DEMS C Den aan UME Welly 2 164 00 1,018 18 1,698 81 2,880 99 1,300 00 
DAM b See MEAPIO Stl um US Reet Sei Mn 1 132 00 4,616 57 1,789 97 6,538 54 1,660 00 
RCALOTU EE Res i SiRe SOC Baill th, ls ESR aide 1 48 00 747 19 245 05 1.040 24 559 92 
SS UCC LTO TAR a ie ee AINE Rn IY IDSA NUL La ay 1 94 00 4,442 06 498 32 5,034 38 1,550 00 
SCULSOOR Balls (iver. sel ame ewe IMY RU ] 160 00 2,950 00 4,469 95 7,079 95 1,982 20 
HSAO KE Hog OW eRe ala Rae Se UEE y h RAO RE Ves ARAN UR a ALT ACH J 248 00 2,580 00 678 56 3,456 56 1,125 00 
ARH aon Kast by seeygs Meme Mem NUON a Lagat Sm) HU? ducting WEE C4) ] 71 00 875 00 5 44 951 44 650 00 
PRCT CONW area) seinen ae ARZphe Ne) Od we Met BLINN 1 80 00 1,291 79 253 41 1,625 20 725 00 
NAL RTC OMCETEDE Nah oe (ON Mou eel aay MUON NL ] 95 00 1,196 00 416 18 1,707 18 1,000 00 
PC UPROT COTE Uric Ol) 0M bai af MN ta yi dal rc e 1 105 00 1,239 11 122 70 1,466 81 800 00 
LOC xan Ce aR MRR Ue APE AM HHI UaT Zp 1 65 00 677 32 335 33 1,077 65 660 00 
PP OUR COTA Re Gs une ih Ohne kA URAL MON ad 1 115 50 1,685 50 2,496 08 4.247 03 880 00 
SV EUCT EO OL nouns Wiiiales) TU hi Coy a aKa, SNA pany 31 aN 1 106 00 1,728 65 146 40 1,981 05 650 00 
WE THRONE Nit hs Cy kos (aa al TA Sha uel OI ge eg 1 29 00 240 00 223 92 492 92 400 00 
MOLARS RAT IMD CoN | OTe uaa Maen ihe er CONE 67 6,667 50 43,459 68 01,724 92) 151,852 10 61,903 68 
Totals, 
RU CMCLOGLS tigi Ue cade ern mh MMC Nd ERE 274 18,618 21} 116,972 33 59,416 56; 195,007 10 95,020 37 
DENS KS TAUY RO) RUA Uae IAL OR tate tot Ueland 90 13,951 00} 215,788 92} 184,846 51) 414,586 43} 112,355 60 
LO WAL S? dea rye rete cts cote tise Ue. 0 cA RNS IA 67 6,667 50 93,459 68! 51,724 92) 151,852 10 61.903 68 
SVaniHIV ea Se SU cette Sat ot tae eects ikl [ema tal See Wa BEAR 18 1,287 50 16,145 10 12,551 56 29,984 16 12,204 18 
Cramare Otals 190s ete aie. te uae el ae ae | 449 40,524 21; 412.316 03) 308,589 55) 791,379 79] 281,483 88 
Grama nPOorals st O0be Satat pak meh ee Sali, inte en pee 443 39,477 98) 412,532 20} 247,351 38; 699,361 56] 269,17 94 
aN CRARIRSER cuit Minin Meme ee he eat Ua 6 1,046 23 29,783 88 61,188 17 92,018 23 12,307 89 
UIBCR CARES ait al a die itialeun e Usiaiy's S's mle, bso ateieigia 2A) Soe o added bialard a Ui ea leet ele CUI am 2 CaN alts 9 ci 
POTCCTRRORU Ee NE ONL Pata. cma! oes wc eI Re 5.12 59.89 BOLO9. al rupees Lees 39.41 


Cost per pupil, enrolled attendance ; Rural Schools, $10.27; 
*Financial Statement included with Public School Statistics for the year. ; : 
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Statement, Teachers, etc.—Concluded. 
ture. Teachers. 
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i) S| <q a ea) Z, =) om a < 
$e $e $ ¢. $e Re | g g 
1 DIQNOBIE J Ges ctvw sles 1,210 52 SHS; A0 io iste ese ceue Sieve OL PANT 200 
2 BOS Be aa tl 151 82 IAC NY ea A) A a Be hae 325 
: BOOL SS ior Ula ss «Giles 1,347 29 SCOUT ak TST I Oy ae Ghee, Oa 221 
5 EE Sik MEE a oe 755 94 3,024 72 761 73 7 1 6 600 317 
5 920 99 72 51 516 75 2,410 25 606 28 palo a AM 225 
6 12.830 94 150 00 307 83 16,493 77 500 37 TOL es LOL Dar 320 
(OLS, area ol te UN Pe CURR Greeatetc's 653 82 1,728 82 796 43 2 1 1 575 300 
8 195 23 2755 721 62 O44 MOM unt eget ae Siuniray Bait cad 300 
9 481 91 349 80 296 86 2,090 65 539 60 NE EA BI as a 433 
Bes MPa Uta abate a sia'eite » 412 14 1,312 14 8 25 Av GR Pa AO 225 
TOS TUBS ATI 68 0 Se Sap RED Ue P.M pa Pio aree Bun 475 
12 87 85 94 59 2,592 28 7,583 72 219 43 16 1 15) 750 250 
13 1,535 18 23 93 267 67 2,426 78 304 81 Deans Bie 200 
“1 ARR Se ae 46 10 52 45 098. 55 117) 77 rH ee Ue Tyas 500 
ie rer he al A ae 167 38 724 85] 254 99 yh a ta ae 375 
1 MRS AOS Si OSS era La 185 60 660 60 59 06 aM ae Dh a 237 
17 300 00 10 00 974 10 4,384 10 26 00 ABU ee Fes ane ite 207 
sree oie. ile on 25 65 605 96 1,206 61 24 70 Bie aE he 287 
19 iO Os ee 702 55 3,304 97 50 28 See Bivens 240 
2 ed (a 5 25 706 15 3,211 40 19 70 7 } 6 800 283 
il 168 81 15 36 137 15 1,081 32 2 59 Pe AND tS DAN AO 375 
p22 BST BN Nhe on 0a 889 33 4,579 25 92 84 5 1 4 700 225 
SAO Oa 36 00 124 5d 825 5A 395 40 Oe aaa PED DORs 325 
BEM MEH GL a create cn sib 3.4 126 86 443 86 169 14 eek: ee 300 
25 2,906 04 21 80 1,372 95 6,918 79 7 94 Brodie Sra: 350 
26 12 70 4 00 104 01 470 71 58 56 patra ba ham Leta et 350 
Dae SR Co ee) cee. 447 92 1,647 92 2,547 79 Pe wie SE, 300 
eR ah eR ld Gots 8 9's a we 145 O1 545 01 27 00 Dea a Bi Mea 200 
29 STOO casanc yaa ean 243 05 1,071 85 1,568 62 Bisiaao ns SH 200 
30 15 50 81 49 61 06 558 05 525 66 7 Ea PARI 200 
7 pak | MRI RRS pan 56 11 391 11 23 09 +) ARO Uae 335 
32 DOS OA i) in ve daa» 936 76 6,106 71 340 94 OS aid Sef 100 260 
33 Doiwade ear un cs 128 (0 1,379 14 42 42 Pe ecu re PA pem pci 250 
BAO SM, eee ih sueyauny! Cad 78 75 453 75 776 50 Feu 1 Oasys 400 
Bs. vas Bet Sa 52 21 540 07 1,692 20 2,026 77 LEP Tate 275 
2. EN i RAE Re ate rg 236 36 929 66 474 18 DA Aas ie 7 | MN 362 
37 ARISEN Ue ec ial. ras 131 87 902 73 176 27 cf See ietaes Tt thera be 550 
38 POO MONG aus be cue 734 34 2,330 25 1,059 94 Shoe Ge a Geneale i 242 
39 51 da 6 40 106 01 563 96 261 52 rR Tee ers 400 
40 SMAODMR ees cen aes 1,005 00 2,193 10 39 22 ga T Nae STUN Nee 200 
41 500 00 200 00 120 00 2,120 00 760 99 Sheers. GRIN, 217 
42 BTASON Pm ee oy icc oe 843 86 2,541 36 3,997 18 Si aA He ee a 320 
BERR MP An Bic.) ws goose c's 346 10 906 02 134 22 Dees 2 325 
“Ve le GS MORE oe eae ana ne 1,423 15 2,973 15 2,061 23 UN CER An od 387 
45 1,307 26 92 19 4,198 30 SCA) MAP ee PU tok ann Wiener 314 
46 1,865 19 131 85 334 52 S56 DO) Lea eterna! Brat Glau es 316 
ey a Cee es 290 72 940 72 10 72 UC Se hans 217 
48 7c) Maly (apes ay eg cea 406 16 1,422 33 202 87 HY Aeteas, Sipe 175 
Be EI Seg te 24 92 125 00 1,149 92 557 26 Slavica hi oF PN tt 200 
50 19 40 18 77 294 42 1,132 59 334 22 lly oaeae Pia 200 
Dire Ae. oes 6 47 252 38 918 85 158 80 Sh ee a ON any 330 
52 662 90 26 75 571 00 2,140 65 2,106 38 BW aay 2 it Waa 250 
58 2 OBNIE.  A2 wa oet> 0 320 77 1,752 88 228 22 Alo aes Ban 200 
ae Rk Te Ig h et ANA 65 63 465 63 27 29 Pe ee Gs if ago Oe 400 
33,054 81 1,523 59 29,824 90 126,306 98 25 545 12 232 5 227 685 270 
1 31,263 74 6,449 73 27,271 47 160,005 31 35,001 79 342 32 310 379 291 
m2 © 113,205 12 7,518 74 168,321 79 401,401 25 13,135 18 414 58| 356 387 258 
3 33,054 81 1,523 59 29,821 90 126,306 98 25,545 12 232 5 227 685 270 
4 9,384 47 498 56 4,375 39 26,462 60 3,521 56 Oe es ae 1 ERA 232 
5 186,908 1: 15,990 62 229,793 55 714,176 14 77,203 65| 1,084 95 939 400 270 
6° 178,201.58 10,190 02 184,313 17 636,880 71 62,480 85} 1,009) 115 894 393 250 
7 13,706 56 5.800 60 45,480 38 77,295 43 14,722 80 Oo eter, - 45 7 20 
ee” Se MRP ML POM Re DA POE Te lee aa as to Nl pawns edaearnse | payee: 2D) MORN ATA Re IW he Suse) 
9 26.17 2.24 Bh AP ADINE a otk Amid dhe a1 ae ete | een pial cininew ces QulGuwh ss GUL Sl Tank Peace Voge 
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Cities, ¢18 73; Towns, $10.35; Villages. $11. 
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8 Reading. 
Sine 
= |s 
Slice ; 
S| a] 8 | 
wn o o ~ wary \ 
rd ae a s ; 
Rural Schools ey CURE al Belen A | : Bees) | 
pe Beh BB) Se ana . 
3 NS Ee oth) es an ae es lL eS te 3 
y o |Ss| § S Fa aC sal ro 5 
= eC 
a : = a 5| & pA a oO re - = S) S 
g Sat ® |esl| B a SH = ys Hams ees 0 | “a 3 
= } a > 108) 2 = > a eye S=: a o 5 = 
Z A O =e 10g i Fy D = & |e | < oO = 4 
UMPC Ge attired orton: 749 394 359 056} 74 141 106 183 Goi 43 ee al 670 601 606 625 
2. Carleton eases ck 1,157 532 625 606} 52 467 203 163 Td OTP Az 558 545 219 458 
BS UHSSERMe caer vise miracle 1,955) 1,071 884| 1,051) 35 700 315 356 380} 244) 10] 1,386; 1,108 900) 1,178 
4 Frontenac.......... 345 165 180 216} 63 68 42 61 72 87) 15 236 263 138 270 
OU GLGY gritos serine ees DMT I31 146 138} 50 53 30 54 64 69 7 90 197 61 193 
Grblastinges ers Vee 217 106 111 109; 50 64 oi 28 50 42 2, 187 142 22 159 
CAMELTOE ear ees 435) 216 219 249| 957 108 38 70 88} 105} 31 288 306 168 296 
SMOG 3 ve ees aya erens oie 434 218 216 256] 59 184 49 87 59 42) 13 393 257 245 288 
Samp tony, geeks ates cr. 42 21 PA 21| 50 6 7 3 g 14 3 42 29 42 29 
10 Lanark..... Sek ORR 105 03 52 69} 66 24 8 21 34 16 2 24 73 43 75 
11 Leeds and Grenville 71 29 42 42} 59 21 9 16 14 LOM 47 58 27 58 
12 Lennox «Addington 76 ar 39 44| 58 13 8 14 17 21 3 71 DO fats atel ote 52 
Middlesex cen! 129 66 63 80| 62 23 16 16 30 42 2 112 87 5S eon 
MA VUNOTTOUK ae aoa le 82 34 48 50} 61 14 14 14 8 Soler 82 54 82 54 
15 Northumberland... 163 89 74 91} 56 Bull eG, 34 31 48 2 101 109 49 128 
LO FOMLATTON PRM ne ie 54 21 33 Sey ol! 9 4 8 10 16 a 45 AD A witters 33 am 
TSHR Gellert eis Sew a iN Pael 13 14 12| 44 3 2 4 6 11 1 22 PN RSE es 22 
TSMEELb Mae tnwe Meee 317 176 141 203} 64 58 23 61 70 93 ts 278 191 196 278 
19 Peterborough....... 42 25 17 22 hip? 1 5 11 CNT AKO) te rer sntyidl. | BO cer 30 
20 Prescott and Russell] 4,876) 2,459} 2,417) 2,771) 57} 1,938 922) 1,072 605} 308) .31| 1,776] 2,814 920| 1,378 
DLGRENETEW an 45 aainte oe 586 809 277 PEN ee 197 77 106 102 O25 12 194 258 129 24808 
22) SIMCOE si. ses. 185 96 89 LST Od 58 22 39 31 30 5 185 179 149 179 
23 Stormont, Dundas 
and Glengarry... 859 422 437 449) 52 370 133 166 109 73 8 343 427 205 290 
DAD VAICTOTIR Roseanne 104 oO 47 63| 60 20 15 16 13 29 oe 104 69 79 79 
25) Waterloo .o. cos. 563 295 268 344| 61 126 78| . 143 131 79 6 528 388 335 430 
26 Wellington ......... 202 110 92 104; 51 28 28 35 43 65 3 149 134 70 151 
ATM OND Gee EH PRMeE IL) hE A 80 38 42 51} 64 22 18 2] LO) ee Heat: 80 58 80 58 
QSeDiSerieTs yy. 2 eee se 1,448 726 722 806| 55 655 289 271 170 61 2 235 518 20 296 
a | | | 
MR OUMIS He iceremereeree 15, 580) 7,909] 7,671} 8,826} 57] 5,408) 2,509 3,070] 2,446)1, 942] 205] 8,226} 8,517| 5,078 7,442 
Cities 
MH BEMEVELLE Tse y co 330 154 176 203) 61 91 62 By 45 SOs 33 239 330 239 
PRE TAT ET OLC et tule sites, 403 210 193 PBA Was 76 59 102 76 OO) 22 403 A403) ae eros 403 
SRO Matha Vite Vice ces 319 170 149 223 ten) 72 42 46 70 SON eee 319 205 319 159 
AMONG: WiTAM ssnsces 804 156 148 192) 638 91 47 57 61 AS eteme 304 166 166 166 
HAC USLp Hits eee Aitoren 471 228 243 382) 81 102 74 108 104 Solent 471 471 471 471 
GME a MACON Sus sie sie ats 1,644 832 S12) W202 44 527 235 243 321) 217) 101) 1,644) 1,644) 1,644 &82 
INS COT ss eucisein waste 769 545 224 477| 62 234 91 119 HOBIE VAS Wess 5BA 444 769 435 
SUADTINEL OTIS Kren aise 763 391 AVP 623} 82 153 125 184 TSOP ALOD ees 763 763 763) 763 
9 Niagara Falls,...... 160 94 66 ie a er 48 18 27 a3} DAtra 94 67 160 160 
OO) TURN AN ees eee eens 7,481| 4,027| 3,454) 4,968) 66) 2,165} 1,306) 1,532 1,426; 918] 134! 4,659) 5,854) 4,221 5,071 
11 Peterborough....... 805 402 403 611| 76 173 85 131 222 ASS|a5 fe 805 547 658 706 
TO PPOTecALUMULE \cnicon ee 294 147 147 193] 64 64 45 3 ae OOS exere sl vest ree 185 294 262 
13 St. Catharines...... 348 181 167 260| 75 98 28 65 78 FAS) | Patera 79 222 79 222 
IAISCPTNOMASEKS en ce 206 114 92 175} 85 29 31 60 41 4D ets 206 206 206 206 
LouStratlordie, ws 6 Ness B50 204 153 208) 72 78 54 46 89 GOS as Biyi 225 220 225 
LOSLOVONCOR eNae re ai cole s 5,753| 2,976) 2.777| 3,825) 66) 1,506 662} 1,210) 1,248} 856| 271] 3,485) 3,585 5,758} 3,585 
UT ENVOTOSOT Se Melee eters 910 465 445 636| 70 271 169 134 QO Fiala « 910 470 910 910 
18 Woodstock ......... 109 55 o4 68) 62 32 13 14 26 Ei sish ‘109 64 59 64 
TOTS es cnet alesis 21, 426/11, 351/10, 075/ 14,673) 68| 5,810} 3,146} 4,193 4,417|3,354| 506|15,573) 18, aes 027] 15,029 
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various branches of instruction, etc. 
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es) Son etn ye tue Oa ey ARH Meo = ee a Te UO DO i Uo ee MG Ab AE 
1 648 372| 212! 334) 442 497 445 SO QUE 1G 12 2 11} 488 Ae A ee Oa sraen yc 37 74 4 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC 
II.—Table G. —Attendance, Pupils in the 
Ee 
OS Reading. 
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OV Pereentages.: 2.) Vid 2: DL Sl ee Gos O4 oan 30.48'15.64119.30118.20114.5011.87!' 71.54! 67.71! 65.7! 62.5! 69.02 
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Receipts. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES 


Legislative grants. 


952 15 
#1,298 80 
$3,066 55 

1,342 20 
*1,368 60 
1,291 45 
1.011 68 
*+1,485 29 
#1109 91 
*4++2.861 87 
#1,260 27 
1,478 00 
#195,328 40 


*+1,770 86 
2,515 70 
#42 426 93 


*+1.824 
2,171 
#1253 
1,343 
#1375 
1.346 

#12330 


2,056 
1,300 
$1,237 
1,059 


* 1,420 
993 


*+1,962 


*1,479 
¥1,110 5 
+2,956 
«1,044 
#1490 
*1,469 
*1,437 20 
1,334 
1,121 
872 
1,446 85 
*+2,480 95 


71,488 45 


Municipal grants (county). 


eoeeeseecerece 
ee ee eee sn ee oe 


eee rer enseve 


3,697 79 
2,950 00 
1,311 59 
1,772 92 


ey 


4,092 88 
1,744 55 


"2,301 50 
1,747 95 


2,324 78 
1,278 19 


1,995 79 


216709 
1,626 48 
1,300 00 
1,903 99 


1.775 41 
67,742 88 


Municipal grants (local). 


$ 


c. 


1,650 00 
3,200 00 
7.000 00 
7,900 00 
8,500 00 
12,195 35 
2,400 00 
2,973 83 
4,300 00 
5,600 Ov 
3,000 00 
9,686 42 
30,063 15 


2,841 61 
8.916 00 
4,745 90 


29,953 00 
Oo rior 
3,150 00 
8,000 00 
8,000 00 
19,996 00 
9,873 00 


8,500 00 


7,803 58 
1,920 59 
7,000 00 
2,800 00 
27,679 72 


25,636 26] , 


99,249 28 
8,680 00 
“2.800 00 
9,366 58 
16,916 23 


369,637 82 


School fees. 


coeeteoeoseccen 


coer st oeecoees 


2,555 75 


424 50 
2,651 50 
39 00 
872 


70 00 
1,273 75 


2,226 25 


1,419 80 
2,341 30 
1,064 00 
8,750 00 
4,605 00 
- 6,128 00 
2,365 50 
89 30 
548 00 
279 00 
2,035 25 


94,205 66| 


25}. 


Balances and other sources. 


B=) 


MN 


355 83 
965 23 
537 92 
1,259 66 
894 77 
229 80 
606 87 
1,796 76 
1,114 45 
2.929 90 


21453 52! 


441 74 
788 00 


1,190 06 
771 25 
322 50 


1,093 89 
2,718 28 
1,738 24 

395 72 
1,805 95 
2,194 12 
1,237 55 


87,385 


*Grant for Cadet Corps included. 


included. 
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i ag 
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a fog 
see eis Sonus 
5,986 85 4,290 00 
8,602 838 6,586 16 
17,437 83 11,610 00 
16,362 26} 10,261 37 
12,897 87 8,738 58 
17,603 67| 11,220 00 
6,714 05 5,109 50 
9,009 57 5,941 45 
9 697 30 6.524 50 
16,632 13} 10,478 08 
9,736 61 6,186 50 
13,011 05! 9.212 25 
41,913 55) 23,835 00 
9,419 45 6,140 00 
17,814 50) 14,284 69 
11,476 93 9,133 30 
37,071 07| 27,765 50 
11,915 01 6,250 46 
9,193 06 6,139 38 
11,051 11 7,905 00 
9,745 20 6,750 00 
38,167 64| 27,095 00 
20,089 69| 13,075 80 
9,094 61 5,899 84 
43,061 28] 10,386 70 
14,382 68 6,189 00 
5,633 57 4,486 66 
11,198 96 8,072 55 
7,037 87 4,917 35 
15,690 31 11,992 00 
11,791 07 8,061 82 
8,192 88 5,290 53 
14,388 18 9,289 72 
6,873 39 5,035 00 
40,852 60} 31,468 25 
39,183 76] 20,318 50 
37,083 98] 24,787 00 
14,263 76 8,983 00 
5,889 27 4,355 00 
5,718 18 4,476 35 
13,234 44) 10,000 00 
25,840 71 8,872 85 
690,460 14! 487,309 59 


+ Grant for Technical Education included. { Grant for Agricultural training 
Grant ($3,375) for Normal College included. 
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oS 
= 
fH 
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[oy 
3 
oe 
a 
ee 
Ree 
no 
a 
as 
come 
aq 
530 
fe 
Ga a: 
1 8 04 
5) Se 
213.067 32 
4 2,275 00 
Rae 
6 2,444 88 
BIT Y ci olow ee 
- aa 
9 1,443 70 
2002.2°731.12 
ai oS ee 
HDi Ny $8322 
13 2,529 50 
Oe one 
A eee 
16 46 60 
ess 
18 1,074 78 
19 22 50 
29. 351.3 
Pleo, 9181 
25 423 81 
23 1,988 438 
24. . 178.79 
25 1,100 00 
Be ee 2 
BS ts hee 
28 ~=—«629 99 
929 = 339 11 
380 10095 
eS ee slurs cles 
eae 
33 4 50 
CE ia 
130 00 
36 11,342 42 
37 6,005 00 
38 62 55 
39 161 92 
Ben. Bete 
41 41000 
42 12,523 41 
49,370 69 
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AND HIGH, SCHOOLS. 


Financial Statement. 


Expenditure. 


Repairs to school accommoda- 
tions. 


22 88 
45 53 
22 00 
158 37 
90 90 
290 16 
89 07 
286 43 
194 Ol 
234 52 
278 58 
285 13 
474 62 


290 67 
382 21 
279 69 


1,246 29 


eer esseeseoes 


ee eer ere oeeoe 


1,257 54 
80 90 
188 17 
116 33 
487 96 
1,295 43 
837 78 
2;129099 
113 29 
219 31 
57 36 
360 65 


14,238 95 


atus, 
draw- 
for 


maps. etc., typewriters, 
models and equipment 


ing 


Library, scientific appar 
physical education. 


ee eoeocereeoee 


er 


197 24 
69 26 
284 92 
_ 82 35 
598 07 
428 78 
601 25 
122 33 
28 88 
58 32 
188 97 
807 47 


—_—_— 


8,165 57 


er 


fuel, examinations and oth 


School books, stationery, prizes, 
expenses. 


1,909 43 
842 56 


2,887 47 


1,862 87 
1,063 68 
4,229 80 
1,307 16 
8,168 32 
4,619 14 
4.902 95 
2,249 11 

730 18 

803 22 
2,031,93 
2.076 33 


107,478 91 


Charges per year for tuition. 


o 

eH 

S 

S 

i= 

os A 

m4 cs 

o (>) 

_ =) 

g g 

° 3 

& aa) 

Sues LAG 

5,361 64 625 21; Res. F. I $5; others $10. 
Weio9 A 843 72) $10. 
15,307 54 2,180 29) $10 
NGsaG2) ZO erie etree ate cre Res. and Co. $10 ; others $16. 
12,213 37 684 50) $5. 
17,308 58 295 09) Res. #6 ; non-res. $10. 
6,339 99 374 06] $6; $8; $10. 
7,723 84 1285! 73 |) Dla Couiree: 
9,532 03 165 27| Form I, Town, free ; others $10. 
16,521 30 110 83} Co. $10; others $14. 
7,447,17 2,289 44| $6; $8; $10. 

TOU OST Gee a lian City free; Co. and adj. Cos. $10; others $20. 
30,248 94 11,664 61] Res. Ist year $2.50, other years $10; 
non-res. $28. 

8,925 29 494 16} $7.50. 

17,152 Ov 662 50} Res. $10 to $30; non-res. $20 to $30; 
DARA O COSC aaiivelales Town and Co. $7.50 to $10; others 
$7.50 to $20. 

34,741 82 2,329 25) $10. 
8,323 17 3,091 84) Free. 
8,323 89 869 17| Town and Co. free ; others $10. 
HOST MUL amare eimai os Free. 
8,506 82 1,238 38} Town $5; others $10. 
33,619 35 4,548 29) Res. $20 and $25 ; non res. $45 and $50. 
18,741 78 1,347 82 the a to $12 ; Co. $10; others $10 to 
15, 
7,615 77 1.478 84| Co. $5; non-res. $16. 
14,107 18 28,954 10} Res. $5 to $10; non-res $25. 
TAR SSONGS ater sient Res. anc Co. free; others $16. 
5,538 90 94 67| Res. arta other F’s $6; Co and non- 
res. $10. 
10,633 52 565 44| Res. and Co. free; others $16. 
6,514 79 523 08 ars st year free, other yrs. $5 ; all others 
10. 
15,641 84 48 47| H.S.D. 1st year free, other years. $10; Co. 
$10; all others $30. 
11,379 47 411 60) Free. 
6,504 37 1,688 01| L. Sch. $6 and $8; M. and U. $10. 
135997, 11 391 07| Res. Ist term free ; others $10. 
6,490. 84 382 55| Town F. I free; others $10. 
40,852 60) 
37,999 27 1,184 49] $6; $15; $21; $27. 
37,083 98 
18,546 98 716 78) $10; $15 
PI DSO: DTnewenh a sate Ws ere Province free; others $10. 
Sa A PAL 160 98} Town $6 ; Co. $6.75 ; others $10. 
12,688 25 546 19) City and Co. free ; others $30. 
* 24,640 71 1,200 00} $7.50. 
616,563 71 73,896 43| 10 free ; 32 not free. 
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High Schools. 3 Ss 
ie n n a 
ba S oS # hes 
i bn 0 a = a E 
o a fool oO a OD F\ : 
es, iow So Qo n o n 
a) Qi roy aaa 5) D Ke : 
E 5 iS Z 2 ‘ Ss 1 
A =; AS S) q ae = ’ 
Sp S| = ive ea iS Ps q 
® ie =i > S 3 @ 
= a a D -Q H A . 
ERO Bia Ge Cc See (op Bene Gs { 
1 VANE em Grainy Ai ee Aas 732 73 898 90 44 ONO Pees ee ees 2,462 50 5,043 13 3,050 00 
2) SALLY TDG Mer Maney ciiten i geek fae 797 ol 797 51 2,499 27 TEAAs Te! 268 18 4,540 20 3,468.78 @ 
B PALM PRION seus egal arin satiny 758 85 758 85 3,009 13 143 50 904 20 6,124 58 3,605 00 
AAT UU Na A) UNG NDI e sale Y *790). 22 1,198 84 1,586 75 873 5d 273 39 4,672 75 2,724 5d q 
STRUNG RR OKED OAD armel) Pirate 794 94 Tri Al) voy 1,500 00 493 7d 920 82 5,410 33 3,580 00 | 
GV AOTORS 22) ti ear aT nis Ge 698 23 700 00 650 00 097 50 246 77 2,892 50! 2,269 02 
Ti BER MIS VII Helos Lean tere Cyl 526 63 530. 00 VAL OU2O |. ee ees Aan 726 11 2,498 99} 1,545 00 F 
SiBellevillen: ey eel cai T1,006 82 340 00 4,617 28 TODS OMA tener waite 6,129 60 4,856 60 
9 (Bowmanvilley.. i... 02022. 891 63 1,888 09 1,950 00 231 30 581 09 9,942 1] 4,160 00 : 
LOMB TAATORG Ae eee he eka 666 88 666 88 600 00 759 9d 715 42 3,408 73 2,395 05 
TASES CMP COM ce ee Alesse 976 40 2,500 00 2,500 00 1,232 00 3038 39 7,061 75 9,908 85 ~ 
UES LAY GOT ys sere en stata 533 80 1,085 86 Q5OVOO Aaa ere ee b 806 44 3,376 10 2,060 92)... 
LoKCHledODIA se aye ene 705 79 1,722 25 1,400 00 67 50 997 44 4,892 98 3,160 00 
14) Cam pbhellford sup o\ moh $40 42 840 42 8,502 15 332 50 925 50 6,440 99 4,200 00 : 
Lo Carleton) Places i ue. 830 25 830 25 3,000 00 208 25 74 15 0,442 91) 3,663 75 
ICRC \yab heme hist akin NELLA RN MEG 627 63 500 00 ZOO KOO ia ee eran enn 1,083 16 2,610 79 2,290 00 \ 
DW SOMESTOM A Wie ieee ra 4 Ki 700 04 VPP aol 2,000 00 843 00 836 73 5,601 53 3,999 88 
TEAC olporme ns Laie fe 034 32 1,283 2( TEOOOSOO Ne Gta a, 1,878 23 4,695 75 1,604 17 
OMG ORT Weel Lin ce aU nn iain *1,185 52 3,298 43 SLOG TOOLS oe Muna ails 2,828 88 12,412 88 7,993 30 
2OnDeSCLOULO Moe No aes 709 37 709 37 2,100 00 99 00 361 20 4,078 94 2,663 56 
Sal sid DNB GYD IS RMAs peg eIN) UL GML 7) *757 78 1,107 78 600 00 636 00 521 86 3,428 42 2,550 54 
PP ADIVNAR ARIAL NK Sra lat HOMIE rion. 771 73 1,096 78 E200 G0 | OSE Re Daa tials 1,958 18 5,026 69 4,018 75 
23 ULELOUL oso tee a lee iat 699 18 1,746 32 800 00 1,208 00 IOS24 OE 6,086 21 3,081 13 P 
ZAMS ta TL OLOMLO vequaieaen as le 740 96 700 00 2,000 00 948 00 5,919 49 10,308 45 8,200 00 
De TE NOL Es eee nl Nea eat AA 084 385 790 35 775 00 402 00 58 62 2,610 32 2,207 50 
POUTESS OX ev pen tats Urea ROU mn ctanaG te F{1,987 82 QyO0NG SOs eraeeneiee eae 14 50 1,566 75 5,870 93 4,162 00 
ZC OVO NIG ec soe hin eae en nis 716 07 935 76 1,800 00 492 00 1,044 03 4.987 86 3,140 00. | 
DS BORES Gaur ruin aie 684 48 1,502 27 L200 00} oe ee eeaaevos 412 4) 3,499 16 2,450 00 
Q9 Hort Walia ra yee cae TWA SQNSS iN iu ae aie DYOOONOD eee rete Me 196 39 7,129 27 4,569 20 
SOLGaAMaNoOgnese hy, wah aan 885 92 1,135 92 3,483 61 150 50 50 00 5,655 95 4,132 81: | 
SL PGeOrselo wan wee Gale aes, 758 75 708 75 2,598 65 L 2036 568 10 5,895 61 3,002 61 7 
2) GLEMCOE hn aia ieee he cin avany 699 41 1,032 79 550 00 624 00 965 00 3,871 20 2,445 00 ‘ 
oe Me VE TUT ties erat ee ede TE 2O DS GE Me Ninety ses 1,200 00 423 50 115 65 3,03L 77 2,110 00 j 
SAU GUIS Dara cone pan Aen 506 89 600 00 ZOOMOO rere site fer 846 48 QL Soot 1,500 00 
soMnagersville. 2) oa ie nee 684 56 2,419 33 QOONOO cogersee vereae hs 1,765 22 5,769 11 2,435 69 | 
SOWET SIMS FOTN: Nahi unt ee aaa 724 58 1,514 81 759 06 657 00 43 50 3,694 95 3,005 00 | 
37 Hawkesbury ....... ie 623 45 1,593 07 G2. a1 2 RUA ivan nial cel Ue ak ta Ea By We aA 2,485 00 ~ 
SS PUTOMUMOIS NN ea rapieiei cy tae. 834 60 2,278 65 Be CORRE I el ec Oe 1,028 79 6,183 49 3,612 50 
SIAMGSM LVS ees Ane 841 26 128 50 2,000 00 753 00 1,209 62 4,932 38 3,893 81 
AORICTIORA Rectan Wachee onus ALO TOI NNN aM. QT IONAO| AT eae ERT Sil UMAR pad 4,235 50 3,469 00 
AT ISVNGH ROTA E ce Niue oo eal ans 993 78 1,573 58 1,500 00 1,174 00 4,705 84 9,947 20 4,463 00 — 
Ae MCA IMI TOM yams uae 769 67 1,656 40 1,500 00 120 00 527 O1 4,573 08 8,030 00 
ASKBASTOWEL aie ona ais eile En 746 54 800 00 1,500 00 1,375 82 283 64 4,706 00 3,655° 50) ia 
AAT UNI C AT ra shies eesine ayaa 729 45 20S 25 1,000 00 1,066 50 241 16 4,250 3 2,955 00 
A rmMIEL CLOG Amann, ried aR a, 673 81 1,820 23 700 00 455 00 813 26 4,462 30 2,450 00 
SANG (ES elke 02 Wi ewer ieg gl aia Sate aes Ae 815 50 1,813 60 550 00 1,643 00 1,220 41 6,042 51 4,074 00 
AT AMC ALTON rncclat is A tires ke 940 48 2,430 00 4,000 00 797 50 159 11 8,327 09 4,750 00 
AS MMIC Hie ie hakiclancetacie eee 869 21 783 59 3,020 00 561 91 74 06 5,308 77 3,685 00 
49 IMatchelleitcschsciwen cous 694 68 800 00 1,200 00 544 20 62 07 3.300 95 2,583 00 
Meo GUA GAM OLES UL ce i niste skies dient 1,283 06 1,400 00 604 75 202 79 4,264 32 2,903 ol 
OVINE Wit hit eens 8 aM 637 05d 1,855 00 925 00 21 00 503 88 3,941 93 2,535 50 
OZENCWiCAStlCnmcasen Assia nee 588 65 627 65 BOLT eee tates atte 636 23 2,007 70 1,350 00 
Do NGWINSEKOL bia. sair es) sek 776 64 700 00 1,500 00 842 00 125 20 3,943 84 2,882 50 
AY RUNHENEE Hite eed e ies ALA ENE Ear 488 68 550 00 GOOTOO Ras cieoree k 358 12 2,046 75 1,425 00 
05 Niagara Falls South...... 604 44 1,155 95 LOOOKOO | Memtetenen ares 3,773 56 6,083 95 2,404 46 
DOSN OLUN UBB Yis. Macors scans sie LAS 2 (Olin we eee ale ee DAOOUESS Lee se 530 33 5,668 91 8,390 00 
OT NOL WOOG aa aine vale ene 4 663 99 1,087 46 869 00 619 00 464 90 8,704 35 2,460 27 
OS \ORKVINIG a yiiees wien ns cbr 669 09 1,877 52 1,500 00 405 00 62 00 4,513 61 2,800 00 


*Grant for Cadet Corps included. 


y+Grant for Teehnical Education included, 
{Grant for Agricultural Training included. 
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Expenditure. 
7 
S wi 
loc} 1 d ry oO 
E S eas | S32 
ui a) 5p or i} 
o g > .- 8B oan ; 
[oy San oo = 
q HHOS we} 
5 a SLo0 3° 
BS ihita oO an ao ow at 
oe © oes ac i a F Charges per year for tuition. 
as Z pea rt: £ 
n A } Bio 2 as hed 
Bo | arog a5 as 
aa (3) o>: nm Ko) 
phe e lees ae 5 
fe = ee) | ees 4 ‘ 
fake La Pu Se sal ge 15) ® 3 
Sige 26 | ge28 | 83e fe : 
30 aes Saad SES = 3 
—Q oq 4 N oH a 
$73, 8 $ oC $ ¢ $ OC. $ ¢ c. 
MLE EM ers sie list teiollaur aces foustoteuetacela a ane 1,250 42 4,300 42 1,242 71 | Free. 
BE IRS | De Uy 25 ia | a 972 11 4.440 89 99 31 | Res. $1; Co. and non-res. $6. 
Pio TOU WE das his cveto a s,s 14 02 623 68 4,317 70 1,806 83 | Res. free; non-res. $10 
14 599 27 90 85 264 46 935 67 4,614 80 57 95 | $10. 
Boece eee es 207.55 87 389 699 35 4,474 29 936 04 | Res. free; Co. $5; others $10. 
6 Pavone I aN aa seer 65 88 476 88 2,849 92 42 58 | $10. 
| HRs NCR alain lolery 4 58 101 71 667 75 2,318 99) . 180 00} Free. 
Salas nace cia LOCO as hh aati. 1,177 00 6,049 60 80 00 | Res. free; others $25. 
ae) 298 90 24 15 67 08 811 32 5,361 45 180 66 | H.S. D. $4, $6, $7.50; Co. free. 
BOs atare else DAT DOW eis biota ese 650 63 3,070 64 385 09 | H.S. D. Ist yr. free; all others $10. 
idl 280 00 426 88 172 42 968 68 7,401 33 160 42 | $10. 
Be brcis die sa 42 30 21 24 401 88 2,526 34 849 76 | Free. 
aks} 73 03 144 73 55 85 T5222 4,205 88 687 15 | Village and Co. free ; others $4.50. 
14 355 16 li 03 151 71 1,023 04 5,770 94 670 05} H. S. D. $6; others free. 
BLD ue alaree GOES re Savas, cea 833 74 4,598 30 884 61 | H. 8. D. free; Lanark and Carleton Cos, 
| $5; others $10. 
16 57 93 SU 7aelO Wares ha than ee es 216 26 2,581 29 29 50 | Free. 
es ee 1,208 27 78 69 362 44 5,249 28 352 25 | $10. 
p18 15 12 4 00 76 30 471 33 2,170 92 2,524 83 | Free. 
E19 644 26 472 73 106 12 2.147 19 10,963 65 1.449 18 | Free. 
eter atcs tates ¢ 110 48 12 50 927 61 8,714 15 364 79 | Res. free. 
21 61 57 Woe ell 576 62 Sooo’ 289 85 | Res. F. I free, other F.’s $9.50; all 
fl others, $10. 
122 45 00 21 04 139 93 806 97 SiO26 CO ws eas eles Free. 
| EUS ee AL O7D| aeerueua ororerss 585 60 3,777 48 2,308 73 | $10. 
24 GODT yes ae ee 17 69 1,053 40 4,876 60 5,431 85 | Res. and Co. $10 ; others $20. 
625 AGS O ercteh wiateretens 49 31 828 07 2,602 23 8 09 | Res. #5; non-res. $10. 
26 586 10 364 23 33 12 572 39 5,717 84 153 09 | Town and Co. free; others $10. 
B27 10 39 180 15 88 28 345 98 3,714 80 1,273 06| H. S. D. free; others $10. 
BONIS sie k aete' aga (olisin'a:e\ oce''e 0 62 05 598 60 3,110 65 688 51 | Free. 
| URAL DREN rekeae 42 40 249 38 1,384 36 6,245 34 883 93 | Free. 
Ee ee 211 88 174 78 1,136 53 DCB DON sas eee ates Free; Co. and non-res. $3. 
BESLEstaik wae eek }te sanmeicers > 12 42 915 58 4,510 61 1,385 00 | Form I $7; others $10. 
PA aaa ae 3 90 18 80 1,403 50 3.87 1d 2O eure asctate $10. 
RE ae 88 44 74 50 725 71 2,998 65 33 12 | F. I $5; other F.’s $10. 
ae aie ce Settee: | Pte a iev ans sata? oil ihtta on tta lel ois ‘er'ets 300 64 1,850 64 302 73 | Free. 
BO veicnesas she 40 05 26 49 3,096 78 5,599 O1 170 10 | Free 
36 39 70 63 95 7 00 579 3 SEGO4N OE Mela entail e ata $10. 
BES ios ate sits sues OWA Sealisl a Wiscasset 593 60 BULL TuMd Natives oie le) Free 
38 AG OO area oe eect 169 87 1,027 72 4,820 09 1,313 40 | Free. 
| Oe 22 76 50 49 965.32 ANOS RSS Ue aiatalapstorsie H. S. D. free; Co. and Dundas Co. $9; 
‘i : others $25. 
40 A aleeiy()| meacvaaleMbanceerats litte cateist Coaeas Mele 725 00 GOOD HO eel atotaned/cte ie svete Free; non-res. $10. 
Le AcAG2Z LON Sw nates sles 69 66 943 05 9,937 81 9 39! H.S. D. $8; Co. $10. ; 
— 42 73 00 254 18 Tepe 519 50 4,384 40 188 68 | Co. baie, | (Oneraiatr? class $1); outside 
OES ; DO ae teeta 1,009 70 4,695 20 10 80 | Town Ist year free if no language taken, 
i otherwise $9 ; all others $10. 
5d 64 39 47 52 98 587 46 3,690 55 559 84 | $10. 
AS Hee oes 39 15 28 40 795 27 3,312 82 1,149 48 | $10. 
DOONOD errs sae» 6 106 07 974 38 5,890 48 652 03 | $10. 
363 76 198 59 365 95 1,888 16 7,566 46 760 63 | Town $5 to $8; others $10. 
312 65 65 79 116 04 950 71 5,130 19 178 58 | Kes. $5; non. res. $10. 
42 30 19 60 78 60 505 13 3,228 63 72 32} Town $6 ; others $10. 
Restate ask algte SOE TO MN sissrakelae ss alone 1,052 26 4,195 56 68 76 | F. I. free to res.; others $10. 
177 05 THOUOT Sere eke ales 478 23 3,308 7d 591 18 | Free. 
AiO) errtators ateke Setar 6 94 Sk V7 1,711 56 296 14 | Free. 
50.00 51 34 32 35 927 58 3,943 77 07 | $10. 
AZO 34 29 27 96 401 36 1,900 31 146 44 | Free. 
se AD ae 852 02 66 13 456° 40 3,279 02 8,304 93 | Free. 
1,013 17 92 00 196 32 908 48 5,599 97 68 94 | Free. 
seer oe 183 33 WA 38 432 81 3,147 74 556 61 | $6. 
200 00 44 28 20 57 1,182 45 4,247 30 266 31 | $5; $8. 
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Receipts. 
0 fe) B 
= ae 2 
& re = 
5 % 2 
High Schools. 3 RS} . 
e 2 2 rs g 
3 foo} S le) V 3 
oe a 3 i Ss 
i bp be . q = Fe 
mn mM 
> 3 a ¢ 5 3 z 
3 & i = $ 3 z 
= iS S S = 4 Pa 
| fo} fea] [> os} fos} oO 
® E : 5 2 5 3 
4 = = n 6a a a 
$ 6 ¢. $ Cc. $C. $ 6C¢. $ ¢. $e 3. '¢om 
59 OIMeMee as Meese aleve 470 47 470 47 875 98 190 75 93 67 2,101 34 1,589 68 — 
60 Orangeville...........5 935 10 1,679 91 2,450 00 1,424 75 236 91 6,726 67 4,810 00 — 
Gl OSA Ware isis ee are eb 901 59 1,766 81 2,993 00 489 50 1,002 84 7,153 74 9,082 62 | 
OZ) PALisi ss Weare tes ay, weet 800 77 800 77 2,500 00 506 47 337 28 4,995 29 3,778 62 — 
OseParkhilh Me ajccatisc ls sterciete 767 07 1,041 88 575 00 943 10 524 25 8,851 30 3,351 25 i 
64 Pembrokesns curisa' ss spore 884 15 884 15 ASOTD) OD aetae were: - 62 20 5,905 55 4,450 00 
65 Penetanguishene...... ... G2OKOS NER ewe Dy GOO OO Tl Mie ane tae 15 07 6,625 32 2,520 00) & 
COnPOUWOlCR AGC Ren veers lseiele 860 07 1,835 438 2 OOOKOO Mitte rie ere 4,298 07 9,593 57 4,166 70 — 
BOT yh CUO ere sicritreiere wheusiutace aire 957 73 2,360 77 3, 000) OOM oh eames, 1,739 90 8,058 40 5,102 66 | 
68 Plantagenet.........-.++. 586 04) T1144 02h” 1,850 00h. ae, 1,493 70} 4,542 76] 2,107 CO © 
69 Port. Arthnr)?). hh 0.0 PSIG OL ear Ms $3000: 001 ial. 709 22 5,228 26 3,385 00 
WOME OPE DOVEL ssaiuiautaie/snisierels 009 60 642 40 QO TOG HE Sram Nonletes 25 00 2,084 56 1,600 00 — 
WAN PORE TULG ITT ie Mentha tts tae 628 90 931 54 1,000 00 397 25 516 68 3,474 37 2,550 00 — 
NO COUE LODE Me nere nettia tae 1,003 53 2,677 52 1,714 27 672 25 eaves) 6,180 36 5,088 34 
TOU OVEVE CIRY . cue es uidiaseleleteens *840 14 2,011 32 1,500 00 277 50 120 46 4,749 42 8,580 00 | 
TAN POT ROW GUN ee) sihia ala cre sanyo 462 74 700 00 SAIS Heer UR at letaeaterc allay 2,004 54 1,550 00 — 
TOE TOSCOPU 2. Mi aeipiacs! slate aioe g 700 88 406 73 8,275 00 119 00 141 92 4,643 52 2.91) 2008 
TEOVRAICH MONG) HIN re wee raes 633 46 880 09 300 00 1,006 25 603 07 3,422 87 2,233 70 
TU PROCK AMO GS OU ls Uhre rable taslae 556 85 1,690 55 OA ST Deus Me Reeth een 5 67 3,957 86 1,935 00 
78 Sault Ste. Marie.......... FL SOONG ca", celerelare evans 4,000 00 1,270 0@ 17,699 04 29,329 68 4,480 00 — 
TO FOINICOS LL arate opsieke cyainte aleiaiets 899 15 2,154 75 S050 aOl eugene tata ae 64 00 5,757 30 5,034 98 — 
SOUS maT Gh RAMS eM heen lee SLD TOV soleus oe halons oats 3,655 28 225 50 538 00 4,749 54 4,015 26 — 
STSmibh ville ee a ela. AQT GOYA Sire ia 900 00 83 39 1,070 53} 2,051 61 1,622 06 
SLPStMIN ye aate re eoateee nih: 604 25 1,589 21 850 00 160 50 333 28) 3,037 24 2,230 63.4 
83’ Rtreetsvilles. oes ae eek 996 22 1,571 23 425 00 176 00 1,027 10 3,799 5d 2,240 00 
SAS VGLem AI yer erties teler srs 670 18 DMTOOMOOMM a aaee vee 487 00 262 14 3,019 32 2,637 34 | 
SOME OLOLG ee rere tes dd7 28 654 16 SOO TOO Wa tEn a ako. 691 26 8,202 70 1,769: 15°49 
86) Pivisombune Pavan cas mead 715 36 1,201 55 1,500 00 793 25 680 54 4,890 70 3,403 27 18 
87 Toronto Technical... ... TAGGO KOOP eyameye ei ciscsr ele 315,002 00 6,082 15 141 00} 326,185 15 33,371 74. 
88 Toronto (Riverdale).....)..... eee e edie cece see es 85,124 74 414 00 269 50 85,808 24 2,680 00 
SOMDrENtOM es Aion tnt en awe 822 26 957 28 OPA QO: Wortley 1,340 18 6,390 92) 3,461 55 
OOMIXDTIAGe aes hs. *746 ,36 958 11 1,500 00 663 00 632 74 4,500 21 8,020 00 
OTUN GOMER malar abies Minin eae 497 13 747 18 OOO COMM Mee sea 513 22 2,307 48 1,450 00 | 
Die WalKertOm saa visu niuee ean 859 16 Awe) 2,150 00 784 00 473 06 5,393 93 3,994 03 
OSV WATASVILTE ii). Nett ene s 478 83 478 83 550 00 232 00 25 75 1,765 41 1,331 75 @ 
OF NV a CELCOWD.s.0'5 (rss aieielele's = 573 40 973 40 300 00 249 00 877 13 2,972 93 2,150 00 
Ob Watertorden aaa ee 684 76 1,587 11 SOO HOO Aer. siete 584 48 3,656 35 2,429 38 — 
GE Win thOnai ae ae eee eee 729 90 1,836 67 600 00 446 50 1,701 63 5,314 70 3,090 00 — 
OTA W ORL aC eect cit raraiseans uO By 1,972 46 2 DOV OO eee lonre eal 2,342 75 7,067 58 4,165 00 © 
OB AWiESTOM fo: jaliiiiucckaete Miulegele 658 97! 700 00 1,200 00 704 00, 158 21 8,421 18 2,520 00 ~ 
OOM Wa ar LOU cecilia lsatarata te 681 57 1,192 73 1,050 00 865 00 112 41 3,401 71 2,532 28 
100 Williamastown ........... 747 59 529 46 GB ON ees 781 038 3,689 35 2,932 00 — 
TOUS VWelin a cs ae ar asain ala 575 39 75 00 2,632 63 1,074 00 7,763 30 12,620 32 3,790 00 — 
1 Totals. High Schools..:... 87,060 73} 112,062 84) 574,248 54 44,190 29| 103,480 91} 921,693 31] 346,472 46 
Be Totals, Collegiate Institutes 71,488 45 67,742 88} 369,637 82 94,205 66 87,385 33] 690,460 14) 487,309 59 
8 Grand Totals, 1907........ 158,549 18} 179,805 72) 948,886 36] 188,395 95} 190,916 24| 1,611 553 45) 783,782 05 — 
4 Grand Totals, 1906........ 127,843 03) 167,870 99} 615,995 73) 132,067 49} 166,004 98) 1,209,782 22} 716,471 31 
 PLICTOCASES enh ssrisremavele es 30,706 15 11,934 73) 327,890 63 6,328 46 24,911 26) 401,771 23 67,310 74 — 
6 Percentages. 64.426... 60.6% 9.84 11.16 58.57 8.59 iB ae eae 64.58 | 


*Grant for Cadet Corps included. 


+Grant for Technical Education included. 
{Grants for Technical Education for 1906 and 1907, 
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HIGH SCHOOLS.—Continued. 


Expenditure : 


maps, etc., drawing models 
and equipment for physical 


School books, stationery, prizes, 
fuel, examinations and other 


Qahpi a we pont Lt eT 


Charges per year for tuition. 


ae 
te 
g 
3 
res 
a 
3 
S 5 
= = 
3 E ae) 
S236 ¢ 3] . 
- ~ mn 54 A 
n 8 S ® © 
fos} =} Py 4 q 
a Lo} bd As) Ss 
= ® ® i) 3 
A a m2 
a ee San. Sita Gz $ ec. 
ea siaretisn stistets 367 77 2,091 25 10 09) H. S. D. free ; others $10. 
Minhoete a Fee shoes 1,097 86 6,275 62 451 05| Town $9 ; others $10. 
180 00 155417 OI ERSTE Sn Bieh otc ee Form I. free ; others $7.50. 
35 88 665 17 4,562 69 432 60} Res.Waterloo, Oxford & Brant Cos. free; 
others $20. 
Ree sara 443 54 3,851 30|............| Town $6 & $8 ; others $10. 
35 35 1,009 38 DO QOD Oot aera: Free, 
165 30 1,101 61 BSL2507 15313) 25): Pree 
Bones 575 28 4,785 65 4,807 92) Hree 
Meieratasth stele 2,889 27 8.009 400 aay CUB Lee 
84 36 572 24 3,081 44 1,461 32| Free 
183 61 A Ovor D225 26 yee ale ewer Kree 
79 39 283 94 PROBS TOON ene R Free. 
50 00 758 64 3,358 64 115 73) Village $6 : others $10 
75 66 1,021 36 GilBOGSB ln atreraie wary Co. free; H. 8. D. and others $9. 
5OLT7 665 93 4,609 85! 139 57) $7.50 
54 60 297 65 PS QOAO SIM RAO ue. Free. 
102 32 905 11 4,511 82 131 71) Res. free ; non-res. $5. 
Baran seis 585 59 2,872 78 550 09} $10. 
68 92 672 56 2,805 55) 1,152 31] Free. 
119 91 1,474 73 6,480 84 22,878 84| $10. 
129 58 544 34 DOU ON sa aeieleyaarere s | H: S. D. & Co. free: others $10. 
117 24 564 88 ANT AQ ae L inte sian: Res. free ; Co. #5; others $10. 
57 50 270 81 2,009 19 542 42) Res. free; Co. $9. 
10 38 363 88 2,623 64| 913 60) Free from September 1907. 
107 57 825 77 2,833 71) 961 84! $5. 
9 25 420 82 3,485 63 83 69] Co. $5 ; outside Co. $6. 
141 10 551 30 2,575 60 627 10} Free. 
3187 812 05 4,325 33 565 37] L. & M. Schs. $7.50; U. Sch. $10. 
2,072 74 6,391 34| 106,345 55} 219,839 60] Ist. yr. free; 2nd. $9; 3rd. 15; Specials $2 
per Subject per term. 
349 17 1,878 12 67,456 74 18,351 50) $6 ; $15 ; $21; $27. 
39 93 972 12 5,061 22 1,329 70; Free, 
Mirae Ueto 1,339 91 4,500 21]............| Res. $5; non-res. and Co.$7.50. 
29 72 146 83 1,729 53 577 95| Free, 
15 17 583 55 5,005 49 388 44| $10. 
49 69 262 81 1,646 00 119 41| H. S. D. $7.50; others $10. 
52 36 683 94 DOT 2 79S er ae reteki ne Wises $5. 
133 14 525 86 3,126 49 529 86, Free. 
Sedat te hes 632 04 3,722 79 1,591 91) Res. $10 ; others free. 
241 75 666 74 5,579 76 1,987 82| Free. 
80 91 645 27 Sid DMUs aun one aves $10. 
Brn aate ues S 525 06 3,155 11 246 60, $5.00 
41 72 663 18) BeOS W Solara wee Free. 
959 81 999 97 6,821 51 5,798 81] $6 ; $8; $10. 
9,675 38 87,328 17| 597,183 91} 328,959 40) 52 free ; 49 not free. 
8,165 57| 107,478 91) 616,563 71 73,896 43] 10 free ; 32 not free. 
17,840 95] 194,807 08] 1,213,697 62} 397,855 63] 62 free ; 81 1fet free. 
17,708 14] 165,617 47/ 1,029,294 45) 180,487 77] 59 free; 83 not free. 
132 81 29,189 61| 184,403 17| 217,368 06) 3 free. §2 not free. 
1.47 NOR OD be nrae cies dias sieieehs eae eee 43.35 free : 56.64 not free. 
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SSthes 36 
2g Bes 
—Q ea 
<) oR Sve, 
wy ’ 
59 PSO OO les won aac + 
D0 44 10 323 66 
61 SB OmOO Mees, eters Cee. 
Bi tales.e 6 aos 83 62 
TSH TAI oes 56 51 
64 100. 70 310 12 
65 1,494 66 380 50 
66 29 67 14 00 
“HOSE ee 66 47 
68 ES HINSA | tats e's. eiste wie 
69 VAG IIIA ae ae) weve 
70 POTOSI ten carat est 2 
TL See Rips eel ay IDNs rea DE fet 
Me tgp aaa anata ea «6 
73 STi onisente ss dane 
Ce ta 102 29 
75 (550 3301 7A ala ee aa 
76 GENCE HOE Bicone 
17 ONO TAN eee sichal are ses 
78 365 00 20) 
Se eae 48 45 
80 RSDP ist pecstyes Batiste ets 
81 15 53 43 29 
82 ike Phd h cy ey ee ake 
Po tccpiate, ste 160 37 
84 236 80 131 72 
85 72 0d 41 95 
86 12 90 15 24 
87 63,896 19 613 54 
88 62,531 35 18 10 
89 200 00 387 62 
4608 BOB Be 140 30 
MMA TO 298K on esas cass 
92 Zt DARN IVS Be a 
Be coats 1 75 
LG CaS eae 86 63 
CDS MBAS 38 11 
SUS AR RN 75 
97 150 00 306 27 
98 7Es OO Patines sl: ect 
99 67 55 30 22 
100 By acy ee tee od are 
Bee 1,071 78) 2 12. YN, 
1 144,604 19 9,053 71 
2 49,370 69 14,238 95 
3 193,974 88 23,292 66 
4 112,465 51 17,032 02 
5 81,509 37| 6,260 64 
6 15.98 1.92 
e 
§ Decrease. 


Cost per pupil, enralled attendance, $40.01 ; 


average attendance, $65.65, 
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\l.—Table I.—Attendance, Pupils in the schools 


Number of Pupils E 


Pupils. | Number of Pupils in— fron ¢ 
o 
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; ee | 
o We} a 
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; cs yan! = ae 
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2 8 © S pe tx 3 
ES 7 °o rites! = ey 
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a b 3 Bq = S @ 4 88. Oo tet Be a 
P| es - E = E sid | 30 | ae 
fe) = ° > fo) rat P [oy wy 
ea 5 a < ia =) | a) =) = re) 
Li tAlpainer ay eee ics dling Ue al avetanals 60 87 147 82 85 46 16 52 951 occa 
DMB ATES aenicrleuican hie oecelerel shaver aie: oratouarseleteisis 139] 185 274 167 140 101). 33 164 104 : 
BES OLE TT oie aie was re bo eley oes clvie nel aia snlevehenetnralleiats 170| 186 306 190 203 84 19|- 160 143); -ihee 
AMES TATU GLOL Cy meceatetcrpeeruetns eustatsitc etenalesamalaisy sys 212 229 441 287 286 109 46 301 120 20. 
HYBrOCK VIET See aie aisle siete alnusisedateheys 148 184 332 219 200 99 eo 255 74 3 
GNCOM ATA elas acie cle ats fous Donete erat henauelaels 226 252 478 311 290 162 26 341 128 
Fi CAYO TU cs Ue rane ee Bs cat! oaliatelouen svete ta as 08 72 145 97 97 33 15 80 64 
SPOODOUT Le were sere etalk wa sip ele einiolotetesaver™ 88} 115 203 127 119 50 29 128 TO ee 
Gr Collimpe wWoodearseectlest cle isiutsie oiehstaleraratel ete 96) 135 PEIN i ws His) 137 78 16 167 40 4 
1OvGalg cores so. Te NE et a SANE aba retaNe 182 186 368 220 250 102) 16 229 pelt 
AL SGOOG SIC I eeoe wavesaratatereteatecelatsten os aueratele 90 141) Zo 125 129 75 va 125 104 
HOS Gouel PI Ghee Mets se er aree alae bebetat 184 193 Sy PL 245 96 36 291 70 
MOU EP ANTIEL OOM rene cae rere > wie cele tore tales tenes era te 457| 473 930| 557 489 285 156 800}; 104 
1A BEM OT SON ae Cran Whee oes see ctor 12 afalahaneted glevere 131 111 242 141 141 85 16 107 85 
Po IOUS STOMP elise eyatece ala wtattetal eae aie 273 306 579 344 331 225 23 468 96 
LG LIN SOY Oe eisai erate al aicvela ies ay ada eeataliae 154 160 314 186 195 89 30 193 99 
Thai BlancYa Cava Varami nits MORNE d coRIN Pia Geer as A)! Ear 580] 5738 1,10 627 739 243 101 891| 206 
ERENT OLTISDUTE siento ustaasael ain olletetate eae Ja 77 i01 178} 113 Hg 86 15 74; 101 
DL OUIN AAIVEOS ery elec sels sialyl ol ope satel fe elstene) aie 106 168 269 171 158 81 30 ~129 135 
DOD UNI PATE PLIST sot viekelsituialabelale,« stele ioubuelele 139 193 332 192 242 64 26 264 46 
DTC TE cele tv ays sale caine a ate ol che ota eraielttalate 153 181 340} 228 224 91 ONS) 174 106 
OD SO UCA Walls wiic cl ciaeteleiste PAGS aaa 80) cs 472 406 878 558 691 138 49 767 67 
OS OWE SOU Ne aietiels sine elolete tals lots te alata eat a 214 278 492 295 270 163 59 286 162 
WA WP OEE ey olan. avai aentele\a kay elle eolelone. afet atte 101 117 218 140 159 47 i 115 97) 
Dh Peter bOrous ie tincn cress cancers islarcietl= 199; 214 413} 280 305 78 30 B08) 56 
PG MRETITE We: csihink auhctale Sie sheleieralelsieieiers e/a sis 109 149 258 157 169 ie 17 185 115 8 
OF RIG SELOWEN toy iu shiate deine Moh eit etae lac 94} 114 208; 118 115 72 21 $4). “T24].. Sa 
PI St MCAtNATID ES ek. cs caren etetelstelecete staat 156}. 192 348 205 249 70 29 RAN e503 
DOS tae Mav, S weiss wks sions lejerieis Care e) wrefeforpy Ser nit 107 148 255 167 112 110 oo 121 68 
SMES AL OWNS Pate staceiee oleraneteteuoreere tetas ail 187} 269 456} 286 868] . 69 19 345) 211) oo ee 
SEES UIN A ae oie isietala rome eck solar lelsbetaiierslnlstene vais 115 221 336 PAD? 228 86 22 254) . 78 4 
OP MOR TOL UI Sas aki -o ieieieienstonsie/elereks (siete voperensteray> 107 itso 240 150 136 81 23 7 124 
SOMA T PAL OLGuun sismeniciee leruleteretsieletetote fates 191 174 365 229 213 112 40. 258 82 
84 Strathroy oo... ue cee wees cesiccecs 84 100 184 119 94 * 79 iB 09 83 “tz 
35. Toronto (Harbord) ie lela ticis esieleile os 431 492 923 57 517 296 110 910 ASI. cee : 
36 Toronto (JAMESON) .........- eee ee eee 284} 292 576) 359 386 135 58 543 26 / 
STH OROMCOL ad ALVIS) aloes Winleleis, cisteloleticis ainvala 360 358 718 433 466 188 64{  » 702 12 
BO-MOLONGO J UICLION) Wiese s cists wlsereie eS a1e ove" 152 201 353 218 238 87 28 219 60 4 
SO AV AIUKVCO KELL. oscil weteinle wpaiarelerefelaloters >is 72 12? 194 132 129 53 V2 65 89 40 
40 Whithby .... ccc cece e eee cee ener eeceecee 88 104 187 119 94 78 15 109 78) <0 << ote 
ATW AN GSO: Vutec ua eat tsar ee lelo aieamareiotaia 157} 9-219 376} 228 299 58 19 297 75 4 
42 WOOGStOCKis dices es oo oe Rey ah ute een ber cuales 162 188 350 220 244 HEB a ten 35 211 135 4 
MOtALS ics eerie wales Bisel Sy ae 7,531| 8,617] 16,148) 9,953) 10,279) 4,432 1,437 11,588! 3,874| 686 
i) 
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iD HIGH SCHOOLS.—Continued. 
in the various subjects, etc. 
—_—_______ 7 
Occupation of Parents. — Number of Pupils in the various subjects. 
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Number of Pupils in the various subjects.—- Continued. 
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II. —Table I.—Attendance Pupils in the Schools. 
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and in the various subjects, etc.— Continued. 
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22 Hastings (South wath. 1 OG OLE ais op eA Mt cate URL A 
QS ar On, een l Wao ek | 1 137 25 00 25° OOM se ee ae 
D4 Hato: WW Gab oars eae ih anes 1 48 25 00 25 00 18 30 
DORIC ty Tasty Taher ate to ie | 1 96 25 00 25 00 21 50 
POM COII Gi! WY CSLe 0 nua ante Gin ak sins 1 99 25 00 25 00 24 75 
2ioare pton: Haste yc aiy wad 1 125 25 00 25 00 25 00 
25 Pham Huon. Wiest. Caen e us Fak) 1 124 25 O00 25.00 17 eae oe Rh tame 
SORT AT RC i cinta RR cy ier | 1 200 25 00 25 OOK hc ee eee 
30 Leeds, No, 1 (West). ........ 1 100 25 00 25 00 | 10 50 
31 Leeds, No. 2 (East) .......... 1 89 25 00 25 00 | 6 50 
32 Lennox and Addington....... 1 114 25 00 20) OO: icra ate 
BOA LATICO LU We) s Ss ha ae ian he 1 88 25 00 25°00 vi ee oie 
Bea GOULD Foy se ene 1 Fie AUR IP, ES RSA OP J en 
SO MNLIidclesex Mast Mrs uk an | 1 12 25 00 45 00 , 24 50 
36 Middlesex, West............. i 106 25 00 100 00 53 00 
SS Woadi cS 0 0S [oc co MaMa abu IP One Ng if 71 25 00M heise Se Nes tinea Aces es 
ONT PISSUIR SS gles wave bise uiseeie ics aisee tt ZU oe nM men a aria PNT ME, OPS are EN 7 00 
DOIN DELON acer an Uday Manel ge eee | 1 142 25 00 26. OO i icuminee ee 
MeOWNOLtn ui Derland ess... .e 08 eval 1 150 25 00 25 00) Pe eee 
UAT AT LOs NOL bE sno ejeers eed i oat 1 73 25 00 50 00 18 00 
AAD LATO SOU LLL ik biotin th) Octaha ek | 70 25 00 20 00 “eee 
AAI <9) C01 0 RD NRA NRE, Ps FO 1 130 25 00 25 00 A 00 
44 Parry Sound, West .......... 1 c AUMNG etree Ar Se Uy revateal gk 6 88 
BE OA i isis Wik cise og sas oie Gol to Sect he 1 100 25 00 25. QO) Pg teretcnrens t 
USE ul SAS W 6 Nd iam aan) Ly 1 140 25 00 25 00 58 50 
EN ELOR OE OMG UL Mic see bee sare etait 1 116 25 00 25 OO Wee ie a as 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
PSTATEMENT, 1907 
a 
Receipts.—Continued. Expenditure. 
, fs 
; a : 
vi. o ‘ ' Oat oO 3 ° 
( iS B w SD) 5 | £ 
| az BPR nts a 5 i: 
: B 3 Bh gas 5 2 a 
: Ee 8 Bs aes 3 ee = 
2% g ao Eas E £8 8 
sa) c oy K - o Sa) 
’ $ ¢ $c $C $ oc Ble. 4 $ ¢. $ « 
‘" 
fF 1 16 10 60 10 SO mr ss ul ett 65 4 65 55 45 
. 2 76112 126 12 PASTE ee el use | 45 86 53 73 72 39 
3 70 53 120°53 14 30 12 50 | 62 50 89 30 31 23 
P 4 189 66 257 41 7 20 8 00 | 98 90 114 10 143 31 
a5. 41 56 91 56 AO Ch aia UNG 42 90 63 45 28 11 
i 6 9 45 9 45 5 80 BORO a MN Ye SA RE Sua 
..7 55 91 138 16 POM Pree tah 79 15 | 93 15 45 QO] 
8 42 97 92 97 38,1) PLR 48 05 | 54 10 | 38 87 
9 205 90 255. 90 AKC Od bag eeanaony San 20 00 25 00 230 90 
10 108 20 183 20 Pot oG ee nek 44 75 63 41 119 79 
P11 81 13 176 88 ORT Cla aE Re Sibel 85/35 103 53 73 35 
mi? 67 62 117 62 371s OE Gm 25 00 28 75 88 87 
2B 44 56 94 56 ie eee ahaa a 25 07 47 62 46 94 
p14 94 00 146 29 LY Sa, AM a VE 109 33 | 121 76 24 53 
: 15 101 18 159 93 EPO AUS eke aye. 87 40 89 40 | 70 53 
16 248 66 308 91 917 43 26 76 00 128 43 180 48 
17 75 99 142 74 NSE Agana 47 80 61 35 81 39 
f 18 83 21 83 21 3 99 16 64 20 95 4) 58 41 63 
19 251 81 301 81 BOO ees tu) 37 30 42 60 259. 21 
20 66 92 116 92 6 25 17 00 40 05 63 30 53 62 
p21 66 91 135 41 MEPS yams Sather Pate 32 95 44 70 90 71 
22 163 98 11 GS AR he Oe Ua INAIEG  a 20 00 | 20 00 143 98 
» 23 30 15 80 15 (RB MARL 18 45 | 25 80 54 35 
| 24 148 03 216 33 27 75 5 95 76 20 109 90 106 43 
B25 78 98 150 48 Aa nen ane ts 87 65 | 99 10 51 38 
Be 26 50 14 124 89 CAG eos at tre 59 70 | 66 16 58 73 
© 27 55 82 130 82 BOSOM nua ean.) 40 95 71 75 59 07 
fF 28 89 31 139 31 Brite ce ae ie 28 00 33 45 105 86 
F 29 142 60 192 60 14 40 28 70 56 80 99 90 92 70 
30 74 40 134 90 9 21 15 00 26 69 50 90 84 00 
p31 53. 00 109 50 ae 14 25 61 42 79 40 30 10 
B32 54 79 104 79 TOL eae 63 00 78 04 26 75 
& 33 108 11 158 11 7 98 3 04 49 67 60 69 97 42 

34 65 16 65 16 SLE Ce Due MN 30 00 38 24 26 92 
£35 S103 125 53 47 22 9 56 56 85 113 68 11 90 
m 36 96 08 274 08 BON eis Ge 142 95 173 54 100 54 
ih 37 84 13 109 13 S15 8 75 | 20 60 37 50 71 63 
38 49 25 56 25 ae Scie AER EAT ta | 25 80 Be. 22 00 
«89 96 37 146 387 He eee 67 00 77 58 68 79 
— 40 119 01 169 01 POR ths MeN na! 45 90 Eps: 116 86 
 4i 47 26 140 26 Bea ieee), 74 50 78 35 61 91 
B 42 126 50 176 50 BOO alae aes 30 90 35 50 141 00 
® 43 84 35 139 35 BONO Mieiss eee ak 36 40 46 60 92 75 
) 44 47 91 54 79 62 18 75 5 00 437 30 42 
45 24 O1 74 01 EATS Came ed sn 53 00 64 50 9 51 
46 64 41 172 91 pice ghd Oe nee Ne 119 08 131 '85 41 06 
47 13 50 63 50 Ts Me geeky Ea A 50 40 54 95 8 55 
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ee . Receipts. 
AL 5 . 
Bea oi 
S| | 
ay ae | : 
Name of Institute. gat ake . re 2 
S | i es es 5 o) 
H to | : SY, | a ae, 
CON © q+ me | © 
2 Me wa OG | ie 
etnies Se ae S 
3 =) Oo Of 3B yune®) 
A. | vA O = | 2 
| | | 
| | + ee $ ¢ tI 
48 Prescott and Russell.... ..... | Le 104 25 00 | 20 QO. ators aie 
49 Prescott and Russell, Bilingual | 1 120 25 00— 25 O0n Plena ean 
50 Prince Hdward.s) 00... 2 oe | 1 92 | 25 00 | 25: OO. aR eae eae 
BT sRaimy River ticccuv et 7am atti ee | 1 40 29 OO Ge bees oS, See aie ee 
SON ates 118 eh AERO Te mee Monee Map UN | 1 190 25 00 25 00 33 50 
Bo weumcoe,” Masta sic). aaa. | 1 135 25 00 25: Q0's| aah desea 
Sa Lorn coes NOTODS «0 says 4s) eee l 115 25 00 25 00 | 15 00 
55 Simcoe, South-west .......... | 1 47 25 00 25 00 | 11 75 
HS USLOTHIODE hohe uuntas os beanie aor | 1 89 25 00 25 00 | 22 36 
ANE OT ODay ie vi ke, tele | 1 50 20 OOF Be. Lo Gh ae aie eee 
SS WVACbO TAC eet ee ot aio Coe nae Uist 1 86 25 00 BT O0cb. Lae eae 
BO Victoria: Westies iicwasie mice 1 75 25 00 | BT Oa eee ee ae 
GOI AbErlOO' Nie ee le OR eG dpe 1 163 20 00 25 00 75 25 
Cl Viell ae ae Ges Bu IL Ura | AUN 162773) 25 00 2 OOM eae erat Soe 
62 Wellington, North............ | ea 100 25 00 50 00 19 25 
63 Wellington, South..... ..... | ] ph 25 00 20 700 Nena areata 
GL HAVET COLE) S fran lo ety amet eage 1 110 25 00 20) (OD) token ae eee 
Br VP OPC IIN: chi) Ui aaah ] 34 25 00 25 00 8 50 
OO Ore DOU HA AME th Ue ay came a | 1 150 25 00 25 00 14 75 
67*Ontario Educational Associat’n | 1 931 TE DOO OO ae Ne eas 465 50 
Cities and Towns. | | 
ec Mes Be U roe al PLA U Shah AAMOMRAy Dv De DRagnoe 2 Bs VENT anon len 9 Near 5 25 
OOSB ra rteO rel Wiis wiley A eel tr reek | 1 60 25 00 25 ‘OD Ue aaa eee ies 
PO MOLOCK VLG Sus pick Th PRE a 1 28 25 00 25 00 7 00 
Awe tel piss shines clk Va agcee tis | 1 3% 25 00 25) OOiy Contents oe 
HE AQURL GOT Varner une oy. pre ae 1 192 25 00 25 00 48 00 
ee TRAE OTOTY | CEU eh atthe 1 57 25 00 25 00 13 50 
PROMOTION) 2 NOUN SE A oe rm ae aise! 175 25 00 25 00 47 50 
8 gt Ear he 2 ROR ODD MENT Wad 230 25. 00 | 25 OQ) ):52 a eee 
VOuPevervorough ya disc) awa | l 62 25 00 | 25 00 29 00 
Ag ot. ORD DATI NES auc a ak ka ah | it 25 25 00 | D5 OO Hie OR tia ae 
Rtn OLAS Vr hin mali oe Naor 1 42 25 00 25 OO sak eee 
POM OUR Ab LOG: Hick sly wertaieal, akan ana 1 Oe D5 ODBNE faaleabe bre ale 38 00 
BOW DOUGH DON We cet kyeieia Whe aus aay 1 723 25 00 25 00 363 00 
81 Windsor and Walkerville..... 1 TRG 25 00 25 00 28 80 
MGtals (LOOT ea ioc a pars AOR ievuntte.s ¢ 9,319 2,850 00 1,920 00 | Lb7i7s2 
EM ptade, |POOGE aon tie iee mata | eae 9,230 3,000 00 1,877 00 1,518 50 
| | 
ETUC TOASOB Cl file sieictl a tye omcgeettetab lee te eyes BO ante ea atlas 43 00 152 82 
WECTOASER i oR os oh de nage jr Pon Wane Gas Pn TDOMOQ a) deacons alate tt heel ene 
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Expenditure. 
of | 
o 3 wily NT Sod 4 4 
Ze fe Be Suan away ein) 2 
a 3 = a. mors | ® | = 
2 aN at Ce a Bee le : 
as r oe Shctis SOE Al odie ge, 5 
™° 5 i 2A = [ek ERO (ah ca 
a os ay is = oe | cB 
| 
$c Side $c een ecu $ihc% $c 
78 77 128 77 FOO Iie Mae wall 17 00 | 50 91 77 86 
52 59 102 59 Oa a ea 25 60 | 33 86 68 73 
70 30 120 30 3°75 13 11 34 60 | 51 46 68 84 
28 80 53 80. COO est, 3 00 | 9 50 44 30 
134 58 218 08 BORO ia Mia ey: | 148 66 | 182 46 35 62 
45 34 95 34 4 95 75 59 90 65 60 | 29 74 
72 58 137 58 FOS haut aan, | 82 90 93 15 | 44 43 
52 60 114 35 8 25 25 00 | 40 25 | 73 50 | 40 85 
39 71 112 06 GE A a one 56 33 | 62 06 50 00 
15 50 40 50 7 30 | 225 | 60 | 10 15 30 35 
126 56 189 06 a eee May Pee 98 75 | 54 20 134 86 
76 97 139 47 16 45 8 75 | 19 80 45 00 94 47 
45 05 170 80 | PAG aU seal or ele: 66 90 — 84 52 | 85 78 
98 66 148 66 POET gy ewes 99 40 110 07 | 88 59 
129 83 224 08 20 60 47 60 | 10 00 | 78 20 145 88 
65 91 115 91 BOON ih alla | 73 20 79 89 36 02 
47 25 97 25 POWs oi SN Cie | 50 50 62 70 34 55 
114 07 172 57 3 68 17 00 20 52 41 20 131 87 
70 28 135 03 43 64 29 50 | 12 00 85 14 49 89 
595 58 2,061 08 TSAGOL a ae Soe 421 80 1,705 40 355 68 
| 
20 30 45 TG es ae | 10 00 12 40 | 18 05 
52 7 Ty 7k Vee Pen 29 00 | 27 44 | 56 44 | 46 34 
29 74 86 74 10 9 40 | 27 00 | 36 50 50 24 
15 55 65 5D 36 Bear Ade en qe 6. a Nee | 46 80 18 75 
178 54 276 54 POWTER wr euuishior es 151 77 172 52 104 02 
41 98 105 48 4 99 | 22 60 33 65 61 24 44 24 
148 53 246 03 17 52 40 199 00 216 92 29 1] 
TT 37 127 37 Sat. 5 Ae RUNS ee 32 91 38 36 89 O1 
58 70 137 70 BHO QUIT onbar cas | 37 00 41 00 96 70 
87 24 137 24 93 27 75 32 00 59 98 | 77 26 
56 91 TOGEG Tr etek oS | 14 75 | 29 50 44 25 62 66 
52 13 115 13 59 47 48 14 63 62 65 52 48 
1,596 44 2,009 44 39 85 | 104 88 329 25 473 98 1,535 46 
29 06 107 56 8 59 2 50 72 8B | 83 94 23 62 
8,382 77 | 14,824 09 VAURVMTe 654 16 4,595 53 7,487 41 7,836 68 
7,403 65 | 13,799 15 2,105 66 1,054 84 4,512 88 7,673 38 6,125 77 
979 12 1,024 94 ON Se AO CSL Dal Gey Sa 1,210 91 
SAI RE ERAS Oe ee UO GB Aes Kosh Vad RR be et aa 
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APPENDIX C.—RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 1907-8. 


Legislative aid was granted to the amount of 34 percent. of the value of all library books 
approved by the Inspector and purchased between Ist July, 1907, and Ist October, 1908, pro- 
vided no school received more than $10.00 and no purchase was less than $10.00. 
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So, | S388 E ES Eee 
Inspectorate. Bin ao, 59 bs : © ae a 
So ape o ° ass} Ov 
pa ee | She |) See oe 
Oo 2O Sr | fo) = Wey (Sy iet KOS 
gaol Sess) ae A eae es 
as es | Wee ce ae 5 op shane =a 
7 om = vs 7, 
Sj hie: Sule. 
AN ROM) 28 2 Avciy ns eeprom bin hea 6 116 93 BO yo 11 6 
Barbe eis UU ee Rae 24 447 05 Loe 62 3 
Bruce) Waste cy O Wis cate Baie ae 4 62 56 21 26 17 4 
Briicey Westisst..ik ice aia ls oa 11 274 50 86 07 43 4 
GaTlenaiy ee Oo Ss Rae eee iff 98 .05 Sooo os ] 
POUEPONT sk wR Ne MU RT ONLI Sb eee an ga ra I WR ete ge 
DRAG (eee he ia 2's Te eR as ty 20 287 19 97 62 71 4 
YB (LS let, ¥ 61 aM Nin ay 7 Aad SAO CUM rend 0.) NN Sa 35 405 00 137 70 ray 16 
FREY Ree De Ss he 53 663 76 225 49 JOR Ae eae 
FERRE UN OFLR eee ae isis (hh, ata vane ae 3 49 84 16 94 23 1 
esex Songhai tee eC Magan as 48 903 44 306 42 75 36 
APR COELIAC! 8a CORRE Mie ale dccn) tearm Mtns 6 |e 100 00 34 00 103 5 
CERT a PE y SOREN Gi Aid aMte Deer ae : 38 15 12 96 To) 1 
CSe A LED De ae OBR aD I LON 19 290 27 98 66 30 7 
Greve WEST ee ke BAT iN. 24 372 5d 120 27 60 - 
CAREY HDOULINY Ua UN ts Bia eueate la 5 85 00 25 30 55 ! 
Haliburton and E. Parry Sound... cr po H i a A u 
en lnrag eats Cnet, Nn) 0 Aen Hone 2 : 
Ee Ee) 4 HONORE AL) al a gate USO Hl HAL A A gk 4 Neds 34 85 34 a 
Past Os NOK iii wig eh ea 29 423 45 137 09 110 + 
Pastings. SOUR iat ya ala ah oreuuile 13 208 95 71 O1 24 10 
PERE bey eMail Oe: Fo) Rit amu eam) NIHR SEN NAG ri 83 80 28 45 30 | 3 
PAMAL OI VE EBB oun CAG oR aie aie: 25 467 45 158 93 aa 20 
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PO Ta re VCE CE encis ura nae OER aeds 19 261 98 88 56 76 1 
TSA DLONS Sasi aa ee eye ciated Ty Lid t oF OF ‘aes % 
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1 Ae Re al ee aR Ca mn LG ARR Ry Wa Pa Reed 9 116 58 39 62 50 4 
Leeds and Grenyille, No. 1........ 8 114 00 38 76 70 ie 
Leeds and Grenville, No. 2........ 50 510 00 173 40 65 13 
Leeds and Grenville, No. 3...... | 41 581 93 195 96 59 | 9 
Wennox and Addington. nh iaie ys AF a sn ee sk | 10 
GPW beta LH gr UIN RIL As HRN MRMO RAG Bees UE P08 1 t Latievie stae 
PRR TEOULET oD eros Mal Ce ee eS 8 1 13 87 4 71 mas 1 
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ETL SN ead ee A ea RTE SoH DRUG nm Se TAL HA 5 Golo f 24 6l 18 1 
LOGS aN ss! § ata tM AMARC et ane Nan conta a ai, 1 17 10 5 81 3 1 
PEGE) 2) Ua SOM AN Ml vie 328 91 110 24 85 9 
Nort perlands nit oc ee kee 13 TSS ho 62 46 | 35 7 
COMET O, HOOUDIND .'S Midoted Sib cree teneten | 16 288 61 2 iy ow ale 4 11 
OMLATIOCNOUb BC feo eee 19 378 00 126 62 5G ahen hr. Wee 
PACD ECV RRL Uo un gk, 2 PRAM ae de 6 100 57 34 18 54 6 
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actin’ Mba eu ait ah ee 32 575 38 185 93 66 17 
tL oA OY ASSAY, PVM RE ADR ce aR IAD 108 Sy TA eB 1S 208 49 70 83 96 5 
PO LOTOTO sect Une datiaty tual uo iaueaione beam 49 854 00 290 16 96 4] 
Prescott-and Russell... 20.2 ..0..08. ba ee He ee = 2 
PLEO LUC, 2s es oe derotantio ete ; 
AA FS Sey Aco Ph tie 9 A Raeaenie! a Balt ora L219} 41 45 25 3 
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- RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 1907=8.—Concluded. 
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Inspectorat $e@4 | sa" 2 BES Es 
- Lnspectorate. hese bps cal kay a = Pee 6 nics 
Smee | Sade 5 ene o8 

m, oO Pp : rs 

{ Sass | se 8 te 83s | 8s 

4 Of + Oo = 8 a alae 

esas | £882 85 Ase | gs 

‘ * i agen toe a a ie 

q et a oe » ey Os ik 

MSTCOO ON OLE ye hss cwrby fae ew a 220 90 TS 20 31 6 

BETICOG CHUASUS Line i Me ee a Salsas 1g i 328 09 82 39 AG: 5. 

Bermecoe, SOUL, Weston. b. eo c 6... 9 307 48 70 96 29 | 9), 

ME LOLIMONG Shiga sled teks ks oie $ 14 290 00 066i 20 h wy 

_ Thunder Bay and Rainy River.... Ee 40 00 13 60 31 1 

Be etoria, taste eee] seat 20 00 6 80 11 1 

BEN CLONIGO NW CBb. PS ge eae oo eee oye 22H 298 15 LOD oe 56 1] 

Bay aterioo, (NG, Tin es eee... uk Wont 167 67 57 00 22 4 

MeN teVion NO ney Lies Pele ha 8 119 97 40 79 20) ws fit 

ORTON 5 a en a ae ree a 13 155 33 52 80 t7 Wes) 

Boy ellington,. North sf... 65s. =f 8 159 56 48 83 20 6 

Boy ellington, South... mse... 10 182 86 60 95 30 4 

Menu WONr. Mosinee seo ene es | 52 1,286 33 389 99 | Ptah engi soil 

BOP Re NOTES om. Sh Ae el. 20 | 321 09 109 16 56 18 

Sey ork, South... 0.6... 6.2... eee 1Shr) 372 74 109 58 40 7 

_ R. C. Separate Schools :— - 

Pere OWET nt. ca wales eal. 1a 10 09 3 43 HT RS EN 
Te A OULIAVARY ¢ o's vies eh a a - | Shae 108 05 34 18 a2.) | 2 
Genoa Oury. 26.6 7 o-4R oe a | 1 11 50 Ol Ty Ley ee aay 
PHeDLC UCD Yeo! Cl Meas es. 1 10 00 340 | 7S GN AE a 

GSES OR OL 6g Cos 0 a a 8 161 69 54 08 12 8 

q MIRE OMe. aia thee cb 7 219 47 48 86 7 5 

BOOTS aes ee 1,096 | 1829851 | 5,912 99 8.352 490 

q BELA eek UOH (ites whe ole sex wie (eines ws 5 1,448 | 27,462 87 | 4,870 37 2,638 1,116 

- Increases.......-- EMU ronan teeth Mee Ui, 1,042 62 | VBE hl ine ayia Spat 

_ Decreases ......-- (0 G72 rae 352 Oy164 (36 00 kee Waslntelobe ee 626 

APPENDIX D.—FREE TEXT BOOKS IN RURAL SCHOOLS, 1908. 
Name of school (section number and Totaly Total 
; amount of 
Inspectorate. township) and amount expended amount |" 7 osisla- 
for text books. expended | rea meh 
‘ 5 ¢ $ Cc 
Middlesex, West........ Cee a oV iinet 2, 38 dlesagy act alrem yer svnlaate: Dee ean Seb nay 6/10 
i : 
STEIN ee Ue aa a Gee CENCE TO Orcs Sei lattes at Bale lane, Sas NL 5 10 2 55 
Botnet LOS aN Aah meen DrGCHOOIGs sls. o. oa a Ob ae aie Sea we 7 48 3 74 
ps Nokes Fa IS 9 ae CTE SPST | Tel Mok pM AED arte ARRNIN eeieliyrs rans tra eo 16 88 8 44 
Nee ee aes cep we isnt in ton le Wy + aha eld at ae Ne ele AGM egD es 9 40 4 70 
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APPENDIX E.—ADMISSION OF CANDIDATES TO COLLEGIATE — 
INSTITUTES AND HIGH. SCHOOLS. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, JUNE 1908. 
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Petenboroueni egg rea ices I NOS) Sia Wr PANTS scum, iets iernaate eee nie 70 49 
PREVIEW hee Me esi oie eli ae aeol aha 125 Pie) CSTAGOS DIS let. o is creer nat, Meter | 54 44 — 
RPO CUO UTE Oe ie ohn eke hasinceeank aa, 80) S8\ Hagersva Hes (ost see tee oe | 54 38 
St) Catharines) 25.) sania wid ane 78) G31) SHATViston: -siccg cai oe aaa oe ete le | 39 32 4% 
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28 6 Tee Mech capi ehand. 22 aang. Lona Station yee ee 
29 9 Cea rd aes COC gd Meee eR Cowal ls. ee ee 
30a his. Ofna Wee er Retme! Signe Wie Cay ot: Ree he er a in 
Si TOU EE WGC ee) cee vee oetin ee Boxall... 3. see 
5] Te SOR AUED ee NMOS of 5 Pt Stanlevci eee 
33. |) 3 Fa SRT Ry Nr SL oe POT Southwold Station...... 
34 6 Reh ah tae aa et aN a Talbotville*. 33... ae 
390 8 Tie ale Maes ARE MER Dwaheeey dL Bromésc cise oar ae 
SO ard) Ariel Utes Ar Si bes ol Sad en Shedden....... Copa a 
Strid RAL ellipaiy cre eae aut Fingal. o.On asus 
Sora 4 MET an egoah Stren Bh Reh e. St.. Thomas. 3243. eee 
39; +. 20 De pe NU UNG fa ea Cowal oe Raye eee 
40 | 10 South Dorchester ....... Harrietaville<. 257 bae 
AL tS) Yarmouth. inte oe New Sarum ........... 
42 | 22 Be cl tae Peale strobe GMM ede Mapleton: ihc ene 
Ya 2s BLAM astm acces es komem St: Thomas... hie ee j 
| 
BPGE Ke SOLU cai byt ie Molelnot vat AM! WK NORV ING: Taran ees ware sa nee Kingsville: *o.deces oo ts. eet 
eee ER St cel ss csiae 7h Sane nea 6 45 | 3 Euphrasia eet SP) Seah aie Kimberleycppene ence 
46 | 18 aR RA) A RLS 8 MRT, 1 Markdale ls 23a 348 
AT oh TT! OS PRG PEE Tia a ome eae Badieros 23.50 nace 
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- ‘eachers. - Grade of Fifth 
Teachers Pupils. Glass 
‘g CS ~~ Slag | ~ 
| pe Bea | : 
Name of Principal and Degree. a is acre te Bh FI KA B aris ee 
— 3 eS feeie ee! o& 
Pe: go Sp. 2 > oS hee 
_ | 
; . $ | $ ¢ 
ery Ay A; McConnell... ....):. II; 800 tg E57 Cae cen TA gets COA NER tr 
j BrAngus Cameron ica. of kes... IT) 700 | ita pre aperen is YN RR | 191 96 
B 3 David A. Hoggarth-.......... Sr GSC." ain CUR eh aaa Veg ang TA a 77 99 
_ 4 Robt. Watson...........-.... Th 575 an 2 eA Pina aes | 60 78 
_ 5 Mary RO VPe eas he 5: | IT} 500 | Se ih Ne Bate A 29 8G 
eG Ena Henderson... eo. II} 450 6 Es a REO: ean ee he T7580 
7 Oliver F. Coumaus’.......... III} 600 3 a ame Bae 2 hy 21 25 
Bees Sidney Gardner ...........-:. IiI}| 450 7 Bhs seinaeee Leconte iy) 17 50 
ero Annie M: P.iSmiths......:.. Pee AOON wala Make Phas nt Ot: pes 15 00 
MeO Win. Bu Poapes.. 2s... 3. 5 - PRA OL aebeeest Lvs sani yas Sane en op 22 90 
Milt Esther Bates.......6.0.....+.. Sele oma nes ina ie eons Aa Tee 20 28 
: PO MANNIE 10), OUCKED.s vas. . athe 3 IT} 450 | 4 | aia a ae ae | ty 16 25 
Y | - | 
Meiorida My Lang... .s tek es: Il} 450 2 Menges aata iu Geer sera 1 17°50 
q 14 David L. Sommerville........ Il} 450 | 3 Da (or Waitt a Aa 17 50 
Moon tberta Clark. o.b ec ee Wy 480 re 8 4 5 esa es ed ol | 42 37 
MG Md Doyles ct ce re. Tr 500) 8 ii Brose tata aaa 52 90 
17 Edward Witty............+-. Tio ROOO ee fates | re a Rat ae | 56 69 
_ 18 Margaret MeKWenziew o.3' II| 600 18 va 1 73 34 
® 19 Robert Henderson .......... II) 525 8 Ts se a ME ca oan 77 
me20 Jean Andersoh.:....0. 0.0... Tl] 500 | 6 Eanes | Psa 32 68 
Be 21 James AMOS. ini... on ee es + | T5255) i004 BF es LOR a te 35 20 
22) Jessie Kelso pies os ee ee ae I} 450 | 3 DF ia ex ain ANAS SGM MAL ay 29 00 
moo) An Catherwood 0. tf. iss - R625) ey Chics 5 WA ear Re 88 37 
) 24 Isabel McMillan ............. 111} 400 Reeth ac wba Lint wea ae 20 25 
4 D> Carrie) HOM DDTICS we ee es cs II; 400 3) 20S) RT eee a yi 22 41 
my 26 ihe Graham ....2....+. 556. III} 455 8 ZW AC LEMEIG AD UT | Ld 25 61 
mo; Mary Watson......0.....0-. EDA AO0 ee Or IL AB Te Gy siren | 1 21 19 
| 28 Maggie McNeil............. : THC hi aipen ee ec cln ee 26 04 
a 29-Mary J. Duncanson.....'...°... | Ty 800 | 7 PA hare ice ales hie 25 84 
i 30 Margaret McLennan.......... Il} 400 3 | PA NR ae SNe ya 19 55 
® 31 Rosa Henderson.............. II} 450 ai A SOR RL ARE SA 1 24 23 
® 32 Nona Cornforth.............. IT| 350 3 DN a a che ea 1 19 74 
Mesa Hisie Oaverhill. 7). 25... <.'. +. Ii 500 | 3 | 4a PA MS Si) ho 28 20 
84 Laura Graham Rs sot IIT} 500 | ro rN Sth AA AR SAAN $4 29 19 
Mts), Pinel Davis sige eg s+ If}! 400 | 3 | 7A ROO vet al 1) 23 54 
33 Malcolm Campbell............ III; 450 | 3. 7 AIR CR aloe 3% ui 27 14 
rl One MI CIZENNADY ici. . ob os III} 6500 6 | ray oe ea been ae Ae 27 02 
m® 38 Rhea Gooding............. ie IJ} 600 3 9 SU et Mana Nac enta te 1a 29 46 
= 39 Cornelia. Thomson, ............. II} 450 7 | BR Oy a Hides Ole ae 21 48 
TOWN TEE Ut DPE 8 AY ie ee II} 500 4 ERROR EUS ie eae | i 26 02 
m4 Mabel Douglas. .:c.3..6...... III; 460 3 | 2 ag | iN 25 54 
RAUL A ClOCR ath eae 5 atte 48 oS hms IT} 500 | 3 Nay cea Pouasn nas he 2 00 
BA LAN STALL tiypcte Maia sass 8 | III} 385 4 | oan eam ga hegre 1 | 19 08 
. | 
BAIN tal Ott a elencie ans os <5 5 I; 900 , oe Cares Bie ee hay | 143 59 
® 45 Clara Meiklejohn ..........-- Uaboo% Ait 5 Tee ON ieo ches, | 47-08 
™ 46 Christina A. Sprung ......... Il| 425 3 a ee raisers 1 | 15 60 
BPA TP SAYAN ODIO Ui cis ways sien es» 6, II 450 3 yA ERD ae EE Re si 19 92 
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CITOY, SOURED a0 ak alpaca ellepens ene gs AS eI INCL AACR kan sheds Nis erie Dundalk oi eke 
Aoshi Markdale yen Grek ek ay aie Markdalet« A j22 eae 
DO SO CAPCLOMIESTA go 2i2). i) Wo By Bae Flesherton yi. 2g) os nea 
Fraldvimanid.: (a0 yw eee eae es DLL OVAL DOLE 5 Shrines agit rate Naniicokes:: eee oes 
52 | 3 CPUS he eaET er aa ta Selkirk: Waauee eras 
Dou) Moe NOxbIE, CAVE. 2c oe ete De Cewsville .......... 
54 | 11 id Bethe fn ENA ods Canfield: iter eee 
Haliburton, E. Parry Sound, etc... 55 | Powassan................-. POWSSSaILS.. cree ern 
56.) 4°N2 Himsworth |. .2).02 02 Callander. 2.09 352 ae 
‘ 67 4106'S) BimMs worth <5 oes Trout: Creeks oars ace 
DS) i TNR CDS Tae en ee enter Midford..”. a0uass5. eee 
59) i MALL a Welt aie mumneon pale Matta wa: so scene 
GOs VKGarney it cou. vere a aerate Kearney: sige oes eee 
61 FSA TSO yt. ees ott ain Minden ose 
G2.) | OULD GMI NOT joc ein > ee renal South -River. seo a ee 
Sere reece hs te ere MLR alas 8 63 | l Nassagaweya...........- Campbellville.......... 
PR MSELTIO Ss NOTE TW a ecke Mela Mb mip lale GAH NT ran Orel Ser ch elt am ee oramant Mariniorg!:) (ira eres 
65 8 evar ate sean enn Queensboro, Lae ee 
PraRtimGs, GOUbN. My NE Ok Seiwa a8 41S EAIDINS oe bps (oh 0 To Mee Re esau gtr ere Pranktord ) 2 oe yemcen 
Ei v8) Da: Fe gem Malabar ne GC A RE RS OL Blyth any chase. yer ne ete ne Blyther 6 denen 
GSTS FON le Ket ices cite mortal ge Gorrie. 0.0... Gone 
BO A CE LOWICK prac uec a epee ne Kordwichis fesse tae 
ZO 8 Lee iar he i beara ak beter ie Londesboro’ 2.40. seen 
Ca an Were Ne ty NERY SS A riains Os tie eeu spe Ne AUDUTIA et eee 
ec wn OX G 6 REN atROL NED A Ga tiGe T UPA Oe Brussels) its 5 3 w «eee 
BD Whe OVELO W OR ihe Chea tide tele iat Ford wich)... 4.oneeee 
74a DUCK Gre muy apes Mees sas Kippene’s ne aaa ae 
702) 0 EER DEPT yates sen cece Wroxeter’s -2 es dts 
Bi aMaOny er W OSE nel aN ale Wh eee vaite fg owt lnd te Renate. Ha buggy Pulln Ue Reba, eens Heneall’: .) 235 aap. 
4 a A OHTIOLG eases eee Sune Lochalsh 2 waren 
POs PO | aaa te Gait, Sout Ay Dungannon): a. ca8 Cre 
OVD Pr 1 > aban Lata e bua ear ey Ae Lochalsh so ict. one 
BOg DA AOOMDORIG WIE ar esis Carlow. ont 
HRN DIDI hel ws Ee hE OPEN ores ER GAN OU Ota MTS ZOYvICH: os) <eere aae epee 
AIMS oye 24 aN TSS IE RNa GE emery ary eee CLntone es) a ienteenees 
BS ed PT en Palecca ce a ate ete lta Bayfield vs eos cee 
84 Be eR a te SN a ie a Varna yao one eee 
Bp 4 SLBA BOY Ek cetera Ailes Veneer Kippeny . (is se eee 
SE UO EDEL s eo. saieGh ak aE Orediton 2 ¥ hart ee ; 
OTM ULOF acetate tence) See ne. Dashwood .4°3.4 5-2. oe 
SB) SSW, Wie wanosbiew ono St. Helen's ar seen 
89 4 Poel N TMCENeY aerate LS a St. Helen's). lesan e 
1S Syieg el Ue) Rat BS ara aE an OO SS Reta wwiGh ye Cnet aes Meme Kent Centre 4250 togee: 
OL yO BA Rp at REN pe ose Blenheim t.crgn ae apace 
Oat PT A tak ak RANA cena Mul so, ee ree cena 
93415 8 iS Ty gaan ATE Harwichss . sig feces 
OYA Uk W MOD mid easier ie em ea te Guilds Yo. Si- eee 


* Half year Fifth Class, half year Continuation School. 
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Manchers. Grade of Fifth 
Saale | mobile Class. 
Lommel 5 ee | a2) | Bo oe 
: ences ee ey oO | = 
Bam of Principal and Degree 25 S Cir a woe | A Pn g 
Petes =e | eS ee tt as 
oer os) as | | BS 
| § | : $e 
feevobn Urgubart, BiA. .......- RY Ward Cn TE te3 Lt a OP a tenes | 113 69 
49 Jas. ‘Shh 18 AP Ge ane a | Il; 700) 14 ota Naar LDR Aree 118 54 
MSs 4 4 TED ASO aaa II | 600 | 8 a eee Hh esis 30 50 
51 Lee E. pigs 3 a ae II, 400 Dei Selena ee ia 22 48 
kA Ite} | Oa Se ESN Oey ie Ae 6 | Le ee 93 95 
53 Matt. Johnstone ............. 1 Gis ai 33) 6 aa PNR NG ave REAL RN , 22 50 
o4 HE. Winnifred Walker........| Ji, 400 | 4 | ae Dil Lone iad 1 15 00 
Gu Mitchell kee 22 PRED, WSOC aon te Te Mees 214 86 
ee es OM Hansford 0.5455...) 1 9 rad PAH RNA Prekenen | 1 5D 64 
Bee oonn Maxwell. fo .. coc os : II | 600 | 5 PAS eg Mt Ua eas 1 55 06 
Be Annie Willson... ....,..2..... LL "325 2 ai NO Oe cet 1 40 88 
59 Andrew Borrowman ......... Jil 600 | 6 Biafra Sot ata Cray eh 128 24 
60 Mary A. TEOVIG cadets het gia id lein. « | Il | 425 5 ea Cet ah om aka 67 10 
Be AF ATINOUT Yo los es II | 600 Pin Cea GR att GH 36 85 
meowm. ourkholder. 1.6.0.2... 11 | 650 | 8 i ORI A Pa | 1 204 96 
63 Samantha Chapman.......... II | 500 | 4 | Pi ORNS | eh eR | by 28 29 
fe prnier ie oa Dr Gea a. ion Perk eal | Ae Need Con eee ice 
Mou Moores. 6k. UGS O SE: ORE 2i leis BY AP aU ye 22 60 
6 PO Iay re DOL re ciahs arghee (ales a» PE LOG) 28 Oe tisk | be ERAN Da | 69 96 
67 Joseph Stalker............... TP DOU WOT NCES! luck tes ees Sane! | 5B 00 
SWE ESB OAEC Gans \5.<\4/ Iti | 500 5 | Bk ieee th ba aaa 25 00 
Beers MUEC ROU ey ORs eee tec as II | 500 6 || ES peau Aishore dese & 25 00 
oN CAGES SHEP NIG) sD SUM RA a III | 600 | 5 rm Gung Ope OTS aC Uy 25 00 
Br oR Soliton... esses - LE) 625. 6.| Se) ade IG 25 00 
Seckalph Langdon oot la. 6. 62s. II |. 500 | 4 | NH Pe ML MSY na 1 20 00 
matiianna Mckee... 652.665: I | 500 | 5 | Bea aha ete 1 20 00 
me Thos. W. Forsyth............ EE BOO 5 | pap ae aa ay Se 1 25 00 
Mee ee Mw ALAN oi ss Neve done INA Sake 03 3 Diets ene aerate Ai 18 10 
Mt Wek aw ius (0. TT GhGe REET ia (Behe te) ep ea 96 80 
Perrederick Rose: avin. ces wo. Ii | 490 2 a ORR Loe MAL Messt Ny 1 22 00 
Re Ary he OU incre sey ses Lp DUO) on SO daieraetie Mab ean ena 1 24 20 
Flora McLeod ..,........... TE RASS Gla he tOn ne bits urine Lea ates 21 80 
80 Claire M. Augustine PEE Ase EPO B00) 6. SA 1 22 50 
is Alex. McLeod ......-........ sO Ara A AUN MPM be. 26° 60 
Berend 2 DAI mis neu Ges 22 = Dy b0O 6 | A oulyek sipe mre ese Ei 22 50 
Ee Wa isos FTA EN Ga Pa ag oc es | II ; 400. 4) SA st. cas Pe epee Ne | 1 14 50 
meaAnnio fh. Consitt.. sas ccu i... | Il | 475 | MR BY a 1 18 3 
BAY Ta Tis DOUNSLON V2.0. 3g ise UBS OL Oil ae Biaha stare haben aint iNet 35 50 
Pade ICH sae 4 cet btes ah, . 4. EE BOUy tee ROL en] 1 te Pe Wat ante 80 52 
PE e Wis OLO Ns alone nite eb tees II | 500 6 | Baie ee hereeienar | 1 20 00 
Bevan: COC. MeGregors...4 a... PED 500 5 Biase Ul dc oo Li] 21 50 
D Beatrice E. Anderson ........ I | 500 6 PAN SS A Se 1 22 44 
BS ACCUM GIANNA ok faned once a II | 500 7 Ae avs See ee Tn 22 30 
m Bessie Devereux... ..2.....-.. II |. 450 6 Bo Wage ak De tealatenz eG 19 00 
Perhyllis Reycralt 1) .j.5-) 0... III | 450 4 Seah as era Miashgue ane ase | 1 | 24 20 
BecloraeWarner as cocks s s5 ss III , 500 2 PAN SAD a Ue oa 1 21 70 
4 E. Scott Stephenson’......--- TY 64 SUR NPR 8 Bestia RS oe ee 1 AT 40 
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| | 
| | ; 
Kent, East. —Continued........-. O58 LO PLA Wwieons esis heal caters New Scotland. 3. 0-\a0am 
TORU bos & OREN UNIS ateoer Lh A \e Rondéat) i000 
97 | 16 SNe» RA arama es eee poeta | Kent Bridge 2.22... 08m 
98 TFG Ward nye eras g Morpeth. cc." 20 ee 
OO ne CAROL SERIE SE ol He eas Shit Morpeth..2s (uci). san 
100 | 3 A RRR ME MER UAE TUM Ke) acct CVA MCAS Eici 
LOS? SSeY HONS se Ses aiittna Ridgetown....%..: sea 
LOZ Viet Ge) ease tepe ke ta van aie oer es | Ridgetown........... 7 
LOS eZ Said Wome eae, Men Nici canta Thamesville.........5 a 
104 | 18 sh SOR GBA WL UNS HER ACE AA Thamesville......2.. 52m c 
105 | 14 te pure rE rd uch he cash ae SAN ; 
106)) 8-and' 4- Orford. 3. (oe Oe Darin A a cece 
LOW ge Sa a Car at OE b Muirkirk Ac 0he Cee 
108 | 12 Sf eds SoM Os WL ate | Thamesville.... -...).\. am i 
109" \\4.Camdeén | 220 2 eA Wabash titrate 
PTO Mo OH rahe a Marcel CXROUOU senca hata a. ar 
1 a Pe RAV Ta Cena a am Msaryith | ‘Dresden. s2..24) + eae 
BL hh Sd san Me at A ELAS chon Sera Gu Mee | Wabash. sits. eee 
ELS Lait omen de gta a 2 Kent Bridge’... 27.5. 
a4 1 ha en Mae ANNE AUN UPR AAS) |) Croton. ye Ree a ny oe 
TNO) Oi LOI aces ee laine belay: | Bothwell ry atveheer eee 
Raitt Wests modi ake taucehie a ete 116) De iRomney igi, Oe all ene | Wheatley: .6.0.200)em 
UO APA ay i Oil Oks ON ae ar eae ik ets Ah | Dover ‘Centre... ss 
P28 whi UO Si abeie maleic. a Wel aware. | Cedar Springs........ a9 
LI Ay RA Perey ice eu | South Buxton ..-....9@ 
TOO Hi SoS cP MDT yo meie a wlth aia ae | Stewart co Sot ee 
MST LOR Rua tinier Se eae an 1 2) WP weit gl 04 2 NOOR Wk “OURS wer lanee DAL aca ae Arkona ia on te een ean 
Parmabtom Westile uciea yikes aches 22 CNL OTE Lave Wai sta. ep hatas | Brigden’.....0...8:- 4 
| 123 | Courtright... 0.0.4)... 20-4 Courtrighte... 5.2seiaee 
TEAM AONSOMLDE ap Cet oe eine | Port ‘Lambton .3:.¢..% a 
LQB ie te ORL RITA EP ad ae ahs cea a Sombra < Sonea a ss eee 
ari seks a Wma muleaiver POG 1 ONen chars bye coy 2 eee Fallbrook: «siete ) am 
127 | 11 Ramsay ........ Appleton... Anas nae 
Leeds and Grenville No. 1....... LOR iNew bore cen is) ame Newboro’ -vesqec a anne 
129; es Southy Crosay oi yl4 1@ sae Eile in) iis. ue ee 
130 | 9 Leeds and Lansdowne F .| Lansdowne.........-..- 
Leeds and Grenville No. 2........ 131.) 4 Frontiand, Yonge: . .°.-%e. Mallorytown-.... 2.2.38 
yes Al lan EUR A ot i a era ae Ps | Toledo. tite tevcse eee 
ERMA Gees rol hey ie Me we oat, eat Py AN | Easton’s Corners 
134) 17 Elizabethtown. .........- North Augusta........4 
Weeds and Grenville N06 fi4i08 lool, Carditgly tc. tine hye es Cardinal... 02.02 -- saa 
TSE Land OOtord go ac os Burritt’s Rapids: ie 
Lennox and Addington.......... TST Vet SRETHEStLO Valero be Ao niles Odessa! 2 iio. ae se = See . 
MAN CONMU IN Le moe hae ae seer ayiaa 188 | 1 Clinton and 2 Louth..... Jordan Harbor. 2-222 
13970 1 Clin tOn aoc teal Gre erties Campden (2h anak... ae 
1407011 Garneho rant. =.4.m ieee Wellandport...<.....8 
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: r Paachers. Pupils Grade of Fifth 
| Class. 
; ao a | eg 
; geet Se oO | tm |S o + 
St B | Se | § 
_ Name of Principal and Degree. gs 3 a | chal SS A B Gil aie 
E : aL oa | ro) | eae ease 
eo | ea | o | 2s ae 
q a Tee wAl i ear crily o) 
95 | $ | | ie: 
ROME rances Smith kf «| DE 251) 3 | SM ey Se vanes eke 1 26 70 
OMA FICUNOAGK Wel Wan 8 as as | JI |; 500 | 4 STR O  i.thk em 1 27.79 
Bor Lina MeoNeilb sii... . ; ao | Misr 400) 3. | gM ae Rao a) 1 22 00 
98 Emma Bottoms . RR LED ste | Il 450 | 3 ye vecete 3 Rei aaa ce ] 9.82 
oe Geo. Cromie fi... 12.2...) Ve! Aa 0 URE RR ee ana 1 25 65 
Beilivasmith: pee ess: | 1M bb 4 Me begs sya eae Aa eae 1 24 50 
'101 Blanche Marshall ........... | II | 475 | ZA leg EIN MON A 1 18 90 
m2 Geo..M. Smith: ......-. i iI | 400 | 4 re era 1 18 40 
m03 Krank Fletchers... 00.0.5... | BL 500: | Pall Dene oN 1 29 32 
most Jas. Newkirk)... 009....... | Il | 600 | 3 | aM TP LA APC et 1 30 35 
m05 Annie Hutchison ........... | III | 450 4 | Asean eer SCN Rc l PA 
Bo vonmboland oe. ie oye. se: | Il 500 4 FD GOES psy ee 21 65 
£107. Florence Whiting........... | 11 | 450 oi > ES ARDS: MUSE Hr ibe 2EN20 
B08 Irene’ Wood .......0...<:. +: | EU NAO ean en tse alee ses cegt anise ale 17 56 
ee a 0 a oe 19 51 
0 Barbara Elliott ...0.02512.. | LIE GIAO an mena 9 ONC aa foe, anes Ie 19 00 
Brit Mary Deacon: oli o.3.. 6... vd ay 31 sealer aacane l 19 05 
erie Myre. P;' Minshal}).i....°.... | Br AO: a ae Mea Met it Wane 19 60 
Be 13).Fred. J..Dobson s. 22. 20.-5-.| II | 500 oi Cah ene Bier 1 27 05 
Bh dnaditin eye. oy. | If | 412 SU BGO th Alaa Mira i 19 30 
$115 Roy Tyrrell ...............- STEM TS od NAAR sea aa Wai aay Reine a) RUN 
116 VIN Hs 1 0 8c Sie I] 600; 15, 9 Ve Pei bles Mima? 66 84 
mls Dora MokKarrell: 0... 2.6.2. «| Le) 6254 5 | Aaa ES the a 1 24 10 
BllS Jessie Ferguson.........-.... | be 800- 3 Bava bakes ous 1 20 75 
mero CassietHill Yeo ye eon es... | II 500 ray LE Sie ta Du 25 80 
120 Roger Hutchison . | IIL |} 500 | 6 od Cees Fagen } 26 92 
121 Benj. Parker............... {1 | 5650 | au 4 | i | 79 48 
122 Auris We arrotto las. | EAS OMe OB ote Pei fens. a 40 
4 Atte AtstOnG Se he ess: LIF 526° (> 16 Oe ae | be a 45 05 
Dea TOMBOM Wee Pes II | 500 | 4 A Nan Sat } 24 10 
Miss wNGcNe. Dahl) es ost. 2 44c-. | [| 550 | 5 | 40 Ee ene | 33 (a7 
Ui Rah AO nip 8 leat SUC c} |e SAI ve mm II | 450 | 4 | Rahn carnal 1] 2b RO 
Dis Baulianin clan... SOT w eS ikea a ean Pd, es 27 30 
a | | | | 
Me hu Black | ee a ee | II | 600 | 3 Dn umtisae Aang | 1 67 00 
1, a5 8 py ae SIN ie eee a | If 450 o | pA NLR Re Leas 1 24 50 
pe Lae earirn wet he ces or: II | 800 2% ts a oD Yon ON ] 30 50 
Jennie page trie ran. 6... | II | 480 6 Ase a WN hei. Ll 22 50 
WAR AMO AU YS ears 2 ls a3 kc: | II |. 460 | 2 | Vas nur eee 1 | 21 35 
MOONY SEMA PTISNL igs bol bk 0s JII | 450 | 6 | cS anne aL aes | | 22 50 
ire sG ee ONeCRIe Voc. 4 fies IT} 325 cid We COMPERHT De eee 1 15 50 
KAGE Oe COLE uithii vx whee ok « Dee OG ik Sit LOL Sis sea, PA ee Weadtated 8 eae ts 
Wr iJdeomMelachian ve. 5%: Vt arpa 3 | yp aca sea OE, 1 25 50 
Boro hey WNSON sch 4% des, 18 SNR fis 11 | Lee i eae bd 74 
Harvey Gayman «2% os) ese If ; 600 13 | A yee lag RE 36 75 
mea? Lanra Houser (00... 0..-.... BA eo 6 petits | i) Cane 1 S122 
140 Frank Mittlefehldt.......... II | 580 7 ata poms, der Mba } 26 80 
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Manitoulin «ete! aly. ue. Sk eet jad ay eattle @urremt) 5 sok. re a | Little Current........ ae 
ont EL RE UMN BENE cr CE abet 2 ag IME A aD | Chelmsford ies gee a) el 
: LAS Cha pleas tee hs tinge | Chapleaun ¢iyis si. e 
144 | 4 Gordon and Allan....... | GorecBay. comes ae 4 
145.15 1 Hiltons, 220) Oe Maeve eee 4 
146) I Sty Ose pM a shee bearen | Riehard’s Landing...... -% 
1A de Rty ose ph pul. 2. le tale | Harmony css. seen ee : 
Middlesex, East.........-...-. ee LAB A OG | YIN OB 7 Wee oo ct 4 hasten Granfon. igi Seats meee Z 
: TAO AN Delawarea tanto monsuet ca: Howlett. sta 
150 -|).12' Dorchester North=.........| Mossley js: 42g tie) ae 
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pe Nellie S. Moore............. III | 400 2) A Pea Ee ri | 4 15 00 
267 Clarence Monkman ......... tt 490 3 ye as hia ea eR 1 18 56 
9268 Annie McClure ............. II | 480 5 Boe cer cL ere nay | 7} 17 50 
269 Florence Bowes..........+-- Ill | 500 + Joccee TR UR ee 35 00 
NY ' 
#270 James Hand ...............- PEE 00 ayo ASS ie Pee EOL ENGL Vig ct 
271 Mother M. Genevieve....... Temp. | 250 13 LOC doe view oe 41 52 
_ 272 Mother M. Gertrude ........ II | 300 14 1 De alpen sere 45 33 
roe W inn a..0 Brien 1. II; 700 10 URN oa My Ra ea 236 40 
274 Sr. M. Francis Xavier ....... II | 450 5 Seabee mats adh. | 1 | 31 60 
a 7h. Katie Guiry. i tiinn st cw ile ss 4 II | 450 10 Crikey fy coal cage 8 | 1. | 16 25 
70 or. St. Catharines. o........ II | 450 6 | PRN) SEGURA San | Aa 17 50 
Mery Mise Sauvéuo ou. ee. Temp. 250 7 Giize eae Jorcees | 1 | 24 32 
| 1278 Nellie McAsey.............. I 475 4 BUipepe cairns hast, ive Ey 24 38 
(RS ae es 519 | 1,869 11,197| 28 | 64! 186 | 11,750 45 


LAE 


+ Attendance given in Continuation School report. 


Continuation School report, pages 106-117. 
ent of 359 pupils, and of a Government grant o 


t Average salary . 
There are duplications of 13 schools, of an enrol- 


f $1,153.59 in the two tables. 
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APPENDIX G.—REPORT OF THE INSPECTOR OF CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. — 


To the Honourable R. A. Pyne, M.D., LL.D., 
Minister of Education of the Province of Ontario. 


Education Department, Toronto, Ontario. 


HonovurasiE Sirn,—I have the honour to submit herewith my report on 
the Continuation Schools of the Province of Ontario for the year ending 
December 31st, 1908. 


Owing to the punctuality and accuracy of the Principals of the schools 
in sending in their annual ‘statements it has been possible to include in the 
appended table of statistics the actual figures for each school up to the close 
of the present year. 

The few Fifth Classes in which the teacher devotes whole time to Con- 
tinuation work are also included in this report. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


: RH. COWLEN? 
Toronto, Dec. 22nd, 1908. 


REPORT OF THE INSPECTOR, 1908. 


At the late session of the Legislature the Continuation Classes were 
reorganized as Continuation Schools and Fifth Classes, and by subsequent 
regulation it was provided that Fifth Classes taking up the same work as 
Continuation Schools shall be similarly inspected. Accordingly the statis- 
tics of four such Fifth Classes are included in this report. — 


PRESENT STATUS OF CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


Public interest in these schools has kept pace with their growth. 
Inquiries as to their scope, conditions of establishment, grants toward main- 
tenance, and the success that has attended them are multiplying from all 
parts of the Province. It will therefore be timely to here give a brief survey 
of the field they are aiming to occupy and their relations to it. 


eS ee a ee ee ee eee 


Course of Work. Continuation Schools, as the name implies, continue — 


the course of study beyond the ordinary limits of public school work. As 
in the case of the high schools, they prepare pupils for the Normal School 


Entrance examination and for Matriculation into the Universities, in addi- 


tion to providing the basis of a good general education including the usual 
English subjects, Mathematics, the Sciences, Art, Book-keeping, Latin, 
French, etc. 


How established. Subject to the Regulations of the Education Depart- 
ment the trustees of any school section in which there is no high school may 


» 
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establish ‘a Continuation School in connection with the public school over 
which they have jurisdiction. The teacher of such Continuation School 
‘must hold at least a Permanent First-Class certificate for Ontario and must 
‘give his whole time to the instruction of pupils who have passed the high 
‘school entrance examination or-have been otherwise duly admitted under 
the Regulations. 


. The Trustees of two or more sections not situated in a high school dis- 


trict may, by mutual agreement, also conduct a Continuation School in one 
of their schools for the common use of all the sections concerned. 
Maintenance. The maintenance of Continuation Schools thus far has 
been derived almost entirely from Government. Grants, County Grants, 
Township Grants and fees charged pupils. Other sources of revenue have 
‘been, in some cases, private subscriptions by patrons of the school, special 
grants from County Councils, public entertainments, and to a very limited 
extent levy on the school section in which the school is situated. The latter 
is not a popular, nor is it considered an equitable method of implementing the 
funds for maintenance of a Continuation School owing to the fact that so 
“many outside pupils enjoy the benefits of the school. 


ah 
ps 
He 


| As yet Continuation Schools have not the power, as in case of high 
‘schools, to levy on the district from which their attendance comes, nor does 
the County pay for maintenance of County pupils. But, as in case of high 
‘schools, the county is required to give a grant at least equal to that received 
from Government, while about one-third of the counties now voluntarily give 
liberal grants in addition to those prescribed by statute. 


: Basis of grants. The annual grants given by government, in case of a 
‘school where one properly qualified teacher gives whole time to the Continua- 
‘tion School are on the following basis:—(a) a fixed grant of $100.00; (b) a 
grant of twenty-five per cent. of the excess of the teacher’s salary over $400, 
‘the maximum grant being $150.00; (c) a grant of ten per cent. of the 
approved value of the equipment, the maximum value recognized being— 
tor Library $300.00; for Scientific apparatus $300.00; for Maps, Charts, 
-etc., $50.00; for Drawing Models, Art supplies, etc., $50.00; (d) a grant on 
‘accommodations, maximum value $15; (e) a grant on the grade of the 
‘teacher’s certificate of $40.00 where, in addition to a permanent First-Class 
Certificate the teacher holds the qualification of a High School Specialist or 
a degree in Arts from a British university with at least. Second Class Honours 
in a department recognized by the Minister of Education; a grant of $20.00 
where in addition to a Permanent First Class Certificate the teacher holds 
a degree in Arts from a British University. 


| The township grant referred to above is paid only to Continuation 
Schools in rural sections and amounts to $300.00 for Principal and $200 for 
‘each assistant teacher giving whole time to Continuation School. 


; Present results. The success of the high schools is popularly measured 
by the success of the candidates sent up to the Normal School Entrance and 
‘the University Matriculation Examinations. The success of the Continuation 
Schools will be popularly measured in the same way. 


: Recent figures show that of the thirty thousand pupils now attending 
the high schools of the Province, over ninety per cent. got no farther than 
‘the Middle School or, in other words, no farther than the course of work 
‘covered in the Continuation Schools. To put the matter in another way, the 
‘Continuation Schools are providing for the pupils of the rural districts a 
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sufficient high school education to pass them into either a Normal School 4 
or a University. . 


The examination statistics for the present year show that already the — 
Continuation Schools are here meeting with comparatively good success. — 
A total number of 3,328 candidates wrote at the Normal School Examina- — 
tion, from all the schools of the Province, last July. Of these candidates 3 
1,810 or 54 per cent. were successful ; and of the successful candidates 683 — 
or 87 per cent. passed with honours. The total number of candidates from — 
Continuation Schools was 564; of these 271 or 48 per cent. were successful, ' 
and 76 of the latter or 28 per cent. passed with honours. The Continuation — 
Schools also sent up 198 candidates to the University Matriculation EKxamina- — 
tion, passing 109 candidates or 55 per cent. | 


SIGNS OF GROWTH. 


There is no lack of evidence that the Continuation Schools are appre-— 
ciated by the people of the rural districts and that with fair opportunity — 
they are bound to become a conspicuous feature in the school system of the — 
Province. ‘4 


Attendance. In 1906 there were 3,993 pupils enrolled. In 1907 the } 
attendance rose to 4,744,-an increase of 19 per cent. At present the attend-— 
ance numbers 5,317 or an increase of 33 per cent. over 1906. | 


Number of Schools. In 1906 there were in.all 91 Continuation Schools; 
in 1907 there were 107,—an increase of 17 per cent.; and in 1908 the number — 
of schools is 120, an increase of 32 per cent. over 1906. ; 


4" ast «ae 


Number of teachers. Similarly the number of teachers giving whole time © 
to the work is for 1906—117, for 1907— 140, and for 1908—162, an increase ~ 
since 1906 of 40 per cent. The number of teachers has thus more than kept | 
pace with the growth in attendance, since in 1906, there were 34 pupils per 
teacher, last year 33 pupils per teacher, and during the year just closed 32 | 
pupils per teacher, according to enrolment, while on the basis of average 
attendance the number of pupils would be about ten lower in each case. | 


Salaries. Another sign of interest is the steady increase in salaries, the | 
averages for Principals, during the given period, being $662, $719, and $758 - 
_ respectively, and, for assistants, $467, $529, $556. The average increase 

since 1906 amounts to $96 in the case of Principals and $89 in the case of 
assistants. ‘ 


Equipment. Very satisfactory progress has been made in the improve-- 
ment of the equipment, as seen in the total values for the three years, as_ 
follows : —$17,203, $26,345, and $39,275, representing an increase of 128 
per cent. since 1906. The average equipment is thus $327 per school or 
nearly up to the minimum standard recently prescribed. : 


Field of service. That the Continuation School is not merely an institu- 
tion local to the section in which it is conducted may be seen by reference | 
to the large proportion of non-resident pupils in attendance. In 1906 the 
91 Continuation Schools were attended by pupils from 660 school sections, 
in 1907 the pupils in attendance at the 107 schools represented 760 sections, 
while the attendance at the 120 Continuation Schools of the current year 
came from 890 sections. Thus each Continuation School, on the average, is 
attended by pupils from seven school sections. . 


{ 
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_ _ -Public appreciation. All the facts of their erowth indicate that the Con- 
: tinuation Schools are adaptable to meet the demands of the rural districts 
_ for secondary education, while the experience of the past two years as clearly 
: suggests that the people appreciate these schools and are prepared to go as 
_ far’as may be necessary to place them on a substantial basis. At least on 
_ any other hypothesis it would be difficult to explain the increase in two years 
of 33 per cent. in the attendance, 40 per cent. in the number of teachers 
a employed, 32 per cent. in the number of schools, 128 per cent. in the value 
_ of equipment, 34 per cent. in the number of school sections sending pupils. 


| Pertinent in this connection is the following resolution passed at the 
annual meeting of the Dominion Grange held in the City of Toronto last 
_ month : — 

‘The introduction of Continuation Class work in our public schools is 
to be commended, and we think should be improved and extended to meet 
the requirements of a good education for any young person not desiring to 
enter the professional arena. The introduction of tuition in agriculture is 
also to be commended, and if wisely conducted and liberally supported ought 
_to bring beneficial results to agriculturists and the Province generally.’’ 


. These representatives of the farming community approve of Continua- 
tion Schools as a means of better education for the rural districts. They 
approve of extending these schools. They approve of adapting the course of 
_work to the needs of the rural population. 


: COMPLEMENTARY INSTITUTIONS. 


4q It is not at all necessary to maintain that these schools can do the work 
of the high schools as well as the high schools are doing it. The high schools 
“have stood for the centralization of secondary education. In the past forty 
years their numbers have increased at the rate of one high school per year. 
In 1867 there were 103 high schools in the Province; in 1892, twenty-five 
years later, they numbered 128; in 1906, fourteen years later still, the num- 
_ber had risen to only 142 schools in all. 


3 According to their constitution the high schools are the rather adapted 
to the urban communities, and while they have been a great advantage to 
the small proportion of country pupils who have been in a position to attend 
them, they cannot in the nature of things be sown broadcast throughout the 
country at present. 


a On the other hand the Continuation School is regarded as a practical 
‘and suitable agency for the diffusion of secondary education. Its educational 
advantages are not superior, probably not equal to those of the high school, 
but they certainly afford the rural pupil a fair opportunity to forge to the 
front. It is possible for a group of four or five school sections to maintain 
-a good Continuation School, and thus overcome the geographical argument 


fo long the stumbling block in the way of high school extension. 
e LEGIsLaTion NEEDED. 


a. The interest thus far taken in these schools by the Department of Educa- 
tion has been responsive rather than constructive. A considerable increase 
has been made in the Government grants. but as yet these grants are barely 


on as liberal a scale as that of the smaller high schools. Special Depart- 
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mental inspection has been provided, but the expenditure on this account 
cannot long be so fully justified if the consequent obligation to organize 
these cchouls on a permanent basis remain unfulfilled. 


Urban advantages. The High Schools Act has long afforded to the cities” 
and towns a very substantial and easily available means of secondary educa- 
tion. But it still remains to provide a parallel opportunity for the farming 
community. A modern high school would require for its support a rural 
district as large as a township and this would involve the taxation of ae 
who could not reap the advantage. This is, perhaps, the chief reason why 
the high schools have remained urban institutions. : : 


The rural problem. In the Continuation School may be found the solu- 
tion of the problem of rural education; but as yet the Continuation School is. 
on too voluntary and indefinite a basis to develop the strength and per- 
manency of a real institution. It lacks three cardinal features that have | 
given the high schools a place of.influence in our school system, viz. : Ad 
special board of management, a definite district for support, and provision 
for maintenance of county pupils. ; 


A crisis in the history of the Continuation Schools is already at hand.| 
The attendance at many of them has so increased that additional accom- 
modation and an addition to the teaching staff has become a pressing neces- 
sity. In many cases the rural section supporting the continuation school 
ig not in a financial position to provide these additions. If it were able to 
make such provision, it would hardly be an equitable burden to impose on 
a single section when the facts of the case show that, on the average, at 
least six other sections are enjoying a share of the advantage. | 


Scarcity of teachers. The general scarcity of qualified teachers and the 
resulting rise in salaries has created another serious obstacle. In their pre- 
sent circumstances a considerable number of the one-teacher Continuation 
Schools cannot pay a sufficient salary to secure a competent teacher, with any 
assurance of that degree of permanency so essential to preserving the school 
in an efficient condition from year to year. 


Approved schools. To give the one-teacher schools a fair chance to 
become approved schools they must be placed in the position’ to provide, 
where the attendance warrants it, a well qualified staff of two teachers. The 
seriousness of the situation from this standpoint is accentuated by the fact 
that only one-third of the Continuation Schools have a staff of more than 
one teacher. 


Equality of opportunity. If educational opportunities are not to become 
educational privileges for the more fortunately situated communities, then 
steps should be taken to generalize these opportunities. A system of high 
schools that has given us on the average only one additional high school per 
year for the past forty years, good as it has been for the cities and towns, is 
manifestly unfitted to serve widely enough the agricultural districts. 


The voice of the people. The Continuation Schools are supplementing. 
not supplanting the high schools. Their popularity suggests that the people 
of the rural districts, those who lead the opinion of the rural districts, are 
ready to welcome an elastic system of secondary schools so devised as to be 
easily adaptable and extensible in all parts of the Province. Among counties 
now giving extra and voluntarv aid to their Continuation Schools are Bruce, 


Carleton, Dufferin. Dundas, Elgin, Essex, Huron, Grenville, Leeds, Middle- 
sex, Stormont, Welland. 
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INSUFFICIENCY OF THE KLEMENTARY SCHOOL. 


: The history of our elementary schools proves that elementary education 
__ has not within itself the power to sustain itself on a high level of efficiency. 
_ The multiplication of regulations and the increase of grants from period to 
period may be interpreted fairly as so many attempts, on the one hand to 
restrain from neglect, and on the other hand to encourage toward the dis- 
charge of duties that the people would freely perform were a higher standard 
of education more widely diffused. 


Time to Advance. The education of the elementary school does not go 
so far as to develop within the pupil a conviction as to the value of educa- 
tion, and chiefly because elementary education stops at a comparatively 
immature age. It should therefore be a chief end of educational statesman- 

ship to diffuse the opportunities for secondary education among all the 
people. As soon as a considerable proportion of the youth of our rural dis- . 

_ tricts can continue their education till they are on the verge of manhood and 
womanhood so soon may a great and influential force be developed locally 
to sustain rural schools on a high level of efficiency apart from considera- 
tions of departmental encouragement or restraint. 


A constructive step. The creation of Faculties of Education at two of 
_the Universities may prove to be the most important constructive step that 
has been taken in connection with the school system for many years. It 
should produce larger numbers of the best type of teachers. But the only 
way that the rural districts can reap direct advantage from the Faculties of 


Education is by possessing schools that will attract. graduates of these 
Faculties. 
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The policy of aiding rural education in an equitable way, to which the 
government of the day is committed, involves the obligation to place it on 
as efficient a plane, by the opportunities of the school law, as that occupied 
by the urban school system. To this end legislation is required that will 
place existing Continuation Schools on a permanent basis and provide facili- 
ties whereby the number of such schools may be adeauately increased. 
Under existing conditions there are manv districts in which the establishing 
of a Continuation School, though it would be well attended, would be a pre- 
carious or impracticable undertaking. Under existing conditions there are 
also well attended Continuation Schools that must soon be closed unless legis- 
lation for their maintenance on a more stable basis be enacted. 


Feosy = Srey eee oe eee 


In devising a system of organization the following, among other pro- 
positions, should receive due consideration :— 


1. The Continuation Schools should take their place clearly and defi- 
nitely as secondary schools. | 


Fi AIOE ee ig Se as Ie 


2. They should be organized in each case as a County System in which 
_ the direct interest, co-operation and supervision of the County Council and 
_ the County Inspector will be preserved. : 


: 8. A considerable number of small schools, preferably two-master 
_ schools, will meet the needs of rural education better than a few large 
schools. 
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4. The opening of new Continuation Schools and the closing of any at | 
which the attendance has permanently lapsed should be definitely regulated. | 


5. A definite district for each school should be provided or, should the ; 
difficulty of doing this be too great, the county at large should provide — 
means for the necessary buildings and maintenance. 


6. If a special district be provided for each school, provision should be , 
made for maintenance of county and non-resident pupils. 


7. Where fees are charged no discrimination should be made. 


8. The Continuation Schools should be placed under the management c. 
of special boards of trustees. 


9. Expenditure for grounds and buildings should be placed under such — 
competent supervision as will secure adequate facilities on the most economi-- 
cal basis. 


10. The Houtneh oe study should be carefully revised in all its relations — 
and should be so modified as to conform to the general needs of rural life. 


List or CONTINUATION SCHOOLS ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY ACCORDING TO Post OFFICES 


Acton. |  Eganville, Separate School. 
Alliston. | Elmira. 
Alvinston. |  Elmvale 
Amherstburg, Public School. |  Ennismore, 
Amherstburg, Separate School. EH ae be 
Ashton. Exeter. 
Avonmore. Fenelon Falls. 
Bath. vie dee eR, 
Beeton. / | Fitzroy. 
Belmont. | Fort Frances. 
Blenheim. | Gore Bay. 
Blind River. ' Grand Valley. 
Blyth. | Guelph. . 
Bobcaygeon. Hanover. 
Bolton. Harrow. 
Bothwell. | Havelock. 
Bowesville. _ Highgate. 
Bracebridge. | Huntsville. 
Biuce Mines. | Jarvis. 
Brussels. |  Jockvale. 
Burk’s Falls. De ars 
Burlington. Keewatin. 
Bridgeburg. Kenmore. 
Cannington. |  Kinburn, 
Carp. | Lakefield. 
Chesterville. \af edueaar ke) 
Claremont. | Juittle Current 
Cobden. | Lucknow. 
Coldwater. | Malakoff. 
Comber. | Manotick. 
Cookstown. | Manitowaning. 
Crediton. | Maxville. 
Creemore. ; | Metcalfe. 
Cumming’s Bridge. |  Merrickville. 
Drayton | Millbrook. 
Dresden. _Milton. 
Durham. | Morewood. 
Eganville, Public School. Mount Albert. 
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List or Continuation Scuoors.—COoncluded. 


; Southampton. 


by 


Munster. | Spencerville. 

New Hamburg. : Springfield. 

New Liskeard. : Stayner. 

North Gower. » Stella, 

Norwich. St. George. 

Odessa, Stittsville. 

Oil Springs. Tavistock. 

Otterville. Teeswater. 
- Paisley. Thamesville. 
Pakenham. Thessalon. 

Palmerston. Thornbury. 

Parry Sound. Tilbury. 

‘Plattsville. Tottenham. 

Port Burwell. Tweed. 

Princeton. Vernon. 

Ridgeway. Wallaceburg. 
Richmond. Warkworth. 

Ripley. West Lorne. | 
Rodney. . Westport, Separate School. 
Schomberg. Westport, Public School. 
Shelburne. Winchester. 

Woodbridge. 


\ 
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CONTINUATION 


*Statistics for the year 


Teachers. 
| a 
| | ly ll Z| 
| | LM Ond 
| ie | Wee 
© | | v 
| HA, ak Cie ES 
| Names an A a 3 |B at 
, | 8 ach- 
Inspectorate. | Name of School. Post Office. | othe piv be S | 4 & “ai 
| whole of time |-5| § ue 3S S Ba 
to Continua- pot age ° iF } a 
tion School. BO aes eg es eee ie eg 
g By Mle ee ° 
al aia airmen iS 
pe ne i nea r= & 
bona q oO 5 5 
| mM) A LS ea ee we 
$ | 
AIZOMA Ge eeee 1 Blind River. ee: Blim Quin iviersetses csi Gas. Carterky can: i Hy O00 2 e238 9 14 
2 |Bruce Mines..... Bruce; Mines....2.5... W.J. Osborne....... 1 I; 800) 40 16 24° 
3) PM CSSAIOTI. -)oshs oy LIMNCSSALOMI 1 fe. o.. elo « Jessie C. McKinnon..} 1 Ty 700}, 30 3 22) 
Brant. succes: 4 |8 8. Dumfries....|St. George............;A. EH. Green......... 1 J 700 31 16 15: 
Bruce West.... 5 |Lucknow........ WTC CEIQ. OW, Aiateieieis e/a niers John G@. Gordon..... 2 I 850 69 30 39 
Frances E. McLean..)..! I DTD neue] eaieevonl ae ae 
6} PRISLEY:).,-» «hh 2 se Paisley, iva. sisieens Geo, B. Bell...) ...< 2| Ti 800) - 60)" 39 21 
Edith L. Coad, B.A..|.. Ti S650 esee5 Sou cs Pe eae 
7 |\Southampton....|/Southampton........ H, R. Henderson....| 1' I; 900; 32 13 19 
8 |Teeswater........ Teeswater..........6- Sow isha n sce 1) TI; 900) 46 25 21 
OW LOUIROM ene kes 541) O(N AAMN Ar CARE Ws 5 ibe Sir tn lt aid aii ] I 800 20 2) 15° 
Carleton ese an 10 |7 Goulburn...... SSI TOTUN ate chore eka aan May Peregrine....... al I 600} 26 10 163 
1) SHAN tleyes og eu GATD on vinci acisietne eat Ida Norton. .......... 2| Tj 600) 658 20 38 
Maud H. Anderson..}..| I HOOP. news hoeebin Sueur 
12 19 Gloucester..... Cumming’s Bridge../T. M. Creighton..... 1) I 600 15 8 7 
AS USM IEZTONG! ta eee. Fitzroy Harbour..... Mabel B. O’Brian....| 1 1 587 35 13 22 
14\}10 Nepean..’o/.):49.\Joekvales 2 Soo0 0 2. Mary T. McSweeney.|} 1, . I} 600) 38 12 26 
15 |U.3 North Gower|Kars.............-... Estella R. Cragg..... 1 J} - 500) 22 9 139 
16 115 Osgoode....... IKEMIMOLE ea sleeistin ee Josie KE. Switzer...... 1) Te 1625) S36 15 218 
LUO MEUtZTOW An wane. Bee. | AUTOMATE  cies te Care ceiatae ts Bessie R. Hull....... 1] Tits O25) smae6 16 10° 
18 |3 Marlborough...|Malakoff............. Effie Kirkpatrick....| 1 Ti 600; 18 li ia 
19 |18 Osgoode....... Manotick aia aiym wy Geo. S. Easton....... 1 Ti 750! 34! 16 18 
20 11 Osgoode. 4... .:: Meétealien i sueae \John R. Pickering...| 1 T2700) 37 15 224 
21 Vo Goulburn i. MOSEL Ye sie Cae s Ethel B.Shields, B.A.| 1) Ij 550; 20 1} 9 ; 
22 16 North Gower...|North Gower........ Margaret E. Craig...| 1 Ii 600; 40 18 225 
28°) Richmond. 7... RiGHMONG enews see Agnes I. McIntosh..} 1 I 600} 30 13 alg i 
24 |i2 Goulburn..... Stittsville:.<2...0...i0aran hl.) Parr. co. 3, 1 I) \ 600) > 31 10 219 
2h ;20 Osgoode....... NVETNOM ay ace sae aie Rebecca Stenhouse..| L I 625} 24 10 14 
26 15 Gloucester...... Bowesville........... Margaret Allworth..| 1 JT 600) 9 2 7 
Dutleriniys sw. 27 |Grand Valley....|Grand Valley........ HVA IGIOV de. tecceaiee 1 e750 ss 11 274 
28 |Shelburne....... Shelburne..... Re PAL T. E. Langford, M.A.| 2 I 950 67 23 44 
Isabel K. Smith, B.A.}.. I COO een alaee nat rage 
IDMINAAS 2s 29 |Chesterville......;Chesterville.......... Geo. H. Steer........) 1 Tj 1,100; 50 27 239 
30 |12 Winchester....|Morewood........... He Goucksu. ste sass 2 JT; 1,000; 54| 26 28 
Maude Cole.......... i, I CO) PRA Weare, i) yn cer 
31 |Winchester...... Winchester.......... E. J. Keenan........ 1 Tj 1,000; 57 25 32 
Durham sche 32 |Millbrook,....... Mill broOkiee\c usar. DeHamptony cee. if TI 650 44 15 29. 
OT Sere res er 33 |11 South Dor- Belimomt qvowe den cesie Dive MeGilles eens. 1 if 800| 45 20 25. 
chester. | : 
842 Baynam see ae. Pore Burwell scans. Katharine Caesar....| 1) Ti 650) 16 6 10— 
Bb PROGMEY tay ies suns Rodieyec chia eee. ROU. Sinclair acs: 1 IT} 800; 41 13 28 
36 |Springfield ...... Springfield........... EVO VAWde se oh oe 1 Tica 600te aad 12 15 
. 37 | West Lorne...... West)Lormess2 5.2.2 ce Edna Graham........ 1 T} 800) 41) 19 227 
Essex South.... 38 |Amherstburg....|Amherstburg........ He VAS) OUDEC) santas 2) I; 800; 39) 18 21 
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*Including statistics of Fifth Classes in which one teacher devoted his whole time to Continuation School work. 
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4 Pakenham..... Pakenham temas Mina A. Ellis, B.A..| 2} I 24 34 
Arletta Nelson....... an I las Rie laced eee 
Leeds & Gren- 65 |Westport... .....|Westport...........-- Hy ORGNV OAED ores’ sles 1 I 9 23 
ville No. 1 | 
Leeds & Gren- Merrickville..... IMGritie vill hee ewecnrer Saal cA lle w etealere a6 2 I 2 18 
ville No. 3 ATOIMIEUBALES Vetelse ce ss sis fC 0) aie alerts lito ac 
15 Edwardsburg.|Spencerville........- Fredieesimi thence. 1 I 24 21 
Lennox and BRI ers tate ainaeyoete Nes) OW UMAR Eta) 4. inayat Keb Olankes. eensiss 1 I 13 32 
Addington 13 (Brnesttown fs Odessa cutanse ec ean Dorothy M. Wilson..| 1 1 11 i 
70 |1 Amherst Island|Stella................ Elizabeth S. 
Mackenzie} 1 a Gi 3 Z 
Manitoulin..... Gore Bay ........ Gore Day lasek sae EK. Hackett, B.A..... 2 Pp} 13 39 
Frances G. Parker...|.. J} ah HM acct af ake eaters 
Little Current...|Little Current........|M. Edith Ludlow....| 1 Ii 11 a 
73 |2 Assiginack..... Manitowaning....... Myrtle Madge........ 1] I 7 21 
Muskoka........ Huntsville... 2. HuIMts ville see. st (AUS ORS CLIN DI an sieves J 21 39 
Miss I. M. Mara..... aes Th GOO} Maw Sine ranitcceenee 
Nipissing....... New Liskeard....|New Liskeard........ Dawid T. Wright....| 2 ] 18] 15 
C. Lillie RENE ae DL} OeZOOT sine cctetl eos eee etfs wheels 
A. 
Northumber- Gi ak OF Cicer aie cee) Warkworth..... Rare Thorhilda De Mille..| 1 I 59 25 34 
land 
Ontario North.. 77 |Cannington...... Gann ge GON sie cies. « Murray Wilson...... 1] 53 23 30 
Ontario South.. 78 |15 Pickering..... Claremominese. eee We SBS), FBS, Ble ae 1 22 tl iW 
OTOL a istoeon s NOFWIChers wee as NOERWICIieeie amen Daisy E. Taylor...... 2 89 31 58 
Lewis S. Beattie..... ae seed ce 
+6 South Norwich|Otterville............ Chas. A. Garthwaite.| 1 14 8 6 
24 Blenheim..... Plattsville..........--| Allan Gilmour, B.A.| 1 | 46 16 30 
'U. 21 Blenheim. .|Princeton........-... Annie C. Dougherty.) 1 Uj 32 13 19 
UWoi3 Hast Zorra..| Tavistock tio... «1. G. J. Katzenmeyer...| 1 i 37 aS 18 
Parry Sound.... Burk’s Falls..... Burk’ salle. im cca Jean S. Burchill..... 1} atts 29 12 | 
85 |Parry Sound..... Parry SOUND G+ aco. «2 yA MOOT Cs Seis wikia 2! I 62 20 42 
ALEGRE BUDK EO: savas vee Be. 1, OOO etree at cote cepa ckareeees 
PCCM ase ea. cite Som BOUTOM Rie ttcmnets BOLUOWM tests ren easier eee: Chas. F. Ewers...... it 38 21 17 
Peterborough... 87 |}4 Ennismore..... EDTASIMOTS Saceceare ete Jo A OO Donohwegie: 1 47 19 28 
88 |Havelock........ Havelock vein. vce Perey S. Banes...... 1 I 44 23 21 
\Lakefield.......... Ma ene] d aixcmtasrdstctene J.-L. Garvin, B.A...| 1 I 33 15 18 
Renfrew.......-. OOMCobden Lennee ts = Gobdenuieeccs. Man GAL sls @arsonlete tess 1 it 48 22 21 
Ol Hoan ville vicecae. Heamvillectieserctesteels \D. R. Harrison...... 1 0 3) 12 3 


+No report received ; statistics for ist half of 1908. 
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ending 3lst December, 1908.—Continued. 


Attendance and Classification of Pupils. : 


‘ 


Number of Pupils from Section. 


| D KS) a0 D on 5 
¥ | BP Pepe Mae Vi ae) Veet cee” ally esa ee 
i 3 ms 4 - eat ah ee Wh ant MR 
a | | S 3 + ; ‘ : a4 = bp 08 
2 |e | Pape peter ee Nee) 1 oie. (ee ae boas) he 
3 18 Sa Ges eal ice Rall desta ites nega aes men ga A I a 
eels locke |e |? |e le 1s |3- (ES | ae leel : 
Pee ra Sele pape fe 18 1S se) Se tee le 
eee te hee eases.) e A. (Se Se) ae Pe ee ao | a 
Peet oom fee) | oo |e. | So tes la gahet a.) Boni ee 
Bo poS |S ha |B? les) ue ue | of | of | of | of [FES 82 l as | = 
S| 98) 8.) 84) 82 le4/°S/°S | 28 | 85 | 88 | 88 lash abl se] gs 
ke Ho | ae HS seo) ii a, hime) ems | on om oo o ize A Ug’ 25 he 
® oH | OF | o OY OE | Oa, | Day | dos Bos Saeed: Sous) er ev ey ty aos Be 
"2 2a!}/20/2°9);| 2 2 Heisei ak oe BO BO ao See ote: SS io 2 
i) # =) a |p Es Slam | am | ha | oS I aire c'5 
g SP tae pee Wee ree ie cer sa | BS Om On on |82oa1 82/198 hen 
= S B 3 5 S S 5 > > > > 3 3 3 5 
De are ee am het do pe 
| y.|m.| y.|m.! y.{m.| y./m. 
BT awe tape, TOP eh 16l)* + 24 BoM oh Tey 6 Wa BR TOL Th: Ne mht Con logis UTE ied 
Boi mn debs 6 13/41), 12 21} 26/15) 5] 16) 7} 17] 9}... ENE NCES Riya Ni 
Me e8ph LA Bil ATE. 88 ana CAEE MSTA IN| id eh i 79) ag ee ies oT 
70, 58; 16, 59} 25] 4d 86| 97 13| 8] 14| 7) 15) 9]. GAL) BON IK, agen 
Dd alia tien 0) (aii) ee | 20/19} 18] 10| 14] 10! 16] 4). armas gy ulaen Be 
61] 35, 10,34] 27] 85 GOTH TVA IAb ator 6) FA IMMER SMALL A ht 
EN ES SI 0, RIE 10 ies fa Eas) i] le | a 
47) 218] 20, 80] 4} BB, BA} TB) 4] 14) 1) 36) 7) 7] 2) 87] BI 
| t 
66) 34) 10) 31; 33) 36 Si} 76) 14) 4) 14) 1) 16) Vet 60) a8) 
i 
22 RaW geeyc1O)A TLR 2) 38.2 $0) asi dep ehitaha Sr Yop 21. tee h er siaele ci NVSha DE Mn as 
| | | | 
en a nr stat ery) i TBR, 27) 181,15) 13)/)4).268) e622 hee OY Are 
Be yraplOMmitsiike 22), (1! SiN 29h. BOW MRO TA Oe Sa TI Gh OF CUE sinia Saen Apes nN 
| | } } 
Pc i cpneo mean osha 4 ol SbO) 850/14) 2h Le TB): Ap UT 0 aBhe aL ee a 
oO Gaines Ses) Se |e 28| . 38] 18/...| 15]...| 16)... Eo OETA Sg Sea 
Bay 88) 18 p28): t20) |) Ish. sass Me bet EE WE SOP LER i Seen Re Pg ee EM ata 
37} 21; 28] 9] 15] 1] 40) 46) 13)... 14) 6} 16) 5) 17 SOM MPSOy Ne Us suas 
> | | | | 
AG, ed SA SACOG 9 ae ie ee C1 el ata Tabi) ape uit ay NK) eee am ane Mia Tt sea yA 
SIP Vales aioe 219 2 18 Pt 19} 21) 14 11) 14) 6) 27). 20)-../...) 18) Ae. 
| 7 | 
ode eee] Sag Lia) ree 31} 41) 141 7/14) 4) 15] Of. Ane: phe Ce Na oN: 
BO WF pioi Shine HAN w) 2opee abjah gah Taki 2) LOU a arr: Ot: cA MAN | Eee NSA RE 
Pe etna BPP AOie oe LOM! ES) U4) SP U4 tes Tigi eT het 
RRB Ua SH camel) PTs cess. 10] 18)...| 14) 11) 15] 7 SLR RE RN Get ea peste 
Boe Izea Glee Asher ish I6i. 3 4o}'2° 40) 14) 7) 16120] Wah. TOU) Wis Ska suena eam 
DK Tees et, Jo le) ey Bae FA STON Lame AIAN OIA seis SLANE, Liane n iG ata 
Stas) CARS EIT 1) | ge) 16)) 971/18) sh 16) eh a7) 2p. Gir te Mie re 
Be TOL) tly a8 tc 1k Th. 38| 58] 14/ 6| 14) 9) 16) 8). be ae ol WANE otal 
eo ele Te St Ny Gla O12. hen TG): 20) 15 1) 16h as eye 2? Hither Sincese terse: 
Bee Sie lot |. 14) 225)! | 90 az} gal) 14) 7] 18) 6) 16), Bpeas | FANUC SPAS Gc Se iiee ae 
Elo’ pane) emis] Mae a 28} 47) 14) 7| 14) 9) 16) 8)...]... IMI Ena Mie de Re 
11g aL ie RET SRY ieee eh QU TAT STG eas ieecleer tas Tanti cll easier eee 
el dahon CIEE Sa do edOl T4l a | TIAA OE Blea oS. Gea SOP as oe 
Ain tie VM: a Gian whey : je ere De Um ea FA BENY eat Se cal aed Gai! De RHE ia Bs (eee: 
SV RS i Ai aie set igiy, IOh oh Tea wad eee, BOL OWE Dr Mae Rawates ge 
AN Ot ay Noi IS) Anke! BF. Qi} 22/13] 5) 15} 5} 17) 2). Te Nilogiat Hebe tg ‘rdglasane 
Bote dale. Gre S16) P10)! aa). 29] 25] 14) 2} 14| 5] 15) 3)...]... (hana RR See 
1 pie ES 44) 25} 14] 11) 16| 12] 16) 8).../... Uae AP ipeotega pReines 
See) A | en | evi ade Ce B71} 49): 15) cei, f) 25h 16), LEP Bb vel aies Poly Lice eas Baba 
SOs OPS e1Ohe 175) ) 8). 99] <°\28) 15] 4.) 14} 6} 15)" 9}... 1... Ne hae] Caan a Meese 
3 ea abe Oe ie B61 88) 14 8) IBA Sh VTS aad Alia Nabe leak Ala ANB 
Bip Sion open TEAL ts Xi Bis 22] 35] 14] 3] 14} 6] 15) 9). Oey eh som rote 
PU MW SIG Seis) Papegg De Si enRB NTA OmABh “Tens uraD ane Nadu les sayal ae abe uty 
pee Sie gaeae) Wee (1) Oe 34) 32] 13] 3] 14) 4} 16)...)...1... RUDY ESD wages cae 
Bie esate een tai) A2h 93)  31| 14] 8| 16} 4] 16) 5)... sae | er Rete 
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Statistics for the year 


Examination Results. | Destination of Pupils. Occupation of Parents. 
3 ee ; ‘e: 
n wn | | . 
He} w we } | | 
gs | | 
3 q | | | 
— (oo) i | as, | . 
2 | a | & LSE (ar Bs I a 
8 1S |e oS | | 5 eat | 1 Oo 
Sisgjats |dle Wee te | 2 
Name of School. a dj |S a pe an | col Se, | | S : 
He Lace Pe ee Sci bey he |e Poe wnatie| i  Mehaas Sig | 
We Veal tee + Be » » nr | 21 oO aa 25 | O par) F 
op at eae ean OS ied bad fey 2012) EO eee ee ek ge tee ie a 
See |e sore eB 1s | wie es lo Ble heals oa 
esl ao] & Sh 515 Tes ced 1] poe et ea ne Sf eee leat SIS eae 
HS SN St Ped ed St eh ee ree lalate eae aa 
= a sj} q =e iS) F=mes 
= 5 S18 =) S an & o ~ S fe) Qn i fe 2 we) % 
SU ccs eae (a a aU Oe a | tote 1) Ou 
or —~ — ! % 
t , b 
49 Tweed uy wal eae bia otha Oe aS eat ian Rae haan, A Bs il Ogi ok mat gle Lapel ag el enae 14 
BO BIvE on we meri Git ely Gath Cae fotaay i. la taba e oe ae 
BI Sraseels. iste. eee siak eee hale natn 3 Wats No) nae hee © Rinrane 6 ces: Wea ih | 3 35; 6; 8 6 26 ‘ 
| | ‘ 
FV Mie Ub 24 5 pee eR uae hO Maye Hl Ee TARO RSL Ve Baka PS acca Poa TOUS SE ot Bot 2 Le ON ll ee a cree 
| | j 
ie | ea 
BS! Step herr He ie iy yuacbhe ssh « DPaVEss riba lees Me edhe ea uve Ve ra ays ORR ka mm ate Nea It 1g 
ba Blemhein H! bia oc bee hs 10}, Gl 2 ROL. Shavers MAL OPE sil nase oe em He ag os Cale 
| | { | i" j 
BS BOUL WEN yates oe alsa ses beet Bi 1 (CMa | Wipers phase ae col et a eel oye mre ee LLY | 8) 12) 8 5 134 
> | | 4 
56 Tharmesvillen. .) leg. sous +e M1 dh fest. aa an he ed ay Laie] 7S 80h” TON May he Sh fe ae 
| } | } / ¢ 
VI TOSLOIE aie lately astaralal dees step pedal GR 2A AIG RG IE aes 2 Sie ea tree ek 33}. il) 2) 18 36 
ERG OrtOLd sk esc a Heat ieee SOE MS | Bis |. Lace | 2) eal i oe 
| t : 
SOMTLDUEY WG in eeuilneee AON te ae GR Ur ib ieee ete Lit bs ld BL Ol pretesG 15. 
GO Wallaceburg) s cssesiswecice slots > 5] 4 Ug 4 1 2 2 Si Oe LU sleg 20) 14 8| 25 14° 
BE Alvibstomidss. 2. bese w sues kee. Pic dus eet pt Ne asi aah ay ¥7| 35) 131 al gp eae 
62 Gilsprings. sees yi vey tae Tig) ao 6). 26) 2 , be 
SS ANAT ea oa dei sop hue seas Hdl) Glee Worse beiCran a | aah CAN Mae ie 2 ates yd aie Rigi Sy 9 
64) 4 Pakenha mir soc cones eesitie Webs Bua (ald adh bo Aaeciatees 4)... Be HV rae eis pee se 35. 9 | Ll} esa 
| 
Ba WieskDOrta Pea anc GEE Ree WAC Nh tikes aban i Ok: Ais 2 6. Pr ale eee 44 
66 Merrickville ..............404. Seay gt 2 2)... ah) el, Sone eae ot 
67 15 Edwardsburg.............- Alay as) as pe ae cies 3 NRE AMA eee eee 
ght oh Aa AAR Mineo T AS SNS eden AE AO 1 Le Mie A eee Po WIN (A eu LOU RS PERT pe) Gr Ad) Te) 26 
69 13 Ernesttown .........-....-. Ba al cre lied a areep apes taint SAlvavanees| meat ssidte | 2 3ist balloeeeN neh ate ] US| Soe ] 3 1 
70 1 Amherst Island.............. SRE Ay Sea Mar tiees tations Gil Ke lokal la goyad heifalae) oyetoseh Me tetenes Natirte il feted lu BO Le ere one ners 
GA GOLEMB AY ecaricialcit sia ave ts srsiets/otepster 6 ‘| 1) 3) Doo. fe eee foeee PAWEL Ato nas 1) | ae | 8) 13. 
72 Little Current.......--..esee0- psa VENTA ND as AY oe A et ak ena eee ah ae | Sigler eaners. 6 
RSJ ASRIOINACK Slants ceist elses 4 1 teaaleeee|oees Nowe Ty RA) Ceyteyaratey anette 4 SS t Arete er 12 
TE TUNES VANS a a Alte eels UGE aT AR lle IE PD UBS PS PN eh A 8 papaya te 3) 16) BI lage ee 
75 New Liskeard... 5.00050 2.0 cece |ivesefeedelease| Ae Weer ae 2 6 2} 3 13, 
Weis, Petey i cnet ship eocetas Pe BI) POP PALE he be 1) EST or A) alee reclico ala C Cae ae 1 9 a 
Pi iCannington yw We leetoe sees che PAAR" Dt be eat Oe LIRR ME a Uw 1Oh> eSlniera 
Po Pickerlae vai) cae. veer ce: iota Ma Gs i A Se SASSI as dik PAIS Ps ae Nee ee HO) Socatens sees 
ToNOrwib hye Wun tls wae cay een mak THs et a hee SE hen” 3 Kyle 4 Rca Wa 10ly (ath Geers 
80 6 South Norwich.......+...... (Dnt ad se Aes ede ha” ph Ba aaa hae TAL NR eS a a 
Si2d Blenheim eer Noes ejects GN ek? \Shawnsal © oti e digas SATO Une CLL oilers 2 14) Sed 
$2 U2) Blenheim dain. a. wee sie Sie hi! Nak La hs aie lies S70h Pied EET ual hea 2) 21) = SB Sit 
BS LTR CART LOTTA veut chakan Oh, Oy Hore Ol keen eet Meal metas a anna ea 7 eats 1 aaa a 
SAR BUT KS PaLIR? eect p alae tes fiaveiate os Behan (he Pee Be | phar y Pea see oes dash le 6 3 Ahr S| Pay 
SHE ATTY, SOUIG pi. aneeieine se ecseterts Ale Si vemel fs Obie, Shiss 1 iy Oot be tS 6 14) 105-4 
MO UBOIEG (chu e WUTC eT Haken Sra tit: Leah eral bate Seah e te Th CeEh eaten a 
STA PODISMONGE | aasjetetrae sles Gltseistei > HIS By SAIN Pocaiticbare ila: apeeoNl] aps Ale eter sitars ee, AD Fee ol tees 
SSrBAVielOCk Eine cncdasy alleges eis s ao alee ball oeerell -teteee ar aaate litters © | dur Alictelscedlere 2h al TO ee 4 eG 
ROMP EM Ol Lesa betesers sa vRl ck hee Tee A Ee 8 share led itera biots vee [esas lee feneeleees HDs tee a 
PPA CL0 0 Ree Aan aah gene ei lace dal ilcelidaneh parse edd Set pee eee Beles eral een eee 2a Sl oaeS 
91 Eganville......... pace re at FRR KAY bere lcees Nhat Ita, sack bates 1 Dt ayee dis eye Metehars LOM Pied 
| \ ' { | 
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* Fifth Class grant. 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. FES 
CHOOLS.—Continued. 
ending 31st December, 1908.—Continued. 
Value of Equipment. Fees. . 
E = 
iS) 4 
3 3B a 
° = mM | ey S 
5 2 eae Sean S < 
g e s a ca | a = 3 
2 Ss 3B = | S 5 & 
= 8 = S oe | 5 38 » 
o 3 < <i e ny ie 5 
- a. S ‘ S S = a 
3 e S 2 2 | g 3 A 
iS Pe ; sca ome cs = a © 
Ss c= _ 2 is > > ie 5 
. ce a | re a 3 S 
Q f=) os} = = i r=) os a, 
) & ez 8 = S 4 a 
S oS) ea = O S) ° 3 me) 
= D Na Ce & = = ce = 
$ $ $ $ $ $ ¢ $ c. 
v4 cipal 81 13 ORG ee ee its UE; 0 pet Ces See 229 19 
25 125 LOO se eres 270 75 75|100% extra ..... | 118 77 
40 267 164 25 496|50c., 75c., $1.00 1 00/100% “ ..... 462 79 
77 184 299 62 615 1 00 LOClIGdGeE Saw 522 11 
10 106 SOIP cnr coated 205| $1.00, $2.00. F OGG0me ta) ae #80 52 
oF 257 151 26 EO Ae eae ere LOOK Ge Ge ke 444 58 
32 110 165 25 ER has oe ee | ok GOR smemene ee eee 362 68 
40 161 151 28 380 70 | ah Al eee ones 414 34 
50 216 150 25 441 50|/Forms I&1160C.|.......008.0 eee: 425 75 
: Form III $1.00 
16 165 150 29 Sn are ea te ee ee ae ees 347 04 
35 120 Gee, 223 1 00 100) ideo New 196 94 
30 260 178 25 TNA Eeeeee ate Wey ee TOO ee 556 81 
25 200 150 25 400 1 00 P00 heads See 419 26 
50 300 165 25 540 50 LiOOlte. eae oes 396 81 
37 31 174 5 DUT ee fae, SER nie aa 1-60 ERD eects: 190 22 
16 42 Sileeess vas 119 1 00) hg ee NC ee a ee 271 38 
25 150 200 55 | 2 ee a ee 50/850 additional. 224 50 
i | 
6 127 219 12 RE At WAR arts Gosane | 2 00/$50 as 209 81 
28 115 86 25 254 1 00 1 00/850 “ 197 11 
ee 131 {Estee Os DOA is AS Ee Th eee Roar Le ee 209 90 
45 118 113 25 dt ieee cle ri gee BOI eles aoe eee #55 74 
ee 12 5 3 STG ee ALE ae © Ales Se REC ASSN Same emp ee vere ict x 
60 150 AOS onset il Ree Ae Rn A OOH aie eA 831 10 
10 OTe soa}, a FT ad oe, UE EE ORT Cn, SNe kote SRS #268 42 
Ope Saleen, 3 A See Rae ee BOYS see reed Nee 378 00 
50 du 200 20 820| F. III $1.00 ee Te id ceree SOL eA 739 42 
28 350 180 28 BBO Sto ees ; i eg Oe Cae he ae 625 20 
30 165 163 18 376 1 00 AC TS ee 182 88 
29 127 78 8 242 1 00 OU eiccle emiee #114 66 
20 146 150 20 BEB ins sone. eee TH See ae ee C8 ac 2s a = 
10 84 190 25 309 30 G0 ea oe eee aes 366 25 
42 70 28 3 HAR be ksh es cee bens ies ion fh Leas Meee One aem set 184 57 
We ak. 146 70 32 248 50 100) eee eas 207 16 
ie 150 162 42 354 45 Ts Pree Mer eee 218 96 
15 166 150 24 355 50 PA mie eaten bre 244 69 
15 167 156 27 Bae eta es Sie Rie, cients Be ace ee eae a eee isd le 
21 158 177, 19 aS aks me Ne aoe es BOE ais fe wa Re 5; 
9 250 15 25 359|F.1 free; oths 50 (A eS Ae ee 210 70 
20 164 153 4 341 1 00 TP OO tas Saree ee. 206 78 
32 160 56 3 | eR EAR Fi rie eerie hen (or Sei Gar tare 238 
60 125 BAe totic: patel s onetpe eae eects eect hot <r ak ee aoa 
7 7 é i DAO Seed eee tat he 222 15 
en eerecce 74 79 23 176 EOC er atehés wee ea Taye ee UCM ied 00 mle ts nee nc tino *111 40 
44 458 Me win ake OSA cc eek rane TONS ee eae ks 
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: 
CONTINUATION 
Statistics for the year 
| Teachers. 
os Ko) 
> 3 
CD) ) 
| ol og a 3 
t-- Names and’ De- }S] = Se et 
| | grees of Teach- |= . B =} 
Inspectorate Name of School. Post Office. ers giving a0} se = Ay ; f 
| whole of time [|s| & Wes = pe 
to Continua- aa mre “A be } B 
tion School. 2 ee 2 |B A S 
oa GH oH 
q| & = g iS) i) 
eh AS = = H H 
bogie of Oe ANCE ae era 
ae ee = Be fee 
o is = = 
| rd |) As ie at em ae 
| | $ 
Rainy River &  92/Keewatin........ Keewatink qoamense ce DME Christlesgecee. il IT} 1,000} 30 8 22 
Thunder Bay 98|Ft. Frances...... ita NAIC CS ae eran JLOn Clothier eB aArei ial Li, 15200) 25 11 14 
Simcoe East.... 94/Coldwater....... Coldwvarersn eee NW Onecare 1 il 800} 26 10 
Simcoe North.. 95/Creemore........ (XGCIMORC Mone emer ee Hobie loim@saine sons: i J 700 35 17 
OGD OS. semskes sere MODENA W KO. os at anes oA Archie S. MeKinlay.| 1/Temp| 550) 36 12 24 
Simcoe South CHAP NUM 5 cose SATS OT eet cere Js ke, SIOSORS, INTs) Tj 1.000! 147 69 78 
West B. Paed. 
Winnitred Bell......]. ; I GOO) Sa Pesiecdtereeie eee 
98|Beeton........... Beetontere ieee WeeilkeBakergesca. ac 2 IT} 950} 68 35 33 
| MissC.M.R.Ballachey}].. I “DAO Se seiveres es aealie ts eee 
OOD SSH ieee eet WOOkKSCOWN een eeeee Wm. W. Scott....... 2 Ii 900) 51 23 28 
| florence K. Purser..|.. J GUO! de acal's nates alte rentee 
100/Stayner.......... CA VMET wewvasces oitees DFC oneiees werteace 2 J 800 59 27 32 
Olive M Turner ....|.. J ATA a certain onsee eager 
101/Tottenham...... ‘Rottenham essere aD PeMacDoneali 2 I 700 59 27 32 
Miss M.S.R.Tremeer|.. Af O20) Me meral aoieret atets eel 
StOFMOMth. ws. - 102)/14. Roxborough..|Avonmore........... Edith M. Adams.....] 1 af 600] 33 18 15 
TOSVFIGCH lane eoseeers AGtGhi. 72 Se. vaee-eeee Mame Dwyer......,.. 1 1} 600) 22 i 15 
Victoria East... 104;/Bobcaygeon...... Bobeaygeon...... ... J M.Simpson,....... i q) 700} 33 1 93 
Victoria West & 105|)Fenelon Falls....|Fenelon Falls........J)A4. A. Cameron....... 1 i 800} 39 17 22 
S.E. Muskoka J06|Bracebridge...... Bracebridge.......... S: shannon, Bean... 2 I} 1,000; 102 30 72 
Malyale Hod Sinisa eens J GO ost ealiccameate Ule.s rae 
Waterloo, No. 1. 107/Elmira........... HMMIGa Re ce eee JAS COUNTS ule eee ] il 750 ik 8 q 
Waterloo, ‘‘ 2. 108;New Hamburg..;/New Hamburg....... Jase Mess Tia ht hie e ere it T 800 20 12 8 
Welland........ 109|Bridgeburg...... BRdgsepuncaeeneeeee Chas) He Hanseleeated II} 900) 40 15 25 
WOM Bertie... ;..... Ridvewav........-..-|1).D Allingham, M.A.) 7 J 900 22 8 14 
Wellington, 111) Palmerston...... Ralmenstonnienee sec Chas. Cameron...... 2 J 900 59 19 40 
North Meude F. Sinclair...|.. if DOO) /aiotees| dteereea there 
Wellington, MB WPAN Ora DOS Gere sot DOA FCTIN Wiese heats cece Robt. N. Anderson..| 1 2p 150] Soo 13 22 
SOUtD IS Drayton esses (Dre yicOleere coeuayes Jicp Wee AK Ciera ire cs 2 ie e900 tel 42 70 
Bella L. Scott, B.A...|.. Tl ~ EBQO) Se Sere eral lie tere 
114|Macdonald Guelph ace-seeesecos Minnie A, Whyte....| 1 | 600) 27 ie 15 
Consolidated! 
York, North.... 115/13 East Gwillim- |Mt. Albert........... Fred Schooley....... 2 ] 750 55 29 26 
bury Lulu J. Edmunds...|.. I OOH Frese cletersoetal pacers reas 
NG AKG oer er se SCHOMbDELSen aw eee eee Pearl E. sea i J 700) = 24 9 
B.A. 
York, South.... 117} Woodbridge...... Woodbridge.......... Annie G. MacAllister| 2} J 650} 37 13 24 
Florence Bowes...... A 1B Hi C570) beameueins is Ores |Pacaccrc 
R.C. Separate 118)Amherstburg.....{Amherstburg........ Sr M KEthelbert..... 2 IT; 350) 50 9 41 
Schools Sra M. Teresas.cs.... ls TL). 2200) ioe eel herenelsleroil eatseeee 
LG Keranvalle von. see: Eganvilleimesat oe. Sr. Ernestine.......... J TERS 700i ees) 8 
126) Westport.....-... Wiest poriaa nase ae IS Dat PA TOTO Werte te Lie ces 400} 3 10 28 
| ee ET ne Fhe ae Sai 


| Totals, 1908 


eeeeeel[ se 


5,317| 2,243} 3,074 


* Average salary Principal, $758; average salary Assistant, $556. 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


SCHOOLS—Continued. 


ending 31st December, 1908.—Continued. 
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Attendance and Classification of Pupils” : 
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© N > ‘4 5 - = lea i a 4 5 q. © 
2 eS pe ei ee Bee ele IS bp iheune © 
Pees ee si be | Eee | 3 Seiped hak i ee same 
3 q S3|/ea| og |] So | 08 5 3 S Ss lee | 35 | 52 
Ay Sea RS) ee Pe Se | oA o A of [*Sg/ °S]/ ax 
=< © mA | GP qof|q Os | ue oo 8 op B wR lame are ga S 
(o} 4H oF o5 75 aan! sah tes o oo Ge ae Se ane = 3 oo 
H 4 HO | He | & h oh ee Oy. o o O98) galas 
ae o Om | Oo OF | OS | OE oa | Oe ah tos | top |oae| Oa | of 
2 2 }2£6/29/99/85 |25)/ 23 | 23 Bo Neds Paes. je SS ya gic 
El S )s2/82) se) 8°) ac fa | 8a Boo ao: | SS lBom) Eee 
3 = = 5 =) 3 5 = = - > > =| =| 5 
Z Ze ye A A Z Z Z Z < <q < Z Z Z 
| Vice eae eyes EI) Ve, 00 
Ope aanaliiva daa 10 8 ali 23 24 TOMO Ole Dio. 12 Dictite ere 
oD, 3 3 10 8 fille toe 16 20 Mey eA gH eeces Notas 1 Ta overs. are 
24 2 2 14 10 DANS S| orcas 26 LO LOW slivers 12 HA SS esrors 
Sill 4 2 13 9 18 =n 18 : LEY paral Ma eae eteel ta 3 Dprvecpietes 
25 ink 6 24 Ze epee ahs 24 21 PAW Gas Bet [hora cilia areatees Pal ove rela all bebop te 
G2 75 13 42 46 02 7 102 105 15; 4| 16) 6) 18) 4 Bile 31 62) 
30). 38 10 31 10 27 45 ol 14) 4| 16 63 QO\Erortan 
34 did 6 2 5 21 35 42 EAE SO OW eer 24 i \rousvoke oie 
Soe 7 24 ORS Is 2) aia © 63; 61 1h, OE Gis tine, 48) Toho 
25 34 14 27 UT 15 36 52 EY SWS uyl 48 BAU) eae | 
Wi 2 A6 8 16 14 3 16 ol LG fexeeen fall Verses 1 2 Ness ae 
13 9 6 6 15 1 16 ) SAL i Oily | ama Oona, te atstltatevcpere tine oor 
25 5 6 4 Are Lyi 27 LOW 2 Lol Gi. AN er eree uallietaibeie nang 
31 8 3 16 7 16 27, Eee HMO era os 6 Sicecaert 
80 22 16 56 OP: 2 60 AE ita 4 Helge ie 56 DAW erere cree | 
14 1 i UD WL aoe Wee oc elig ose ins omnae Sel axalloeelae SS cenllsrallbs citar oom aoe 
16 4 3 6 5 9 13 V4 Fy VON 16 iO) Preteen 
One nO Zi Ip? DS ies crete 25 PO oiltam rs tee 5| HU aercxbe 
17 5 3 DDN etna a feceecisy oe 22 5 cl ees lone gas lfc learaell heyce sous euooetoe 22 | 
33 21 6 26 15 SHS: 40 15} 4| 16) 9}. 17 Se a rar 8 
Bat 14 i 15 10 10 23 15}. BLO erstal eres | crore Sil veneers 
Bol 51 10 33 24 By) 70 15) 6} 16) 8}. 88 BEI listis cose 
ts a | ae i ee eee rates lz lh oe eee iy Be 7 8} 27 
30 25 O 25 14 16 38 TA) LO DO Se alba 11 Olesen 
iit 13 6 16 ii 1 19 BENE Sh eliccoolsael loo 10 a 
19 18 7 15 8 14 23 14| 10] 16) 3).. 19 VS eg seat 
29) 21 6 724 7 21 23 Leh 3) Laie 87 Boilers goed lteeevas eee 
ae 6 6 Tie 2 LNG ee aes 21 15) 2)...]...]. 5 5} 28 
26 12 9 9 a8] Sil g6oe 29 To} 6) 17) 8 32 A Vere ete 
3,462| 1,855| 770| 2,106| 1,510) 1,677} 24) 3,541] 3,978]... 2. |---[-+-)eee|-e-feee 2,648] 1,293} 242 
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CONTINUATION 


Statistics for the year 


Examination Results. Destination of Pupils. Occupation of Parents. 
‘ 
n n f 
fo) H = 
D } } a s 
Se GS fe| q | o 
eal Soe 3 2 s 
Con ~ 
Name of School. Smee a ae = a a = a S 
ee agra eer ee ea wes “| 5 - 5 
oO S . 
by ae ee ative = © SS al wee 3 vi 
Oe 45) fe el) re) ee @ || Sy | ee o | oe) ~ 
2%) 8) 3 ae al. | se = Boule 5 a a Bh tes 5 
Pals |e slo 1S) sl ale | esd st Ss tae Se lee 
oS) t | ey fact] wy Sie iN sate lee fa a Pg E = aoe é 
Bel 2 soe pees ie E 5 8%) & 
mo & Sg g oe a tie 3 eS IRL mg IPE Duel Wee ts fone x Ome Ome 5 
ae A \|se Sg tae) Weta Sol es a cn oa 
a 3S Sikes 5 = SORTS ®D fe) o re) aD ov = ® = 
CP Aa ee I ae Piet Se ites ete ey A ae hn |e ae S| ae 
92 Kee wat cade aceon ae dl aioe li eeerealtausls ail’ cette ilieetens [lohan Ol eraee ere 9 4 5 12 
08 Nt.) Prances a ee WNC (pein iia» plane Hite 6). 2) 1! 5| a 
94 Coldiwalters sana ees stat Suatenl Qvadenth iors ete elena Sire Males 6 6 Z 2 10 
OF CNECMONE wis cerns percents Cee eee Slee Re llores coeteieh ee rarest ate A ace elllatreretits F 2 14 PA helene 6 13 
OG LOS arora ececten Laer oreo Ee eel ovacccel tes ahora eal erat allestevars 3 Die rede¢ as 1 14; 10 4 2, 6 
OF AATISTONS Seas An nent. mere hae sl Bigaoe Ne Blhagenene PAN eas) 7 Bl ol 68} 26{ 15 9 29 
| 
O8 -BE COM zs dense ences owners 1} AVen Dit ea! Rewer ZS elie) ae 6 42; 9) i 6 10 
90ND: S88 Reapers AOC RS POR OOK WP S 2 it OM ss 34 6 1 5 Bs 
OOS CAV WOE oi vats vs Aivi= beers ik ae va el SIO Silos 4 | 30) 14, 3) 6 6 
| 
NUE SMO R VE MAE RNa as Aesop acs haw oelae 5) ier DA eye 2 1 ake 1 30 7 2 Zi Ig 
102 14 Roxborough....... ........ cpg Sol Oe TO AR RS ans SS SO OP oe ol a eee | 2 
THOS] Bik ae) Ware on ine On, camer ake an bien etiece lKecneyell'sie tre aUikine eee le 2 1 AR ae 6 14 AS Mlcene a 1 
TOAMB ODCAV/S COM ara wares che a neers 4 A ever cull (eheteuel | mexees cetfiareiere 1 4 Sie ee 2 8 i 2 4 18 
LOSeHSMELOM Malle yan ceteris 2 ecard oa 1 ek 3 1 Dire ceers 5) 7 5 4 3 20 
LOG ATACEDTIGOS wast b . vom seneatacrcd hho) eae bale 2). -6 | Pee 0 16, 9} 18) 38 21 
Og ANDO oats rca ee neta op ame ce EP eRe Near eee eee salt ecal Re feo l te tev etied Covarece [ence aeedlllexssoedl suerememeanetete 2 3: 1 4 5 
LOSBNE Wa El AMOUL Ss ee eek coer 4 UN Ss AW eve Goalies teveit Deepa llsestatesliem ieee tere 1 4 2 4 2 8 
LOQRB MA SCOUTS ane esas cet eree Soe adept chee lo eal teste es ere i Fille Pot etote rela coese 2) Sick siea| eeieke 16 21 
HOSE BERG fact perc incre ones terse sipevasuelie aime ele cles” Mancha lea Meee lers aa Zi 4 ] 2 8 
LUT EPAlmerstOMW seyescesooaciecenes TA Ase ere = yi iby Sy 18} 10) 14 4 13 
1722) Oe 0 Daan RRS its 8 ces I we AOTC Cee Sime Al all ] 1 eh 4 it 
UTS SITS ViCOM ah teteecsnve eoceisiere steer eins 25 8 ai! ey 8 11 33 9 ale 5 5d a 8 9 83 
114 Macdonald Consolidated...... 2 Slerarce lire eee 14 6 3 4 
115.13 East Gwillimbury.......... ha 2M PF) ri Bilas All ts 1 2) Deo eal 2 26) ail 5 3| 10 
UG aia oy ee hee ee Peal RANA Sal aC Sid I ered at ne BL a Ae ee 
TU MW OOd bridge re. ces ancee lee 2; Dike 4 PA eee 2 1 2 Denes 2 15) 2 4y. 6 
lal SeAmherstOures ee aca eee ee Git Gl esr | ears lear 1 AS crate aloe ete: I AG ahs es) 10 
LIS" Weativilile. ie ean aserceinsieetie wre re Petcal hersecll erste call ss etatre| ete eel tetenere NY Saree sacs lee or 4 iat 3 2 7 bi 
DO SWiGSTDOLG2 bp ciatentroerenne acl one nie oper 9 L9)|| Sse" | Gees, cll Ueeesce a Neagete lis Bs 1 Ge eaMl resets ts 5 19 8 2 S 6 
TROUGIS Jae. atemateiertoen ea ree 564} 271); 76} 198) 109 8) 214] 182) 221; 68) 55 303) 2,301) 691} 354| 731] 1,240 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. TU. 
‘SCHOOLS.— Concluded. 
nding 8lst, December, 1908.—Concluded. 
~ Value of Equipment. Fees. ee 
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+ = S ® 3 v 2 qj 
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S Bi b. a S Le » se 6 
o = = : 2 ve a = o 
= 2 5 S sg = a a 3 
@ ‘S) ot H ° © ° os pe) 
Se ne (ee. a a a a ra a 
§ g § $ | g Bc. $c. Saar e 
92 70 172 $2 10 De ed emt ee PRN Se gat Poy a a ee A583 60 
93 35 235 sale ee Sa Doo Neen CAE Not rh ica’, caede sale ier 686 96 
me 25 166 150 30 371 1 00 ty 00h saee at ee a ern ne 
95 13 150 150 6 SS lero wee as Pel frees others! 4 oan. cose 931 48 
96 29 93 FORM watt: Deiter meee ks eee $1.00] BO sont eee eee 198 43 
97 42 275 300 37 Aba ee ek ls | Be eo ey ee ee 525 17 
98 48 289 159 28 524 II & II] F. $1.00 TOOT ee 8 Se 404 20 
99 35 340 Fs ae oepetmees 530 50 Cie een A ae 417 26 
100 © ©—70 250 155 37 512 50 AN Nae ae Neate aa 370 69 
101 22 912 151 25 410/F. I free; others Levees Seen ass 360 29 
1.00 
102 10 13 125 32 297 50 50/50% additional 148 82 
103 OT, 156 163 25 371 1 00 1 00/50% “ 206 95 
104 30 74 35 3 AG eepaenars creme wertis ARVO We Se eels sare oi: *116 74 
05 10 137 152 29 BON le at nett ad LN attest: SER 247 90 
6. 31 430 154 4 619 50 TOONS See ee se 952 24 
fo7>. . 18 25 ats pegs Fey tN RO eat Pe eer ta ht) SI lek tn eccad «Sia 
m8 23)- 277 125 28 het at rae Ra Peed BOWS & ene ree ca. 257 00 
109 25 50 34 me TOO eee ety he CRN an hein Beare #126 51 
10 5 ee cae ea ' 93 MES ou epee; TCO Ae we: #78 31 
Mi 20S s«30 175 160 26 Ce iia ee RON ee ake 405 02 
1.00 
i0 140 120 2d 995|F. I free: others|/F.1I free; others|...... .. 2285 75 
€0 291 159 27 537| F.11 50¢;111$1.60|$1.00} Oa ee eee 994 67 
55 115 40 1 SOD Ao a Sees ES Al cole Rot Anh eer eae a a 188 05 
10 210 103 25 348 1 00 Te OO dae 921 19 
5 112 101 7 225 1 00 ALO ee eee inane 189 94 
17 100 101 5 223|F, I free; others ALOE We ae haesa 191 13 
1.00 
45 528 223 28 OY, set ee ee 1 00/100 extra per 286 25 
: teacher 
25 122 331 - 95 BOR es Eom he aces Police Wak bere 224 10 
33 127 140 25 Bon any token aah hi See ee edo 143 16 
3,052 19,645 14,488) 2,090 39,275 $34,140 37 
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APPENDIX H.—PUBLIC LIBRARIES, LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTIONS, ETC. 


al 


Report oF T. W. H. Leavitt, [INspector oF PusLic LIBRARIES, SCIENTIFIC — 
INSTITUTIONS AND LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES IN THE PROVINCE 
OF ONTARIO, FOR THE YEAR 1908, wiTH THE STATISTICS OF 1907. 


To the Hon. R. A. Pyne, M.D., LL.D., Minister of Education for the 


Province of Ontario. 


I have the honour to submit herewith the report on the Public Libraries, 
Scientific Institutions and Literary and Scientific Societies receiving a share 
of the Legislative Grant for the year ending 3lst December, 1907. 


The following libraries were incorporated during the year :— 
Hastings, Lyn, Relessey, Sutton West. 


The following libraries did not report for the year 1907. Should they — 
neglect to report for 1908, they will be removed from the list of libraries — 
entitled to participate in the Legislative Grant: 

Addison, Allan’s Mills, Alvinston, Avonmore, Bajeros, Berwick, Bognor, 
Bridgburg, Bruce Mines, Burnstown, Callander, Campbellford, Cobden, Col- 
borne, Coldwater, Cookstown, Copper Cliff, Corkery, Dalhousie, Depot Har- 
bor, Dresden, Dryden, Duart, Dunvegan, Fergus, Fort Francis, Glamis, Glen 
Allan, Glen Cross, Gore Bay, Gore’s Landing, Granton, Highgate, Iroquois, 
Jasper, Kars, Kinburn, King, Kintore, Linwood, Little Current, Lorne Park, 
Lucan, Manitowaning, Maxville, Marksville, Maxwell and Feversham, Met- 
calfe, Milgrove, Milverton, Mississippi, Mono Centre, Mono Mills, Napanee 
Mills, Newbury, Norland, Oil Springs, Peelee Island, Petrolia, Port Rowan, 
Rosseau, Schomberg, Schreiber, Singhampton, Spencerville, Sprucedale, 
‘Sturgeon Falls, Sunnidale, Tamworth, Thamesford, Thornhill, Wyoming, © 
Zephyr. 

In consequence of the following libraries not having reported to the 
Kducation Department for two years and over, they have been removed 
from the list of libraries entitled to participate in the Legislative Grant 
in accordance with the Regulations: i 

Athens, Baden, Bancroft, Battersea, Beeton, Binbrook, Bloomfield, — 
Brougham, Burritt’s Rapids, Caistorville, Cheltenham, Clarksburg, Crys- 
ler, Dawson, Dufferin, Dundela, Elgin, Emsdale, Enterprise, Fenella, Flesh- 
erton, Floridale, Fordwich, Forks of the Credit, Freelton, Glencoe, Goulais 
Bay, Harrowsmith, Havelock, Hepworth, Holland Centre, Holyrood, Kearns, 
Lion’s Head, Maberley, Maitland, Melancthon, Molesworth, Moose Creek, 
Munster, Nairn Centre, Newboro, North Augusta, Ophir, Primrose, Rose- — 
mont, Shallow Lake, Sundridge, Thornton, Tiverton, Vandorf, Vars, Violet 
Hill, Webbwood, Wales, West Lorne, Wheatley, Yarker, York. 

In the future the wants of the above places will be supplied by furnishing 
Travelline Libraries, when applications are received. 
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Reference Library Toronto. 
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The following table shows the locality of every Public and Free Library 
in the Province on the lst December, 1908 :— 


FREE AND PuBLic LIBRARIES. 


Counties and 


Cities, Towns and 


‘Districts. Villages. 
madington........ Camden, East. 
camer brot ye Sess Napanee Mills, (Strath- 
cona P.O.) 
“Sete asc. ane Newburgh. 
Ropero anki tee cae Tamworth. 
BOINA ....0.-.5.. Bruce Mines. 
SS pets fy re fon cae Chapleau. 
TL Seana tet Markesville. 
nw ae ren Ot ATCHUT.. 
CONT Le, ene Rat Portage (Kenora). 
er te Peo. oi os Sault Ste, Marie. 
ORCS Ok curse Schreiber. 
eR asia ere eos Thessalon. 
OS Ftd d Re ees pee Victoria Mines. 
EATIUS Wtorr cree’. See's Brantford. 
ag Fe ser oe wc cretae Burford. 
Ot iy Soe ch aoe Glenmorris. 
me Pe eg e's New Durham. 
ed Ate ce axis. 
eh intel? Oi gay, Scotland. 
So SEL ates St. George. 
A ara Bervie. 
7 go rah See ae dA Cargill, 
° 1 eae eee are ee Chesley 
“7, SCRE SEG terre Elmwood 
eee a ak ote 2 ass Glamis. 
Bema 57 re eek 2. Kineardine. 
OO Sn Ra Nea Lucknow 
a co's sve ho a, oe Mildmay. 
OSS hearer a ores i Paisley. 
san eg ee Pinkerton. 
eres Sate Port Elgin. 
OO Se et a ea Ripley. 
EN Oe ir Riversdale. 
I ee re Southampton. 
“GE Sarat er cepa Teeswater. 
Ee Ace Pe Tara. 
OS NAN eee a en oi yes Underwood. 
eee ened. eee Walkerton. 
SOS eae RE tate Westford. 
Sl OAs Ka dle eae Sed Wiarton 
Breton, Sits re. Carp. 
Be ern: Corkery 
Mn) trees ke Kars. 
ROS op xh) Pages Kinburn. 
BN Set ie asa eee Manotick. 
Ben ROS ce Metcalfe. 
hes Soa ae North Gower 
eae Ottawa. 
MBL 2a hale aby Richmond. 
Menerin.: <<... ee Glen Cross. 
Beet Boke miavoee ck Grand Valley. 


Counties and 


Cities, Towns and 


Districts. Villages. 
Datiertr sss. i: Honey wood. 
sg oat Ree ae Mono Centre. 
eT I exon oe ela Orangeville. 
pb uke de aa Relessey. 
PT EE SS eo Shelburne. 
BARN ACS eS aa ceneeee ren Chesterville. 
SO pla a ae haeag aes Iroquois. 
Beate Porcine Matilda (Iroquois P.O. ) 
eae Morrisburg. 
Ploy bee ae gr South Mountain. 
Sp Ones tcy tne cee ee Winchester. 
Durie ote Bowmanville. 
Sig Cie ey i. Millbrook. 
Pr aplate cr ee ee Orono. 
D7 ree apr iare Rea Port Hope. 
Hip iticriee ees, Aylmer. 
DAES ae ee Bayham 
Ula ccateyee ie Se res Dutton 
ee se ...Port Stanley. 
ig SSeS og Rodney. 
lea an EEN ee oe St. Thomas. 
Sn aene ev Lane Shedden. 
al SHO eric eye Sparta. 
oS eemasulanirest Ace Aiea Springfield. 
PASE XY ooo ws ore Amherstburg. 
pee Ty RAGS eee Comber. 
ee ree ee Essex 
eo atl SAE MR Harrow. 
Cee en Sar ee Kingsville. 
Se beasts ein neal es Leamington. 
Ate sguips aimene Pe he Pelee Isiand. 
Se Ie oat een RC Walkerville. 

Sp A ae mre Windsor. 
Frontenac 4.:..<.% Garden Island. 
iy Se eee Kingston. 
gt St aero Mississippi. 
re gees Peas ee Sydenham. 

Glengarry -2..<-- Dunvegan. 
iP eee re Lancaster. 
Serene Pete PA Maxville. 
ale ner ah Peat Williamstown. 
Grenville......... Cardinal. 
CER Me Revineen Faston’s Corners. 
RE sat carta Phe Jasper. 
tease ans Kemptwville. 
SO cee nono Merrickville. 
SSP af et ce Oxford Mills. 
Cy eel cee hits Prescott. 
Ee tes a. merce Spencerville. 
Greyr. . i space Ayton. 
OS Ee ee ese ee Badjeros. 
DF SPREE, ceca ores Bognor. 
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FREE AND Pusuic LIBRARIKES—Continued. 


No. 


Counties and Cities, Towns and 
Districts. Villages. 
POV ica ie ee oe: oats Be Chatsworth. 
CAT Ss Nae eae oe te Dromore. 
BF het he hs as ae Durham. 
Dron he. oie era Ce ee Dundalk. 
En deg cfoilh Began Holstein. 
ease oy ae ae 5 eg Kemble. 
Cire niet a) Ot ae eee Hanover. 
RA OES en see nee eae Lake Charles. 
8 a 2 gs ee Markdale. 
OS ot = ae Wee eae Meaford. 
SOC gg kee eae Maxwell and Feversham. 
Oe RUE ne See Owen Sound. 
Se gigs Rae tes ees Priceville. 
Stes ieee haere Singhampton. 
Po. Lehn ee Thornbury. 
ELaliburtonsn ee Haliburton. 
Joleemcoea We tech ee Minden 
Haldimand? oe Caledonia. 
CS Toe Ce tee Canfield. 
te nett s Gal Cayuga. 
So Te Ae Mee Cheapside. 
rem Tee Dunnville 
oe as A ti Hagersville. 
J etm RES Se et Jarvis. 
os em gaan 2 Pare Nanticoke. 
rhea =p eee Victoria (Caledonia). 
ALCON aettsy ana tie Acton. 
Spa ote aes ea! ets Burlington. 
ES eset chee re Georgetown. 
si ae meee .. WALCO: 
si Sos SUSE EY, Oak ville. 
BASING Ace sweety: Belleville. 
eS yea ee ree te Deseronto. 
ee gt Ea A Frankford. 
NF aR hy te 9 OS Madoe. 
sh ar REARS ge ae Marlbank. 
Baie Waatshd aroneage Stirling. 
AR SEP gh oy Pe Trenton. 
ce can Oe te TS Tweed. 
PLUTON a: oe oe Auburn. 
eee rdee a ene eae Brucefield. 
Dae eee edema Blyth. 
i Dera Poa Lg Brussels. 
se Os Sana Ad eee aoe Clinton. 
fod pia Hae pee? Durigannon. 
et Mac kn A Agee, Ethel. 
Seeger rs iS ie eens Exeter 
1) Sie eoemuanea en aye) Goderich. 
ee aoe Cre ee Gorrie. 
Tie et aR eed KO Hensall 
| Baek AER TE ee Seaferth. 
Sto iy eke eae en tas St. Helen’s. 
salen Rese ate 52 Walton. 
Peas SRC oun EM et, Wingham. 
LIS aN AO Wroxeter. 
HC GING es ieee, Be Blenheim. 
ey nate te eta Seed Bothwell. 
SO ba 6s Moone ok, Chatham. 


bse es 2 Dresden. 


Counties and 


Cities, Towns and 
Villages. 


eee ee eee ee ee 


|). Highgate. 


Tilbury. 
Ridgetown. 
Romney. 
Thamesville. 
Wallaceburg. 
Arkona. 


Forest. 


Oil Springs. 
Petrolea. 
Point Edward. 
Sarnia. 
Thedford. 
Watford. 
Wyoming. 


Allan’s Mills. 


Addison. 
Brockville. 
Gananoque. 
Lyn. 


Mellorytown. 


Westport. 
Odessa. 


Napanee. 
Abingdon. 


ee tt? Beamsville. 


Grantham (St. Catharines 


Merritton. (P, O49 


Grimsby. 


Niagara. 


Smithville. 

St. Catharines. 
Cockburn Island. 
Gore Bay. 

Little Current. 
Manitowaning. 
Ailsa Craig. 
Belmont. 
Coldstream. 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


Free anpd Pusiic Liprartes—Continued. 


Counties and 


Cities, Towns and 


Districts. Villages. 
Mit GIESeX. . Foss: Dorchester. 
1S Seem, 9c eee gece Granton. 
PR. 7, ce ehare.t: Komioka. 
ee, ee ee London 
Seiad ras to ee Lucan 
eae oats» sian Melbourne. 
oOT yee Pee eich 2 Mt. Brydges. 
ae Oa ES heise. Newbury. 
aN Lat tee NER Parkhill. 
Bee APOE TLE hs she Strathroy. 
getter fet Wardsville. 
Muskoka ......5. Bracebridge. 
. rar gh eR eer ae Baysville. 
Ber eet a kbs pens Gravenhurst. 
ee tes oor Huntsville. 
Dd hie eres Port Carling. 
Nipissing ...+..4.+ Copper Cliff. 
let) Mc ef: Haileybury. 
5} SR ret te North Bay. 
Be ag ok Sistas Sturgeon Falls. 
STs eee Thornloe (New Lis- 
DORTOLEE 2. a aig ahs Bloomsburg. [keard P.O.) 
een Ree anm, Ot Delhi. 
pe mad is Sar eks Port Dover. 
NS LSS ns Tech ae Port Rowan. 
SIU Ea soe aren Simcoe. _ 
Be UM usat siete cae Waterford. 
_ Northumberland . . Brighton. 
; -Campbellford. 
. Cobourg. 
2 ..Cold Springs. 
‘s . Colborne. 
tS ..Gore’s Landing. 
.. Grafton. 
es .. Warkworth. 
OTL ATIO: Oa. ees Beaverton. 
ey hee ee a eis Brooklin. 
ig ele ne aes Cannington. 
Raa dbtey ac cei Claremont. 
RS ie Ree Oshawa. 
Ce a ee Pickering. 
ae cay ecg Port Perry. 
Ee AN ee Sunderland. 
ie ese cena xpridge 
eee Pe so ,. Whitby 
ORAS Meas tia rome Zephyr 
BERTON. ti, keie oe .. Beachville. 
ee eee ra ss -, Brownsville 
Rai ts a eae ene Drumbo. 
ee OG as Embro 
<3 Soles Sarre age Harrington. 
EG ania eee Ingersoll. 
ged Eto alae Kintore. 
OS een are a Plattsville. 
2 LS oni aa Norwich. 
a aie Ra ree ee Otterville. 
Suis hikari TINCOLON: 
AES Seana Tavistock. 
: LS og ts Tilsonburg. 
Ee se AO Thamesford. 


Counties and 


Cities, Townsand- - 


Districts. Villages. 
ROTO a. eat eee W oodstock. 
Parry Sound .:..s. Burk’s Falls. 

eee 25 Sete Callander. 
te a Ese Depot Harbor. 
we ie dl? ace Parry Sound. 
Chen. oe Renee Rosseau . 
fl, Ge eS South River. 
ee eT SSD Sprucedale. 
ERS SN Sai st Trout Creek. 
POG moe nmbe rer. Lae Alton. 
PN reac reee hi dy 44: Belfountain. 
pCR L eM oe Bolton. 
(a nr pete Brampton. 
2 ee eet ee Caledon. 
Pies ec eiots aot tates 2 Claude. 
a Teck pee ee a AL! Inglewood. 
ee BO tye ake Gear eeee ee Lorne Park. 
NOL ae Said ae Rear 1 Mono Road. 
nh POT AGS aah Ca ge BE Mono Mills. 
i et Ae PRE cee Port Credit. 
SF Mle 4 Riad ee ae | NE Streetsville. 
Peri ee nee oe kis Atwood. 
Oh Ei re see ee aye a et Listowel. 
Gs Pam ann Milverton. 
Sia Cae ee ap eae Monkton. 
AER SoM mE Tes Mitchell. 
Ua Bi con ere Bae SAO Shakespeare. 
Fed ep eieact SEEN ASH St. Mary’s. 
Loe Seren hing EMP ER ES Stratford. 
Peterborough .... Hastings. 
< ... Lakefield. 
ss .... Norwood. 
se .. Peterborough. 
Prescotts: co .e8 Hawkesbury. 
COs ome tate Vankleek Hill. 
Prince Edward.... Picton. 
Rainy River .....:« Dryden. 
Ae ae Ser Fort Frances. 
Renirew sans eee Admaston. 
ate eae ont Arnprior. 
Ars an Deans See Burnstown. 
Cae gme tn Wee es oe Cobden. 
ey a cee erg Douglas. 
Sal Pade liye Pe Forester’ s Falls. 
COE Pech ce Pembroke. 
Cee) gigs arts Renfrew. 
aie caer Soa CR White Lake. 
Rnseellesicne aces Russell. 
Stormont. wes eee Avonmore. 
Ae ete ae AF Berwick. 
Oe eh Ree ec aecre Cornwall. 
Seats a it aitaca teres Newington. 
MIT CO. aaiecee-aune ok Alliston. 
kee ewe eae Ne Angus 
of Sane tian Mg ee on Barrie 
Cet Ry Wie eo tee eee Bradford 
be a yee es Coldwater. 
Coy ieee sarge Collingwood. 
Gis Wl tule a hese baie, Cookstown. 
06 OS ae ieee lara Creemore. 
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FREE AND Pusuic LIBRARIES. —Continued. 


Counties and 


Cities, Towns and 


Counties and Cities, Towns and 
Districts. Villages. 
SHINCOGY oso 35 Sek Elmvyale. 
Bored Silt fae oe tee, Hillsdale. 
oe eet Lefroy. 
Ue ds oo ierneray @ Bie Midland. 
Rs 1s ana aie Orillia. 
Sets Re ane Penetanguishene. 
Bee ps” ots. ea a Stayner. 
ee AOR ha oe ae Sunnidale, (New Lowell 
CPece wags epee Tottenham. Bae 
Thunder Bay ...... Fort William. 
Wictoria.. 5. Bobcaygeon. 
et Poanae serena Cambray. 
MRSS Fic 0 Fenelon Falls. 
OS Se aNd acl 2 Kinmount. 
6S oa ie Tee Kirkfield. 
tod? o NU Cisne mn Little Britain. 
Erik gins vei aeee Lindsay. 
see eres eae ee! Manilla. 
ste: Sah. gh eee aN Norland. 
Scr» cree See Oakwood. 
See oe ett Omemee. 
SO MS tags See Woodville. 
Waterloo =: >. voemk Ayr. 
Oe aches HnCem Berlin 
DAG e eh! fo can eek ee Elmira. 
nee at a pe Galt. 
ST SR ae Le Hawkesville. 
Isis ae pal 2 Hespeler 
ua ewee i, lee Linwood 
ae eA ee New Dundee. 
AL ea New Hamburg 
Pee a Preston. 
SET Ae aoe Waterloo. 
oF reat yee Wellesley . 
IW ella du teemeons Bridgeburg. 
Oo ae US ee Fonthill. 
Ay ROAR ye Paring Fort Erie. 
Bea CS oo Pain Niagara’ Falls. 
Ne IAC carat aa es ted Port Colborne. 
eae ike a aR ee Ridgeway 
Ta hshn eee tar sere ieee Thorold. 
EE ie he in oo fis Welland. 
Wellington ...... Alma. 
Sue ohne aad Arthur 
Rc erent Ge te Oe Belwood. 
Sea, 3 Ales OR hy Clifford. 
BT Ui wis cee ae Drayton. 
Be Cob Gao 0 eae Elora. 
ie eee Erin, 
. W AE hen Ennotville. 


eee Fergus. 


District. Villages. 
Wellington ...... Glen Allan. 
Se ce") aes Guelph. 
rea Nine Oey at eeeeee Harriton. 
LS = eee Morriston. 
rod ay Mount Forest. 
Ck gy ait en aaa Palmerston. 
Daa ea ete Rockwood. 
Pe GN a kee Speedside 
Wentworth) 237, Dundas 
iin kee eee Hamilton. 
S Oye aed papas Millgrove. 
ity > cae Lynden. 
CPR i eae Renee Saltfleet, (Stony Creek 
t Sic tie Vereen Aas Waterdown. [P-Os 
Orkin neeee Aurora. 
St Rene eee ae Bracondale, 
Se mrt Unt ae aS Deer’ Park. 
pon Geet eon far: Don. 
oC Le igh. eee eS OTOL. 
ge ae aos Highland Creek. 
ODE pun aden Ghee eene Islington. 
CS hes Medea ea Nee. King. 
oo ee een eee Maple. 
8d, Cheeses Ce Markham. 
a et Se en Mount Albert. 
Fh les co ech ae ae Newmarket. 
na, 3 eee Queensville. 
Ph Sehr Na ded, ange Richmond Hill. 
eee Re NL oh Scarboro’ . 
Nae oo ee ee Schomberg. 
he Merry fA tot As Stouffville. 
A Re eS ite (Ria ae Sutton, W. 
OO a Sree co een Thornhall. 
SIE det NUR ah es os ler Toronto. 
NT 9 oe aR ent, Toronte Junction. 
trees Roane Sao Unionville. 
TEP Al tusecne So pUbee atte Weston: 
Pe Sel: Woodbridge. 
The above list may be classified as 
follows :— 
Public Libraries reporting.............. 221 
Free; Libraries! reporting 0. 5..cu. ee 130 
Public Libraries not reportiug.......... 62 
Free Libraries not reporting. .....:4.... 11 
Public Libraries incorporated since 1st 
December,--190 77.2% \cccers ee eee 
Totals... a eee ee rere 428 
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I. Pusitc LipraRies (NoT FREE). 


The following extracts are taken from the annual reports for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1907. (For details see Table A). — 


1. Classification of Public Libraries reporting. 


Ppoielevorytles: With reading TOOMS...... 6 once ec se ee eee 86 
Pa oiiceioraries Withoul. reading Trooms.:..... 2. 5. eee ee vs a 135 
pm rete tre a Pe. ds og AN eS 221 


2, Public Libraries—Receipts and Balances on Hand. 


The total receipts of 221 Public Libraries were ...........$50,020 13 
NCO EO aL ANCE er ls oe ok es oe poe oa bes Ce oe 7,178 44 


3. Public Libraries—Expenditure. 


The total expenditure of 221 Public Libraries was........ $42,841 69 


4, Public Libraries—Assests and Liabilities, 


Peceos Ol 2 IEE UDC braries 4... os peel sk oes ee eee ... $369,326 37 
Proust om 2 tolenblic. Libraries...) 22.20.22 esses ee e209 69: 


5. Number of Members in Public Tiere 


221 Public Libraries have 26,592 members. 


6. No. of Volumes in Public Libraries and No. of Volumes Issued. 


iNGiarpeteGiey Cluimesidnes D1 Libraries & sock Sew Gee's Sl ee 480,664: 
INoOm Oley Oluines issued in 221. Libraries...) ..<..:. rhs ne te 656,562 


7. Reading Rooms in Public Libraries. 


86 Public Libraries reported having reading rooms. 
6 Libraries reported having periodicals for circulation. 
92 Libraries subscribed for 1,780 newspapers and periodicals. 


SaNBe akira as} 
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II. Pusiic LIBRARIES, FREE. | sae 


The following extracts are taken from the annual reports for the year 
ending 31st December, 1907. (For details see Table B.) | 


1. Classification of Free Libraries Reporting. 


Free Libraries, with reading rooms........ tal er tN a eh eny ana FE 
Free Libraries, without reading rooms <.. .. ae a aie ele ee 38 


FPG tc ROPEAR EOC rT DE Ie ay a SDR yn taea Sven ee eae 130 


2. Free Libraries— Receipts and Balances on hand. 


The total receipts of 130 Free Libraries ..... bia a a $203,143.97 
Balances om band weer Ni. Gs OCs ar Rade at irr gan aA eet ee 16,422 91 


8. Free Libraries—Expenditure. 
The total expenditure of 130 Free Tarbraries Wow ses kee $186,721 06 
4. Free Libraries—Assets and Liabilities. 


‘Asetpiot Leo. Mree a brarieg ones toe cea ceeam ates $1,666,141 47 
Liabilities: of (180: Free Libraries Ss ee ie 165,692 91 


5. Numbers of Readers in Free Libraries. 


eT a eee a Oe ee eee ee eT 


2 


Free Libraries report having had 174,655 readers. 


6. No. of Volumes in Free Libraries, and No. of Volumes Issued. : 
Number of volumes in 130 Free Libraries........-....-.-- 753,240 
Number of volumes issued in 130 Free Libraries .......... 2,102,881 ; 


7. Reading Rooms in Free Libraries. 


97 Free Libraries reported having reading rooms. 
97 Free Libraries subscribed for 4,168 newspapers and periodicals 
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‘EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. rte 


Toe Ontario Liprary ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Association was held in the Canadian Insti- 


tute, Toronto, April 20th and 21st, 1908. 


si The following officers were elected :— 
> President: Rev. W. A. Bradley, B.A., Berlin. 
- Furst Vice-President: His Honor Judge Hardy, Brantford. 
Second Vice-Prestdent: A, W. Cameron, B.A., Streetsville. 
: Secretary: KE. A. Hardy, B.A., Toronto. 
Treasurer: A. B. Macallum, Phd., F.R.S., Toronto. 
_ Councillors: James Bain, D.C.L., Toronto; L. J. Burpee, B.A., Ottawa; 
‘W. F. Moore, Dundas; Miss Janet Carnochan, Niagara-on-the-lake; David 
Williams, Collingwood; C. R. Charteris, M.D., Chatham; Norman Gurd, 
‘B.C.L., Sarnia. 
_ The principal features of the meeting were :— 
The President’s address: Norman Gurd, B.C.L. 
Report of Secretary: E. A. Hardy. B.A. 
Report of Treasurer: Prof. Macallum. 
Report of Committee on Library Institutes. 
Report of Committee on Binding and Demonstration: E. D. Henwood. 
Address by Miss Ahern, of Chicago, editor of Public Libraries. 
_ -The Cutter Expansion System: C. H. Gould, McGill University, Mon- 
treal. | 
. The Dewey Decimal Classification: Miss Hester Young. 
How the Decimal System was installed in Streetsville: A. W. Cameron. 
The Card Catalogue: Miss Rothwell. 
Library Work for Children: Miss P. Spereman, (followed by discussion). 
Address by Mr. Justice McLaren. 
Demonstration, How to Number Books: Miss Schmidt. 
The Question Drawer. 
Some Library Problems; Mr. Leavitt. 
-- The Public Library and the local clubs and kindred organizations in 1ts 
‘own town or village: Rev. W. A. Bradley. 
' As the proceedings of the annual meeting have been published by the 
‘Education Department it is not necessary that a lengthy notice should 
‘be included in this report. Copies of the proceedings may be obtained upon 
application to the Deputy Minister of Education, Toronto. 
' During the past year the officers and executive of the Association have 
been untiring in their efforts in behalf of library advancement in the Pro- 
vince. Of their time and energy they have given freely. 
| The Secretary, Mr. Hardy, is deserving of special commendation, his 
ripe experience being generously placed at all times at the disposal of 
library boards and librarians seeking for information. 


set et eB — 


LIBRARY INSTITUTES. 


During the year 1908 three Public Library Institutes have been held; 
‘one at Brantford, the others at Chatham and Niagara Falls. The meetings 
“were well attended by librarians and members of library boards. A strong 
feature in each programme was the consideration of the financial and other 
problems of the small library, and how to remedy defects and overcome 


difficulties. The major part of the work of the Institutes has been done by 
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officers of the the Ontario Library Association. At Brantford (the second 
meeting of the Institute) several papers, excellent in scope and character 
were read by local delegates. In the near future it is the intention of the 
Department to extend the system of Library Institutes so as to practically 
cover the Province. | ‘ 


CANADIAN HEROES SERIES. 
The Story of Isaac Brock. . 


The first volume of the Canadian Heroes Series, published under the 
auspices of the Ontario Library Association has made its appearance. _ : 
The Story of Isaac Brock is from the pen of Mr. Walter R. Nursey. 
It has been told in a charming and original manner, covering, as it does, 
the boyhood of the hero of the battle of Queenston Heights, the central 
figure in a period most critical in the history of Canada, when our coun- 
try was saved for the British Crown and the wave of invasion thrown back 
through the patriotism of the militia of Upper Canada, led on to victory by 
- General Brock. Me 
From a national point of view it is desirable that every boy and girl in 
Ontario should read the book, which is replete with action, adventure, daunt- 
less courage, perseverance and heroism. . 
The publisher is to be congratulated upon the mechanical appearance 
of the volume. The paper is excellent, the binding attractive and reinforced, 
the type clear, while the illustrations are equal to the best work turned out 
in England or the United States. The colour work is from original drawings 
made by Canadian artists; the other illustrations being printed in sepia. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY WorK By MISS PATRICIA SPEREMAN, 


Recognizing the vital importance of children’s work in the Public Lib- 
raries the Minister of Education secured the services of Miss Patricia Spere- 
man, children’s librarian of the Sarnia library. Miss Spereman had given 
careful study to the problems incidental to a children’s department and was 
therefore specially qualified for the position. . 

She has visited a considerable number of libraries during the past eight 
months and the reports show that the work done has been highly beneficial 
in character. | 

The Department procured for her a collection of Perry pictures, which 
were mounted on cardboard for convenience in carrying. 

At a later date she was furnished with a binding and repair outfit, the 
invention of Mr. Henwood, of the Brantford Public Library. | 
. The following report furnishes an outline of the work done and the 
libraries visited. It should be noted that no charge is made for Miss Spere- 
man’s services or expenses. | ) 


; 
Report oF Miss PATRICIA SPEREMAN. | 
Children’s Librarian. ; 

This report covers the period of seven months. In addition to organ- 


izing the Children’s Departments, I have catalogued and classified a number 
under the Dewey Decimal system. Instructions have been given in repair- 
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y and mending books, also in bookbinding. In several of the libraries 
ted lack of funds prevented the library Boards from having the necessary 
rovements made. The following is a list of the lbraries visited and a 
“ief account of the work done. : 


' Brantford. This library contains about 2,400 well selected books for 
hildren, but as a separate room has not been set aside for the children the 
ooks are shelved in the main stack room, to which free access is not allowed, 
onsequently the children are restricted in making their selections. The 
brary possesses an excellent museum which should be utilized to illustrate 
he “Story Hour.’’ I gave one ‘‘Story Hour’’ in Victoria Hall with an 
ttendance of about 600 children. Another ‘‘Story Hour’’ was held in the 
Yentral School, in the Kindergarten room, the attendance being 60. The 
members of the library board decided to give the establishment of a 
hildren’s Department careful consideration in the near future. There 
re four members of the library staff, I therefore recommend that one should 
e appointed children’s librarian. 

- Wallaceburg. The library contains about 500 children’s books, mostly 
ction. The limited books, non-fiction, are well selected and the Board 
as decided to strengthen this section in the future and avoid excess of fic- 
on. A beautiful room-has been allotted to the children. It is fitted with 
mall tables and chairs. Excellent pictures adorn the walls while magazines, 
uitable in. character, have been supplied. I found most of the children’s 
ooks in the main stack room and had them removed to the children’s room 
here shelves had to be built. The children are given free access to the 
helves of their department. No age limit exists. Two ‘‘Story Hours’’ were 
given; one with an attendance of 100, the other with an attendance of 250. 
Only one librarian is employed. The ‘“‘Story Hour’’ is to be continued by 
the teachers in the different schools. 

| Windsor. The children’s section contains about 1,400 books. As the 
Library Board was not quite ready for my services further action was 
delayed; the intention being to have a children’s room established and spe- 
cial attention devoted to the selection of the books. 

Orangeville. The children’s department contains about 300 books. In 
the past they were kept in the main stack room. At my suggestion the Board 
had shelves placed in the corner of the reading room and the books removed 
‘there where the children have free access to the shelves. The collection is 
defective but new books are being purchsed which are of the highest charac- 
ter. One ‘‘Story Hour’”’ was given with an attendance of about 250 children. 
Only one librarian is employed. The Board will attempt to continue the 
“Story Hour.’’ No age limit exists in this library. » 

- Gorrie. The library contains about 175 children’s books, mostly fiction. 
No system existed and in consequence it was necessary to classify and arrange 
both the adult and children’s departments. The books could not be cata- 
logued as no funds existed for defraying the necessary expenses for material. 
etc. The members of the Library Board are very anxious to improve the 
library but under the conditions little can be accomplished. One “‘Story 
Hour’”’ was given to about 150 children. Free access to the books is per- 
itted, with no age limit for children. 

Goderich. The library contains 250 books for children. Little or no 
attention has been paid to this department, but the members of the Board 
are a unit in favour of improvements. One ‘‘Story Hour’’ was given, the 
attendance being about 75. The age limit has been removed but free access 
is not permitted to the books. ; 
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Wingham. The library contains about 200 children’s books. Very 
little attention is paid to the children’s department, and some of the mem- 
bers of the Board did not seem very favourably disposed to establish a 
children’s section. I assisted in classifying and cataloguing the library; I 
also gave instructions in mending and repairing books. Free access is 
allowed to the shelves. | ; 4 

Warton. In this library not the slightest attention has been paid to. 
the children. None of the books were classified and no catalogue existed. 
I established a children’s department in which there are about 150 books, 
and classified and catalogued the whole library. The members of the Board 
are very anxious to have a good children’s library and will purchase new 
books to strengthen this section. Free access to the shelves is allowed and _ 
no age limit exists. ° ’ 

Brampton. In the children’s department of this library I found about. 
two hundred books, mostly fiction. The last purchase was made from books 
of travel, history, etc., and it is the intention of the library Board, in the 
future, to confine purchases to the better class of juvenile literature. I gave 
one Story Hour, with an attendance of 150. I also instructed the librarian in 
classifying, cataloguing and marking books. 4 

Streetsville. This library contains about 150 children’s books, well 
selected, classified and catalogued according to the Dewey Decimal system. 
Free access is allowed to the shelves and the children are encouraged in every — 
way to become members of the library. I gave one “Story Hour’’ with an 
attendance of about 75 children. The “Story Hour’’ is to be continued by the - 
teachers of the Public School. Several excellent magazines for children are 
taken for the Reading Room. The library, though small, is a model for ] 
other libraries in the Province. 


Palmerston. The Board was not ready for my services but it was decided — 
that in the near future a children’s section should be established and a room 7 
remodelled for such purpose. The choice of books for the children was | 
defective but a change for the better will be made. Free access to the books — 
is not permitted. : 

Markdale. This library contains about 300 books for children. The 
Board is desirous of strengthening this départment. The books have been | 
well selected. No age limit exists and free access is allowed to the shelves _ 
except fiction. 

Richmond Hill. The Library Board could do nothing in the children’s — 
department for lack of funds. | q 

_. Nragara Falls. The children’s department is one of the best Ihave — 
visited. The children’s.books are arranged in the main reading room, where 
free access is permitted. There is no age limit. In this section the very 
best books have been purchased, the Board keeping it up to date by securing © 
the new publications of value for the children. Five children’s magazines 
are taken and large picture books are placed on the tables. The branch — 
iibrary, at Niagara Falls south, is conducted along the same lines as is the 
main library. The books in both libraries are classified and catalogued under — 
the Dewey Decimal system. The charging system is also excellent. The 
children are provided with a separate card catalogue. For lack of room it 
will be almost impossible to establish a ‘‘Story Hour.’’? The Board is active, 
progressive and painstaking and everything possible will be done for the | 
children. [I gave instructions in repairing and binding of books. ; 
_ -Semecoe. This library contains about 300 children’s books. The selection — 
Is very good. The members of the Board are anxious to advance this depart- 
ment and make it equal to the best in towns of equal population. I cata- 
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logued and classified the children’s library according to the Dewey Decimal 
system. I gave three ‘“‘Story Hours,’ one at the Collegiate Institute and two 
in the Public Schools, with a total attendance of about 3800. During mv 
second visit I instructed the librarian in bookbinding and repairing. 

Galt. Taking into consideration the importance of the town the 
children’s department is not as advanced as it should be. The librarian is 
an enthusiastic worker in the child-field and has established a children’s 
“Story Hour.’’ She should be encouraged and assisted by the Library 
Board. Several important improvements may be expected in the near future. 
I gave one ‘“‘Story Hour,’’ with an attendance of about fifty children. 
Instructions were also given in bookbinding and repairing. 

Ingersoll. This library contains about 300 children’s books. The mem- 
bers of the Board as well as the librarian are very anxious to bring this 
department up to the highest standard. The intention is to buy extensively 
books of the best selections for children and in every way try to advance 
their interests. Three ‘‘Story Hours’’ were given; one to the teachers on 
the staff of the Public Schools and two for the children. The attendance 
was about 500. I predict that this library, in the near future, will possess 
one of the best children’s departments in the Province. Instructions were 
given in bookbinding and repairing. 


READING Camp ASSOCIATION. 


During the past year the Education Department has loaned to the Read- 
ing Camp Association a large number of Travelling Libraries for use in 
lumber, mining and construction camps in New Ontario. As reports cover- 
ing the circulation of the books in the camps have not been received in many 
instances it is impossible to estimate the work done. It 1s recognized that 
great drawbacks confront all attempts made to furnish reading matter to 
frontier labourers, one of the most serious being the high percentage of the 
books which have been lost in some camps. The books must be paid for by 
the Association; a heavy drain upon the finances, which should, if possible, 
be avoided in the future. 

This Department has, in addition to the books loaned, sent out supplies 
of scribblers, pens, ink, pencils, copy books, elementary readers and other 
aids for the use of foreigners in the camps who were anxious to obtain some 
knowledge of the English language. 


Sprconp ANNUAL LipraRy INSTITUTE, BRANTFORD. 


The second annual meeting of the Library Institute for the Counties of 
Brant, Oxford, Norfolk and Wentworth was held at the Brantford Public 
Library, on Wednesday morning, August 11th, 1908, at 10.30, the following 

elegates being present : — 
one Sete. WA wand (Mrs. AL Cameron, Streetsville: G. 
Bettschen, Esq., and Miss Nellie Kriesel, New Dundee; Miss Margaret Mac- 
Leod, Harrington: Adam Hunter, Esq.,. Hamilton: Miss Annie H. Jackson, 
Simcoe: Miss Amelia E. Paldon, Norwich; Philip Kelly, Esq., New Durham; 
J. S. Gibson, Esq., Ingersoll; James Carrigill, Esq., Elmira; Dr. E. EK. 
Kitchen, R. G. Lawrason, Esq., and. A. E. Green, M.A., St. George; A. M. 
Malcolm, Esq., and Miss Gertrude C. Malcolm, Scotland; EF. A. Hardy, 
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M.A., and T. W. H. Leavitt, Esq., Toronto; Miss M. E. Wylie, Paris; Miss 
T. I. Templeton-Armstrong, Port Rowan; Jacob G. Stroh, Waterloo; Miss 
A. G. Millard, and R. Alexander, Esq., Galt; W. Munro, Esq., Woodstock; 
Miss J. Chipman, New Dundee; R. Leslie, Esq., His Hon. Judge Hardy, 
and E. D. Henwood, Esq., Brantford. ; | 
The President Dr. E. E. Kitchen, St. George, took the chair promptly 
at 10.30 and called the meeting to order. ; 
The minutes of the meeting of the Library Institute held at the Brant- 
ford Public Library, on Thursday, July 11th, 1907, were read and approved. 
The President, Dr. E. E. Kitchen, of St. George, opened the meeting 
with a most earnest, interesting, and instructive address. His remarks had 
special reference to the small libraries, and the great work that is being 
accomplished by them. He also impressed upon those present the necessity 
of earnest work, and explained thoroughly what had been accomplished in 
St. George, not forgetting to enumerate the formidable obstacles that had to’ 
be overcome. | 
Mr. A. E. Green, M.A., of St. George, read a paper on Cataloguing 
adapting his remarks to the cataloguing of the smaller libraries. i 
Mr. A. W. Cameron read a paper on the “Small Libraries’ Needs.”? 
The next number on the programme was the ‘‘Question Drawer.’’? The — 
following questions were asked and fully. discussed : — 
By the Elmira Library—That the subjects for discussion be Cataloguing | 
and Binding. 
By the Waterloo Library—That in the Government Annual statement, — 
the cost of bookbinding be included in the cost of books and magazines. 
By the Port Dover Library—That some means be adopted whereby, — 
through Government aid, the Public Library can be made more popular with — 
the masses. ‘ 
By the Tillsonburg Library—How best to conduct a Children’s Hour. — 
By the Wellesley Library—That the Education Department sunply the — 
Public Libraries with the Revised Statutes of Ontario. q 
By the Woodstock Library—Would like to have discussed, better book- 
binding, and Summer Library Schools. ; . | 
By the Ayr Library—How to increase the membership among readers 
living outside the village. | 
By the Waterdown Library—The Financial Question, and how to 
encourage the reading of books other than Fiction. 4 
By the Kintore Library—How to awaken the interest of the people in — 
small Libraries. q 
By the New Dundee Library—(1) How can the necessary funds be raised ~ 
for a small Library? (2) How can Children be best induced to take an 
active part? (3) How can the young folks be induced to read solid reading — 
instead of fiction? (4) How can the membership be kept up with a fee of say 
not less than 50c.? | 
By the New Durham Library—How best to secure the interest of a rural — 
neighborhood in a Public Library? : 
By the Port Rowan Library—The need of our Library is more money, — 
more generous treatment by the Government. 
The above questions were very fully discussed by the delegates and 
Mr. T. W. H. Leavitt, Inspector of Public Libraries, in a very: instructive, 
and interesting address, took occasion to fully explain the many questions — 
that were asked him. : : 
The programme was concluded with a practical demonstration in book- 
binding by Mr. E. D. Henwood, the Librarian at Brantford. 
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The election of officers for the year 1908-9 resulted as follows: — 

President—Dr. EK. E. Kitchen, St. George. 

Secretary—E. D. Henwood, Esq., Brantford. 

Heecutave—Adam Hunter, Esq., Hamilton; Gottlier Bettschen, Esq., 
New Dundee; Miss Millard, Galt; Miss Wylie, Paris; Miss Jackson, Simcoe. 
A vote of thanks were unanimously tendered to the gentlemen who con- 
tributed so ably to the programme, thereby making the meeting a great 
success, 

The delegates were entertained at luncheon at the Young Women’s 
Christian Association parlors. Expressions were freely made of the splen- 
did work that is being accomplished by the Library Institute meetings. 

The meeting adjourned to meet in 1909 at the call of the President. 


First ANNUAL LIBRARY INSTITUTE. 
Chatham. 


The first Annual Library Institute was held in the Public Library, 
Chatham, August 12th, 1908. | 

The attendance was not large, due to inclement weather and an electric 
railway disaster. 

The morning was spent in inspecting the Chatham Public Library. 

The meeting was opened with an address by Dr. Charteris, Chairman 
of the Chatham Library Board. His Hon. Judge Hardy, of Brantford, then 
spoke, describing the struggles of small libraries and pointing out the means 


by which they could be made more valuable and effective, as well as self- 
sustaining. Attention was called to the following defects: 


Restrictions: including use of shelves, age limit, absurd fines. 
To secure success: The library must be made a social centre. The dif- 


ferent societies should meet in the library; a room and books must be pro- 


vided for the children. 

Judge Hardy’s suggestions and conclusions: were eminently practical 
in character, having been arrived at by many years’ service as a member of 
the Brantford Library Board. 
| Miss Gardiner, of the Sarnia Public Library, gave an interesting and 
instructive talk on ‘‘Children’s Work,’’ as exemplified by the Sarnia Public 
Library. The ‘‘Story Hour,”’ she explained, had proved very profitable and 


had resulted in increasing the circulation of juvenile books by more than 100 


per cent. | 
Miss Newcombe, of Blenheim, also spoke of similar work in her native 
town. 
Afternoon Session. 


~ 


On re-assembling, it was decided to make the Institute permanent in 
character. The following officers were elected :— 

President: Dr. C. R. Charteris, Chatham. 

Secretary: J. W. Hamilton, Sarnia. 

Executive Committee: H. O. Kerr, Walkerville; Dr. Mitchell, Wallace- 
burg; Dr. Voaden, St. Thomas; Mrs. White, Ridgetown; Mrs. Newcomb, 
Blenheim. 

Addresses were then given by Mr. Fred. Stone and Dr. T. K. Holmes, 


the latter urging the purchase of books of the highest literary merit, includ- 


ing works of Art. 
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Mr. EK. A. Hardy, B. A., Secretary of the Ontario Library Association, 
gave a practical talk on the best methods of selecting books. He advocated a 
choice which would meet the wants of the whole constituency. . 

A discussion followed covering points made and suggestions offered in 
the previous addresses, and included the fiction problem and other import- 
ant questions. 

Mr. A. W. Cameron, B. A., Vice-President of the Ontario Library Asso- 
ciation, read a valuable paper entitled, ‘‘Small Library Problems.’’ He 
illustrated the subject by reference to the excellent work accomplished by 
the Streetsville Puble Library, with a gross income of almost $200 per 
annum. In conclusion, Mr. Cameron advocated larger grants to struggling 
hbraries from the Legislative Assembly. 1 

Mr. T. W. H. Leavitt, Inspector of Public Libraries, explained the 
origin and amount of the grants at present made through the Education’ 
Department, pointing out that if more money is required, it can only be 
obtained by securing the co-operation of members of the Legislature, who 
should be interviewed by Library Boards in every district. 1 

Attention was called to the increase of the grant paid in 1908, amount- 
ing to 10 per cent.; also to the important work being done for improving the 
Children’s Departments in libraries by the employment of Miss Spereman, 
whose services, without charge, were at the disposal of any Library Board. 

The Institute adjourned. 


fi 


LIBRARY INSTITUTE, NIAGARA FALLS. 


The first Library Institute was held at Niagara Falls on Thursday, | 
Nov. 5th. The morning session wads devoted to the reception of delegates 
by the acting Mayor, assisted bv Dr. E. T. Kellam and the members of the 
local Library Board. The library was examined and its methods carefully 
studied. Niagara Falls library contains about 6,000 volumes in the central | 
library and the branch at Niagara Falls South. The books are catalogued 
under the Dewey Decimal System, with card catalogue. Free access to the - 
shelves is permitted. | 


Afternoon Session. 


Mr. A. W. Cameron, Streetsville, read a paper covering the difficul- 
ties confronting small libraries. Many questions were asked by the dele-— 
gates, who received much practical information from Mr. Cameron’s 
answers. 3 . 

Mr. E. D. Henwood, Brantford, gave an address concerning binding | 
and repairing, illustrating his remarks by using the binding outfit of the 
local library. Several volumes of reinforced binding were exhibited. Mr. 4 
Henwood urged Library Boards to purchase, when possible, reinforced books, — 
particularly fiction, as such books are subject to excessive wear. ) 

A notable and most enjoyable feature of the meeting was the trolly 
trip to St. Catharines to which place the delegates were invited by the Lib-— 
rary Board. On arrival, the party was met by Sheriff Dawson and other 
members of the Board and escorted to the library building, where an hour 
was spent in examining the handsome structure with its excellent collection — 
of books. An impromptu meeting was held in the assembly hall, the Chair-— 
man, Sheriff Dawson, welcoming the library workers in his characteristic 
and witty manner. Brief replies were made by Mr. Bradley, President of 
the Ontario Library Association, Mr. Leavitt, Inspector of Public Lib- 
raries; Mr. A. W. Cameron, Streetsville; and Mr. E. D. Henwood, Brant- 
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ford. Adjournment was then made to’ the New’ Murray; where dinner 
was served through the courtesy of the St. Catharines Library Board. © Iv 
addition tothe guests there were present :—-Sheriff Dawson, Mr. John Coy, 
Lieut.-Col. Geo. C. Carlyle, Public School Inspector, D. C. Hetherington, 

Dr. E. M. Hooper, W. J. Robertson, J. E. Lawrence, Dr. Merritt,. Dr. 
McCoy and other prominent citizens. . After dinner short addresses were 
given and the delegates returned to Niagara Falls to attend a public meet- 

ing in the city hall. i - 

Inbrary Meeting. 


Mr. W. H. Arison, chairman of the committee in charge, opened the 
meeting with a short address in which he emphasized the necessity for the 
erection of a new Public Library in Niagara Falls. 

Mr. Eugene Carey, of Niagara Falls, N.Y., was then introduced. Mr. 
Carey’s address was exceedingly valuable in consequence of his conclusions 
being based upon actual experiences connected with the Public Library at 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. Mr. Carey urged the necessity which existed for a new 
library buildng on the Canadian side—the advantages of central location, 
which he illustrated with facts drawn from personal experience. The 
address was practical, lucid and replete with excellent suggestions. 

Mr. James D. Dickson, Principal of the Niagara Falls Collegiate Insti- 
tute, explained the co-operation which should exist between the Public Lib- 
rary and school work, pointing out that the erection of a new library would 
materially assist from an educational standpoint. 

The Rev. W. A. Bradley, President of the Ontario Library Association, 
delivered a witty, entertaining and instructive speech, in which he pointed out 
the importance of Public Libraries,—the necessity for buildings of the 
modern type, the important work, now dormant, which could be done in 
Niagara Falls, provided the library workers were furnished with up-to-date 
appliances. Illustrations were given, drawn from the experiences of the 
Berlin Public Library, showing the broad field yet practically unworked, 
wherein the technical education of the artisan should and must become a 
highly important feature in library work in the near future. The future 
development of Niagara Falls as an industrial centre would in a great meas- 
ure depend upon the skill of her mechanics. Every effort put forth for their 
education along technological lines would be repaid an hundred fold. .To 
accomplish such desirable results its was necessary that a modern library 
building be erected in the city. 

Mr. Leavitt, Inspector of Public Libraries, made a short address. 

Dr. Norman Walker, Chairman of the Library Board, called the atten- 
tion of the audience to the fact that a new library could be built without 
increasing the expense at present existing to carry on library work in the 
city. 

-QUARTERLY BULLETIN. 


The publication of the Bulletin, to replace the Annual Lists formerly 
issued, has been inaugurated. The new system is a marked improvement 
upon the old one, but it has been found defective in several respects. The 
following are of such importance that they should be considered at the next 
meeting of the Ontario Library Association. 

_ (a) Absence of system in preparing lists. 

-(b) Furnishing lists of books purchased by the local library instead of 
lists of new books published. . 
_ (c) Carelessness in preparing copy, particularly in spelling proper 

“names. 
10 E. 
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(d) Duplications arising from want of knowledge concerning lists pre- — 


viously published by the O.L.A. 
(e) Absence of classification, either the Dewey Decimal or Cutter. 
-(f) Important books overlooked and some subjects neglected. 


~ (g) No annotations, or annotations which fail to convey the scope and 
character of the book. MNote.—The annotation should not exceed five lines 
except im rare cases. 


ADDITIONAL WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


The work to be done by this branch of the service has increased very 
rapidly during the past two years. | 

The establishment of the Travelling Library system, including the pur- 
chase of about 7,000 volumes, dividing the books into lots of 40 to 50, suit- 
able for the cases in which they are shipped, the preparation of catalogues 
in which the works are classified, and annotated in all departments, with the 
exception of fiction; the shipping of the libraries to all parts of the Province 
and checking them over in every instance when they are returned, has 
resulted in a volume of work of very considerable magnitude. The work 
must of necessity continue to increase, not only with the number of Travel- 
ling Libraries, but from the creation of special libraries required for diverse 
demands coming from the farmer, the child, the artisan, the mechanic and 
other classes of the community. 

The Book List formerly prepared by the Ontario Library Association 
and published yearly, has been changed into a Quarterly, thus bringing the 
lists up to date and more valuable for library purposes. 

The proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the Ontario Library Asso- 
ciation have, for the past two years, been published by the Department. 

Three Library Institutes have been held, viz., at Brantford, Chatham 
and Niagara Falls. 

Plans of most of the new Carnegie Libraries which have been erected 
in Ontario are now available, also slides for magic lantern purposes, showing 
the libraries and the floor plans. 

Very valuable work has been done during the past year by Miss Patricia 
Spereman, the details of which will be found in another part of this report. 

Travelling Libraries were loaned to the following places :— 
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In addition to these, one picture library and two children’s libraries 


were sent to Miss Spereman. 


TRAVELLING LIBRARIES. 


I note with pleasure that during the past year the number of Travelling 
Libraries has been increased to 150, the books in the cases numbering 7,780. 
The majority of this class of libraries circulates in small hamlets and in rural 
districts, thus affording the residents the sole opportunity of securing read- 
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ing matter independent of private purchase. The boon thus extended is of — 
tbe greatest value, especially to children, who, in the poorer sections of the 
Province would otherwise be deprived of good, reading, especially after they 
left the Public Schools. a 

Owing to the fact that constant exchanges are going on, by means of 
which the Travelling Libraries are transferred from one section to another, 
it is extremely difficult to ascertain the circulation of the books. On an 
average each case of books is retained by the borrowers for four months. 
This means three stations for each library per annum, thus practically — 
increasing the books threefold. An examination of the registers kept show- 
ing the local circulation of the books in each section, warrants the state- 
ment that the total circulation during the year exceeded forty-five thousand 
volumes. In the United States, where the Travelling Library system has 
been carefully studied and operated for a considerable number of years, it 
is conceded that each book taken from such a library, in rural districts, is 
read, on an average by two persons. Upon this basis the Ontario system 
represents some 90,000 readers, of whom fully one-third were children. 

A vast field is still unoccupied, fallow land yet to be cultivated and 
improved. It should be noted that many of the libraries have gone into 
the wilderness of the north, stretching in a chain from Parry Sound to the 
end of the steel on the T. & O. Railway near Abitibi. 


How to MAINTAIN INTEREST IN TRAVELLING LIBRARIES. 


The success of all libraries depends upon the circulation or use of the 
books, and this, depends, in a great measure, upon the character of the books | 
sent out. If old and unattractive books are loaned, unsuitable to the tastes 
of a community, interest will not be awakened, or if awakened previously by 
loans of a suitable character, all desire for a library will be killed. Fresh 
material is an absolute necessity. New books must be added to maintain 
interest. So far as possible careful attention must be paid to requests for 
books treating upon special subjects. It is advisable, when the collection is 
a fixed one, to forward additional books of the latest and most popular 
character. Personal visits from an officer of the Education Department will 
be found highly beneficial. When the books are loaned to a hamlet where 
a Public Library has not been established the location of the library is an 
important factor. If possible it should be chosen with the view of easy access 
for the community; a place where some business is carried on and therefore 
open during business hours. It should never be forgotten that the librarian 
does not receive a salary, hence the borrowers of books should avoid making 
complaints. 

To enlarge and improve the Travelling Library system an organizer 
should be employed, particularly during the summer months. The person 
selected should be a tactful worker, capable of arousing local interest and 
experienced in addressing small gatherings. Seasons play an important 
part in the circulation of the books. It has been found that the warm 
weather is the best time for arousing interest and establishing stations, 
while the circulation in the winter is much greater than at any other season 
of the year. 


Travelling Libraries are loaned free from charge to:— 


(a) Small struggling libraries. 
(6) Groups of taxpayers living in hamlets. - 
(c) Rural communities. - 


» 
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(24) Women’s Institutes. 
_ (é¢) Mining, mill.and other companies in New Ontario. 


4 - eo _ 3 : ® 
(f) Poor schools; not’ possessing a school library. (Loaned only under 
pressing needs.) 


Special Travelling Libraries are loaned to :— 


(a) Public Libraries in industrial centres: for the use of artisans and 
mechanics. | 

(b) Public Libraries. (Collections for children only.) 

(c) Public Libraries. (Collections for young men and women only.) 

(d) Literary Boards. Library upon construction. 

(ec) Library Boards. Library on administration. 

(f) Library Boards. Library upon cataloguing and classification. 


(g) Study Clubs. Library upon Canadian History or special literary 
subjects and travel. 


(h) Individuals. Special collections of books for reading course. 


Tue LIpRARY SYSTEM IN ONTARIO. 


The expansion of the Public Library system in Ontario has brought new 
responsibilities and additional duties, which must be discharged by the Kdu- 
cation Department, the Ontario Library Association, librarians and library 
Boards. ‘To make it a success the Public Library must be conducted upon 
the methods of the modern, business world. All libraries, great or small, 
are confronted by somewhat similar problems. The old style hbrarian is 
gradually disappearing and in his stead has come the modern executive 
officer, cognizant of recent methods and alive to up-to-date conditions. The 
air of seclusion has given place to an atmosphere of progress and untiring 
work. The new librarian must be familiar with all progressive systems. 
He must not be wedded to the past but in close touch with the living pre- 
sent. He has ceased to be a mere custodian of books—he has become the 
executive head of a business undertaking. He no longer devotes his chief 
attention to the purchase and preservation of musty volumes. He must see 
that the expenditure gives the best reading to the largest number at the 
least cost. He must keep in touch with the workers and not with the book 
worms. A spirit of expansion should dominate his efforts and thus enable 
him to influence the library Board. 

Fortunately the erection of numerous library buildings, through the 
generosity of Mr. Carnegie, has resulted in awakening librarians and their 
co-workers to a realization of their responsibilities and a desire to place this 
Province in the foremost rank in library work. Much remains to be accom- 
_ plished but the spirit of progress 1s abroad. Many of the larger hbraries are 
prompt in action, energetic in methods and determined to place our libraries 
on a sound basis. Unity of purpose, mutual interchange of methods, result- 
ing from attendance at the annual meetings of the O. L. A. and local hbrary 
Institutes, are producing results highly beneficial. Unfortunately a con- 
siderable number of the smaller libraries are apathetic. They neglect to send 
delegates to library meetings, even when the government generously offers to 
pay all travelling and other expenses. They are wedded to a single idea— 
their constant cry is ‘‘More government money.’’ I am convinced that the 
{ime has arrived when libraries which neglect or refuse to become familiar 
with modern methods by abstaining from sending representatives to Library 
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Institutes should have their grants reduced. This suggestion may be con- 
sidered drastic, but if carried out will prove effective. A library which is 
not provided with labour saving devices, in which the librarian is ignorant 
of modern methods and where the work is obsolete and the circulation of the 
books retarded by absurd restrictions, should be awakened to a realization of 
its duties or left to linger out its term of life without legislative assistance. 
The Public Library must be made an instrument for the education of the 
people. Its responsibilities are constant and pressing. It is assisted and 
maintained by government grants and local aid, either personal or munici- 
pal. Failing to perform its duties it should cease to be a public burden. 

I find that the great majority of small libraries, suffering from dry 
rot, are afflicted with the following evils :— 

(a) An incompetent librarian who neglects to attend Library Institutes— 
who does not read the literature upon library problems prepared by the Edu- 
cation Department and the Ontario Library Association—who possesses no 
knowledge of modern library methods—who is opposed to all changes which 
would involve additional work and activity—who resists every attempt made 
to abolish absurd restrictions and clings with tenacity to a policy long since 
discarded and worthless. 

(b) A Library Board guided and influenced by an incompetent librarian. 
Such a Board ignores the list of books published by the O. L. A., and fre- 
quently transfers the purchase of books to a local merchant or to the repre- 
sentative of some publishing house. When the merchant makes the selec- 
tion he usually buys from a departmental store in Chicago, which allows a 
very heavy discount and supplies the most trashy books on the market. 
When the choice is left to a publishing house it opens an avenue for the 
publisher to rid himself of books which. the up-to-date libraries refuse to 
purchase. Under such conditions the books secured are of little value or 
unsuitable for the wants of the community. The result is that public inter- 
est in the library dies out. When complaint is made by patrons as to the 
state of the library the stereotyped answer 1s, “The government has cut down 
the grant.’’ Even, this answer ‘3 not true for the grant was increased last 
year by 10 per cent. 

An examination of the grants made by the Ontario Legislature for 
library purposes, compared with those made by the most progressive State 
Legislatures in the neighbouring Republic, shows that our Legislature has 
been most generous. If the total sum granted for Public Librarv work has 
not been increased in recent years the fault lies, not with the Legislature, 
but with the decadent libraries, not numerous but sufficient in numbers to 
influence public opinion; in some localities creating the impression that 
value is not received for the money expended. A notable change has been 
manifest recently and no reason exists why additional help should not be 
forthcoming, provided the small, out-of-date libraries can be induced to 
discharge their duties in a satisfactory manner. The progressive libraries 
are handicapped by being linked in name with libraries which exist in name 
only. 

The remedy will be found by the payment of grants by results, subject 
to examination and the discretion of competent and impartial judges of the 
work being accomplished. 

The tendency of the age is to widen the scope of Public Libraries and 
extend the benefits to the great mass of the people. The more isolated the 
community the greater the need for the circulation of books, heathful and 
beneficial in character. To this end the campaign of education must be con- 
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tinued with unabated zeal. The unprogressive libraries must be invigorated, 
apodernized, developed or abandoned. It is not wise to permit a few ulcers 
to poison the public mind and thus retard library progress. 


THe LIBRARY AS A FACTOR IN THE STATE. 


-. It has been said,-“The library makes the nation three gifts,—the gift 
of knowledge, the gift of perspective, the gift of ideals.’’ 

The principal factors in modern civilization are :—The home, the school 
and the church. Around these are centred the taproots of love, progress and 
idealism. The library is not merely a collection of books; it is a combina- 
tion of social and civilizing forces ennobling the community in which it is 
situated. It is a home missionary society whose tentacles reach all classes. 
Tt is not a charity but a necessity. 

The size of a library is not an index of its value, much less of its useful- 
ness. A vast horde of books, antiquated in character, may have ceased to 
be of any value, except as a curiosity. They are as useless as the moat and 
draw-bridge of the middle ages. On the other hand, the modest, village 
library, with its intimate relations with. the community, appealing daily to 
the higher senses, may be a power for good whose influence cannot be 
measured or defined. Supply with books as tools such a library, who chall 


estimate its influence upon the lives of the readers or upon that of children ~ 


yet unborn ? 

Every modern library is a storehouse of knowledge and a reservoir of 
power. It is the record of the past and the prophet of the future. Most 
potent among its influences is the eradication of the local or parochial 
spirit, the narrow views of life and its objects, so universally prevalent in 
communities where books are not circulated and read. The library develops 
public spirit, an all-embracing charity and a deep seated sympathy for the 
poor and unfortunate. It is an antidote for selfishness and greed; for the 
20th century delusion, the belief that the acquisition of money should be the 
principal aim in life. It instructs and amuses the young and offers one of 
the very few consolations for declining years. Its influence for the good of 
the State cannot be over-estimated and has yet to be fully appreciated. - 


The ideal state, which is yet to be born, must issue from the womb of 
the Public Library. It can have no other mother. In the past nations have 
emerged from ignorance and superstition, great men and noble women have 
appeared, lived and died: human meteors. Such men and women have been 
isolated, stars on the horizon of progress, scintilating for a brief moment 
but surrounded by the masses, who, blind, deaf and dumb have yet to erasp 
the possibilities of human life. The change must come, will come. When 
it comes there will be found a free library of good books in every hamlet— 
a widespread intelligence in every community born of knowledge derived 
from reading books. 

Every man and woman can help in bringing the good day so long fore- 
told. Every child, if given an opportunity, can assist in the work. Every 
church and society can speed the library plough. 

In British North America, Ontario is the banner Province in the work 
which has been done. Her men and women have but to speak a’ few kind 
words, lend a helping hand, show a sublime confidence in the future. Do- 
ing these things, but a few vears will pass before Ontario will be in the 


vanguard of progress, boasting a library system, universal in its application 
and beneficent in its results. 
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_.. SUGGESTIONS re Pusirc Scuoor Liprartes. 


The Public School library system in Ontario is under the direction of 
the Chief Superintendent of Education. During the past few years library 
work in Public Schools has made rapid advancement. In one Inspector’s 
district the reports show that every school has been supplied with a library. 
Many counties make an excellent showing, but some still lag behind, prin- 
cipally where the sections are poor and the population sparse. 

School lhbraries are primarily for the use of children, the books being 
selected as aids and for continuation reading. The Public School library, 
in the not distant future, is destined to have its scope enlarged. Such a 
desirable result may be accomplished in a variety of ways. The following 
plans have been suggested by experienced library workers, all of whom are 
in agreement that the school library should be made the general library 
for purely rural communities. In library work the problem represents the 
broad unoécupied field where very much remains to be done. 

The following suggestions are offered in the hope that they may furnish 
information relative to this important subject. 

-(1) The co-operative plan:—A combination of the Travelling Library 
1nd the present school library system. Each school to contribute an equal 
fund or a fund based upon the assessed value of the property in the section; 
this fund to be supplemented by a grant from the Legislature, to be used 
for the purchase of books and maintenance. The libraries to consist of two 
divisions. 

(a) A section (as at present) selected for the children and to be used in 
connection with their studies. In time part of this section would be made 
up from reference books. | 
(5) A. section selected for the use of children who had ceased to be 
pupils. | i 

(c) A section for adults. . This section would include history, biography, 
travel, adventure, fiction, general literature, poetry, the drama, household 
economy, farm buildings, home comforts, agriculture, horticulture, dairy- 
ing, farm implements. In short it should consist of books, (exclusive of 
those of a purely literary character) of practical value to the farmer, the 
farmer’s wife, sons and daughters. 

In its inception the combination library would not be fixed in charac- 
ter, therefore numberless combinations would be possible by re-arranging 
the books when found advisable. Under such a system the minimum num- 
ber of books would be capable of doing the maximum amount of work at the 
smallest possible cost. Every six months the libraries would be changed 
from section to section. Duplications would at first be avoided by prepar- 
ing a limited number of libraries in which the books were entirely different. 
The distribution of the libraries and their supervision would become one 
of the duties of Public School Inspectors. Damaged books could be sent to 
the county town yearly and there repaired by an expert from the Education 
Department. ar | 
One of the chief objections to this system is:—The school house is not a 
convenient place for adults to obtain books. It is closed, except during 
school hours during which time books could not be loaned. . 

‘The answer to this objection is:—In purely rural communities the 
school house is the only building owned in common. It can be heated and 
lighted at the expense of all, during five days in the week it is open, its 
locatien is central, the teacher is the best substitute for a trained librarian. 
Parents would soon acquire the habit of sending by the children for books. 
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It would be an easy and inexpensive matter to open the school house for 
library purposes, say, two hours every Saturday at the time most convenient 
for the public. 
_ Suggestion No. 2:—Commencing with New Ontario and including the 
northern parts of Old Ontario, where the conditions are similar, establish 
a system of Travelling School libraries. The funds to be suppled, and the 
libraries to be administered as follows :— 


(2) The minimum contribution now required for the establishment of a 
school library to be paid by each section. Payment to be taken in books at 
their acutal value from sections now owning a library. To the foregoing 
would be added the Legislative grant now available for assisting in estab 
lishing school libraries. The libraries to be constituted as at present, 72.é., 
exclusively for children attending school; libraries to be changed every six 
months, the supervision to be the duty of the Public School Inspector. 


(6) In case an old county wished to avail itself of the system, an Act 
should be passed under which a county rate could be levied sufficient with 
the government grant to purchase a Travelling Library for each Public 
School in the county. The libraries should be changed every six months 
as the books could be bought in quantities. New books would be added 
annually. In making up the original libraries the cases could be divided 
into sections of ten, in which there would be no duplications. Until a 
library of one of these sections had been exchanged ten times the effect 
would be the same to each library as would be the purchase of ten new 
libraries. When the books required repairing they could be sent to the 
office of the Inspector of Public Schools, where the work could be done by 
an expert. . 

This system is in several respects superior to the one at present in use, 
under which many schools do not possess a library. Such schools are located, 
generally, in poor sections in which the taxes for school purposes 
are very high. Another advantage would be reduction in the cost of 
books, combined with the benefits arising from being able to use the books 
over and over again. | 

The principal defect in the present system and suggestion No. 2, arises 
from the fact that no provision is made for the children after they leave 
school. It is frequently asserted that the rural population in Ontario is 
not a reading community. The statement is, unfortunately, in many 
instances, true. The defect is not far to seek. In cases where a schoo 
library is not provided no attempt is made to inculcate a taste for reading. 

In sections where a school library exists it is reasonable to suppose that 
the children have a rudimentary knowledge of the value of books. The 
reading habit is not fixed, the taste has been awakened but not cultivated. 
Under the present system no provision is made for future growth and 
development. The child is left to stagnate. Even with a system of hoa 
libraries of the No. 2 Travelling System some provision could be made to meet 
the great want for good and instructive books felt by the children who ha 
left school. The annual renewals by purchasing new books would soon 
exceed the capacity of the travelling cases. The excess would be appor- 
tioned among the respective sections, to be used in forming a permanent 
section. Once the supply of books especially designed for school use reache 
the maximum, it would be an easy matter to include in each fresh purchase 
books suitable for developing the culture side of young men and women, 
boys and girls. 


* 
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THe LIBRARY AS AN INVESTMENT. 


It is frequently asserted that the money spent upon a Public Library 

gives no financial returns. In answer to this indictment it would be wise 
for the tax-payers to consider the means under which a library can be made 
an excellent investment. 
Every city, town and village is confronted by municipal problems, many 
of recent growth and arising from economic and other conditions, non-exist- 
ant but a few years since. In all centres of population, great or small, 
industrial and moral problems confront the people.. Very frequently rural 
communities are deeply interested. The building of an electric railway from 
one town to another being a concrete example. — 

I imagine I hear a rate-payer exclaim, ‘“What has a Public Library to 
do with such subjects?”’ 

I answer, ‘‘Everything.’’ That is, in any considerable centre of popu- 
lation it should have everything to do with such problems, while no rural 
library should exist without possessing a fair amount of necessary informa- 
tion. ; 

The health and prosperity of cities, towns and villages depends primar- 
ily upon sanitary conditions. very Public Library should be made the 
storehouse for the best and latest information relating to sanitary problems, 
including drainage, water supply and ordinances governing the sale of food. 
At present when the question of water supply comes before the public it 1s 
discussed in general terms by the newspapers. The aldermanic board of the 
city, the councillors of the town or village are in doubt and easily swayed 
bv statements and promises made by the promoters of rival systems, while 
the tax-payers are, as a rule, profoundly ignorant and therefore not quali- 
fied to arrive at a correct solution, but easy dupes to be cajoled and manipu- 
lated by contractors and civic rings, whose aim is to secure the best paying 
‘contract with no regard for efficiency. The opinion of the city engineer or 

of the town or village surveyor is obtained. The man may be capable, 
honest and experienced or he may possess little or no knowledge of the 
problem. A deputation is next appointed, generally from the municipal 
rulers. This deputation visits cities, towns and villages, at the expense of 
the tax-payers, to examine and compare the respective systems. Unfortu- 
nately the delegates are usually in no wise competent for the task. Then 
follows a report, which usually does not agree with that of the engineer. Hav- 
ing succeeded in confusing the public, the last resort is to secure the services 
of an expert who examines the local conditions. Large sums have been 
wasted and no practical work done. 

The defect in this want of system is the comparative ignorance of the 
municipal administrators and the general public. The data, upon which 
action could be taken, should be collected and kept in the Public Library, 
where it would be free to every citizen. 

What should such a collection consist of? 

(1) Books relating to all industrial and hygienic problems. 


(2) Annual Reports, fnancial and explanatory, from cities, towns and 
villages in Great Britain, the United States and Canada, covering muni- 
cipal works and improvements, franchises granted, etc. Such a collection 
can be secured by a system of exchange for the trifling cost of printing extra 
pamphlets. 

Every intelligent citizen knows where drainage systems, the collection 
and disposal of garbage, the building of water systems, the laying of road- 
ways and pavements and the supervision uf the sale of food has been a 
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failure. In many instances improvements have cost great sums, but in 
few months or years are found to be defective and inadequate for the pur 
pose for which they were built. It has frequently happened that one fail 
ure has been followed by another failure. 4 
Is it not time that such losses were guarded against and so far as pos- 
sible avoided? When public money’ is wasted, taxes are high and every 
business feels the strain. The growth of the place suffers. If the draw- 
backs can be removed by utilizing the services of the Public Library, then 
no citizen will deny that the library is one of the best paying investments 
in the municipality. The following are concrete examples. | 
_ (a) Water supply drawn from an impure source: absence of, or defec- 
tive sewerage. | | 
Result: Diphtheria, typhoid fever, doctors’ bills, death. 


(6) Unsanitary and defective pavements. 

Result: Diphtheria, typhoid fever, doctors’ bills, death. Also finan- 
cial loss, including injury to horses, loss of time, repairs to vehicles and 
constant renewals of roadbed and pavements. 

(c) Defective milk ordinance. ; 

Result: The death of thousands of children annually. In many places 
one-fourth of all the children die before they reach the age of twelve months. 

The foregoing examples could be extended almost indefinitely, and yet 
scourges, traceable to unsanitary conditions, reap their victims by thousands, 
while millions of dollars are worse than wasted. for frequently the expendi- 
ture produces or intensifies the evils. 

Why do we have failures in these things, when, to a great extent they 
can be prevented? Simply because we refuse or neglect to learn from other 
places, except in the most cumbersome and expensive way. In many 
European cities and towns these problems have been studied for centuries, 
while other centres of population on this continent have solved some of them. 
Why not possess ourselves of the facts and thus ascertain the remedies? 
We want to make certain improvements. They are necessary for sanitary, 
moral and financial reasons. Let us then begin in a business-like way. 

(1) Establish a municipal section in each Public Library. 

(2) Purchase the standard books relating to the problems which confront 
us. 

(3) Exchange our municipal reports with cities, towns and villages. 


(4) Classify and catalogue all books, reports and pamphlets, so that 
any citizen can promptly obtain from the librarian the published informa- 
tion relating to the subiect on hand. bine | 

(5) Instruct the librarian to carefully scan all trade, construction and 
technical journals taken by the library, and, after they have been read in 
the reading room, clip the articles of interest bearing upon municipal prob- 
lems, then paste them in scrap books under their respective heads. : 


(6) Instruct the officials at the city or town hall to furnish the Public — 
Library with blue prints, diagrams, specifications, copies of contracts entered 
into by the municipality. This data to be classified and carefully catalogued. 
_ If, for instance, a municipality proposes installing water works or 
extending and improving an old system, the aldermen, councillors, engi- 
neers, contractors, as well as any private citizen, can promptly obtain from 
the hbrarian practically all of the published information bearing upon the | 
subject. 

This information would cover :— 

(a) Systems built by private corporations. 


——— 
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(6) Systems built by municipalities. 

__ (¢) Systems originally built and owned by private corporations and 
subsequently purchased by municipalities. . i Magan 
> -(d) Comparative ‘cost of respective systems, - 

 (e) Comparative rates to users. 


B. (7) Systems of collecting the revenue; by meter, tax per room, number 
of occupants in dwelling or assessed value of property. Comparative rates 
paid by factories and workshops. - ; 

(g) General efficiency and results. 


Apply this plan to all similar civic problems and the citizens will be 
im a position to solve the question. It is but common sense to collect com- 
parative data and utilize it. Every business man hunts for and examines 
similar information drawn from the experiences of other men. If it is 
beneficial to the individual, why not to the municipality? 
| Civic problems are daily becoming more imtricate and complicated, 
demanding constant changes and improvements. They present new phases; 
trial tests must be made, a few succeed, many fail. Our duty is, so far as 
possible, to avoid the failures. Under the plan suggested the Public Lib- 
rary would become an integral factor in municipal administration. 

‘In this 20th century the people are confronted by problems calling for 
the deepest thought, founded upon facts. To enable them to act wisely they 
must be put in possession of every shred of information procurable. 

They are face to face with:— 


(a2) Government grants to railways; either land grants, cash bonuses 
or guarantees covering the payment of stocks or bonds or the interest thereon. 
(b) Government owned and administered railways. 


(c) Franchises to private corporations, either perpetual or terminable ; 
‘such franchises covering electric railways, water systems, gas and electric 
lighting. | 

(d) Municipal constructed and operated electric railways, etc. 

Will any disinterested business man deny that possessed of the data 
‘covering such problems, collected and classified in our Public Libraries, 
and circulated among the people, they would not be the better qualified to 
arrive at wise conclusions when rendering a verdict at the polls. 

Want of system is one of the most expensive evils now confronting 
municipal problems. Streets are torn up, laid and re-laid in constant suc- 
cession. Little or slight provision is made for the growth of town, city or 
village. Aldermen, town and village councillors appear and disappear in 
yearly processions, all eager to experiment at the expense of the munici- 
paity, but rarely qualified to give an opinion of any practical value. With 
the Public Library stored with the history of similar experimental failures 
it would become more and more difficult to foist them upon the tax-payers. 


THE TECHNICAL SECTION OF A PuBLic LIBRARY. 


The mere purchase of technical books for use in a Public Library will 
not spell success in that department. This work is new to our libraries, 
and therefore hedged about by difficulties. Neglect in this section of library 
work, has, in the past, been a disadvantage in more ways than one. With 
proper co-operation many libraries could have secured the assistance of a 
large number of men, who, up to the present time, have regarded the library 
‘as practically of no value and yet they have been taxed for its support. To. 
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score a success the library must be made useful, in fact indispensable, for all 
classes of the community. The hostility of the artisan and mechanic was 
based upon the knowledge that the library offered no solution for the work 
problems of his daily life. To the average mechanic the department of 
applied sciences was an unknown quantity represented in the library by 
zero. ‘To secure the cordial help of the man who toils in factory or shop we 
must first convince him of the value of technical training. We must do 
more, we must place it within his reach. q 

This branch of work requires a fair degree of knowledge of techno- 
logical subjects upon the part of the librarian or the Library Board, in 
selecting the books. Failing in this particular, the services of an expert 
should be secured. The following rules governing procedure should be 
observed :— 


(a) Purchase only books and periodicals relating to the principal trades_ 
and industries existing in the town where the library is situated. 


(6) Great care should be exercised in securing the latest and most com-. 
plete illustrated editions. Especial caution should govern in purchasing 
books relating to chemistry, chemical industries, electricity, gas engines 
and gas producing plants. In these departments a book becomes obsolete in 
a very short time. Give preference to the best illustrated works. The 
greater the number of working plans, blue prints and details the better. 
Constantly bear in mind that the man who is to use the book must depend 
primarily upon his own interpretation of the letter press; not having the 
advantage of a teacher. As he must solve the problems for himself every 
possible obstacle should be removed from his path. | 4 


(c) The library should keep a weekly list of new books, with annotations — 
taken from technical periodicals and publishers’ circulars. Such hema 
should form the basis for future purchases. 

(zd) Monthly buying will be found most satisfactory, as changes occur : 
in the applied sciences with startling rapidity. When a _ book becomes | 
. obsolete, send it to the scrap heap. A mechanic has no time to waste in 
learning something which he will be compelled to unlearn. 1 

(e) In selecting books remember that most of your readers possess no 
theoretical knowledge of the subject; it therefore follows that the first books © 
bought should be rudimentary in character. ; 

(f) To complete the gap existing between the latest book and the present 
hour you must subscribe for the trade journals. Scientific periodicals are — 
comparatively cheaper than scientific books. j 

(9) Divide your technical library into two sections, viz., loan and refer- 
ence. The loan department should occupy the foremost place. ; 

(h) Having secured your stock in trade, the library is ready but not — 
prepared for business. If the library is not situated in a large city it is — 
reasonable to suppose that the librarian possesses little or no knowledge of — 
the resources of the technical section. This defect must be remedied as soon 
as possible. The librarian must acquire a knowledge of the scope and con- — 
tents of the books, otherwise your time and money will have been wasted. 
es secure prompt results the librarian should proceed upon well defined 
ines. ; 

The books must, first, be classified upon scientific principles, either 
the Dewey Decimal or Cutter systems being employed. | 

Sean the publishers’ announcements and catalogues carefully and collate 
the information regarding each book on your shelves. Failing the above — 
plan use the chapter headings for information. Avoid prolixity, but be 
sure that your notes cover the principal features. Typewrite the annotations | 
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ind paste them in a scrap book under their proper headings. You will then 
yossess a reference with which you should become familiar. The scrap 
yook can be handed to inquirers for examination, but avoid such a practice. 
Che librarian should, if possible, invariably noint out to the intending bor- 
‘ower the strong points in each book. If the librarian neglects or refuses to 
become acquainted with the character of the books it will be wise to change 
librarians. Someone must be able to answer the questions in a synipathetic 
and intelligent manner. It will be found that certain questions return to 
the library regularly. Take pains to have the best answer for such ques- 
ere If you are in doubt write to one or more libraries engaged in similar 
work. 


(i) Make a special study of the local needs. Ask the heads of depart- 


ments and superintendents of all factories and workshops for advice and 
assistance. Keep a book in which record the names, addresses and callings 


of all persons who evince an interest in special technical subjects. When a 


book or periodical is purchased by the library treating upon the subject, 
notify by post card to call at the library and examine. 


(j) Constantly advertise the resources of the library. Use the local 


papers for lists of new books and magazines. Use the telephone to call up 
prospective readers. Prepare a bulletin board, upon which paste publishers’ 
announcements, catalogues, book reviews, illustrations cut from discarded 
magazines. When a number of new books have been purchased arrange for 
‘an exhibition, to which all craftsmen interested should be invited. 


Tae Pusiic LIBRARY THE PEOPLE’S UNIVERSITY. 


‘After a careful consideration of the subject I have arrived at the con- 


‘clusion that the time is at hand when the Public Library should become the 


People’s University. To secure such a desirable result the following facts 
are submitted for the consideration of the Minister of Education in order 
that legislative action may be taken. 


(1) Statistics show that about 95 per cent. of the pupils attending school 
in Ontario receive their entire education in the Public Schools. Only the 
remaining five per cent. attend the High Schools, Collegiate Institutes. a 
College or a University. 

(2) Very large sums are granted annually for higher education, 2.€., 
for training men and women for the professions. The graduates become 
clergymen, lawyers, doctors, teachers, engineers—in short professional 
experts. Most of the professions are protected from competition by Legisla- 
tive enactments. 

(3) Through the establishment of Technical Schools in a few of the 
centres of population an attempt is being made to assist those who earn 
their bread by the use of their hands, but this effort upon the part of the 
Government, with the assistance of municipal authorities, only reaches a 


small proportion of the working classes. 


| (4) It is conceded by all thinkers, who have given the subject consider- 
ation, that the present effort is defective and inadequate, and that a remedy 
is not only desirable but necessary. 

(5) Permit me to suggest that the Public Libraries be utilized at the 
earliest possible moment. 

(6) In the United States and also in Canada, private enterprises, to 


meet the wants of the masses, have been established. Such enterprises are 


Atak te . 


known as Correspondence Schools. In some cases technical text books have 
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been compiled and published by the schools. The books are sold to students, 
at a comparatively high price, the cost being included in the tuition: fees. 
Kxaminations are conducted by correspondence and diplomas issued. > : 

(7) I am informed that the minimum charge for a course of study in 


these schools is $50; the charge in many instances reaching $100: 


(8) A large number of our young men, working in factories and shops, 
who are desirous of mastering the trade by means of which they hope to 
earn a livelihood, enter such schools as pupils. The Rev. W. A. Bradley, 
President of the Ontario Library Association, informs me that not less than 
$59,000 have been remitted from the County of Waterloo to one Corre- 
spondence School in the United States. Mr. E. D. Henwood, librarian of the: 
Publ Library, Brantford, estimates that the actual payments per annum, 
made by mechanics living in Brantford, exceeds $10,000. Sault St. Marie, 
Peterborough and other centres of industrial activity furnish hundreds of 
students whose contributions probably exceed that of Brantford or Berlin. 
The foregoing facts prove that our young artisans are ambitious. They are 
prepared to pay for assistance which will enable them to master their respec: 
tive trades. Surely the time has arrived when facilities should be provided | 
in their native Province. In a great measure the future prosperity and 
development of Canada depends upon the thorough knowledge and efficiency 
of such young men. Industrial competition is becoming keener year by: 
year. All civilized nations recognize the fact that in this race only the fittest: 
can survive. The unskilled. and inefficient will be driven from the field to 
become hewers of wood and drawers of water for those, not by nature more 
fit, but to whom have been extended greater opportunities. | 


To remedy the defect I venture to suggest :— 


(a) That steps be taken by means of which our Public Libraries will 
become integral factors in the educational system of this Province. 


(0) To accomplish such desirable results both time and money will be — 
required. The change, in its inception, can be inaugurated for a compara-_ 
tively small sum. It will be wise to proceed with caution, at first covering 
only a limited number of trades. Defects will call for remedies, mistakes 
will be made, but the vital point is to begin the good work. Give it a fair 
trial. Demonstrate that it is practical, thus overcoming the objections — 
invariably raised against any new departure from the beaten track. In the — 
preliminary stages it will be necessary to stimulate interest, to secure co- 
operation from a league of libraries situated in industrial centres. To this. 
end very careful attention must be paid to local conditions. ; 

(c) I recommend that out of the grant which may be made for Travelling 
Libraries for the year 1909, the sum of one thousand dollars ‘be set aside for — 
the purchase of books for technical libraries for the use of mechanics. 


| 
, 
; 
q 
(d) For the circulation of technical books it is advisable that a limited 
number of Public Libraries, located in industrial centres, be invited to join 
with the Department in circulating technical books. The conditions should 
be :— | | 
The Local Library should agree to purchase technical books to the value 
of at least $100. To such libraries the Education Department would loan 
similar books, during the year, to the value of $100. The loaned books 
could, after being used for six months, be transferred to another library. ; 
(e) The next step would be to ascertain, through the local libraries, the 
industries carried on in the various factories and shops. A comparison of — 
the records received from the various industrial centres would give an accur- 
ate idea of the relative magnitude and importance of the trades carried on. 


— 


bare 
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In selecting the books for the experiment it would be advisable to restrict 
the list of trades so as to be able to cover the work to be done by purchasing 
the best books on the market. 

3 (f) The Education Department, in conjunction with the executive of the 
Ontario Library Association could arrange for the services of competent 
teachers and experts who should be placed in charge of the correspondence. 
The business would then be conducted along lines at present in use by estab- 
lished Correspondence Schools. The teachers and experts to be paid from 
fees charged in the respective courses of study. 

(g) A charge of $25 for a complete course, would, I believe, be sufficient 
to defray all expenses and thus make the school self-sustaining (with the 
exception of the purchase of the text books). 

(h) Examinations could be held semi-annually in the library towns 
where the students reside. Public School Inspectors could conduct such 
examinations and forward the papers to Toronto, where they would be read 
and passed upon by an examining Board selected for the purpose. Diplomas 
could then issue bearing the stamp of the Education Department. 

The foregoing brief suggestions indicate, in outline only, a system which 
_edfers the following advantages :— 

(a) The co-operation of the Ontario Library Association. 

(b) The assistance of local library boards and librarians resident where 
the work is to be done and anxious to make it a success. 

(c) Careful supervision by the Education Department. 

(d) The minimum of cost. 

(e) An opportunity extended to ambitious young men, provincial in 
character, under which they can master the technical details of their trade 
at a charge 50 per cent. less than by any private system. 

(f) The retention in Ontario of a very large sum now annually remitted 
to the United States. 

(g) The fostering and development of a Canadian spirit of self-reliance. 

(h) A training school from which, in the near future, a large number of 
students may be drawn to our Technical Schools, Colleges and Universities. 


INDUSTRIAL POSSIBILITIES OF PuBLIC LIBRARIES. 


If, after everything possible has been done, it is found that the indus- 
trial workers will not come to the library then carry the library to them. 
Make distributing stations of the manufacturing plants. 

Every Public Library situated in an industrial centre should issue a 
special catalogue entitled ‘‘Books for Men in Shops.”’ On the first page of 
the index should appear a notice of which the following reprint is an excel- 


lent example. 
‘Shop Men, Notice.”’ 


Did you ever stop to think of the opportunity for an education that is 
at your elbow? The Public Library with its-——__————books is for. the use 
of the men of Any man who takes a little time and effort can 
secure its benefits. 

This list shows some of the books which will help you in your daily 
work. 
Many other kinds of books are in the library, and a visit to the open 
shelves will show you what there is to read and study. 

You can borrow any of the books except reference books. You can 
answer puzzling questions in your work by consulting the reference books. 
You should give half an hour any evening you are down town, to looking 
over the trade journals, magazines, and daily papers in the reading room. 


2 Fs 
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You are welcome any time from to : 

New books in the trades and sciences are added to the library monthly 
and their names are announced in the daily papers on frequent Saturdays. 

Suggestions as to books you desire are solicited. 

Keep this list for reference. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL. 


As the efficiency of a library depends in a great measure upon the — 
librarian no means should be neglected for improving the knowledge of 
librarians concerning the work to be done. ‘To this end it has been found ~ 
necessary in the United States to establish Library Schools. The schools — 
are divided into two classes, viz., permanent schools and summer schools. 
For several years past Mr. C. H. Gould, B.A., librarian of McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, has been conducting a summer school in that city. The 
attendance from Ontario has been limited; probably arising chiefly from 
geographical reasons and the impression that in the sister Province library 
work has not advanced so as to keep pace with this Province. Mr. Gould 
has conducted and maintained the school in the face of difficulties and so 
far as IT am aware has received not the slightest assistance from the local 
government. The work done in the school has been excellent. In recogni- 
tion of his services in behalf of library work in Canada the American Lib- 
rary Association, at its last meeting, elected Mr. Gould, President, the 
highest honour within the sift of the library workers of North America. 

Experience having demonstrated that the librarians of Ontario cannot 
be induced to attend a school located in Montreal it becomes necessary to 
provide facilities for their instruction in Toronto. I therefore recommend 
that provision be made for establishing a Summer Library School. Schools of 
the class suggested are primary in character, the term consisting of about five 
weeks. The tuition fee should be made merely nominal as the object is to 
attract as many librarians as possible by reducing the expense of attendance 
to the minimum. In the spring the new reference library for Toronto will 
be completed. It is possible that arrangements could be entered into between 
the Education Department and the library Board under which the school 
could be held in the new building. I understand that the late librarian, 
Dr. Bain, favoured such action. 
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FREE LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND. 


Markham. 


The annual report for the Free Library for the Blind shows that the 
circulation of the books only commenced on the 15th of July, thus reducing 
the period to six months. The number of volumes circulated surpassed the 
most sanguine expectations. The total expenditure for the year amounted 
to $675.62. 

Total number of members, 59. 

Members of Library Board: —E. W. Hermon, C. B. Loyd, F. W. John- 
sion, B. Crew, R. Coughlan. : 

Executive officers : — 

President.—F. W. Johnston. 

L'reasurer.— kK. W. Hermon. 

Secretary-Librarian.—E. B. F. Robinson. 

Number of volumes in library, 441. 

Number of volumes loaned during year, 998 

lla E, 
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Value of books in library, $565.70. 

Salary paid to librarian, $100.00. 

Total receipts, $651.52. 

Overdraft at bank, $24.00. 

The librarian has received promises of donations of books in the near 
future which will materially enhance the value of the library. The library 

opened with 26 members and 75 volumes. Considering the obstacles which 

had to be overcome the progress has been remarkable. It is notable that 

the library loaned in six months four times as many volumes as were loaned 

by the circulating library at the Ontario Institution for the Blind, Brant- 

ford, during the year 1906. 


Pustic Liprary, BELLEVILLE (CoRBY). 


This magnificent library building was presented to the citizens of 
Belleville by Mr. and Mrs. Harry Corby. The building is the most sub- 
stantial structure used for library purposes in Ontario, consisting, as it does, 
of cut stone. Mr. and Mrs. Corby have set an example which it is to be 
hoped will, in the near future, be followed by other patriotic citizens in the 
Province. 

Library completed, January, 1908. 

Material used in building. Cut stone. 

Size of building. 40x48. : | 

First flat contains: An artistic rotunda 20x83 ft. 6 in. This portion of 
the building is exquisite in design and finish and compares favourably with 
the best found in the United States. 

Librarian’s desk and room—l0x24. 

- Stack room—I18x17 ft. 6 in. 

Second flat contains :— 

_ Main reading room. 

_ Ladies’ reading room. 

General reading room. 

- Children’s room. 

Board room. 

- Ladies’ lavatory. as 
-Cost of building, exclusive of site, $35,000. 

Cost of site, $6,500. 

Cost of fittings, $2,100. 

System of heating—Steam. 

Heating—Satisfactory. 

- Wood used in finishing building—Oak. 
- Wood used in fittings—Quartered oak. 
_ Gifts—Building presented by Mr. and Mrs. Harry Corby. 

History of library—The library was formed in 1876, under the Mechan- 
ies’ Institutes Act. In 1902 it became a free library, the City Council mak- 
ing a grant for its maintenance. Lao 

Members of the Library Board in 1907:—John Williams, A. J. Mec- 
Grodan, A. R. Walker, Mayor Sulman, Arthur McGinnis, J. J. B. Flint, S. 
A. Gardner, H. J. Clarke, Dr. Yeomans, Coleoeo: Lazier. 

Members of the Library Board in 1908:—John Williams, A. G. Ver- 
milyea, A. McGinnis, A. R. Walker, S. A. Gardner, J. J. B. Flint, H. J. 
Clarke, Dr. Yeomans, E. J. Butler, C. N. Sulman. 

Librarian in 1908—A. R. Walker. _ 

- Free access to the books is not permitted. — 

Age limit—10 years. 
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Belleville Public Library (Corby). 
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NAPANEE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The handsome Public Library at Napanee owes its existence to the gener- 
osity of several public spirited citizens who donated the grounds and other- 
wise assisted the library Board. The building is a handsome structure built 
of brick and a credit to the library spirit of the town. 

Library completed—1901. 

Material used in building—brick. 

Size of building—30x80. 

Heated by furnace. 

First flat contains :— 

Library and reading room—26x18. 

Board and reference room. 

The Second flat contains :— 

Historical Society room—30x30. 

Cost of building exclusive of site—$3,000. 

Value of site (donated)—$600. 

Cost of fittings—$400. 

System of heating—Hot air. 

Heating—Satisfactory. 

Wood used in finishing building—White pine. 

Wood used in fittings—Pine and ash. 

Donations—§$3,400. 

Short history of the library :— 

Mr. Harvey Warner contributed about $2,000; Mr. Uriah Wilson, M.P., 
donated the land, the balance of the fund being secured by general subscrip- 
tion. The library is situated within a handsome little park which was pre- 
sented to the town by Mr. Warner. 

Members of library Board, 1907 :— 

W.S. Herrington, K.C., R. A. Leonard, M.D., U. J. Flack, D. S. Hill, 
C. M. Warner, J. R. Conn, M. Fox and F. F. Miller. | 

Librarian—Miss Lucy Edwards. 

Age limit—12 years. 


‘THE SEARCH FOR THE WESTERN SEA.’’ 


It is gratifying to note that Lawrence J. Burpee, librarian of the 
Ottawa Public Library, has found time to add a notable volume to Canadian 
history in the publication of his book, ‘‘The Search for the Western Sea.” 

The story is full of interest and covers nearly 600 pages. The reader 
revisits discoveries made in the wilderness, trails through forest and plain 
of the silent north; history and tradition mingle and interlace in this fas- 
cinating volume. The book holds much of historical value and contains a 
mass of information of special interest to every Canadian, particularly for 
readers who are conversant with Parkman’s great works. 

The illustrations are numerous and valuable. Mr. Burpee is to be con- 
gratulated upon the success of his literary venture. Every Public Library 
in Ontario should secure a copy of the book. 3 


OBITUARY. 
Dr. James Bain. 


The death of Dr. Bain, chief librarian of the Toronto Public Library, 
removed one of the founders of the Ontario Library Association and the 
foremost librarian in the Province. His profound knowledge of books and 
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library problems made him a force in all library work, not only in Ontario, 
but all over the American continent. Freely he gave of his talents and 
experience, his time and knowledge. The new reference library in the City 
of Toronto isa monument erected principally through his exertions and the 
generosity of Mr. Carnegie. 


James Spereman. 


In the passing of Mr. Spereman, a member of the Sarnia Public Lib- 
rary Board, Ontario has suffered a great loss. His work, though local in 
character, was eminently practical and valuable. He was one of the few 
library workers instrumental in establishing the children’s department in 
the Sarnia library; a movement whose influence has been widespread and 
in harmony with the spirit of the times. His death is a matter of deep 
regret, but the good which he did will live long in the memories of the lib- 
rary workers of the Province. 


ONTARIO SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. 


At the Annual Meeting the following Officers were elected :— 

President.—F. M. Bell-Smith. 

Vice-President and Treasurer.—F. McGillivray Knowles. 

Secretary.—R. F. Gagen. 

Auditors.—Messrs. James Smith and C. E. Nourse. 

Executive Council.—Mrs. Reid, Messrs. Manly, Cruikshank, Jefferys, 
Hahn, Williamson and Challener. 

The two works of art, each valued at $100.00, chosen by the Society, 
were :— 

Saw Mill, Muskoka, Mary E. Wrinch. 

Dutch Interior, Clara 8S. Hagarty. | 

The following pictures were selected for the Legislative grant of 
$800.00 : — | 

Bison, Grey Morning, F. A. Verner, $250.00. 

Frosty Morning, Franklyn Brownell, $100.00. 

Nights Pale Green, S. A. Brown, $450.00. 

A memorial was prepared and presented to the Minister of Education 
and His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, ene for the appointment of an 
Art Commission. ) 


THE RoyaL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY OF CANADA. 


The Journal of the Royal Astronomical Society for May-June and July- 
August, 1908, contains the following information relative to the work done 
by the Society. 

Ancient Ice Ages, Prof. A. P. Coleman. 

Some Myths and Fancies of the Milky Way, Mr. W. J. Wintember g. 

Star Magnitudes, Mr. J. Edward Mabee. 

Life of Sir William Herschel, Rev. J. T. W. Claridge, M.A. 

The Sun’s Motion in Space, W. H. S. Monck, M.A. 

Latitude and Longitude, Dr. Otto Klotz. 

Errors of Transit Observations. Mr. R. M. Stewart. 

The Planet Mars, Mr. Joseph Pope. 

Design of Spectrographs, Mr. J. S. Plaskett. 

The Optics of the Telescope, Mr. J. S. Plaskett. 

Solar Eclipses and Ancient History, Mr. Samuel Jennings. 

The Medium of Vision, Dr. Stratton. 
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SocIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. 


During the session of the Section the Society held monthly meetings 
both at Toronto and Montreal. 

The following is a list of the Toronto meetings : — 

The Technique of Illustration, Mr. George Brigden. 

(a) Fixation of Atmospheric Nitrogen. 

(b) Chemistry of Sand Lime Brick, Mr. Saul Dushman, B.Sc. 

Food and Drug Identities, Mr. Arthur McGill. 

(a) Annual General Meeting, Toronto. 

(b) Visit to works of Diamond Flint Glass Co. 

The Chemist in relation to Fire Insurance, Mr. J. B. Laidlaw. 

The second number of the Bulleten, entitled ‘‘Some Canadian Industrial 
Problems,’’ was issued, containing in extenso and in abstract, papers read 
before the Section. 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE. 


During the Session twenty-two ordinary meetings were held at which 
22 papers were read as follows :— 

Variations in Seasons, The President. 

Canadian Agriculture, Prof. C. A. Zavitz. 

On Recent Excavations in Thebes, Mr. C. T. Currelly. 

Problems of Heredity, Prof. R. R. Wright. 

The Water Situation in Toronto, Dr. J. A. Amyot. 

Explorations in Northern Canada, Mr. J. Tyrrell. 

Ice Ages and Ancient Geological Climates, Dr. Coleman. 

Vertebrates in S. Alberta, Dr. B. A. Bensley. . 

The Mathematics of Tree Growth, Prof. B. E. Fernow. 

Modern Problems of Body and Mind and their Independence, Dr. Abbott. 

Biogenesis and Abiogenesis, Dr. Macallum. 

Colloidal Suspensions, Prof. W. L. Miller. 

Equipment and Work of Mint at Ottawa, Mr. A. H. W. Cleave. 

The Adulteration of Food, Prof. W. H. Ellis. 

Trypanosomes and Trypanosomiasis, Prof. J. J. Mackenzie. 

Some Recent Ideas concerning the Functions of the Brain, Prot. J. Px 
~McMurrich. 
. The Nebular Hypothesis, Mr. G. G. Pursey. 

Recent Advances in Radio-activity, Dr. J. C. McLennan. 

Canada and Technical Education, Dr. S. M. Wickett. 

Domestic Fuels, Prof. J. B. Tingle. 

Emptying a Reformatory—Sociological Experiment, Mr. J. J. Kelso. 

Colour Photography, Prof. G. R. Anderson. 


HAMILTON SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. 


During the Session six meetings of the Council and eleven meetings of 
the General Association were held. 

Opening Jubilee Meeting. Chief speakers: —Hon. Adam Brown, H. B. 
Witton, A. T. Freed and President Re, de alls 

Ancient Roman Art, Dr. G. W. Johnston, B.A., Ph.D. 

Roman Occupation of Britain, Prof. G. O. Smith, M.A. 

The Sun’s Journey through. Space, G. Parry Jenkins, F.R.A.S. 

Synthesis of the Natural and Supernatural, Rev. John Morton. 

The Petroleum Industry of Canada, N. L. Turner, M.A. 
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Coincidence, Luck and Chance, J. D. Barnett. 

Reduction of Ores by the Thermo Electric Process, C. H. Darrall. 
New Zealand, Lyman Lee, B.A. 

Hudson Bay Route, J. W. Tyrrell, C.E. 

The Museum was kept open to the public during the Session. 


L’ INSTITUT CANADIEN FRANCAIS J])’OTTAWA. 


The academic year 1907-8 has been the most brilliant in the history af 
the Institution. The lectures were well attended and were listened to by 


large audiences. 
Lectures. 


Social Elevation of the Negro, Mr. Benite Sylvain. 

Psychology (6 lessons), M. l’abbe Le Bel. 

French Literature in the XVI. and XX. Centuries, M. l’abbe Le Bel. 

China, Mr. Ketels. 

le Europe Napoleonienne, Mr. Louis Madelin. | 

A Lecture and Concert was given in March for the benefit of the fund 
for converting the battlefield, Quebec, into a National Park. | 

The Battles on the Plains of Abraham and Saint Foye, Mr. Auguste 
Lemieux. 

The series of lectures closed with the vroduction of the Comedie, ‘‘The 
Imperial Conscript.’’ 

Numerous books have been added to the library and reading room, also 
several English and French magazines. 

A volume is in press, the lecture of M. Poirier, entitled “ The History 
of L’ Institut Canadien.’’ 


OTTAWA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 


The Reading Room was well patronized. 

An addition of 150 books was made to the library, and 3,643 books were 
issued to members, an increase of about ten per cent. over the previous year. 

Another volume of Transactions, being the fourth since the inception of 
the Society, was issued and-copies sent to many Scientific Institutions. The 
volume contains reports of all the lectures delivered during the season of 
1906-7. 

The Lecture Course programme was as follows :— 

The Theory and Practice of the Constitution, The President. 

Traits of Scottish Character as illustrated by Stevenson, Hon. Speaker 
Sutherland. 

Some Irish Poets of the Victorian Era, Dr. J. K. Foran. 

The Gospel of Plenty, A. C. Campbell. 

A 13th Century Statesman, Dr. Chas. Morse. 

History of Astronomy, Dr. W. F. King. 

Darwinism and the Destiny of Man, Dr. Wilfrid Campbell. 

The Romance of Immigration, Dr. P. H. Bryce. 


St. PaTrRick’s LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. 
The Annual Report shows the following programme of work done :— 
Lectures. 


Social and Economic Conditions of Canada, Rev. Father Sherry, D.D. 
Ireland in Sunshine and Shadow, Dr. J. K. Foran. 
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—— 


Municipal Economics, Ex-Alderman Stroud. 

Elements of Mineralogy, Max. Cohen, F.R.S. 

Women’s Suffrage, Prize Debate, Ottawa University. 

During the year, 823 volumes were issued by the lhbrary. The Reading 
Room was open daily, being supplied with 21 newspapers and magazines. 


The total receipts of the Aeeociabion. ....c 00 $3,843 36 
AT gstecnil: <0 555 CREO TW gets a nce rarer 3,488 28 
Pea ING te aera rane eet ah a a Siar as eas d00 08 


Tor Orrawa Frritp NATURALISTS’ CLUB. 


During the year, thirty-nine new members were elected, making the total 
membership 291, composed of 283 ordinary members and eight corresponding 
members. 

~The series of lectures given under the auspices of the Club during the 
winter of 1907-8, was highly successful. 


Lecture Programme. 


General Exhibition of Specimens, Address, Dr. J. F. White. 

Education and Forestry, Illustrated, Dr. 8. B. Sinclair. 

Mountain Sprites, Dr. James Fletcher. . } 

A Talk on the Centenary of the Geological Society of London, Dr. H. 


M. Ami. | 


Rain and Snow, Mr. F. T. Shutt. 
Observations in Alberta and Saskatchewan, Mr. A. Halkett. 
Sanitary Consideration in Construction, Heating and Ventilation of 


Dwellings, P. H. Bryce, M.D. 


ee 


The Honey Bee and other Bees, Dr. James Fletcher. 

The Life and Work of the Honey Bee, Mr. P. H. Selwyn. 

The Height-of-Land Country between the St. Lawrence and Hudson Bay 
Waters, Illustrated, Mr. W. J. Wilson, Ph.B. 

Wheat, its improvement and uses, Illustrated, Dr. Charles Saunders. 

The time and place for Nature Study in Public Schools, Dr. J ohn 
Brittain. 

What is the Shamrock? Prof. John Macoun. 

During the year ten very interesting excursions were held. The publica- 
tion of the Ottawa Naturalist was continued. It consisted of 12 numbers 
comprising 212 pages, with important papers relating to Ornithology, Zoology, 
Meteorology, Geology, Botany, Entomology and Conchology. 


Wetuncton Fretp NaturaLists’ Cxvs. 


During the year the Club held meetings fortnightly from the second 
Wednesday in October to the second Wednesday in April. Among the sub- 
jects discussed were : — 

The Turtles of the Niagara Peninsula, A. J. Painter. 

My Vacation Trip in New Ontario, T. J. Moore. 

Field Mice, G. M. Frier and Fred. Bond. 

Carrier Pigeons, Dr. Bethune. 

Alien Plants in this Locality, J. W. Eastham. 

The Autumn Migration of Birds, L. Caesar. 

The Genus Solidago in Wellington County, J. E. Howett. 

Tnsectiverous Plants, J. W. Eastham and G. M. Frier. 
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A Year’s Sojourn near the Lake of the Woods, F. A. U. Cowes. 
Fur Bearing Animals in Wellington County, L. N. E. Lafontaine. 
During the year the Club published its fourth Natural Science Bulletin. 


OnTARIO HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The Annual Meeting was held at Kingston. 

Affiliated Societies were representated by delegates. 

Two meetings in connection with the Old Fort, Toronto, were called by 
the Society. 7 

Three hundred and sixty copies of the Annual Report were sent to mem- 
bers and to affiliated Societies. 

Four hundred and twenty-five copies of Vol. VIII., 228 pages, 13 ‘Tusa 
trations, were sent to members, societies and newspapers. 

Two new Societies were affiliated, viz:—Historical Society of East Kent,. 
Lennox and Addington Historical Society. 

Of the affiliated Societies only four have published pamphlets during the 
past year, while eight have printed reports. | 

At the Annual Meeting, held at Kingston, the following programme was 
completed : — | 

President’s Address. | 

First Commission of Peace for the District of Mecklenburg, R. V. Rogers, 
BED; 

Sketch of Kingston’s History, W. S. Ellis, B.A. 

Early History of the Anglican Church in Kingston, Rev. Canon Mac- 
Morine, D.D. 

Indian Pottery of Prince Edward County, Miss H. M. Merrill. 

Founding of Fort Frontenac and the Coming of the Loyalists, A. M. 
Machar. 


Essex Htsroricat Society. 


During the year one Executive meeting was held, also one open meeting, 
at which a paper entitled, “‘The History of the Town of Sandwich,’’ was read 
by the President, Francis Cleary. 

The Society placed a descriptive bronze tablet on the Baby mansion in 
Sandwich. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Ontario Historical Society, held in Lon- 
don, Mr. Francis Cleary read a paper, ‘“‘The History of Old Fort Malden.”’ 


Huron INSTITUTE. 


During the year fourteen meetings were held, eight regular, four execu- 
tive, and two open. At six of the regular meetings the following papers 
were read :— 

The Roman Catholic Church, Miss Minnie Howard. 

The Presbyterian Church, Miss Eva Mitchell. 

The Methodist Church, Miss Mae Switzer. 

The Anglican Church, Mr. M. Gaviller, C.F. 

The Coloured Church, Miss Ella Hilborn. 

Where is the Standing Rock of Petuns? Mr. John Lawrence. 

The open meeting excursion to Christian Island was of great value and 
interest. On eaten Rev. Father A. E. Jones, S.J., archivist of St. Mary’s 
College, Montreal, and a recognized authority on the history of the Huron 
Indians, accompanied the members on the visit. At the Island, in the little 


ie 
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Roman Catholic Church, Father Jones gave a brief address in which he 
‘reviewed the history of the Huron race, bearing particularly upon the last 
stand made by the remnant of the tribe during the winter of 1694 on the 
Island to’ which they had fled when driven by the Iroquois from their villages 
on the mainland. : 

An exploration picnic was held at the “Standing Rock,’’ a stop being 
made on the way at the site which has been located as that of the Petun 
village of St. Mathias. 


Lonpon AND MIDDLESEX Historical SOCIETY. 


The Society held seven monthly meetings during the year. The number 
of paid members is 85. The Ontario Historical Society held its Annual Meet- 
ing in the rooms of the local Society on September 10th and 11th. 

During the year the Society published a paper entitled “Founding of 
London,’’ by Dr. C. T. Campbell, also another paper by Sir John Carling, 
entitled “Pioneers of Middlesex.”’ Historical books, pamphlets and relies 
have been purchased, thus laying the foundation for the establishment of a 


Museum. 


NiaGsaRA HistToricaL SOCIETY. 


The fifteenth pamphlet was printed, being Sir Isaac Brock, a paper first 
‘read before the York Pioneers, and the Count de Puisaye, a reprint by per- 
mission of the Ontario Historical Society. Some eight hundred pamphlets 
have been distributed to members during the year. The members paid their 
usual. visit to the graveyards with flowers on Sept. 17th. Arrangements 
have been made under which the Niagara Falls Park Commissioners will take 
charge of Butler’s graveyard in the future. The preparation of a catalogue 
for the historical relics contained in ‘Memorial Hall,’’? is going forward. 
Should funds permit it is proposed to place upon the walls of the Hall the 
names of United Empire Loyalists and other early settlers, also the names 
of the Military Regiments which fought on the Niagara frontier. 

During the year six regular and two special meetings were held. The 
following papers were of especial value :— 
Personal Reminiscences of Niagara, Rev. JG. Garrett: 
The Court House, Niagara, from 1780 to 1790, Col. Cruikshank. 
The following pamphlets have been issued by the Society (price 20 
cents) :— | | 
Taking of Fort George. Edition exhausted. 
Slave Rescue. Edition exhausted. 
Blockade of Fort George. 
Battle of Queenston Heights. 
Historic Houses. Edition exhausted. 
Niagara Library. Early Schools. 
Historic Buildings, Churches. Edition exhausted. 
Family history. 
Campaign of 1812-14. 
Inscription and Graves in Niagara District. Edition exhausted. 
Reminiscences of Niagara. 
Battle of Fort George, reprinted with editions. 
St. Vincent de Paul Church, A Canadian Heroine. 
Letters of Mrs. Wm. Dummer Powell, 1807-1821. 
Sir Isaac Brock, Count de Puisaye. 
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SimcorE County PIONEER AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


' This Society has proceeded in a business-like way and is to be congratu- 
lated upon the publication of “Pioneer Papers—No. 1.’’ The publication of 
such papers is the most valuable work which can be accomplished by a local 
Historical Society. 

The following papers were published :— 

Justices of the Peace, Judge Ardagh. 

Sunnidale Fifty Years Ago, George Sneath. 

Recollections of Moses Hayter, the First Jailer, S. L. Soules. 

Karly Days in Oro, Lt.-Col. O’Brien. | 

Notes of Barrie’s First Residents before 1837, George Sneath, S. I. 
Soules, W. H. Hewson and others. 


Women’s CANADIAN HistortcaL Society oF Toronto. 


Six regular and eleven executive meetings were held. At the former 
the following papers were read :— 

On the Washington Treasure, Miss Muriel Merrill. 

The Perce Rock, Miss C. N. Merritt. 

Extracts from a Memoir of Captain Freer, A.D.C. to H.R.H. the Duke 
of Kent, and Military Secretary in Canada in 1812-14, Mrs. Gordon Mac- 
Kenzie. 

Simon Fraser, the Discoverer of the Fraser River, Mr Alexander 
Fraser. 

Toronto’s Share in Canadian Letters, Miss Marjorie MacMurchy. 

Cape Breton, Miss Richardson. | 

At the special meetings arrangements were made for holding an exhibi- 
tion of drawings of Canadian wild flowers, loaned by Mrs. Agnes Chamberlin. 
Three hundred and thirty-eight drawings were displayed. 

The Society was indebted to Mrs. Elliott Brown for a lecture on “Life 
in the Yukon.”’ 

The ‘Life and Letters of Lord Sydenham,’’ by Mrs. Gordon MacKenzie, 


have been printed as Transaction No. 7. 
WomEN’s WentTworty HIstToricat Society. 


During the year thirteen meetings were held. Final payment was made 
of the mortgage against the Battlefield property. At the celebration held 
when the deed was presented to the Trustees representing the Society, there 
were present, the Lieut.-Governor of the Province, also Sir Frederick Borden, 
Minister of Militia. Sir Frederick promised his assistance in erecting a 
monument. ‘The following addresses were given. 

Some National Monuments, Mr. C. R. McCullough. 

Canadianism for Canada, Mr. W. H. McClemont. 

An outdoor entertainment was given at the Stony Creek battlefield on 
June 6th, 1908, the anniversary of the battle. On May 29th the Society had 
the honour to entertain their Excellencies, the Governor-General, the Countess 
Grey, Lady Sybil Grey and party. 
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APPENDIX I.—THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ONTARIO 
INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND, BRANTFORD, 
BEING FOR THE YEAR ENDED 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1908. 


Hon. R. A. Pyne, M.D., LL.D., Minister of Education: 


S1r,—I have the honour to transmit herewith the Thirty-seventh Annual 
Report upon the Institution for the Education and Instruction of the Blind, 
Brantford, for the year ended 30th September, 1908. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


H. F. Garpiner, 
Principal. 


Brantford, October, 1908. 


THE INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


In presenting the thirty-seventh annual report of the Ontario Institution 
for the Blind, I am pleased to record an improvement in the regularity and 
constancy of attendance, whereby the average attendance for the session of 
1907-08 was 116, against 111 in the preceding session, although the total 
registration for the two sessions was the same ( 123) and the total registration 
for the last official year was five less than in the previous official year. Per- 
haps the plea which I presented to the parents in the thirty-sixth report to 
deal fairly by their children by not keeping them away from school unneces- 
sarily had some influence for good; the general good health of the pupils dur- 
ing the session—only six left before the end of the session, against nineteen 
in the preceding session—completes the explanation of the improvement. 
Given good health and regular attendance, there is no excuse for inefficient 
work, and I am happy to say that the work of the session was in the main 
well done, as the appended reports of the literary and musical examiners will 
substantiate. Perfection was not attained—perhaps it is too much to hope 
that it ever will be attained—yet that is what we aim at, and it gives satis- 
faction to note progress in that direction. A correspondent, whose letter is 
inserted elsewhere, remarks that no Institution can help those who do not try 
to help themselves, and we always find a few black sheep in the flock, upon 
whom every effort seems to be thrown away. To all such, a fair, patient trial 
is given, keeping in mind that exclusion from this school generally implies 
deprivation of all opportunity to receive an education, but if in the end it 
becomes evident that the offender is doing more harm to the school than the 
school is doing good to him, he is not permitted to return. Several of the 
pupils lost time through an outbreak of chicken-pox, which began on Janu- 
ary 5th and was not terminated until March 23rd, the disease being intro- 
duced to the school by a child who went home to Toronto for Christmas vaca- 
tion. The attack was light, and none of those infected were at any time 1n 
danger, but much labor and considerable expense were caused. The teachers 
had an exceptionally good year in regard to health. Mr. Lambden, who acts 
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as instructor in hammock work as well as carpenter, was laid up at his home 
for a few weeks, and Mr. Wickens, the head teacher in the literary depart- 
ment, suffered from a severe illness which began just before the close of the 
session and lasted well into the vacation. 


One of the topics discussed at the Convention of Instructors of the Blind 
in Indianapolis last July was the training of teachers for the work of the 
special schools, the general opinion of Principals and Superintendents being 
that all appointees to the position of teacher should have the usual normal 
training, the special training needed for teaching the blind to be acquired in 
the school for the blind itself, and increased by visitation of other schools. 
Some even went so far as to recommend the exchange of teachers among the 
schools, and the idea of a uniform curriculum for all the schools for the blind 
in the United States was suggested, but not adopted. To teach the blind, 
one requires as much knowledge as is needed to teach the sighted, with an 
additional stock of industry and of patience, and above all with an unselfish, 
altruistic disposition—love of the work and unfailing interest in those for 
whom the work has to be done. The seeker for personal ease, the person who 
feels chronically overworked and underpaid, the one who proposes to do noth- 
ing more than the letter of the contract calls for, is out of place in a schoo] 
for the blind, and none are quicker to “‘see through’’ such a misfit than the 
blind children. One of the advantages which I expect to be derived from the 
transference of the control of this Institution from the Department of the 
Provincial Secretary to the Department of Education is that knowledge of the 
school, its operations and its needs will be disseminated among the thousands 
of Public School teachers in the Province, and that some of them will feel 
the call of duty to work for the blind. To anyone so inclined, who would like 
to learn to read the type used by the blind, I will gladly supply the literature 
on application. Vacancies on the staff of the O. I. B. are not of frequent 
occurrence, but when such do occur it is all-important that they should be 
properly filled, and the wider the field for selection the better the chance for 
a satisfactory choice. 

Throughout the year I have had numerous applications on behalf of the 
adult blind, many of whom had lost their sight by accidents, while others 
were blind through old age or poor health. The question of providing for the 
adult blind will not be settled until it is settled right, and the first step 
should be the establishment of workshops such as I described and recom- 
mended in my last report. I have accumulated considerable additional infor- 
mation on this subject, the report of the New York State Commission alone 
making a volume of nearly 600 pages, and the Kuropean reports containing 
valuable matter, but with an intimation from the Department that the Insti- 
tution reports have grown so large as to exceed practicable limits, I reluc- 
tantly omit many items which I would like to place before the readers of this 
report. Letters from ex-pupils, from pupils’ parents, from the heads of 
Schools for the Blind in Europe and America, and from cculists, teachers 
and other interested parties assure me that the information supplied and the 
suggestions made in previous reports have whetted the appetite for more of 
the same sort. The best way to get at the bottom facts and place them in pos- 
session of the public would be to follow the example of New York, Massachu- 
setts and other States by appointing a Commission io investigate the condition 
of the Blind in Ontario and report thereon to the Legislature. Let it not be 
forgotten that only ten per cent. of the blind are under twenty years of age, 
and not more than five per cent. are eligible for admission to this school. 


The expenditure on maintenance account shows an increase, explained 
by the increased average attendance, the advanced price of fuel, butter and 
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| other supplies, some advances in wages and salaries, the provision of the 
point printing plant and the staff notation apparatus, the re-equipment of 
the basket shop, and more than the usual outlay upon the repair of buildings. 

On the other side of the account, there was an increase of casual revenue, 


which exceeded $1,700.00. 


CHANGES IN STAFF. 


Mr. Daniel T. Green took the position of Supervisor of Boys on Novem- 
ber Ist, 1907, succeeding Mr. Lorne Atkins. 

Miss Ethel S. Rae succeeded Miss Catharine Gillin as Literary teacher, 
Ist January, 1908. 


Mr. John H. McDonald succeeded Mr. A. L. MoIntyre as Assistant 
Engineer, Ist September, 1908. | 


Mrs. Anna McCanna succeeded Miss A. M. Rice as Matron, 1st Septem- 
) ber, 1908. 


Miss Ella Cooper succeeded Miss A. M. Baird as Teacher of Sewing, 
— 25th September, 1908. 


ATTENDANCE. 


The total registration of pupils in the session of 1907-08 was 123, exactly 
the same as in the two preceding sessions; at the opening on September 25th, 
1907, there were 112 pupils as compared with 110 at the opening of the pre- 
ceding session; at the close 117 as compared with 104. Eleven pupils, who 
were not present at the opening, arrived during the session. Of the six 
pupils who were present during a part of the session, but did not remain 
until the end, one (male) went away in delicate health, one (male) left to 

have his eye treated by a specialist, one (male) went home for Christmas 
and became ill there; three (females) left towards the close of the ses- 
sion on account of illness. 


Of the 117 pupils who were present at the end of the session, there were 
62 males and 55 females. 

The number of pupils in attendance at the opening on September 23rd, 
1908, was 109, as compared with 112 at the corresponding date in 1907, and 
117 at the closing of the school term on June 17th, 1908. Of those in attend- 

ance at the close of the last term, 88 had returned, eight former pupils who 
were not here at the close of last term had come back, and thirteen new pupils 
had been enrolled. Of the eight described as former pupils, four were not in 
attendance during any part of the session of 1907-08. The absence of the 
twenty-nine who left in June but did not return in September is thus 
explained :— 

One (male) graduated in Organ and Piano and has gone into concert 
work; three (males) graduated in tuning; two (males) left to teach vocal 
music and do concert work; one (male) proposed to earn a living as an elocu- 
tionist and tuner; one (male) gave up his musical course on account of 
increasing deafness; the presence of one (male) was considered undesirable; 
one (male) was mentally defective; one (male) was ill; the parents of one 
(male) had removed from the Province; the absence of one (male) was unex- 
plained. Two (females) went to teach music; two (females) to pursue their 
musical studies elsewhere; one (female) had completed her literary course ; 
four (females) were detained by domestic reasons; seven (females) were 
detained by illness. 
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The ages of the new pupils are as follows :— 


Males. 

Twenty-three years. 0.) seks arn ele ee 1 
Highteen*Vears ics .n-.) | eee tn era 1 
Seventeen yealsiuicsics 2.0 sewer eG 3 
Piiteen VATS, a c.%, «oun tenet ramen acter 1 
leven wears inns tears nite eae aede een a i 
HIVE Wears: lum emonter ate eee ere oe 1 

8 


Females. 

-DWenty 1X Veare. 2.50 24.7 eee 1 
PWENGY SV CATS Aca. Gicr.t toa cea eee eee 1 
Sixtechsy Cares. 2.5. tisic o> eee 1 
Fitteen: yearss3:.. |) 2. es ee ok Ae 4 
Fourteen year i4:7)..0.19 sh 0- ee tet || 
Thirteen <yearss., =. tec i 
TWelLVG. VOars cnn ynwiiee oie Balsa yee 1 
Eleven yeareecn.aky nec ees eee en 1 
Nine years: s5.5 0 ee eee fi 
SEVEN Veatsiak !)./c.00 ee cee ee eee 1 

Totaliemales <0 207. 12.70. eee ee 13 

Total males: (eee at eee rene 8 

Total males and females.......... 21 


The total registration in the official year, October ‘hse 1907, to Septem- 
ber 30th, 1908, was 18971 males and 68 females—against 144 in the preced- 


ing official year. 


Pupits REGISTERED IN SESston 1907-08. 


Name. Residence. 


Allison, Cameron..... Vankleek Hill. 
Boudreault, Joseph... .Ottawa. 
Brimacombe, James... Victoria Harbour. 


Brown, Edward....... Ottawa. 
Burgess, Llovd........ Princeton. 
Chatelain, Jean....... L’ Orignal. 
Clarke, Walter........ Toronto. 
Clemmett, Wilber..... Omemee. 
Golby, Hdward of o..85% Stratford. 
Crow, William. ....... Toronto. 
Gandy Job teco.e oo Regina, Sask 
Daniel Owilal a Big Point. 
Derbyshire, Byron....Athens. 
Dut Charles:2.- 255 5: Banda. 
Hinor, Harold cass... Toronto. 
Fenton, Maliss. os... 2: Allenford. 
Frayne, Orville....... Forest. 
Goldie, Royins: ..v2 fe: Sarnia. 
GOlIZNGUStave-es. actos Beausejour, Man. 
Harvey, Walter....... Toronto. 
Hawken, Howard..... Whitby. 
Henderson, Richard. ..Duntroon. 
Higgins, Thomas ..... Toronto. 
Johnston, Harold..... Brockville. 
Kelland, Wilber...... Kirkton. 
Kelley, Byron........ Oakville. 
Kennedy, Thomas..... Guelph. 
Lee GCOTLe has aves ce Epping. 
Bott, 7, Alberts a. Brussels. 
Marcotte. Cleophose...Mattawa. 
Martello Dales.” hoes The Brook. 
McAvoy, Thomas..... Bruce Mines. 
McBride, Charles..... Danforth. 
McCaul, David........ Hintonburgh. 
McCutcheon, Roy..... Cathcart. 
McDonald, John...... Alexandria. 


McDonald, Norman... Mitchell. 


Name. Residence. 
Mealing, Oliver....... Brantford. 
Murray, Ancile. ......loronto, 
Nicolaon, Johns... 2424 Bruce Mines. 
Ouellette, Arthur...... Belle River. 
Patterson, Clifford..... Hamilton. 
Paul eonardaey.. war Haileybury. 
Paulson, Andrew...... Wessington, Alberta. 
Porte, Aqua Cee ee ma: Aylmer. 

Pride shrank v2, 46255 Moncrieff. 
Raymond, Walter..... Collingwood. 
Ross, Leslie........... Elstow, Sask. 
Ryan snen ene ae. Elginfield. 
Sherman, Leonard..... Taber, Alberta 
Simmons, Walter...... Copper Cliff. 
Simpson, Edward..... Brampton. 
Skinkle, George....... Warkworth. 
Smith, Joseph........ London. 
Steele, Frederick...... Perth. 
Thompson, William G.Toronto. 
Treneer, Herbert...... Kingston. 
Valiant, Horace....... Toronto. 
Vance kramer. vison. Toronto. 
West, Lionel, 4.03544 Galt. 

Waite Laer Vow ae fern Swansea. 
Wilkinson, Byron..... Sarnia. 
Wilson wiROY eo. 84 Brockville. 
Wisner, William...... Schomberg. 
VATOCE I aelaart yoonaeeee Garland, Manitoba. 
AS Die FACOG: naka wee Sarnia. 

Barre Janebe...23.6 eee Ancaster. 
Bickerton, Gladys. ... Navan. 
Branston, Ethel. ...... Hamilton. 
Byllock.Kivacn oan . Woodstock. 
Catling, Nellie....... Cockburn Island. 
Conybeare, Nettie..... Innerkip. 
Crawford, Annie...... Strathroy. 


CunéosMary..tsh..5-. Earlscourt. 
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Name. Residence. Name. Residence. 

Curry, Catharine..... Toronto, Meehan. . 

Davidovitz, Esther. ...Hamilton. Milde, Baidied So Toone 
Davison, Winifred....Griersville. Munro, Isabel... .. .... Woodstock. 
Deschenes, Louise..... Bonfield. N evin, Poarliss aus Havelock. — 
Doherty, Marguerite. Peterborough. O'Neill; Mary...... _..Hintonburgh 
Duciaume, Eva........ Rockland. O’ Reilly, Edith. ...... Ottawa is 

| Elliott, Isabel...... ...Elkhorn, Manitoba. Patterson, Alma lees Brantford. | 
Foster, Olive.......... Chatham. Rooke, Emma........ Dereham Centre 
Fox, Irene............ Walkerville. Routley, Elsie... Toronto. 
Memicer, earl... .....).. London. Saves Konan teres Fanshawe 
Hawley, Doris........ Winnipeg, Manitoba. Sage, Nerina. ul cas Fanshawe. 
Hepburn, Alice....... Port Elgin. mpeens, Judith <2. Cancer Griswold, Manitoba 
Hepburn, Harriet..... Port Elgin. Spicknell, Letitia...... London Junction. _ 
Hewison, Betsy....... Toronto. Square etme kes ele Williamstown 
Johnston, Charlotte. ..Guelph Stearns, Sarah........ Ottawa. 
Bohnston, Biva........ Glencoe. Stephenson, Muriel....Collingwood. 
Kaufman, Blanche. ...Ridgetown. Stevens, Ethel........ Peterborough. 
Berenit, Graces... 6... Ottawa. Stickley, Alice........ Toronto. 

Liggett, Margaret...... Indian Head, Sask. Thompson, Gladys....Toronto. 

- Macpherson, Mary....Oso Station. Thompson, Teresa..... Hamilton. 

@viarsh, Mary......... Holland Landing. Thomson, Victoria ...Ottawa. 

~McCannan, Beatrice... Kenora. Wilcox, Catharine. ...Toronto. 

McEwen, Geraldine...Radisson, Sask. Wolsey, Esta......... Toronto. 

McPherson, Helen....Arkona. Wyld, Gretchen....... Wetaskiwin, Alberta. 
McQuade, Ethel....... Stratford. 

New Puprits at OPentnG or Session, 1908-09. 

Name. Residence. Name. Residence. 
eBartley, Alonzo....... Edgar’s Mills. James, Gertrude (re-ad) Waterford. 
iartley, Lyman....... Edgar’s Mills. Lansdowne, Norah.... Toronto. 
srarlick, Walter....... Ottawa. McLeod, Lily (re-adm) Webbwood. 
Graham, Glen (re-adm)Birnam. McQuade, Ethel ‘‘ Stratford. 
McDonald, Norman ‘ Mitchell. Miles, Mildred ‘¢ Toronto. 
O’Donnel]l, James ....Lanark. Miller, Susan......... Gravenhurst. 
Porte, Aquila (re-adm) Aylmer. Muntz, Eva (re-adm)..Vegreville, Alberta. 
Bees, Walter......5..: Steelton. Oui ne Nay. mare tie ae Hillside. 

BrOOKG, RUDY ss eee «'s.. Bluevale. Slough) Graces 20) 2. Fenwick. 
Heaphy, Norah....... Ottawa. Wright," Hisiec..44 445. St. Catharines. 
Henrich, Evelyn....... Brantford. 


etree 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The regular Tuesday night entertainments by the pupils were continued 
during the session of 1907-08, five boys and five girls being called upon, in 
the order in which their names appear on the roll, to provide the programme 


for each evening. 


Thus all the pupils, 


from the youngest to the oldest, 


obtain some experience in appearing before an audience, and the programmes 


usually contained a pleasing variety of ent 
The teachers willingly gave such help as 


tions, addresses and dialogues. 


was asked for, both in selection and in preparation. 
special features were introduced. A bo 


instrumental music, songs, recita- 


On several occasions, 


y having recited Tennyson's “Charge 


of the Light Brigade,’’? Richard Henderson, another pupil, was asked to give 
an address on the circumstances connected with the famous “Charge.”’ This 
he did on the succeeding Tuesday, starting with the persecution of the Greek 


Christians by the Turks as the cause of the war, describing the campaign in 


‘the Crimea which ended with the fall of Sebastopol, and gvoing minutely into 


the details of Lord Cardigan’s famous, but useless, ride of half a league to 
the Russian guns. On another Tuesday evening, Eva Johnston recited 
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Southey’s “After Blenheim,’’ and Grace Kight gave an address on the — 
battle of Blenheim and the career of the Duke of Marlborough, with inciden- — 
tal reference to the claim of the Duke of Anjou to the Spanish throne and — 
the indignation of William III. against Louis XIV. for acknowledging the ~ 
exiled Stuart as King of England. One evening the programme included the — 
singing of Burns’ “Scots Wha Hae’’ by John Nicolson, followed by an_ 
address by the same pupil on the Battle of Bannockburn, the preparation of — 
which involved considerable historical research. Joseph Boudreault on | 


another occasion sang “The Marseillaise’’ and gave an entertaining sketch of 
the career of Napoleon Bonaparte. Pearl Nevin, who lives at the town of 
Havelock, told the story of the founding and growth of that town and added 
a biographical sketch of Sir Henry Havelock in whose honour the town was 
named, with an account of the relief of Lucknow, embellished by the reading 
of “Jessie’s Dream.’’ Eva Bullock, who resides at Woodstock, contributed 
a history of her home town. Alice Stickley gave a very instructive address 
on Champlain’s Career in Canada, a chorus of girls singing “Canada, Land 
of My Heart’s Adoration.”’ Some of these pupils wrote out their addresses 
and committed them to memory. Others collected their facts, arranged their 


notes and delivered their addresses extemporaneously. All agreed that the — 


exercise was beneficial to the speakers, and’a lot of useful information was 
thus conveyed to the pupils. One Tuesday evening was occupied by the Prin- 
cipal, who gave an account of a visit to New York, including an inspection 
of the quarters of the New York Association for the Blind presided over by 
Miss Winifred Holt, at 118 east 59th street, New York, and of the Industrial 
Home for the Blind, under the management of Mr. Eben P. Morford, at 512 
Gates Avenue, Brooklyn. The teachers contributed one evening’s pro- 
gramme, which contained essays by Mr. Roney and Mr, Green, songs by 
Miss Lee, Mr. Usher, Mr. Andrews and Mr. Wickens, recitations by Miss 
Walsh and Mr. Gardiner, a reading by Miss Rae and a piano solo by Miss 
Harrington. 

Thanksgiving Day and Hallowe’en were both celebrated on October 31st, 
bringing scores of visitors to the Institution. In the evening the pupils en- 
tertained one another and some of the visiting friends in the music hall with a 
programme upon which were the names of several new pupils, making their 
first appearance on the platform. An hour and a half was pleasantly spent 
in listening to recitations by Albert Lott, Mary Cuneo, Eva Johnson, Leslie 
Ross, Harriet Hepburn, H. F. Gardiner, Orville Frayne, Ethel Squair, 
Leonard Paul, Edith Speers; songs by William Thompson, Walter Simmons, 
Emma Rooke, Louise Deschenes, John McDonald. Frederick Steele, Elsie 
Routley, Roy Wilson; a vocal solo by Isabel Elliott and piano solos by 
Sarah Stearns, Lloyd Burgess and others. 

The junior girls of the Institution, who had been trained in their parts 
by some of their older fellow pupils, gave a concert on November 26th. It 
began with a Welcome Chorus, with Emma Rooke as accompanist. Then 
followed recitations: ‘“The Flowers,’’ by Rachel Ash; “We are Seven,’ by 
Ethel Squair; “Setting the Table,’’ by Betsy Hewison; “The Women’s 
Crusade,’’ by Edith Speers; ‘““Dorothy’s Must Nots,’’ by Doris Hawley; “The 
Child that Wouldn’t Say Please,’’ by Olive Foster; ‘‘Miss Fidget,’’ by Mil- 
dred Miles; vocal solos: ‘‘The Tree loves Me,’’ by Gladys Bickerton; ‘It 
Comes from the Forest,’’ by Elsie Routley; ‘““Voir Tout en Rose’’ (in French), 
by Eva Duciaume; “The Angel’s Gift,’’ by Isabel Elhott; “After the War Is 
Over,’’ by Emma Rooke; “The Letter is for my Papa,” by Gladys Thomp- 
son; piano solos: “Cradle Song,’’ by Blanche Kaufman; “A Curious Storv,”’ 
by Mary Marsh; “The Pet Waltz,’’ by Ethel Stevens; “‘L’Etude,’’ by Ethel 
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McQuade; “‘Normandy,’’ by Sarah Stearns; “The Dream of Love,’’ by 
Beatrice McCannan; a kindergarten song, ‘“Rock-a-Bye Baby’’; dialogues, 
“The Magic Box,’’ by Esther Davidovitz, Winifred Davison, Nellie Catling, 
Laura Meehan, Nettie Conybeare, Harriet Hepburn and Irene Fox; “Three 
Little Helpers,’ by Gladys Bickerton, Geraldine McEwen and Mary 
O'Neill; a quartette, “The Happy Family,’”’ by Pearl Fruiter, Marguerite 
Doherty, Muriel Stephenson and Teresa Thompson; Choruses: ‘‘Indeed We 
Do,”’ “The Land of the Maple,’’ “Santa Claus’’ and ‘‘Good Night.’’? At 
the conclusion of the programme a vote of thanks to the girls was moved by 
Thomas Kennedy, and seconded by Joseph Boudreault, after which all joined 
in singing “‘God Save the King.”’ 

The Christmas Tree entertainment on the evening of December 25th 
was, as usual, made memorable by the distribution of presents to all in 
attendance. The following programme was presented :— 

Organ solo, “Offertory,’? Louise Deschenes; recitation, ‘The Last 

Hymn,” Elsie Routley; song, ‘The Colored Band,’’ Roy Wilson; recitation, 
“Santa Claus’ Reproof,’’ Margaret Liggett; piano solo, ‘‘The Midnight Fire 
Alarm,’’ Beatrice McCannan; song, “Old Uncle Ned,’’ Roy Goldie; piano 
solo, ‘“The Echo of Lucerne,’’ Sarah Stearns; song, ‘‘Annie Laurie,’’ John 
McDonald; recitation, “‘Kindness,’’ Harriet Hepburn; ‘Christmas Carols,”’ 
by the chorus of girls, Beatrice McCannan, accompanist; piano solo, Mazurka 
(two step), Horace Valiant; piano solo, ‘‘Marseillaise,’? Jean Chatelain; 
song, ‘“The Holly,’’ Elsie Routley; piano solo, “Spring Song,’’ Pearl Nevin; 
recitation, “Christmas One Hundred Years to Come,”’ Edith O’Reilly; song, 
“The British Navy,’’ Isabel Elliott; piano solo, ‘In a Gondola,’’ Irene Fox; 
chorus, “Stein Song’’ solo by John Nicolson; organ solo, ‘‘Melody from 
Mozart’s Sonata in A,’’ Horace Valiant. 

These entertainments were of a sort of family character, no general invi- 
tation being given to the public to attend them, though pupils were per- 
mitted to invite their friends. To the more elaborate entertainments given 

_ before the Christmas and the Midsummer holidays the public were invited 
through the newspapers, and on each occasion the attendance was large. The 
programme at the Christmas concert, held on December 19th, 1907, follows: 


_ (OLS ee oe see ee Overture: {William Tell? ies. emer neue oat Rossini 
Louise DESCHENES 
OHGTNS cos. 0. (a) “Santa Claus”; (b) ‘‘The Pop-Corn People”’ ............ Gaynor 
KINDERGARTEN CLASS 
PCO CULO LIOU ee noe ese oe Soci as mPa Little Stockings’ -ictces-2.ee.eae- Sarah K. Hunt 
Guapys THOMPSON 
(reer 2 eae RE eee er COMI 6 RRALG? Wot vh eee eee fen en eee Pinsutt 
JOHN NICOLSON 
TOR RNC CIMT yt ot a ee COT Otte eee oe ee ae Mendelssohn 
CATHARINE CURRY 
ROOIP AION se lalieccast- 9 ‘(When Christmas Comes” ............ Margaret Sangster 
Miuprep MILEs 
ait ad eh lie CDobin Adair? iccic etek eed be dane seekers beailele writers 
Part: Song’ 2... EN Ece 
Organ ... First Sonata, Op. 42 (Largo, Allegro, Pastorale, Finale) ......... Steet on 
ie ‘ CHarLEes DUFF (Alex. Guilmant 
etn ie eee fox Christmas Carol” a0 mcmsmenny tr Holland 
Recitation ....... pee eCGend 
Bea Tl Ones eide ae te cnr “Shepherds All and Maidens Fair” .................--- Nevin 


MarGARET LIGGETT 
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Song and, Chorus. 3.<a0at eae The, SK nights? 232 & wea aaa neeeeee Gaynor 
TERESA THOMPSON AND KINDERGARTEN CLASS 


Reéeitation At. iis ee erence ‘Lhe Bicycles Ride, tat. James Clarence Harvey 
Roy WILSON 


[Pwo SD1allOs. -/. 5.025 steca snes “Pid tie > Dame: 7 csecc. cs Seen Suppe 
Eva JOHNSTON AND HELEN McPHERSON 
ETHEL McQuabDrE anp MarcGaretr LIGGETtT 


Song ihe haa tee eee ST Wear? no <HO6) Voici, ce ree ae eee Pinsutr 
JOSEPH BOUDREAULT 
Recitation sete ‘“‘Christmas One Hundred Years to Come’’ ......... L. Eisenbeis 
EpitH O’ REILLY 
PIANO! oooh ne ee te een a eee oi hab he b= aaa Renee Ney 74! ae id Un Yin GF Moscheles 
HORACE VALIANT 
Part Sone han ween ee eee (Qc Silentn Lid. 4 hencss sone cea ces Pinsutt 
(Bb). “The "“BrokenePitcners. caesarean Caldicott 
CHORAL CLASS 
POE A OS cose oes teu ne et rele eae ee OlaVvONIC DANCO ahicsc cole ee ele 
Eva BuLuock AND VIctToRIA THOMSON 
Recitation ec. nee eee “<Bobh: Cratchitjvs Christmas.) Sc. canoe Dickens 
ISABEL ELLIOTT 
Sonioy2.4 5 veh owht eee eee OR. King 2. eat, eect sa etre iia: Schubert 
THOMAS KENNEDY 
Ox Palieeae ae Russian National Hymn, Concert Variations Opus 2 ...... A. Fryor 
HERBERT TRENEER 
Parts SOng oes Seelettas BOM Caer Goods Naghb ia tia aaa ee eee een Pinsuti 


CHORAL CLASS 


Gop SAVE THE KING. 


The following report of the summer concerts is taken from the 
Brantford Courier of June 16th, 1907: 

Owing to the large number of advanced pupils who are completing their 
course at the Ontario Institution for the Blind this term, it was deemed advis- 
able to give two closing concerts, the first of which was held on Friday even- 
ing, June 12th, and the second on Monday evening, June 15. Happily the 
weather was cool, and the large audiences enjoyed the long performances 
without discomfort. 

Principal Gardiner, in opening the proceedings, mentioned that pro- 
erammes had been printed in ink for the sighted, and in New York point 
for the blind, so that both classes could know what was coming next. The 
pupils had just completed a strenuous week of literary examinations, pre- 
ceded by a week of musical examinations, and he would not delay the work 
of the evening by giving his customary resume of the achievements of the 
session. 

The opening number on the piano was Weber’s ‘Concert Stueck”’ with 
orchestra accompaniment, by Miss Louise Deschenes, of Bonfield, who later in 
the evening played Beethoven’s ‘‘Sonata C-sharp Minor’’ and an “‘Etude’’ by 
Mendelssohn, showing, as did other performers on the piano, a thorough 
grasp of the compositions, and a thoughtful, brilliant interpretation of the 
music of the old masters. Miss Eva Bullock, of Woodstock, in her first 
appearance, played Henselt’s ‘‘If I were a Bird’’ and Chopin’s ‘‘Ballade, Op. 
47,’ and later Chopin’s ‘‘Polonaise, Op. 22,’’ with orchestra accompaniment, 
being rewarded not only by the applause of the audience, but also by a couple 
of magnificent bouquets from admiring friends. Miss Alice Stickley, of 
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Toronto, who has on several previous occasions assisted at O.I.B. concerts, 
played with great acceptance, Liszt’s “Love Dreams’’ and Chopin’s ‘‘Mili- 
tary Polonaise,’’ and a part of Beethoven’s ‘‘Concerto C Minor’’ with orches- 
tra accompaniment, the other part being taken by Miss Victoria Thomson, of 
Ottawa, who also played Schubert’s “Impromptu,’’ and Karganoff’s “Valse 
Caprice Op. 16’’ with grace and accuracy. The other instrumental numbers 
were Leschetizky’s ‘‘Two Larks’’ on the piano by Miss Grace Kight of 
Ottawa, always a favorite performer at Institution concerts, and Rossini’s 
| “William Tell”’ on the organ by Charles Duff, who sustained his reputation as 
/a musical genius and received a flattering compliment from the enthusiastic 
| audience, who recognized the thoroughness of the training which had pro- 
| duced such results. The Darwen orchestra, with Miss Edith Harrington at 
'the second piano, accompanied most efficiently the different concertos, Mr. 
| Norman Andrews, the musical director of the Institution, conducting 
throughout. 
| Vocal solos were contributed by Miss Isabel Elliott of Elkhorn, Man., 
who sang ‘“‘Angels’ Serenade’ by Braga, with violin obligato by Mr. W. 
Darwen, receiving deserved applause; Mr. Joseph Boudreault of Ottawa, 
who appeared to his usual advantage in Stuart’s “Bandalero,’’? and Mr. John 
Nicolson of Bruce Mines, whose fine tenor robusto voice brought out all the 
excellences of Barker’s ‘“White Squall.’? Had encores been permitted these 
soloists would have been recalled. 

The work of the choral class included Barnaby’s ‘‘Sweet and Low’ and 
Bridge’s ‘‘The Flag of England’’—which had_ been vommended by sir 
Frederick Bridge himself on the occasion of his visit to the Institution a few 
weeks previously—with obligato soprano by Miss Ethel Leinster, and the 
closing number ‘“‘ Calm be thy Slumbers”’ by Bishop. The tone, expression, 
attack and ensemble were all that could be desired. 


Before the singing of God Save the King, the principal called attention 
to the welcome presence of many former pupils of the Institution, of several 
relatives of the pupils who had taken part in the programme, of His Wor- 
ship Mayor Bowlby and of Rev. Mr. Harvey, who had been a faithful and 
valued friend of the pupils and teachers. 


Both these gentlemen responded in brief but appreciative addresses. 


Monpay Nicut’s Concer’. 


The programme presented at last evening’s concert differed from that of 
Friday evening in one important respect. Mr. Herbert C. Treneer, of King- 
ston, played two full graduation programmes, one on the piano and the 
other on the organ. His piano selections included Beethoven’s ‘“Waldstein 
Sonata,’ Chopin’s ‘‘Polonaise C sharp’’ and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Concerto G 
Minor,’ the last with orchestra accompaniment. On the organ Mr. Treneer 
played Bach’s ‘‘Toccato and Fugue D Minor,’’s Wagner’s “Lohengrin, ’’ 
Guartier’s ‘Staccato’? and Fryer’s ‘‘Russian National Anthem with Varia- 
tions.’ In Wagner’s prelude the possession of an excellent knowledge of 
registration was demonstrated, and in all his numbers he showed well de- 
veloped manual and pedal technique. Mr. Treneer is the first blind student 
to graduate in organ, but his success with that instrument did not overshadow 
his piano performances. Mr. Thomas B. Kennedy, of Guelph, played Chop- 
in’s ‘Etude C Minor,’? Hummel’s ‘“‘Sonata Op. 18,’ and the Andante Presto 
part of Mendelssohn’s Concerto, showing brilliant execution, and correct 
interpretation in his numbers. He also sang “The Raft’? by Pinsuti with 
good expression, his fine baritone being much admired. Other vocal num- 
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bers were “Arm, Arm, ye Brave’ by Mr. Joseph Boudreault, and ‘‘The 

Green Hill’’ and ‘‘The Toilers’’? by Mr. John Nicolson. The choral class sang 

Caldecott’s ‘‘Little Bo Peep.’’ All the performers were applauded. The 

Darwen Orchestra, with Mr. Andrews at second piano, accompanied the 

concerto. A feature of the instruction given at the Institution is that all the 

pupils are taught the art of accompanying. As a whole, the second concert 
was thoroughly enjoyable, and many compliments were paid to Mr. Andrews, 

the musical director, to Miss Moore and to Miss Harrington for the excellence 
of their work. 

At the conclusion of the programme, the certificates obtained in the 
Toronto College of Music examinations were presented by the principal to 
Pearl Nevin, Margaret Liggett, Eva Johnston, Horace Valiant, Joseph 
Boudreault and Chas. Duff, and his two graduation diplomas were presented to 
Herbert C. Treneer by Mr. W. Norman Andrews. The proceedings closed 
with God Save the King. 

At intervals throughout the session, several of the male pupils sang and 
played by invitation at entertainments and in churches in the city, and one 
of them, descrited in the Parkhill Post as ‘‘Master Charles Duff, a most 
talented boy pianist from the Ontario Institution for the Blind at Brantford,’’ 
took part in a concert in that town, the Parkhill paper reporting that: 

“Master Duff, who is but a lad of 15 years, displayed a wonderful talent 
as a pianist and was recalled after each of his numbers. He combines a most 
sympathetic musical temperament and intelligence with an ample technique 
and the result is most satisfying. Mr. E. A. Humphries, who was for seven 
years musical director at the O.I.B., and the teacher of Master Duff, was 
the accompanist of the evening.”’ 

Three of the pupils gave a concert at Barrie, which was thus reported 
by the Barrie Examiner, of April 23rd, 1908: 

The entertainment given in St. Andrew’s Church, Thursday night, by 
the blind students was a revelation to those who attended, and kindled a very 
lively interest in the work of the Brantford Institute. Herbert Treneer, a 
youth of seventeen, who has been blind from birth, proved himself a most 
competent pianist and organist, playing a variety of selections, including 
some very difficult ones, with rare interpretation, rich expression and bril- 
lant technique. Considering the terrible handicap under which he labors, 
Mr. Treneer’s skill is marvellous. Mr. John Nicolson, the tenor soloist, is a 
young Scot who lost his sight of both eyes in a mine explosion six years ago. 
He has been singing only about a year, but he gives excellent promise. His 
upper notes are particularly good and he sings with splendid spirit. ‘‘Wi’ a 
Hundred Pipers’’ showed his voice and style to best advantage and was 
enthusiastically encored. Roy Wilson, the elocutionist, gave two lengthy 
selections that showed careful preparation with special attention to enuncia- 
tion. Prof. Andrews of the Brantford Conservatory accompanied the party 
and gave a short address on the work of the Institute, where the blind are 
cared for and educated free of charge. Altogether the concert was one of 
exceptional interest and a warm welcome will be given the young men should 
they return. 

Two entertainments were given to the pupils in the Music Hall of the 
Institution by choirs from the city. The Brantford Expositor of April 29th, 
1908, reported that the united choirs of the Wellington Street Methodist and 
Congregational churches, reinforced by the Darwen orchestra, all under the 
leadership of Mr. Thomas Darwen, visited the Ontario Institution for the 
Blind last evening and presented an excellent programme for the entertainment 
of the pupils and staff. The opening number was a chorus “Unfold Ye Por- 
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tal,’’ followed by an organ solo ‘‘Suite Gothique,’’ by Mr. Darwen. The 
quartette, ‘“Nearer, Still Nearer,’? Misses Whittaker and Secord and Messrs. 
Styles and Kerr, was splendidly rendered, as was the duet, “I Live and Love 
Thee,’’ Miss Armstrong and Mr. Styles. Miss Whittaker sang a solo, ‘‘The 
‘Making of the Hay,’’ and with Messrs. Styles and Kerr she took part in the 
‘trio, ‘Praise Ye.’” Miss Gladys Garvin sang ‘‘The Only Days’’ very prett- 
‘ily, and Mrs. Zinn displayed her magnificent voice in a duet with Miss E. 
‘Burns, ‘Love in May.’’ Other choral numbers were ‘‘The Radiant Morn,’’ 
'“T am Alpha and Omega,” “‘Send Out Thy Light,’’ and Mozart’s ‘‘Gloria 
‘in Excelsis,’’ for a finale. The Darwen orchestra contributed three numbers 
and Mr. Darwen played ‘‘Romance’’ on the piano. Never has an hour and 
a half been more delightfully passed at the O.I.B. than in listening to this 
fine programme. At the conclusion Principal Gardiner expressed the thanks 
of the pupils and teachers for the entertainment and invited the: visitors to 
come again. Light refreshments were served in the teachers’ parlor to the 
members of the choirs. 3 

On June 2nd, the choir of St. Andrew’s Church, under the leadership 
of Mr. S. Percy Davies, presented the following programme: 

“Hail Smiling Morn,’’ The Choir; song, “Tom Bowling,’”’ J. Haworth; 

reading, ‘‘The Baseball Game,’’ Miss McLean; ‘‘Ave Vernow,”’? The Choir; 
song, ‘‘Farewell to Summer,’’ Mr. Crooks; ‘‘Eldorado,’’ The Choir; song, ‘‘T 
Know a Lovely Garden,’’ Miss Howie; piano duet, “Parting March,’’ Misses 
Moffat; ‘‘Hark, Hark, My Soul,’’ The Choir; song, ““The Deathless Army,”’ 
Mr. McGregor; reading, ‘‘Lasca,’’ Miss McLean; song, ‘‘Were I a Gar- 
dener,’’ Miss Gilmore; ‘‘Breathe Soft Ye Winds,’’ The Choir; song, ““Lend 
Me Your Aid,’’? Mr. Crooks; “Lead Kindly Light,’’ The Choir; God Save 
the King: 
_ These visits from friends and well-wishers in the city are much appre- 
ciated by all connected with the Institution, both for their social and their 
educational value, and we hope to have many more of them in the years 
to come. 


AFTER LEAVING SCHOOL. 


The success of several of last session’s pupils, who started in promptly 
to do something for themselves, is very gratifying. One parent in the west 
wrote on September 20th to express his pleasure with the progress made by 
his daughter, adding: ‘‘We think she has done excellently, and we most 
sincerely thank you, and all who work under you for the kindness shown, 
tuition given and results attained.’’? He describes three concerts given by 
his daughter during the vacation which, although obstacles of season and 
weather had to be overcome, netted more than $67.00. 

A young man wrote from Ottawa, that he had taken part in several 
concerts, he had eight pupils in vocal music, with good prospects for an 
enlargement of his class, and he expected to give a recital in the fall, with 
the Principal of the O.I.B. in the chair. 

The Bruce Mines Spectator of Aug. 28th reported that the concert given 
by Mr. John Nicolson, who was a pupil up to the end of last session, was a 
decided success, and that Mr. Nicolson had wonderfully improved since his 
last appearance in Bruce Mines. The proceeds amounted to $41.00. 

The St. Joe Herald of Aug. 27th contained an appreciative paragraph 
about a concert given by Mr. Nicolson at Richard’s Landing on St. Joseph’s 
Island. 

, Mr. Nicolson took part in a concert at Eglinton with Herbert Treneer 


just after the closing of the school in June, and later in the season he gave a 


; 
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series of concerts in the towns and villages of Northern Ontario, which netted 
him a good living wage after defraying all expenses. He writes a good, 
cheerful letter and is confident of his ability to make his way in the world. 


Another ex-pupil writes that he is building up a good business as an 
osteopathist. | 


The Ottawa Citizen of July 7th contained a very generous notice of the 
appearance of one of the O.I.B. pupils in the ranks of Ottawa’s teachers of 
music, from which the following is extracted: 


“A blind girl, Miss Grace Kight, has lately returned from a 15 years’ 
course spent in training at the Brantford Institute for the Blind, and guar- 
antees to teach pupils music up to the point where they may take an inter- 
mediate examination. Miss Grace Kight resides at 79 Eccles street. She 
has been blind from birth and has spent the greater portion of her life in the 
Brantford school. 

“Miss Kight holds four honor certificates from the Toronto College of 
Music, two for first and second year theory, and two for first and second year 
piano. She plays with good expression and with great precision. She starts her 
pupils with a book describing and depicting the forms and signs of music, and 
in her teaching work is well able to make the pupil forget her- teacher’s 
affliction of blindness. One of her pupils, Miss Eva Cowan, is making splen- 
did progress, and her work is an excellent tribute te Miss Kight’s efficiency. 
Besides her ability to play the piano, Miss Kight has other accomplishments 
which are not always possessed by those who are not handicapped by her 
affliction. She is a splendid performer upon the pipe organ, and also plays 
the auto-harp, while at the typewriter her work is quite astonishing. Recently 
she was timed while writing the alphabet which she rattled off in seven 
seconds. Miss Kight is very bright and intelligent, and makes light of her 
blindness. To a Citizen reporter she explained her method of teaching music 
in a very business-like way, and played a difficult composition without hesi- 
tation or apparent difficulty. Two other young Ottwa girls, Miss Edith 
O’ Reilly, of 40 Sophia street, and Miss Annie V. Thomson, of 295 Nicholas 
street, were pupils at the Brantford Institution last term. Miss Thomson 
also intends teaching music in Ottawa.’’ 


The Kingston papers of September 15th gave good reports of a concert 
by O.1.B. pupils, the Whzg stating that ‘‘fully three hundred people were 
gathered in St. George’s Hall on Monday evening when a concert was given 
by the blind artists, Herbert C. Treneer, Kingston, Roy Wilson, Brockville, 
and Joseph Boudreault, of Ottawa. These three young men—none of them over 
twenty-four years of age—have all suffered from the loss of their sight, but 
their work is really marvellous. Mr. Treneer needs no introduction to King- 
ston music lovers as his playing has been enjoyed by many large audiences 
in the city. His playing on this occasion was a great surprise to the large 
number present. He played the most difficult compositions wrth perfect ease, 
and one to hear him could not realize that he was not in possession of his 
sight. Mr. Wilson is an elocutionist of rare ability, his many numbers being 
greatly enjoyed. He gave three recitations ‘The Bicycle Ride,’ ‘The Whist- 
ling Regiment’ and ‘The Cremation of Sam Magee.’ Mr. Boudreault possesses 
a sweet baritone voice, of which he has perfect control. His best number was 
‘The Palms,’ sung in French, by special request of one of the ladies present. 
These three young men have been giving a series »f concerts in the west and 
have met with great success. Their work has been a wonder to all who have 
listened to them while they have been on tour. The chair was occupied by 
Rev. Canon Starr, of St. George’s Cathedral.’’ 
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The Brockville Recorder of September 8th reports a concert in that town 
by the same pupils, describing Joseph Boudreault as a baritone soloist of 
considerable reputation and teacher of vocal music in the capital, and add- 
ing: ‘‘He possesses a soft, clear, sweet voice, always under perfect control, 
and his singing was a signal for considerable applause. The piano selections 
of Mr. Herbert Treneer, of Kingston, showed careful training and thorough | 
mastership of the instrument. Mr. Treneer is a young man and intends 
shortly to leave for Germany to finish his musical education. Brockville’s — 
representative, Roy C. Wilson, is an elocutionist and those who heard him 
were agreeably surprised. He has ability and with financial assistance which © 
he hopes to secure during the coming autumn months will finish his course at 
the Toronto Conservatory of Elocution. To-night the young artists appear in | 
Cardinal, to-morrow night at Iroquois and Wednesday evening at Morris-_ 
burg. Councillor A. M. Patterson presided.’’ 


The following pupils passed the Toronto College of Music examinations: 


Diploma. (piano), Herbert C. Treneer. 

Diploma (organ), Herbert C. Treneer. 

Third year piano, first-class honours, Herbert C. Treneer. 
Third year piano, first-class honours, Horace G. Valiant. 
Second year piano, first-class honours, Charles Duff. 

Second year piano, honours, Margaret Liggett. 

Second year piano, pass, Eva Johnston. 

First year piano, first-class honours, Ethel McQuade. 

First year piano, honours, Pearl Nevin. 

Third year organ, first-class honours, Herbert C. Treneer. 
Second year organ, first-class honours, Charles Duff. 

First year organ, first-class honours, Charles Duff. 

Second year vocal, honours, Joseph E. Boudreault. 

First year vocal, first-class honours, Joseph E. Boudreault. 
First year written harmony, first-class honours, Charles Duff. 
First year written harmony, first-class honours, Margaret Liggett. 
First year written harmony, first-class honours, Horace Valiant. 
First year piano harmony, honours, Margaret Liggett. 

First year musical history, first-class honours, Horace Valiant. 
First year musical history, first-class honours, Margaret Liggett. 
First year musical history, first-class honours, Charles Duff. 


During the summer vacation the pipe organ in the Music Hall was over- 
hauled and repaired. 


, Prano TUNING. 


Seventeen pupils received instruction in piano tuning during the session 
from Mr. Usher. Of these, four became qualified to take situations in piano 
factories, if such had been available; unfortunately the depression in trade 
had compelled most of the piano manufacturers to reduce their staffs, instead 
of taking on new hands. Three of these pupils decided to take their chances 
as custom tuners; two others to do what tuning they could get to do, while 
depending principally on concert work as vocalists for their living; two 
others are skilled instrumentalists and will teach or do concert work, with | 
tuning as a side line; one will probably excel as a salesman, another will be 
debarred by increasing deafness from success as a tuner. Partial outfits were 
loaned to such of these young men as desired them, with the understanding 
that, if they should find remunerative occupation as tuners, the return of 
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the tools would not be asked for. The other eight pupils will continue their 
study and practice under Mr. Usher. In spite of the temporary set-back due 
to the depression above referred to, I still regard piano tuning as one of the 
best trades for a blind man, but success in it requires something more than 
a good ear. ‘he pupil who begins to study in childhood or early youth is much 
more likely to become a good tuner than the one who begins in adult years. 
Then tuning is a gentleman’s trade, and the boy who cannot restrain his 
inclination to scuffle in the dormitories and corridors, who is slovenly in his 
appearance or rough in his language, must not expect to be trusted in the 
vicinity of a valuable piece of furniture like a piano; certainly no lady 
would admit such a fellow to her parlor to tune her piano, however expert 
‘he might be. Thus it will be seen that the study of tuning is a privilege 
involving corresponding duties and responsibilities. With the completion 
of the new workshop building, I hope to have much more convenient quarters 
for the tuning pupils, and the contemplated classes in sloyd should assist 
them in doing repair work. I again recommend the engagement of the tun- 
ing instructor for the whole of the school day, instead of half-time, as the 
younger pupils especially need constant supervision to get from them the 
best results. 


TRADES FOR THE BLIND. 
(From Von Unsern Blinden, Vienna, 15th March, 1908). 


Although on many sides, and especially by the blind themselves, the 
cultivation of music is spoken of as being the best means to enable the blind 
to earn a living, although there is a general desire to open this way for the 
blind as far as possible, it must be admitted that there are few blind whose 
talents qualify them for prominence in musical performance, and that blind 
musicians of mediocre ability in the first place cannot hope to find suitable 
employment, and, secondly, they incur the danger of being placed in an 
unworthy position. It is with this as with so many other questions con- 
nected with the education of the blind; individuality counts; intellect and 
talent must be appraised; and consideration must be given to the circum- 
stances in life of the pupil about to leave the Institution; only in this way can 
be found a suitable educational plan or method. 

Looking over the ground, there remain for the great majority of the 
blind trades and handwork as the most important outlet. Music shall not 
on this account be disregarded, but it will not be pursued in such a way as 
to destroy the pleasure in and readiness for work. Experience amply demon- 
strates that the training of the blind in handwork is in many cases much more 
difficult. than education for a musician is, because of the fact that the blind 
person feels himself strongly attracted to the music, and he devotes body and 
soul to it with gladness, believing that he can see therein happiness and a 
brilliant future, whereas he regards handicraft as something less worthy and 
naturally less pleasant. For this reason blind children from their earhest 
youth should be taught to like handwork, making them, through occupations 
at first half play and half earnest, get used to being busy with their hands 
and training them to a desire and love for active and useful work. In our 
Institution it is the rule, on this account and also hecause even the musician 

has urgent need of it, to train the hands of a pupil at the very beginning of 
his education. First there are the kindergarten occupations, with alternate 
play and song, which with the use of the Ergostat and the muscle strength- 
ener accustom the little fingers of the blind children to activity. Sometimes, 
but not in all cases, we can start clay-modelling along with the Kindergarten 
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work, to give the blind special material to train and strengthen the hand 
and give to it ability to distinguish. Hereto are added hand and finger 
gymnastics with and without apparatus, in cleverly graduated exercises; 


then follows easy work with wooden staves and wooden models, in which ~ 


tools such as the hammer, pincers and bodkin are employed. Pupils so pre-— 


pared come finally into the cabinet-work, where they begin to use a full kit of 
tools. This is of special importance to basket-makers and piano-tuners, 
because they require, more than the brush-makers, to be skilful in the use of 
the bench, the plane and tools in general. 


Such a varied course requires from start to finish four or five years and 


then the pupil is fit to be made acquainted with the real trade. Here also 


begins a carefully planned graduation in the instruction. The pupil, who 


enters the workshop at the age of twelve years, will be first employed in a 
preparatory way on plain, light handles. He gets to know the material, how 
to use it, the tools, ete. Great care is taken that the pupil shall not be 
fatigued beyond the limit of his bodily strength. The time for work is meas- 
ured so as not to damage the organism of youth. The bodily fitness of the 
young tradesman and the possibility of his progress, the teacher notes for the 
advancement of his apprentice. After the fourteenth year, though some- 


times later, because the abilities and qualifications of the blind are so differ- — 


ent, begins the serious training in the trade, which is gradually increased 
and rendered as intensive as the strength of mind and body permits. Thus 
the love of the blind youth for his trade is stimulated. As soon as the pupil 
becomes skilful, his work is rewarded with. wages. The pupil is a wage- 
earner. And the wages are not scanty; in the course of time he can save a 
sum that will be serviceable to him in his effort to attain independence. In 
the sesison of 1906-07, some apprentices who spend a large part of their time 
in the workshop earned considerable money. Such are Gottlieb Kikel who 
earned 52 K 42 h ($10.50). Rager, although he is not yet through as a 
basket-maker, earned 45 Kronen ($9.00). These earnings are placed in the sav- 
ings bank and given to the owner with interest when he leaves the Institution. 
Among the girls who earned wages by machine-knitting, basket-making and 
other handiwork ‘are Franziska Drhovsky, who earned 88 Kronen ($17.60). 
Marie Hackenburg with 74 K ($14.80) and others with various amounts. In 
this way the training for a trade is done by us. From small beginnings it 
spreads methodically wider, till we can say that the pupil is able to earn his 
living, at first with some help and later quite independently. The workshops 
in the Institution are school workshops; we do not want to have thousands cf 
brushes, etc., made, out of which to obtain profit; we do not force or tie the 
young pupils to the work-bench, to spend the whole day under great exertion 


or strain. We maintain that it is of inestimable importance to give to the ~ 


young blind, besides education, bodily fitness and health. With this idea 
we work for the greatest good of every one of the pupils in our Institution. 
Long years of experience have shown us that this is a good way, serving the 
purpose and bringing the best results. 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. | 


There were twenty pupils in Miss Lee’s Kindergarten class, to about 


three-fourths of whom she taught Spelling, Scripture, Arithmetic and Read- 
‘ing in the forenoons, the other fourth going to other teachers for these sub- 
jects, and all of the little ones going to Miss Walsh for their Geography les- 
sons. For the reasons mentioned in last year’s report the children were 
taught the New York point letters from the beginning, instead of learning 
the embnssed line letters first, as had been the custom in previous years. The 
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_ afternoons were devoted to Kindergarten work proper, with satisfactory 
mm results. Part of the time was given to songs, games, stories and memory 
_ pieces by the children, and the rest to practical kindergarten work with the 
_ fingers, with lessons in Gifts or building blocks; sewing on cardboard, weav- 
ing of paper mats, paper folding, chain making, pasting, raffia work and 
smilar occupations. Miss Lee reports that the children of this school accom- 
plished everything that the sighted pupils of the Public School Kindergar- 
tens accomplish, except drawing, water-color or colored crayon work and a 
few of the games. To encourage the children in their pleasant labor, which 
is presented to them in the form of play, the products of their work have 
_ been mounted in neat folios, to take home with them, and they have taken 
wonderful pleasure during the session in doing the work, to say nothing of 
the pride and satisfaction with which it will be exhibited to the parents and 
friends at home. 


Domestic SCIENCE. 


In her report to the Principal, Miss Lee says that, owing to the fact that 
our school immediately settled into the general routine of work, and the 
weather conditions being favorable at the beginning of the session of 
_ 1907-08, the classes in Domestic Science were started early, and instead of 
_ one class we were able to have two classes, which did fairly good work. Each 
_ pupil was given in turn the opportunity to do general housework, such as 
washing dishes, sweeping, dusting, scrubbing the floor and tables, besides 
scouring the kitchen sink and the kitchen knives and forks, keeping the 
_ stove blackened, and general cooking. To the majority these tasks consti- 
_ tuted a novel experience, they being unaccustomed to even such a simple 
_ thing as holding a broom correctly. As for scrubbing, the prospect looked 
bright, owing to the novelty, but experience dispelled these rosy hues— 
except in the color of their cheeks—by the time the work was accomplished. 
To be neat, orderly and clean about the doing of housework are essential 
points, and though the space in our Domestic Science kitchen is limited, we 
managed each day to leave it in an orderly condition. In doing the practical 
cooking the classes were given simple dishes suitable for each meal in the 
day, such ag soups, vegetables, meats, puddings, pastry, cakes, biscuits, 
- scalloped dishes, omelets, poached eggs, cream puffs, etc. They were also 
_ shown the proper way to make cocoa and coffee. One day each week was 
_ devoted to lectures in theory, when the subjects of food economy, nutrition, 
cookery—with its time-tables, whys and wherefores—were taken up, with 
the recipes for the different dishes cooked in class, as well as many other 
_ practical recipes for future use. Miss Lee suggests in conclusion that as this 
~ subject, like many others in the education of the blind, requires much prac- 
_ tice, it would be wise for the parents of our girls to allow them to help in 
_ the general routine of work in the home, even though their work should for 
a time need special supervision. During the past session she took pains to 
- compare the girls who had come from homes where they were allowed to help 
with those who had been encouraged by their mothers to consider themselves 
helpless and born to be waited on, and she was more than impressed with the 
desirability of training even the youngest children to be self-helpful and use- 
- ful to others, notwithstanding their blindness. 
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KNITTING. 


Miss Haycock, who has charge of the knitting room. reports that her 
classes during the session of 1907-08 were smaller than in former years, with 
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the exception of the class from 3.15 to 4 p.m., when the room was usually 
filled. This, I may explain, was due to the decision that several of the girls 
should be taught to sew, even though they preferred to knit and crochet. 
Miss Haycock draws special attention to the work done by six little girls 
under the instruction of Miss Burke, a blind teacher, their progress being 
most satisfactory. The list of completed articles made by the pupils in the 
knitting room is as follows:—11 knitted jackets, 4 crocheted jackets, 24 
pairs mittens, 5 pairs gloves, 4 knitted shawls, 2 crocheted shawls, 6 woolen 
mats, 1 set table mats, 22 pairs knitted bedroom boots, 4 pairs knitted bed- 
room slippers, 2 pairs crocheted bedroom slippers, 6 fascinators, 9 pairs knit- 
ted overalls, 2 knitted neckties, 10 mufflers, 2 knitted baby’s hoods, 2 cro- 
cheted baby’s hoods, 2 knitted pudding-dish covers, 2 knitted cheese covers, 
7 pairs bootees, 5 pairs stockings, 3 baby’s shirts, 1 crocheted tea cosy, ] 
knitted tea cosy, 6 teapot holders, 1 golf coat, 2 knitted skirts. 


BEAD WORK. 


Seventeen of the younger girls were instructed in bead work by Miss 
Alice Hepburn, a pupil teacher. Miss M. Cronk, the Visitors’ Guide, 
instructed a class of twenty-one boys in the making of chairs, napkin rings, 
jewel cases, baskets, etc., with seed beads, brass wire and crossings for the 
raw material. One of her pupils made a model of a buggy, composed entirely 
of beads, with shafts, springs, whiffletree, and every detail down to the steps, 
which was much admired by visitors. She also had a class of nine girls in 
cut-bead work, during the latter portion of the session. In the Christmas 
holidays I visited the offices of the New York Association for the Blind, 118 
East 59th street, New York, where Miss Winifred Holt showed me some very 
beautiful specimens of cut-bead work made by the blind, including electric 
light shades, necklets, etc. I brought some samples back with me, procured 
an assortment of cut beads in the various sizes and colors from New York and 
brass fixtures for the electric light shades from Newark, N.J., and with a 
little assistance from her sighted friends Miss Cronk soon had a number of 
elegant models from which to work. She improved upon the samples brought 
from New York by interspersing glistening cut beads among the seed beads 
in the fringes, and worked out many new patterns in shades, so that her 
pupils had a variety of work to begin on. The handy man of the Institution 
arranged a dozen electric drop lights in the main corridor of the building. 
with a switch to turn on the light and show the assortment to visitors, and 
the products of the new industry were much admired by the crowds who saw 
them during our concert week in June. The work requires time and patience. 
but the results justify the outlay, for the shades in green, amber, rose, opal 
and crystal are very pretty and should find a ready market, Incidentally. 
the bead work is a lesson in counting, as well as an excellent manual train- 
ing. 


Wittow Work AnD CANE CHAIR SEATING. 


Eleven boys were instructed by Mr. Donkin in willow basket making 
and fourteen in cane seating. These pupils were all taking literary work. 
with periods assigned for shop work. Highty-four baskets were manutfac- 
tured and 1,300 pounds of willow were sold, principally to ex-pupils. There 
was a scarcity of basket willow, almost amounting to a famine, in the coun- 
try, and many applications for material had to be refused. During the win- 
ter, the over-grown willow on the Institute farm, which had been not only 
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useless for many years past, but a positive damage because the grove was a 


place of resort for loafers, was cut down, and the resulting crop of young 
willow gives excellent promise. It is expected that there will be plenty of 
stock not only for any probable enlargement of the manufacture in connec- 


tion with the Institution, but also to supply the blind men throughout the 


Province, who work at the basket-making trade. The peeling of the willow 
will afford agreeable employment to the smaller boys and give to many of 
them their first experience in useful industry. 


So far, Mr. Donkin has confined his instruction to the making of oval 


and square clothes baskets of various yizes; bushel baskets; open market bas- 


kets, and square delivery and butcher baskets. He believes it is best for the 
blind workmen to specialize their work, and to confine their energies to work 
that sells freely and affords a fair margin of profit. The time required for a 
blind man to make a small reticule, which he could sell for forty cents, 
would suffice to make three large clothes baskets, worth three dollars or 
upwards, : 

I found on my visit to the Milwaukee shops that Mr. Kuestermann 
used wooden bottoms exclusively for his baskets, and on applying to him he 
very kindly sent me an assortment of models, which were successfully imi- 
tated by a local carpenter. The wooden bottom adds slightly to the weight 
of the basket, but it enables the blind workman to increase his output fully 
50 per cent., and it assures symmetry in the shape of the basket. The weaving 
of the basket bottom is the difficult part. of the manufacture, on account of 
the liability of the willow to twist, and the basket with the wooden bottom will 
outwear the one with the woven bottom. Mr. Donkin approves the use of 
round cane for basket handles, as being smoother and stronger than willow 
and easier to make. Making the handle of willow is the bete nozr of the 
business, and the handle is generally the first part of the basket to wear 
out. 


Several of the boys became quite expert in chair-caning, which operation 


gives a useful training to the hands, while the trade has some commercial 
value, though not much. 


HamMMock-NETTING. 


Seventeen pupils were instructed in the making of hammocks and horse- 
nets by Mr. Lambden. The work of this class was interrupted by the neces- 
sity of using the hammock room for hospital purposes during the continuance 
of the chicken-pox epidemic, but fifteen hammocks and one horse-net were 
finished, and quite a lot of practice work was done. This is an occupation 
at which blind girls as well as blind boys can work, and while the remunera- 
tion is not great, on account of the competition of machine products, the 
work is pleasant and there is some profit in it. 


Purtis’ WorK AT THE FAIRS. 


At the Central Canada Exhibition, Ottawa, Joseph Boudreault took 
first prize for a netted hammock; David McCaul took second prize for chair- 
caning; Edith O’Reilly took second prize for knitting; Grace Kight showed 
knitted goods, and took first prize for an electric lamp shade made of cut 
beads; Mrs. McCabe, an ex-pupil, took second prize for bead work, 

At the Saskatoon, Sask., Fair, Leslie Ross took first prize for bead work, 
first for a horse-net, and second prize for a hammock. 
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Margaret Liggett took prizes at the Indian Head Fair, and Geraldine 
McEwen, a little girl of ten years, was equally successful at the Radisson, 
Sask., Fair. | 

Just before the opening of the National Exhibition at Toronto, an inti- 
mation was received from the Department of Education that room would be 
found for an exhibit of products of the industrial departments of the Institu- 
tion for the Blind, and a parcel was made up, containing hammocks, willow 
baskets, specimens of sewing, knitting and crochet work, seed and cut bead 
work. A better assortment can be provided for the next Exhibition and 
perhaps a better arrangement secured for displaying the articles. 

At the Salmon Arm, B.C., Fair, Anna Hall, an ex-pupil, formerly of 
Amherstburg, Ont., took first prizes for knitted slippers and crocheted tea 
cosy. As a result she secured several orders for knitted and bead work. 


PRINTING. 


In accordance with my recommendation in the report of last year a 
small printing office has been provided for the use of the Institution. The 
type (New York Point on a double-pica body), manufactured by the American 
Type Founders Co., 270 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., was purchased 
through the Toronto Type Foundry Co., 70 York Street, Toronto, and the 
rest of the plant was obtained from the latter company. I had ascertained, 
while visiting Boston, that the American Type Founders Co. had the matrices 
for the twenty-six lower-case letters of the New York point alphabet. To 
obtain all the sorts needed for capitals, punctuation, abbreviations and 
music characters would have involved too much expense, but a way was 
found out of the difficulty. All the New York point characters can be made 
by combinations of the point letters t, i and e, the equivalents of which in 
ink type are the period, the colon and the inverted period. It was there- 
fore only necessary to obtain a stock of those three letters, with the same 
sized points but on a thinner body than the ordinary t, i and e, so that when 
placed together without spacing, the required character could be shown. 
Thus the narrow i, e, e, t, placed in that order make capital B; t, i, i (period 
and two colons) make lower-case h; e, i, e, i make an interrogation; e, i, t 
make the abbreviation for and; t, i, e, e, make EF half note in music. In 
setting the type the printer has to relearn his trade; holding his stick in the 
ordinary way, instead of placing the type at the left end of the stick he 
must place it at the right end, and the matter reads in the galley or the 
form just as it will read on the paper. This is because the type points are 
punched into the paper, instead of an impression being taken by the appli- 
cation of the paper to a surface of inked type. The laying of the case in- 
volved some study. Characters like q, hk, 7, 2 and z, which are not much 
used in ordinary printing, are very frequent in point music, hence they 
require larger boxes for point than for ink printing. Then the letter ] in 
point type is as large as the letter m, while the point f is an em and a half 
wide. On the other hand, the figure and punctuation boxes of the ordinary 
news case are available for other uses in point, and thus room is found for 
the thin music type, as the special characters are called for convenience. The 
capital case answers for the storage of sorts. The ink printer uses two inverted 
commas to mark the beginning of a quotation. In printing New York 
point with movable type the use of inverted characters goes much farther. 
Thus a (two dots on the upper row) when inverted gives n (two dots on the 
lower row). An inverted b becomes g, c becomes p, dis l, e/is-tSfsieww, h 
is gh, 7 1s sh, kis q, m is 7, v is y, w is the abbreviation for the, 2 is ou and 
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Bis ph. The proof-reading, by eye, with the dots which compose the letters 


of exactly the same color as the rest of the paper, and with some of the point 
letters so nearly resembling other letters, has to be very carefully done; 
the final test is to submit the proof-sheet to an educated blind person, who 


will generally discover by touch an a for an n, or a ¢ for an e, after the 


sighted proof-reader has corrected all the mistakes he could find. In the 
choice of paper I was guided by the advice of Mr, Arthur Jewell, of the 
Illinois School for the Blind, Jacksonville, and by the example of the Ameri- 
can Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, Kentucky. A good quality 
of ledger paper is used, and seems to be necessary to obtain good results. 


One point publication, the Christian Record, legibly printed on manilla paper, 


comes to us from College View, Nebraska, but with the manilla used in 
our school for slate and stylus work I could not get a decent impression, 
wet or dry. In ordinary printing with ink the press work may not be the 
best—the ink may be faint on some portions—yet the matter can be read 
without difficulty by sight; but for satisfactory tactile reading every point 
must stand out clear and prominent, hence the need for great care in con- 
nection with the press-work. Having only a roller proof-press, I found 
that the best results were obtained by wetting the paper very thoroughly— 
in fact, soaking it in water—using four thicknesses of woolen blanket 
between the paper and the roller, and laying the sheets away to dry one by 
one. The soft blanket allowed the dots made in the wet paper to remain 
up, and when the paper became dry they would stay up. Sometimes there 


was a light impression at the edge or in a corner of the sheet, necessitating 
-underlaying and unlocking the form, but usually the press-work, though 


slow, was well done, and the pupils read the sheets with facility. In July 
last I visited the American Printing House for the Blind at Louisville, 
Kentucky, where the printing is done from brass sheets, no movable type 


being used except for the labels of the books. The kleidographs (key-writers) 
are operated by women, the press-work is done by men, and both sexes are 


employed in the bindery. In composing, either with type or machine, the 


operator must be able to translate the ordinary alphabet into point char- 
acters, and, in setting music, to translate the characters on the staff-no- 


tation black-letter sheet into the point-print notation. The point letters and 


music characters are impressed on the brass plate by striking in proper order 
the keys representing the three basic characters (e, i and t) and the proper 
space keys. The brass plates are preserved in a fire-proof vault for future 
use, thus avoiding the necessity of keeping in stock a large quantity of prin- 
ted matter. I chose the movable type in preference to the brass plate print- 


ing machine, because for most of the printing to be done for the Ontario 


Institution a very small edition (rarely exceeding one hundred copies) is 
required, and it did not appear wise to make a brass plate which would only 
be used once. The point printing houses in the United States find a market 
for their products in the many Institutions for the Blind in that country. 


The principal object of my visit to Louisville was to inspect the press-work. 


I found that with the brass sheet and the power press (cylinder) the paper 


was not wet down to the same extent as I had found necessary with the 
movable type and proof press; a thick rubber blanket (of which I brought 


home with me a sample) was used instead of my woolen blanket, and the 
sheets fell upon one another from the fly without injury to the dots, until 
removed in piles a couple of inches thick to the drying apparatus, instead 
of having to be tenderly handled one by one, placed singly on the drying shelf, 
as I had to do with my saturated sheets. With what I saw and heard at Louis- 
ville for a guide, I hope to improve the Brantford printing office and to 
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increase its usefulness. A subject of controversy at nearly all the meetings 
of educators of the blind is the relative merits of the Braille and the New 
York point systems of writing and printing, the claim being made for the 
Braille that it is better adapted for punctuating and capitalizing. At the 
several conventions which I have had the privilege of attending, I have 
taken no part in the discussion of this question, though keenly alive to the 
advantage of having only one letter system instead of half a dozen for the 
blind, because the attainment of uniformity does not appear to be within 
measurable distance, each party in Europe or America being fully convinced 
that the question can never be properly settled until all the other contes- 
tants come to its point of view. Meanwhile, the Ontario Institution has 
large pupils’ and circulating libraries in New York point, has a lot of 
apparatus for writing and printing that character, and has a large constit- 
uency of ex-pupils who have left the school during the past thirty-six 
years, most of whom can read and write New York point only. In view 
of these facts we can afford to wait for other people to settle the point in 
dispute. But by our experience in reading, writing and printing matter for 
the blind, we are led to the conclusion that capital letters and 
punctuation marks are more of a luxury than a necessity for blind people. 
Every newspaper printer knows how the use of capitals and punctuation — 
marks has decreased in his business since the introduction of the linotype, — 
yet the average reader manages to comprehend the editor’s ideas. In read-— 
ing by touch the recurring capital letter is a surprise, and therefore a nui-— 
sance, while a wider space will generally serve as an effective substitute for — 
a comma, a semi-colon or even a period. Before printing a concert pro-— 
gramme in point for the pupils, I took a vote as to whether capital letters 
should be used or omitted, and the lower-case party won by a large majority. 
Professor Fowler says that “in ancient manuscripts capital letters only were 
used, which followed one another without being divided into words by spaces | 
or into sentences by points. At a later period, nouns always commenced 
with a capital, as is the practice now in the German language.’? From 
nothing but capitals to no capitals at all is quite a transition, but the disuse 
of punctuation marks is merely getting back to first principles. The Institu- 
tion can give constant employment to a printer—when one can be found or 
trained to translate letter-press and music, set the type, make up forms and 
do the press-work as described above—working on songs, hymns, recitations, 
programmes, music, etc., and I hope in time to turn out point editions of 
most of the Ontario Public School books, beginning at the new Readers. 
Visitors to our printing office almost invariably inquire, Can the blind do 
this work? Yes, but not economically. The Institution printing office is 
designed as an aid to the educational work of the school, and not as a means 
of teaching a trade for the blind to use in earning a living. A blind man 
can hold a stick in one hand and find his way to the boxes in the printer’s 
case with the other. But he has to pick up a piece of type and feel around 
for the nick, whereas the sighted typesetter sees the particular piece of 
metal he intends to grasp and lifts it in such a way that it drops into his 
stick, nick out, automatically. Then the sighted typesetter glances at the 
copy against the cap. case, and takes in the next phrase, without retarding 
the motion of his hand from box to box, whereas the blind typesetter must 
stop setting to find the place on the copy sheet and use one hand to read the 
words he intends to set next. In spacing out the line the advantage is all on 
the side of the printer with sight, and in the event of making “pi’’ the blind | 
printer could hardly fix the matter without sighted assistance. For the blind 
printer the copy must be written or printed in point, whereas the sighted 
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printer can use, and in fact will always prefer (on account of the smaller 
strain upon his eyes), to set from ink copy. It takes about as much time for 
a sighted person to dictate to a blind person writing with a stylus as it would 
take that sighted person to set the type from the ink copy. These are sample 
reasons why printing for the blind is a seeing man’s job. Guided by speci- 
mens from the Illinois and Massachusetts Institutions, I have planned a 
system of cheap book-binding, which will suffice for the sheets printed here, 
no expensive or bulky apparatus being required. | 


Buinp MeEn’s EXPERIENCES. 


In reply to my request in last year’s report for suggestions, based on 
experience, that would ke helpful to pupils going out into the world, I have 
received a number of excellent letters from ex-pupils, which I would be glad 
to publish in full if the limitations of space did not prevent it. A few extracts 
must suffice : 7 

One gentleman writes: ‘“‘As an ex-pupil of the Ontario Institution for 
the Blind, and feeling as I do regarding the interests of those who are obliged 
to pursue their various courses in life under the inconvenience of being 
looked upon as generally incompetent because they may be locally so, L 
thought that, whereas my success has been possibly more enviable than the 
majority of my fellow-students, a hint or two might be at least worthy of 
your kindly consideration. I would then ask you to look upon any personal 
reference as an endeavor to help in the now popular attempts being made to 
place the Canadian blind in a more independent position. The ignorance of 
the public regarding our competence is our greatest difficulty to overcome. 
The existing cases of those depending upon charity for support and the many 
cases of inferior intellect which prevail among the blind help to lower the 
standard of those who possess even abnormal intelligence. The impression 
seems to prevail that a blind man is lacking in every other sense. 1! have 
often been at the supper table with one of my sisters at the home of friends; 
the host—and more frequently the hostess—has asked my sister if she would 
like some fruit, for example, after which she would be asked if her brother 
would like some. My sisters, being equally sensitive, would refer the people 
to me, whereupon they would ask me in voices at least three times as loud 
as were required for my sisters, while there is no doubt that I could have 
heard them speak had their tones been much lghter than when addressing 
my sisters. We are not deaf; we have taste; we are quite competent to do 
all that can be done without the use of the eyes. As my experience is similar 
to many, it will, I hope, be of assistance to some who like myself did not 
find in the Institution all that was necessary to equip them for the duties 
which they might otherwise have been able to take upon them. An affliction 
is something to be shunned and its presence detracts from its possessor. 
People pity but do not help. The first thing in importance in the education 
of the blind is therefore to make them as much as possible like those with 
whom they must come in contact. As music is one of the pursuits freely 
indulged in, we are thrown into a social element. Ignorance as to the laws 
of etiquette and negligence regarding personal appearance are characteristic 
of the blind, and naturally enough too, but they will not be overlooked by 
those who are prepared to pay for what they get. IT would not think of going 
to church without having my clothes inspected by some one with normal 
vision. The reason a blind person does not use a knife and fork is simply 
because he has not been made to do so, and not because he is blind. Such 
matters should receive special attention. I was so far unsuccessful in obtain- 
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ing a church position after leaving the O.I.B., that I was obliged to seek 
other means than those I had adopted of referring anyone to the O.1.B., for 
recommendation as to my ability. I discontinued making any reference tu 
my affliction and appending explanation of the means I used to compensate 
for its presence. Of course the start is the hardest, for after that one hag 
facts he can refer to which secure for him the confidence of those to whom 
he is looking for better position. I very much appreciate the idea, then, 
of bringing the pupils in contact with the public; also the idea of having 
a standard music examination. Three-fourths of my pupils are girls; it is 
invariakly so. I will not try to describe how awkward I felt when | began 
teaching, as I actually did not know how to conduct myself in the presence 
of the opposite sex. I am convinced that the association of male and female 
pupils under conditions which would prevent any departure from propriety 
would help to remove that rawness and lack of refinement from which we 
unavoidably suffered. In 1897, I started my life work. I had not even 
piano. Since then I have had two, have paid all expenses for (11) operations, 
have carried my studies on in Toronto, becoming eligible to teach in the 
Conservatory should I so desire, and got ahead far enough to spend two years 
in Germany at an expense of $2,000.00, receiving the best instruction avail- 
able in the world. My income in Toronto before going to Germany average 

$42.00 per week for two years. I had between 55 and 60 pupils. To sum it 
all up, I have tried to apply my ability, not losing an opportunity to do 
business, discouraging all tendencies to refer to my affliction, and where this 
was unavoidable to bear it silently and patiently until I could turn the mind 
of the other party in another direction. I have entered into competition with 
the sighted and have held my own. I mingle with the people and only buy 
the best or nothing when furnishing. I do not see that it requires methods 
to do what I have done outside of those adopted in the O.1.B., and that there 
is generally a good percentage of musical ability among the pupils is unques- 
tionable. I have many opportunities to recommend tuners and never for- 
get “The Boys,’ and will never feel it a burden to do or say what I can to 
help the blind personally or render assistance to those seeking to better the 
conditions for the blind. In conclusion I wish to add that no statement in 
this letter has been made with the idea of comparing present and past con- 
ditions. I do not think any Institution can help the pupil who does not try 
to help himself. I associate with very few blind, but only because they do 
not appeal to me from other standpoints. I have earned all that I have 
spent since I left the O.I.B. I wish to express, though here out of place, my 
appreciation of the services Mr. Wickens has been to the O.I.B. in my 
estimation, and also to particularly refer to the kindness I received at the 
hands of Miss Moore, who conducted a course of Theory lessons for my 
special benefit outside of the scheduled time altogether, and first created in 
me the desire to continue my studies after leaving the 0.I1.B. I am also 
indebted to her for several point print books which I wrote at her dictation, 
and which I still have occasion to use. What I have written is yours to use 
or discard as you see fit. . . . P.S.—I have neglected to say that I 
have often thought that by use of the bevelled card a system of round-hand 
pencil writing could be taught and substituted for the unnatural square- 
Bean ioe I learned. If nothing more, the loops of the letters could be 
rounded.”’ 


Another gentleman writes: ‘‘Dear Mr. Gardiner,—I have just finished 
reading the 36th annual report of the O.I.B., and in response to your request 
for information as to the doings of ex-pupils or for suggestions from them, 
I would like to make a few remarks. To begin with, I desire to congratulate 
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ou upon the energy and sincerity which you have displayed in attempting 
) bring the subject of the education and employment of the blind promin- 
ntly before the general public and the legislators of Ontario. I made a 
yecial study of the evidence taken at the Edinburgh Conference and other 
ieetings which you so impressively incorporated into the 35th report. It 
; my candid opinion that, with all this evidence in your hands, and with 
1] the educational advantages of your visit to the American schools 
nd workshops, it would be entirely superfluous for an individual 
£ mediocre capacity and of but average success to offer suggestions on this 
ubject. I will therefore confine myself to a brief retrospective glance at my 
wn experience and will refer in as few words as possible to what I regard 
s the greatest difficulties in the way of the success of a blind man. Before 
oing into this matter, however, there is one point upon which I feel so 
trongly that I cannot forego the opportunity of expressing my opinion on 
t. That is the question of willow-work. During the past two years I have 
eceived a great many letters from men who learned basket-making at the 
).I.B.; some say it is a failure; others, it is better than begging; while the 
est that has been said for it is that it is better than doing nothing. Now, 
do not regard willow work as a trade at which a totally blind man can earn 
. living. My reasons for this statement are three in number, and are as 
collows: 1. The cumbersome models which he has to use so retard his speed 
hat he cannot turn out more than from $1.00 to $1.20 worth of work each 
lay. 2. The cost of his raw material 1s so high that it eats up about 30 per 
sent. of the price of his work. 3. His work may be perfect from a mechant- 
sal standpoint, but may contain rods or skeins which will spoil its sale.. (Our 
sorrespondent tells about finding a basket, made by a blind man, in a Lindsay 
store, which would not sell because there were two black skeins in ut, for 
which he substituted white ones). As for myself, I can see but very little; in 
fact, I could not count your fingers if held two feet from my face, but I had 
a home training which has enabled me to do a great many things which most 
blind men would not attempt. I lost my sight at about two years old, simply 
on account of the inability of my parents to secure proper medical treatment 
for me at the proper time. I was not kept in a corner, however, but was 
allowed to take my place with other boys and to this fact I stand indebted for 
the popularity which I have always enjoyed among seeing boys and men. I 
have worked in some of the roughest lumber camps in Northern Ontario, and 
if any shabby fellow ever dared to throw a slur on me, he invariably found 
that I had friends by the dozen. I have been married eleven years and have 
a large family to support. I own ten acres of ground in a good farming 
locality, which I have paid for by the sweat of my brow. I keep some cows, 
poultry and pigs, and have my own milk, butter, pork and vegetables. I 
earn about $200.00 a year besides doing my own farm work. About 25 per 
cent. of that $200.00 I earn as a basket maker and the balance as a laborer. 
I cut my ankle a few years ago, and as [ am quite lame at times, I think more 
about that than I do about my defective sight. The greatest difficulty I have 
had to contend with lies in the fact that seeing people have little or no con- 
fidence in the ability of the blind to do any kind of work. In many cases 
they can scarcely be induced to give the blind man a trial. I have also found 
that some employers have expected me to do the same amount of work as my 
seeing competitor for a lower rate of wages. With regard to the O.I.B., I shall 
always look back to the time I spent there with pleasure. To the last moment 
of life I will hold sacred the remembrance of the kindness, patience and 
friendship shown to me by Mr. W. B. Wickens. I took a full literary course 
and the last two terms were devoted to willow work exclusively 
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IT very much regret that N.Y. point is likely to supersede embossed type as 
I take great pleasure in reading the latter. In conclusion, I may say that 
this letter is very much longer than I intended it should be. It is, however, 
exactly the kind of a letter which I like to get from a friend, and I feel sure 
that every intelligent blind person in the Province will think of you as their 
personal friend. With best wishes for all your undertakings, I remain, yours 
in sincerity,’’— | q 

The father of a pupil who left the school three years ago writes: ‘‘Mr. 
Gardiner, Dear Sir,—I thank you very much for your annual report. We 
love to hear about the work that you and your staff are doing for the blind. 
My son, was about nine years at your school. It was a God-send that 
he was sent to Brantford. He is doing much better than we ever expected. 
He has been self supporting for the last year. He is doing the tuning for 
the Leach Piano Company at present; besides tuning, he started the violin 
at Brantford; when he came home we got him a teacher, so he can make a few 
dollars from dancing parties at nights. In other words, if it had not been 
for your school, I do not think he would have been anything. He has” 
started a bank account and he is very anxious for work and he is quite happy. 
Again thanking you and staff for many kindnesses when at school, and wish- 
ing your school success, yours truly.’’ 1 

The Superintendent of a School for the Blind in the United States 
wrote: ‘“Thank you for your recent report, which reached me to-day. I have ) 
been benefited by its perusal and am going to read parts of it to my children 
to-night. I am fully with you in your opinions upon compulsory school 
attendance for defective children. Your report is such a storehouse of 
information upon the subject of the education of the blind that I wish you 
would send a copy to each address given below, being those of my new Board 
just appointed by the Governor of our State.’ 


From a School Inspector: ‘The report of the O.1.B. reached me some 
days or rather weeks ago, but was laid aside unopened. On opening it, T 
found it so interesting that I read it through, and at last noticed on the 
title-page a card with the compliments of the Principal of the O.I.B. Per- 
mit me to apologize for not sooner acknowledging the receipt of the report 
and permit me also to convey to you my hearty thanks for the pleasure and 
profit I have received in its perusal. That so much can be done for those 
who are shut out from the chief highway of knowledge seems very wonder- 
ful indeed, and that so many earnest men and women are laboring in this 
work, not least of whom are yourself and staff, is an assurance of still greater 
progress in the future. I wish you every success in your work.’’ 


From Colonel Ponton: ‘IT thank you for sending me the bound copy of 
the 1907 Report, with its illustrative pictures, its graphic descriptions and its 
interesting details. The circulation of such valuable information, with its 
unconscious appeal for sympathy and with its assurance of good work done— 
right methods—solid matter—is an educational factor in Ontario, and there- 
fore of wide interest and value beyond the circle of those directly associated 
with you in the great work of opening the mind’s eye, and developing facul- 
ties and sensibilities which not merely migitate affliction but contribute to the 
productive and creative power and resources of those who might otherwise 
be a burden to themselves and the community. Let the light shine.” 

From a parent: ‘“‘Many thanks to you for the Report you sent us. We 
think your Institution is a very great and lasting benefit to hundreds of poor 
afflicted ones who otherwise would be without education and means of gain- 
ing a living, and so would be in dependence on others; and I believe 
through the help and instruction they receive in your Institution, they are 
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raised to more than an even standard with those who can see. I was very 
much surprised in going through the different class-rooms a time ago to see 
how merry and happy the whole tone of the Institution was. One would 
naturally think your pupils would be in need of a great deal of pity, but 1s 
only to see them and note the air of interest and attention that occupation and 
the different studies bring to their faces.. I did not see one downcast face 
among them all. We especially wish to thank you for your kindness to our 
son. We are more than satisfied with his progress since he has been with 
you; we were very pleased with the baskets Mr. Donkin sent us; they are 
beautifully made and so strong. . . . . We wish you and your assistants 
God-speed in your great undertaking; may His blessing rest upon your 
labors.”’ . 

From a blind girl (ex-pupil): ‘‘Dear Principal,—We received the 
Report and as each one looked over it their hearts filled with thanks to you 
for such a gift. We think the school is improving each year and are thank- 
ful that such a kind man was chosen for the labor. I am thankful every day 
that I have enjoyed a share of education.’’ After giving the name and 
address of a blind young man, who is now in the school, this correspondent 
added: ‘‘Our sympathy extends to all blind whether we are acquainted with 
them or not.’’ 

Lack of space prevents further quotations, but it may be mentioned that 
the typewriter, pencil and grooved card, point slate and stylus and pen and 
ink are all represented in these letters. 

The following letter from Bohemia, though quaintly worded, on account 
of the unfamiliarity of the writer with English idioms, is of interest because 
it shows how far America is behind Europe in providing tor the blind: 


Prac, the 15th avril, 1908. 


To the Direction of the Ontario Institution for the Education of the 
Blind in Brantford, 

We thank heartily for the collegial sending of your beautiful illustrated 
report and we have taken notice with great interest of its contents. We 
were very glad of the report of our solemnization of the visit of our Emperor 
and we did not be prepared that America would take notice of this in so 
a fair manner. But we must make you attentive to a mistake which your 
report contains. There are in Prague three institutions for the Blind, 

1. The private educational and medical establishment for the poor blind 
and for the sick of the eyes, co-founded 100 years ago by the Professor Dr. 
Alois Klar. 

2. The (our) Klar’sche institution for the blind, a handicraft estab- 
lishment, founded 75 years ago by the same man alone, with which insti- 
‘tution is connected an infant school for blind children which is managed 
independently in the neighborhood of the chief institution. 

3. Lastly, a antiquarian home for 120 old blind, founded in 1888 by 
the Boemische Sparkassen. All the three institutions are independent, pri- 
vate establishments, and each of them has a proper council. 

With the solemnization of the inauguration in October will be joined 
the publication of a 75 yearly chronicle of the institution, which latter we 
will send you some time after. In separage cover we send you a report of 
one of the sister institutions and an exposition of our director over the better- 
ing of the statistics of the blind. 


We sign with collegial salutations, 
yours very truly 
Diz DrrecTion DER KIAR’SCHEN BLINDENANSTALT IN PRaG. 
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INDIANAPOLIS CONVENTION. 


: By the direction of the Minister I attended the Nineteenth Biennial 
_ Convention of the American Association of Instructors of the Blind, held at 
Indianapolis, Indiana, on July 14, 15 and 16. The membership includes 
Superintendents of Schools for the Blind, Trustee delegates, Teacher dele- 
_ gates and Associate members, and there were present from one to four repre- 
_ sentatives from each of the following localities: Alabama, Arkansas, Colo- 
_rado, District of Columbia, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, 
_ Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Missouri, Nebraska, New York City, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Ontario, Pennsylvania, Perkins Institution ° 
: (Boston, Mass.), South Carolina, Texas, Western Pennsylvania. West Vir- 
_ginia, Washington and Wisconsin. 

i The meetings were held in the chapel of the Indiana State School for 
the Blind, facing on North street, Indianapolis, bounded on the east by 
_ Pennsylvania Avenue, on the west by Meridian street and on the north by 
_a city park. The main building is a handsome structure of stone, designed 
_ by a blind architect, and commodious additions in brick have been provided 
for dormitories, class-rooms and shops. The girls’ dormitory encloses a spaci- 
ous court, floored with cement and roofed with glass, around which are ver- 
andahs of three stories to serve as hall-ways, and on these interior verandahs 
open the doors of sleeping rooms, sitting and study rooms, practice rooms, 
_ teachers’ and matrons’ rooms, dining rooms and lavatories. The cost of this 
' wing was $90,000, and from this brief description it will be seen that the 
facilities for efficient supervision of the pupils are excellent. The grounds 
are beautified by trees, shrubs and flower-beds, and surrounded by an iron 
fence. 7 

The first session of the Convention was opened by prayer by a resident 
‘ clergyman, followed by a song, ‘““O Dry those Tears,’’ by a blind young lady, 
and an address of welcome by Hon. C. A. Bookwalter, Mayor of Indianapolis, 
who eloquently referred to the presence of representatives from many States, 
all alive to the personal obligation to do their whole duty to the unfortunates 
committed to their charge, and to make of them, when possible, self-support- 
ing citizens. The men and women truly qualified for such work must be 
inspired by a spirit not of this earth. Indiana had always been proud of her 
Institutions; in that State no boy or girl was denied such care as he cr she 
required. He never passed the Institution for the Blind without thankfulness 
to God that his babies were not the exception amongst their playmates, and 
he felt even greater thankfulness that the people of his State had recognized 
their duty to those thus handicapped. He was there to present on behalf of 
the city and the State a formal assurance of welcome. In Indiana there was 
no perfervid eloquence, except once in two years, and particularly in the 
fourth year, when a visitor from abroad might infer that every man hates 
his brother. He honored the teachers in the common schools, but they were 
not called upon to give out so much of their vitality as the teachers in the 
_ special schools whom he now welcomed to the Hoosier capital with a warm, 
cordial greeting, bespeaking for them a pleasant time in a social way, but 
_ above all a profitable session for the good of the boys and girls at home. All 
we possess, said Mayor Bookwalter in conclusion, is yours. 
Superintendent Allen, of the Perkins Institution for the Blind, replied 
briefly. 7 
The chair was then taken by Superintendent George S. Wilson, of the 
Indiana School, President of the Association, who said that “thirty-seven 
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years ago, in this chapel, representatives of eighteen of the twenty-seven 
Institutions for the blind organized this Association. They were strong men, 
many of them, in that first Convention. There were present William Chapin © 
of the Philadelphia Institution and the Rev. Geo. L. Smead of Columbus; — 
Bryce M. Patten of Louisville. and F. D. Morrison of Baltimore; H. H. — 
Johnson of Romney and Asa D. Lord of Batavia; Michael Anagnos of Boston, — 
William B. Wait of New York and our own W. H. Churchman. Samuel G. — 
Howe could not be present but gave his views upon the current questions in a — 
letter characteristically clear, pertinent and cogent. Valuable service was — 
done here in unifying the work of the Institutions. Succeeding Conventions — 
have continued this excellent beginning and have thus brought generously — 
to those in attendance the best thoughts of the ablest workers for the blind. — 
Since that first Convention educational work for the blind has been progres- — 
sive. New Institutions have been founded and the work of all improved. — 
Few States are now without adequate provisions forthe education of the © 
young blind. Growth has not always attended these efforts, but in the main | 
this work has been satisfactory. All the problems have not been solved, 
but in most respects the blind pupils are placed in a condition equal to those | 
with sight. The material equipment of these Institutions is as good as that 
of other educational institutions of equal rank. Sufficient money is gener- 
ally secured to keep the work in excellent condition. Perhaps the most 
serious and unnecessary obstacle now in the way is the want of uniformity — 
in the print which limits the number of books and periodicals and makes | 
them much more costly. For this the Superintendents alone are responsible. 4 
It will be a great day in the cause of the education of the blind when indi- 
vidual preference and perhaps local advantage are forgotten in the larger — 
gain which must come from the general use of the same embossed type in 
both hemispheres. This is not distant, because the time must come when 
the good judgment of the Institution officers will overthrow the wretched 
system which forces numerous prints upon the blind students and compels the — 
support of indifferent printing establishments in most of the schools thus 
engaging in a line of work foreign to their purpose. Political interference 
with their progressive management is not now seriously menacing. In 
several States Superintendents have served forty years or more under differ- 
ent political control. The political blight has not, however, entirely passed 
away, as several strong Superintendents, in recent years, have met decapita- 
tion by the political headsman. ‘These are exceptional cases and are not 
numerous. Changes yet occur in the management of many Institutions too 
frequently. The loss of over one-half of the Superintendents from various 
causes in less than four years cannot be otherwise than detrimental in many 
instances. Teachers are now selected generally because of their preparation 
and efficiency and seldom because of political relations or influence. One of 
the most perplexing problems which has resisted the most earnest and con- 
tinued effort is that of the wage-earning capacity of the blind after they 
leave the schools. There has been a constant cry to make the course of study 
more ‘concrete and the industrial work more extended, and many of the 
Institutions have responded, but have failed thus far to increase the income 
of the graduate. The frequent changes in the industrial conditions of the 
gountry are partly responsible, but the truth seems to be that the blind are 
at an insuperable disadvantage in purely manual work and cannot compete 
successfully with the seeing. They can become experts in almost any craft, 
but they cannot operate machinery profitably and safely. When they are 
prepared for mental occupations they are scarcely at a disadvantage, but 
where the dependence is upon handicraft the results are far from satisfactory. 
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New trades have sprung up with each decade and have for a time promised 
_ well, only to be successively disappointing. In a few cases, local adyantages 
_ in the way of cheap raw material or unusual skill of supervision have given 
_ temporary success, yet, judged by financial returns, few trades have received 
_ permanent places in the blind institutions. Piano tuning will give ample 
_ returns to the conscientious and talented blind tuner and the demand for 
_ them is continually increasing. Only a small per cent. of the blind pupils, 
_ however, can become expert tuners. Broom-making and chair-caning in 
_ times past have been excellent occupations and any person of medium capa- 
_ city can become in a short time proficient in these, but machinery hag so 
_ lowered the product that it is doubtful if a blind man can make a respectable 
_ living from either. The same is true of mattress-making, of weaving, of 
_ brush-making, of knitting, of sewing and of almost the entire list. I doubt 
_ if an occupation can be named, where the product depends upon manual skill 
_ alone, where a blind graduate has any assurance of remaining any length 
of time independent. Efforts have been made to supply raw material at the 
lowest possible cost to the blind worker, or to establish employment institu- 
_ tions where the cost of production is minimized, but in every case these insti- 
_ tutions were compelled to return the answer to the question of the New York 
_ Commission that they were not self-supporting. If Institutions cannot make 
» collective work, under skilful management and low cost of material, profit- 
_ able, what prospect has a blind man unaided to sustain himself? When we 
_ conclude that the industrial trades are of local value only and that many are 
_ becoming less remunerative because of machinery, it is evident that the 
_ future must work out a new trade of more generai importance, or that the. 
_ blind must turn to work that engages more the mind than the hand. Fortu- 
nately here the prospect is encouraging and this is nearer the province of 
_ school preparation. Where the blind gain the ability to move about freely 
_ unattended, they can engage at once in more remunerative work. Many a 
_ blind man can make a good living selling brooms who cannot do so by mak- 
ing them. Where the moral strength and intellectual development are suf- 
- ficient, they may become successful agents and salesmen, reporters and 
tradesmen. The field thus greatly widens for those of business capacity, of 
_ moral standing and of reasonable education. The outlook is much brighter 
_ therefore when the result depends upon business and professional ability 
_ rather than cunning in craft. In thinking, the blind person is scarcely at 
_ adisadvantage. His percepts are harder to secure, but when once gained are 
_ held with a tenacity of memory which largely makes amends for their labor 
_ of acquisition. The trained and educated blind man may accomplish much 
' when the results depend upon purely mental effort. If he can gain, even 
_ by enormous toil, a sound and well trained body, a well stored and educated 
- mind, and a capacity and an inclination for right doing, he can reasonably 
_ hope to succed. He must, however, acquire an ability to move freely among 
_ the seeing and familiarize himself with business forms and customs, because 
_ itis from the seeing that he will be compelled to secure his patronage. Many 
_ of the Asylum or Home features are disappearing, until now the tendency 
_ is to make the Institutions strictly schools. The attendance for the school 
' term only; the fixing of the age limit to that of the general school 
system; the exclusion of all who cannot do fair school work; 
_ the selection of school men for executive officers, and the employment of 
_ trained teachers; the co-ordination of the work with the schools for the see- 
_ ing; the accountability to schoo] rather than charity officers are all evidences 
_ that the Institutions are now Schools in fact. Perhaps an additional step 
_ may now be taken by formulating a tentative course of study based upon 
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the general school system for all the schools for the blind, fixing the mini- | 


mum amount of work requisite for graduation. Our Institutions are now 


Schools whose work is to educate the young blind of school age in so far q 


as is necessary to give them a fair chance with the graduates of the general 
system of public schools. This is now done as a matter of justice and not 
an act of charity, and the schools, whether sustained by State appropriation, 
tax or donation, are now generally considered as merely the economical way 
of affording the blind child the education which should be vouchsafed every 
American. This is, however, the American idea, and is radically different 
from the English and continental, and narrows greatly the scope of the work 
done in the Institutions. The other idea weakens the school work proper 
and assumes other widely divergent duties. The Glasgow Institution, one 
of the largest and best of its class, thus advertises its purpose: 

1. To give educational, technical and industrial training to the juvenile 
blind and to provide a home for blind children and blind women. 

2. To teach trades and provide employment for the adult blind men 
and women, 

3. To supplement their earnings, to give holiday grants, to supply cloth- 
ing and aid them in sickness and old age. 

Thus this Institution combines the purposes of education and of. support. 
The upper age limit of the school department is sixteen, which is the lower 
age of the industrial. Below sixteen they are pupils, and the principal 
purpose is educational; above sixteen they are apprentices or laborers and. 
the principal object is to make money. The other Institutions in the British 
Islands and on the Continent are similar with few exceptions. The school 
work is elementary and hurried, but the industrial traming is carefully 
planned, very comprehensive and most thorough. In the United States the 
economic conditions will warrant a longer school term for the student and 
give him a stronger basis upon which to build. We are here inclined to 
separate into schools and industrial homes and to exclude much from the 
first which foreign Institutions deem fundamentally important. The indus- 
trial homes are here left to other than school authorities.’’ 

After a paragraph on the prevention of ophthalmia neonatorum, Mr. 
Wilson proceeded to say: A reduction of the number of the blind is attain- 
able, a total prevention is impossible. The teaching of the blind consequently 
will always be necessary. In America a special school for the blind alone is 
generally favored. How far in America it may be necessary to supplement 
the earning capacity of the blind and the best way to do this is not properly 
a school problem. Whether the States shall establish adult training schools, 
organize workshops, support homes, maintain central bureaus of super- 
vision or adopt a pension system is not a school question and ought to be 
left to those who are working to improve the condition of the adult blind. 
Our Institutions are now operated in America as schools and in most of the 
States receive the young blind only as students. They should follow their 
graduates and measure the value of the work of the schools by the success of 
these. All intellectual and moral work is eligible. From these premises we 
may evolve the following conclusions: 

1. The education of all children is the work of the State and is to be 
given to all alike in the most economical and efficient manner. 


2. This education, while it should be comprehensive, should trend to- 
the general development and avoid the special and technical. 

3. The education of the blind should depart as little as possible from the 
principles and best methods of the seeing. 
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4. Congregation of the blind pupils into separate schools is probably 
_ necessary in the interest of economy and efficiency, but in these is the only 
_ justification. | 
0. The social relations of the young blind with ordinary society ought to 
- be carried to the maximum and their relations with each other reduced to 
the minimum. 
All with partial sight, who can do passable work without injury in the. 
schools for the seeing, ought to be excluded from the schools for the blind. 
Technical and university education should be gained in the Institutions 
for the seeing. 
: The teachers should have the best normal training and should be em- 
ployed only in teaching. : 

It was ordered that the President’s address should be printed. 

Mr. Wm. B. Wait, of the New York City School, in opening the dis- 
cussion of ‘“‘the proper function and classification of schools for the blind in 
the educational system of the State,’’ pointed out that the lack of travelling 

facilities at first hindered children under sixteen from getting to the schools 
for the blind, which was one reason why adults were received and extra 
attention given to the industrial department.”’ | 
' Mr. O. H. Burritt, of the Pennsylvania school, Overbrook, led the dis- 
cussion on the teaching of Domestic Science, from which he excluded mang- 
ling, sewing and knitting. His aim was to give the girls the best prepara- 
tion for helpfulness in their homes. To this end he had the pupils assist in 
the dining room, clear the tables, crumb the cloth, lay the table for the next 
meal, and sometimes wash and dry the dishes. These were generally girls 
with some sight. They helped the matron, the housekeeper and the cook 
to prepare simple salads, which were eaten at the next meal. Generally they 
seemed glad to be permitted to do this work. They cared for their own 
rooms, made the beds, dusted (under supervision) on Saturdays, the floors 
being waxed. He asked for expressions of opinion as to how far cooking 
should be taught to the blind. Those having some sight should certainly 
be taught the elements of plain cooking. Should the pupils live in cottages 
as at Boston, or be collected in large central buildings? 

The discussion of Domestic Science was resumed in the afternoon, when 
it was developed that none of the schools had teachers who devoted their 
whole time to this subject, though many of the teachers had taken special 
instruction to prepare for teaching Domestic Science. 

‘Educational waste in schools for the blind; its causes and indications; 
how measured; its prevention,’ was the next subject on the programme, but 
the lack of time prevented its discussion. 

When the subject of “The Kindergarten; what is the proper age of 
- admission, and period of retention? The course of training,’’ came up, hav- 
ing ventured the remark that I preferred to receive pupils at five years of age 
rather than fifteen, though the statutory limit in Ontario was seven, Principal 
Walker, of the South Carolina school, asked for a detailed statement of the 
~ manner in which such infants were employed at each hour of the day, which 
I gave, whereupon the opinion was expressed that a young child, who had a 
- good home, should not be brought to the school. I argued that it all 
_ depended on the definition of a good home. There were homes in which food 
was abundant and clothing plentiful, but the mistaken kindness of the 
parents and other relatives kept the child from being self-helpful, developed 
selfishness and ugly temper, and caused physical weakness through improper 
feeding and over-indulgence. Sometimes the loving mother was the child’s 
worst enemy. Unless the child was rescued in time from such a “good 
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home,’’ there would be a lot of hard work for teachers and nurses that might 
be avoided if the child eame to the school before the home-spoiling process — 


had gone too far. 


- No time limit could be fixed for the kindergarten course, and the limit 
for the general school course must be elastic enough to provide for differences _ 


in ability and strength. 

Mr. E. E. Allen, of the Boston school, read a paper on the feeble-minded 
and the blind. . 

Mr. E. M. VanCleve, of the Ohio school, discussed ‘Discipline; its true 


basis, objects and methods; duty and power of the Principal and of the — 


teacher; the place of punishment in discipline; how determined and imposed ; 
the retention of incorrigibles; interests and duties of the school and of parents 
and guardians.’’ He illustrated his subject by the case of a boy of fourteen, 
whom he had dismissed as incorrigible, and who now desired to return to the 


school. It was brought out in the discussion that more patience was required 


in a school for the blind than in a school for the seeing, because a boy dis- 
missed from a school for the seeing could go to another school, whereas a boy 
dismissed from a school for the blind was thereby deprived of all opportunity 
to receive an education. Also, that if the Principal became well acquainted 
with the pupils, by encouraging them to talk freely to him out of class hours, 
he could generally find some avenue to the bad boy’s heart, awaken his pride 
or ambition and inspire in him that self-respect which leads to industry and 
good behavior. But sometimes all efforts fail and if the incorrigible is doing 
more harm to the school than the school is doing good to him, he must go out. 


On Wednesday morning, the topic being ‘‘The primary and academic 
courses, with reference to subjects, obligatory and optional; the uses of 
embossed text-books, and the relation of oral instructions; official examina- 
tions; their methods, difficulties, advantages and influence,’ Mr. T. 
McAloney, of the Western Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh) school, proposed a 
uniform course of study, with similar text-books in all the States. Mr. J.T. 
Morey, of the Nebraska school, showed that the scheme would not work 
advantageously in his State, where the examinations in the blind school 
were recognized by the State University. 

Mr. J. J. Dow, of the Minnesota school, and Mr. S. M. Green of the 
Missouri school discussed ‘‘Manual Training; its legitimate objects; limi- 
tations as to subjects; methods employed.’’ Mr. Dow affirmed that a blind 
man could be taught to make nearly everything as well as a seeing man, but 
he failed in speed. He displayed several pretty rugs which had been woven 
by a pupils, but he confessed that they could not make a living at such 
work. 

The afternoon of Wednesday was a business session. The report of the 
treasurer, Mr. Freeman, formerly of the Illinois school, was received. I had 
been appointed to serve on the Committee on Necrology and on the Com- 
mittee on Credentials, neither of which involved much labor. 

A letter was read from the Governor of Arkansas, conveying a cordial 
invitation to hold the next Convention at Little Rock, and this was supple- 
mented by a verbal invitation from Superintendent Lucas of the Arkansas 
school. The Association accepted the invitation by a rising vote. 

Miss H. A. Babcock of the New York City school gave an instructive 
address on ‘‘Music; is a stated course desirable in every school? What are 
the essentials of a proper course of music study? Methods of instruction.”’ 
She mentioned a sort of enlarged pin-cushion apparatus which she had used 
to teach the staff notation to blind pupils, and I took the opportunity to 
describe the maple planks and aluminum notes as shown on page 190. 
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__ In the evening the members of Convention were entertained at a concert 
mh by the teachers and pupils of the Indiana school, followed by a reception in 
_ the parlors. 

Thursday morning the subjects were: ‘‘Physical Culture; what are its 
legitimate aims? What are the necessary means by which proper provision 
_ will be made for the physical development of every boy and girl? What is 
_ the best method of teaching reading, tablet and machine writing, spelling, 
i arithmetic, geography, etc. An exchange of teachers between schools for 
i: the blind.’’ It was agreed that gymnasium work and exercise out-of-doors 
_ must be compulsory, because the weakest pupils are the ones most averse to 
_ taking measures to acquire strength. 

4 Mr. Dow described his teaching methods, and when I asked him why 
he had made no mention of pencil writing, he said he had found that the 
pupils forgot it soon after leaving school. A lively discussion ensued, show- 
- ing that pencil writing is still taught in many schools. One speaker pointed 
out that every blind man ought to be able to write a legal signature. When 
_ the blind men and women present were specially invited to give their views, 
_ every one of them was found to be earnestly in favor of pencil writing. 

f The exchange of teachers was treated in rather a jocular manner, but 
_ stress was laid on the recommendation that all teachers in schools for the 
_ blind should have normal training. They must acquire by practice the 
special knowledge for teaching the blind, and the visitation of other schools 
_ would be helpful. 

The election of officers took place on Thursday afternoon, Mr. B. B. 
_ Huntoon, who has served the Association many years as Secretary, being 
- unanimously elected President. | 

fs Thus closed a useful and most instructive meeting. As is not uncommon 
on such oceasions, quite as much information was disseminated during the 
- recesses as in the formal meetings. I was pleased to renew acquaintance with 
' many instructors of the blind whom I had met previously at St. Louis and 
- Boston, and also to become acquainted with the new members of the Asso- 
ciation. They impressed me as an earnest and capable body of men and 
- women, intent not merely on earning a living but anxious to do good. 

ti At the close of the Convention, I took the train for Louisville, Kentucky, 
- where Mr. Huntoon had kindly promised to show me through the American 
- Printing House for the Blind, and to help me find out some things I needed 
' to know about the methods of press-work in embossed printing. I have to 
thank him and Mrs. Huntoon for a very pleasant visit, and | was much 
- interested not only in the printing office but also in the excellent appoint- 
- ments of the Kentucky school for the blind. 


OUR BLIND CITIZENS. 


By Joun Macy in Everyzsopy’s MAGAZINE FOR Ocroser, 1908 (ABRIDGED). 


Blind men teach us that there is none so blind as those who see. 

7 Once I was in a smoking-car playing whist with three blind men. We 
had. an ordinary pack of cards with the denominations in raised points on the 
corners. The car was crowded and the passengers In our vicinity were 
pressed close about us. In this group one could see exemplified the kindly 
- ignorance of the public about the blind. For although we called our cards 
as we played them and discussed the plays, the spectators talked to one 
another and to me as if my blind friends were also deaf and could not over- 
hear... 
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This incident explains what a blind man meant who said to me that it 
was not blindness that kept him down, but the prevailing assumption on the © 
part of the seeing that the blind man cannot do what he can do. 

Tf all the instruction of good schools is lavished on a blind man and he 
attains a high degree of skill, his labor is arid and his ambition is but sor- 
row unless his fellow men employ his skill, record it the recognition without 
which no man has the heart for effort, and give for it the wage which is the 
laborer’s right. 

There have been schools for the blind in our older states for three-quarters — 
of a century and in the newer states for a generation. These schools are only 
for children, a small part of the .blind. Some of the state institutions are 
fuddled with politics. And in general the education of the blind suffers, as” 
does much American education, from the lack of trained men in the teaching 
profession, from the prevailing third-rateness to which, by withholding 
social honor and adequate money recompense, we have forced the manly 
occupation of instructing the young. 

Now, however, the worst of the old order is passing. Amateur assocla- 
tions, physicians, charity experts, women’s clubs, have united to bring the 
true needs of the blind to public attention, to open wide certain institutions 
which have fostered sham and incompetence, and to uphold the work of sin- 
cere and enthusiastic teachers. That there are many such teachers united in 
hopeful labor no one can doubt who attended the convention of the American 
Association of Workers for the Blind in Boston last year. There successful 
blind men and women from England, Canada, Massachusetts, California, 
and seeing teachers from a dozen American states met to survey new paths 
for the blind and to clear the rubbish from the old paths. 

_ What can blind men do? 

T have before me the report of the Royal Glasgow Asylum for the Blind 
in Scotland. In three years the average annual sales of work done by the 
blind in that institution amounted to nearly £30,000. The variety of occu- 
pations shown in the report is astonishing to one who does not know what to 
expect of sightless men. Here is pictured a class of twelve boys operating. 
typewriters in conjunction with phonographs. * Blind men are operating cir- 
cular saws, band-saws, and grindstones. A class of girls is working at power 
sewing-machines. The picture of the blind workers’ swimming-club shows 
a group of sturdy men who do not look as if they passed their days in selling 
shoe-strings or playing a fiddle on the street corner. We see boys at work 
with carpenters’ tools, learning basketry from a blind instructor, running 
foot-power turning-lathes; girls making brushes and twine netting; men mak- 
ing cork fenders and sieves. 

Visitors to the Jamestown Exposition may have seen the beautiful rugs 
and curtains manufactured by blind men and women under the supervision 
of the Massachusetts Commission for the Blind. Similar fabrics are being 
sold every day at the salesroom in Boston and at the new shop opened this 
summer at Manchester-by-the-Sea. The workmanship is excellent, and is all 
the product of hands not guided by sight, though done under the direction 
of seeing designers. The blind workers receive fair wages, and are happier 
than they have ever been before during their years of blindness. They are 
not geniuses, not ‘‘wonderful,’’ but ordinary blind persons, properly trained. 

The other day I saw at the rooms of the Massachusetts Commission a 
split-cane stool. The frame had been made by a blind man. The cane had 
been woven by another blind man. And a third blind man, the assistant 
superintendent employed by the commission, had taught the workers. 

Blind men have proved their skill in many occupations. They have 
established their ability as musicians, teachers, repairers and tuners of 
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pianos, cobblers, weavers, carpenters, basket-makers, mattress-makers, mas- 
seurs, typewriters, operators of private telephone exchange boards, farmers 
poultrymen, merchants, sales-agents, shopkeepers. The United Satan 
Census Bulletin shows that the blind and their friends have reported over a 
hundred occupations in which one or more sightless persons are at present 
Saas From this bulletin, of course, we cannot tell how well they suc- 
ceed. 
mi The question of pecuniary success aside, there seems no limit to the 
variety and degree of the achievements of the blind. Some one has said 
_ that a blind man can do anything but paint a picture. -Several of the blind 
_ weavers in Massachusetts, after working on designs furnished by the seeing 
: designers, have made excellent patterns themselves. 
; Tn intellectual pursuits blind men have attained distinction. Nicholas 
Saunderson, blind from childhood, was professor of mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in the first part of the eighteenth century. He lec- 
‘tured on. optics and the theory of vision! Henry Fawcett, blind at twenty- 
“one, became professor of political economy at Cambridge University, was a 
~ member of Parliament for twenty years, and, as postmaster-general in Glad- 
_stone’s government, introduced the parcels-post. A blind man, Professor 
E. D. Campbell, holds the chair of chemistry at Ann Arbor. Professor 


blind for twenty years. Prescott, the American historian, was nearly blind. 
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All thé world has heard of the eloquence of the Hon. T. P. Gore, the blind 


: 

d that he does not depend, or need not depend, so much on his sight as the 
_ arrogance of the eye leads him to believe. The head and the hand make the 
human being. In factories you will see operators doing deft mechanical 
_ work and hardly looking at the process under their fingers. You will catch 
_ yourself letting your eyes wander idly without interrupting many of the 
ordinary acts of daily life. Blindness makes some things impossible, many 
other things difficult. But the blind man suffers not so much from the dif- 
ficulties inherent in blindness as from the disposition on the part of the see- 
ing to draw in the wrong place the line between the surmountably difficult 
and the impossible. 

. One of the chief aims of the new movement for the blind is to fix that 
- line where the experience of the successful blind all over the world deter- 
- mines it. The second object is to diminish the difficulties by legitimate 
assistance. Another object, which is really first and fundamental, is to dimin- 
ish blindness itself, to annihilate preventable blindness as we have all but 
_ annihilated smallpox, and as we shall soon annihilate tuberculosis. 

a From one-third to two-fifths of all the sightless have been blinded by 
avoidable accidents, or by curable diseases which have been neglected or 
- ignorantly treated. One of the commonest causes of blindness is ophthalmia 
neonatorum, a virulent germ disease in the eyes of the new-born. The advis- 
_ able method of treatment by means of nitrate of silver should be known to 
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every physician. Information on this subject is being spread abroad among 
the profession and the laity by boards of health, oculists, and the medical 
associations. Happily, we are coming out of our wrappings of hypocrisy and 
false modesty and can tell the public that ophthalmia neonatorum is due to — 
venereal disease, that there are six or seven thousand blind persons in the 
United States who bear tragic witness to the prevalence of social sin. The 
moralist may find the evil as deep as he will in human conduct. The oculist 
is content to point out that almost every case of ophthalmia can be cured if 
taken in time; that every new-born child should be in the hands of a com- 
petent physician; that, in the words of the New York Commission, the con- — 
tinual blinding of babies in a civilized community is a crime. , 

A large number of cases of blindness results from accidents in factories — 
and machine-shops. Of the safety appliances exhibited in New York a year | 
or so ago Many were specially designed to protect the eyes of workmen. The 
problem of preventing a considerable part of adult blindness belongs, there- 
fore, to the general problem of securing better protection in the industries. — 
Here again our problem comes back to the public. And with the public, the 
millions of parents entrusted by nature with the important business of bring- 
ing up children, lies the duty which the educator, the physician, the philan- 
thropist, are powerless to assume, the duty of safeguarding the eyes of the 
young against sharp-pointed toys and other instruments of torture. There 
are optimists who believe that in time no mother in the land wil! allow her 
baby to play with the scissors, and no father will celebrate the birth of a 
great and free country by giving his little boy a hfe of blindness wrapped 
up in a cannon ‘cracker. 

Is it too much to hope that when our eighty millions of people shall have 
increased to a hundred and fifty million, the blind will not have increased 
commensurately to a hundred and fifty thousand? 

It is true that we do not know exactly how many blind persons there are 
in the United States, nor how many there were when the last census was 
taken. The enumeration of the blind by the United States census is, like all 
vital statistics for the nation as a whole, unsatisfactory. Blind persons can- 
not be registered like sheep or bales of cotton. And the democratic United 
States government lacks the power of other governments to compel a proper 
report on such undemocratic matters as birth, death, and disease. So far 
Massachusetts and New York are the only states that have made anything 
like a thorough census. The New York State Commission has individual 
records of 5,800 blind, but the legislature did not appropriate money enough 
to finish the work. The Massachusetts Commission is empowered not only 
to know, but to do; to promote the welfare of all the blind in the state; and 
the legislature gives it $40,000 a year. 

It is worth noting here that the commissions in New York and Massa- 
chusetts were appointed as the result of volunteer associations, which worked 
in the face of opposition on the part of established schools and recognized 
leaders of the blind; the women started both associations; and that those 
associations roused the schools and the legislatures of their own states and of 
other states. In Maine the new work for the blind, led by a blind man, 
received $20,000 from the legislature. Maryland, New Jersey, and Ohio have 
commissions. Cleveland, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Dayton, and other cities have 
new societies for the blind. This past summer the Illinois State Board of 
Charities appointed a commission to investigate the blind of the state. Chicago 
has taken the lead in the experiment of educating the sightless in schools for 
the seeing. Work for the blind has received a new start in many parts of the 
country. But the basis of all work is knowledge of the subject, and we do not 
yet even know how many blind there are. 
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‘e The ratio of blind to seeing established by the commissions in New York 

nd Massachusetts is about one in a thousand, more or less, in this nation. Of 

hese, fully three-fourths are totally blind, or, if not in complete blackness, 

na night where common objects are not distinguishable. 

_ Divided according to age, the number of blind increases with advancing 

years. For the old blind, perhaps a third of ‘all, nothing radical can be done. 

‘They must be cared for under the provisions for the maintenance of the aged. 

But they can be made happier by being taught ,imple occupations. Young 

persons, eager to do good, can visit them, read to them, entertain them with 

“music. © There has been provided for them a special type clear to aged and 

insensitive fingers, in which is a considerable library. This type was invented 

by a blind man, Dr. William Moon. | 

‘i At the lower end of the seven ages is found the smallest number of blind. 

Of all the sightless only about one in thirty is under ten years. But the blind 

hildren under school age are an important, if small, class. Their education 

must be begun early. Nurseries for blind babies have been established in| 
Brooklyn and Boston. Most blind babies, however, are kept at home, and at 

home the education must be carefully carried out if the children are to receive 

he best from the schools later in life. Blind children should be encouraged 
to romp, taught to dress themselves and eat properly at table. 

4 False pity, which consigns a blind child to a life of inactivity, is in part 

_ responsible for the physical disabilities that we find in the blind of school age. 

The blind as a class are below the average in physique through want of activ- 

‘ity and from thé very diseases which destroy their eyes. In the nursery, in 
the playground, is laid the foundation of a life of agility, dexterity, and self- 

dependence, or one of helplessness, morbidity, untrained muscles, and under- 
developed organs. Treat a blind child as if it were normal, let it mingle with 
‘other children, and encourage healthy naughtiness, meddlesomeness, and a 
tendency to explore. It is the child that “gives no trouble’’ and is content to 
lie in a corner for whom the mother has most cause to fear. 

‘ In any intelligent household the blind child can be taught the Roman let- 
ters, embossed on wooden playing blocks, and can learn to read Braille. All 
members of the family should learn Braille, not only for the sake of teaching 
him, but in order to write to him when he grows up and is separated from 
his relatives. Any one can learn the Braille alphabet in a day, read it rapidly 
(with the eye) in a week, and write it on a Braille machine (which costs only 
a few dollars) about as easily as one can learn to use a common typewriter. 

; When the child is of school age he should be sent to the nearest institu- 
tion. Unless the parents are able to afford private teachers, they should stifle 
_ the desire to keep the afflicted child with them. I have a letter from the 
mother of a blind child living near one of our best schools for the sightless. 
She confesses, apparently without sense of wrong-doing, that she has kept her 
son at the age of ten in ignorance, because she feared he might be ill-treated 
at the institution. Unkindness is not among the faults of those who manage 
our schools for the blind. i 

¥ The blind of school age, from six to nineteen years, include about one- 
tenth of the total number of sightless. For this class more has been done than 
for any other. There are in America over forty institutions for the general 
education of blind youth. The curriculum is like that in schools for the see- 
ing, with such special apparatus and instruction as are necessary to enable the 
blind to read and write and pursue the ordinary branches—history, geography, 
arithmetic, and so on. Like other public schools, some are good, some are not. 
- But most of the work in the schools is sincere, and it will become more intelli- 
gent and efficient the more widely the capacities and the needs of the blind 


are understood by the public. 
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It is found that not all the eligible blind children are in school. In New 
York state, of 600 blind minors over five years of age one-half were not in 
school, and at least 150 of these should have been. Even in Massachusetts 
several blind children who should have been in the Perkins Institution and 
were not there have been found by the commission. In Great Britain educa- 
tion for the blind between five and sixteen years of age has been compulsory 
for the past fourteen years, and it is also compulsory in Saxony. Compulsory 
education for every child will come in all American states some day.’ Mean- 
while zt zs the duty of the schools for the blind to seek out the children whom 
they were established to educate. | 

The greatest shortcoming of the schools is difficult to remedy, for it hes 
in part in the nature of blindness. We who see find our work in the world by 
experience, with or without the help of schools. The blind child must be 
specially trained to be blind and to work as a blind man; his only time and 
chance for such training is in the schools; he cannot learn his work when he 
comes to it, as most of us do. Such training the schools do not adequately 
provide, as is proved by the records of the graduates. Not all failures, of 
course, are due to the institutions, but when a score of graduates of one insti- 
tution who have passed the course in piano-tuning are found unable to tune 
pianos, and when intelligent graduates of another institution, on whom the 
state of Massachusetts has spent $300 a year, not to speak of the per capita 
expenditure which the endowed advantages represent, are found in alms- 
houses, still a burden to the state, something is wrong. ? . 

- The discovery of that wrong was one cause for the creation of the Massa- 
chusetts Commission and the New York Association. In Pennsylvania the 
Institution for the Blind went ahead itself, joining the new movement for the 
blind at the start. It reports that of the graduates of the new school only 
fourteen per cent. should be deemed failures. . 

Even where the educational methods are good in kind, the schools have, 
with some recent exceptions, failed to make enough effort to place their com- 
petent graduates in positions they could fill. The graduation exhibition 
before an admiring public has been the last occasion on which the school has 
slapped the graduate on the back and praised him. After that the school has 
shut its doors and has disregarded, or, as a dozen blind men have told me, 
despised, its alumni. Several finely educated musicians. from Massachusetts 
have told me that no official word was ever spoken for them to help them to 
opportunities to play in public. And those without talent for music have left 
school able to do nothing by which they could earn a living. The graduate 
all too often goes forth to join that great uncared-for group of the blind, those 
who have lost their sight in the midst of careers as seeing persons, and have 
not had even the training of a school for the blind. 

Lose your sight to-day, what becomes of your business to-morrow? The 
nature of the problem and its darkest difficulties any one may imagine. The 
extent of the problem can be computed. The register of the Massachusetts 
Commission shows that out of 3,800 blind persons in the state there are 
1,400 of a working age between twenty and sixty. Of these, after we have 
eliminated the successful, the well-to-do, the invalid, there are left 800 set 
down as able-bodied, dependent, and helpable, about a fifth of all the blind. 

From the ratio of the Massachusetts register we compute that there are 
from fifteen to twenty thousand in the whole country ablebodied, dependent, 
idle. To turn to profit and happiness all this human waste too little has been 
done, and in thirty of our states nothing has been done. 

There are in this country only ten or a dozen industrial workshops and 
homes that pretend to teach occupations to the adult blind. These shops 
employ about six hundred. In Great Britain, with less than half as many 
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blind as we have in America, are fifty shops, which employ thirteen or four- 
een hundred. The immediate, obvious need is for workshops and industrial 
schools in every large centre. Enough has been done in the shops already 
established to furnish a model for any one who is ready to take the work up in 
his community. 
. The Pennsylvania Working Home for the Blind, in Philadelphia, is the 
largest in the country. It was founded thirty years ago by a blind man. It 
mploys a hundred and thirty men in making brooms, mattresses, rag carpets, 
and in chair caning. The Connecticut Institute at Hartford, started sixteen 
years ago, is successful in giving a few blind men and women occupation by 
which they can earn a living at home. It is noteworthy also for its printing 
establishment, where blind persons operate presses, and stitching and fold- 
“ing-machines. The Wisconsin Workshop for the Blind makes a specialty of 
/ willow work. Everything from a toy basket to a willow cradle is beautifully 
made, and can be bought by whoever will send to 1823 Vhet Street, Milwau- 
‘kee. Six years ago Michigan established, with an appropriation of over a 
“hundred thousand dollars, a factory, an industrial home, an employment and 
information bureau for the blind. Two of the oldest shops are those connected 
-with the state schools for blind children in Massachusetts and Maryland. 
‘Good work is being done in industrial homes for the blind in Oakland, Cali- 
“fornia; in Brooklyn, Indianapolis, Chicago, and Cincinnati. A workshop has 
_ been opened recently in Colorado, and one will be opened soon in Maine. 
a The Massachusetts Commission is experimenting with new industries for 
“the blind, extending established and home industries, such as the manufacture 
of mops, brooms, rugs, and curtains, and is canvassing factories for the seeing 
to find new processes where the blind can work side by side with the sighted. 
a In New York the new work is more remarkable because it has been carried 
forward without adequate aid from the state or from private charity. It shows 
what may be done by energetic and intelligent women in any city, though it 
‘may be fairly doubted if two such women as the secretaries and founders of the 
New York Association live in every great city. They turned their home into 
~aschool and information bureau pending the time when money-drenched New 
"York should give them the salesrooms and shops which they needed. They 
have since moved into new quarters, but the income and the equipment of the 
- Association are still insufficient for the work it has to do in a city where there 
are 2,300 blind. 
- - The state school at Batavia finds that one-quarter of its graduates are 
self-supporting. The Institution for the Blind in New York City, supported 
by private endowment, and city and state aid, shows less than ten per cent. 
of its graduates in gainful occupation. A New York lady, Mrs. Ziegler, 
endowed the free magazine for the blind, one of the most generous things 
ever done for the sightless. 
Whether the new work for the blind be undertaken by state commissions, 
aac ity boards of education, or private associations, the programme is the same: 
~  I.—To register every blind person and keep the record continually 
revised. | 
—  I0.—To establish a central employment agency and bureau of informa- 
tion, where blind persons may meet employers and the work of the blind may 
be kept on sale. : é ; | 
«ILI. To find out by experiment, and by comparing the work done in other 
countries, what occupations in each community will prove profitable for the 
blind. This cannot be determined for all places by the experience of one 
place. The employment of the blind must be guided by the principles of 
_ business, by the conditions of the local markets, by all the factors which deter- 


! mine the profitableness of any occupation. 
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IV.—To provide trained teachers of intellectual and mechanical pursuits 
to visit the blind and teach them at home. It is better not to bring too many 
of the blind together into workshops and homes, but to keep them distributed 
throughout the community in which they must live. Besides, many of the 
adult blind, men and women, have domestic duties which make their absence 
from home for the whole of the day impossible or undesirable. 4 


V.—To establish trust funds or to secure regular state or municipal appro- 
priations to provide blind workmen with materials for handiwork, or with 
capital to start a small retail business. ] 

VI.—To enlist the interest of trades-unions and manufacturers in finding 
in factories processes at which the blind can work side by side with the see- 
ing. One great value of this is to make the workmanship and the capabilities 
of the blind familiar to all society. At present, for a blind man to go about 
the streets alone is so unusual as to warrant a newspaper paragraph. And 
when we have secured for the majority of our blind honest labor at a living 
wage, then we shall be ready: 

VII.—T7o establish scholarships for blind students. 4 

VIII.-—To provide more books for the blind at lower cost, including many 
books used in college courses. 

All kinds of efforts to give the adult blind a fair chance have been ee) | 
further in France, Great Britain, and Germany than in this country. In 
Great Britain the intellectual and talented blind are selected for higher edu- 
cation, and when they have become competent as musicians or teachers, the 
schools and the associations stand behind them and persuade vestrymen and 
committees to give them a hearing. 4 

We need such agents to advance the competent blind, to compel simply — 
a fair trial for blind candidates. It would seem that eae good organists are 
found in so few churches and church choirs are so notoriously bad, the blind 
ought to be encouraged rather than forbidden to raise the general average of 
church music. 

We also need organizations like the British and Foreign Blind Associa- 
tion to unite all the blind and find opportunity for them, day laborers as well 
as musicians. ; 

Employers are not to blame for assuming that “‘defective’’ workmen will 
do defective work. But the American business man is generous, and if he is 
approached by an interesting and enthusiastic agent, he is Yankee enough to 
“want to know’? all about the blind man. All that is necessary to secure a 
place for a competent blind person is to present his case to employers with 
tactful persistence. 

As has been indicated, England leads us not only in organized, aggres- 
sive work for the blind, but in the number and the scope of workshops. This 
is, in part, due to the fact that industrial education for the seeing receives 
more attention in England than here. The system in the old countries of 
fitting children for trade operates beneficially for the blind, because it equips 
the human being for his life work; whereas in America we throw one vast 
door of common-school education open to everybody. After school days we 
who see find our places, but much energy is wasted, and the handicapped are 
left behind in the hot race, instead of being carefully fitted to go as far as 
possible at their slower rate. Equality of opportunity is a fine motto to carve 
above the door of a public school, but it does not help to arrange the curricu- 
lum of any school of life. For the blind, classification according to ability, 
and economical nurture of whatever capacities they have, are absolutely 
necessary. 

In France the Association Valentin Haiiy has had its employment 
bureau, the Société de Placement, for more than fifty ven, and has placed 
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more than sixty organists in French churches and cathedrals. It maintains 
workshops, libraries, salesrooms. I have seen scissors, knives and beautiful 
lace made by its members. 

In Germany the Saxon system of “After-Care’’ illustrates the marvelous 
unity and co-ordination of German life, and also its paternalism. The blind 
live at their homes. Even the small towns have workshops. And over them 
all is the directing genius of the superintendents of the institutions for the 
ae who visit the individual workers, require constant reports from them, 
sh materials at cost, and help the workers to sell their goods. 
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It would be wrong to suppose that the blind in Europe live in an eco- . 


‘nomic paradise. The condition of the blind will always be hard enough every- 
where, and in some Huropean countries, in Italy, for instance, they are 
shamefully neglected. But the best work in Europe is in advance of the work 
- in three-quarters of our American states. And the best of our work has only 
recently become firmly established, though sporadic efforts of all kinds have 
_been made for two generations. The American people, with their abundant 
means, their generosity, their love of fair play, and their peculiar Yankee 
_ delight in human ingenuity, are sure to encourage the blind workman once 
_ they understand his needs and capabilities. Whatever is done for him by the 
schools, by the legislatures, and others technically in authority, the blind 
- man will be our neighbor, and we must see that he is helped to produce what 
_ he can, and that he sell the product. It is cheaper to teach him to earn his 
bread than it is to give it to him. 

But the economic argument is'a bloodless thing. This is a human prob- 
lem. The history of the dependent blind is full of eloquent and heart-break- 
ing arguments. 

} A woman who had been for years ata school for the blind but had 
learned to do nothing by which she could earn wages was one of those taught 
by the New York Association to operate a private telephone switchboard. 
- She is now employed by a New York house, and receives the same wages as 
the sighted operators. 

: The story of an old soldier who is making brooms in the shop of the 
New York Association is worth telling. The son of a German ship-builder, 
he received a mechanical training, left school early, and travelled in the 
East. He was shipwrecked in the Yellow Sea, and arrived penniless at San 
Francisco. He started to walk to New York, arrived there in seven months, 
and sailed for Germany. There he volunteered in the Austro-Prussian War 
' of 1866. He joined the engineer corps, and in the Franco-Prussian War 
’ saw three hundred days of continuous service, including the battle of Sedan. 
The din of war made him deaf, and he retired from service to become a lock- 
) maker. In 1884 he lost one eye from accident, and later came to America, 
leaving his wife in Germany. In New York he worked as a machinist. Soon 
_ the sight of the other eye was threatened, and he went to a hospital. All his 
4 savings were spent in the vain effort to save his sight. Unable to speak 
English, without friends, he drifted to an’ almshouse, and there he learned of 
his wife’s death in Germany. He went to the New York Association for the 
Blind. The next day he entered the shop, learned broom-making, and 1s 
no longer wholly dependent on charity. 

4 What of the thousands whose stories have not been told, in states where 
there are no associations to hear them? A woman 1n Towa writes that she 1s 
_ forty-five years old, a graduate of a school for the blind. She 1s competent in 
housework, sewing, and embroidery. All her life she has been ina happy home. 
Now her kinsfolk are gone. She asks how she can find a place to work, to sell 
the product of her skill. From North Carolina comes the story of a woman 
educated in music and competent to teach. Livelihood and pleasure are 
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denied her because she has no piano. Who will answer in Iowa and North 


Carolina? | 
Talk to the first blind man on the street corner degraded to beggary. If 


he is suspicious, whining, confirmed by habit in his life as a social parasite, 


remember that it is not his fault that his manhood has been debased. If he 
is ashamed of the label, ‘‘Pity the Blind,’’ eager to tear it off his breast, he 


can be brought before the boards of trade, the women’s clubs, any competent. 
and powerful society, and his story can be laid at the foundation in your 


community of a ‘‘Society to Promote the Interests of the Blind.’’ 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


The usual training in dumb-bells, bar-bells, clubs, and in free work, 


was given throughout the session in the gymnasium, Mr. Roney having 
charge of the girls’ classes and Mr. Green instructing the boys. The very 
young children, boys and girls, were in a class by themselves, their exercises 
consisting principally of marching with or without music. 

Until the deep snow came, and after it had gone away im the spring, the 


running tracks with wire guides, described in last year’s report, were much 


used by both boys and girls, but the pupils who had most need of out-door 
exercise were the ones most disinclined to take it. To make sure that all 
should get a ‘“‘breath of fresh air’’ at least once a day, I proposed a daily 
after-breakfast excursion, on a sort of go-as-you-please principle so far as 
speed was concerned, but all following the same course, down the centre 
walk on the Institution grounds, thence along Palmerston Avenue to its 
junction with Brant Avenue, back by Brant Avenue, Ava Road and the 
girls’ walk to the Institution. In the beginning there were a few hitches; 
John could not find his cap, or Mary had mislaid one of her rubbers, Henry 
wanted to practise on the piano right after breakfast, and Thomas preferred 
a run around the course before breakfast. But on the whole the scheme 
worked smoothly and well. The big girls and boys helped to get the little 
ones ready and looked after them en route; the pupils who had some 
sight guided those who were totally blind, until the road became familiar. 
To say nothing of the gain in health from this regular outing, it had a 
marked effect in the development of self-reliance. A new boy who was 
afraid to take three steps at the beginning of the session without a guide 
holding his hand would start out alone, before the end of the session, with 
a stick in his hand to touch the walk occasionally, and go over the course— 
about three-quarters of a mile—on the keen run, delighted to pass on the 
way boys who had better eyes but worse legs. The morning walk was not 
inaugurated as a race, but those who wanted to go fast were not forbidden 
to do so, and those who were inclined to dawdle or saunter were paired with 
active, sturdy fellows who set them a pace and compelled them to keep it. 
Our breakfast hour is seven o’clock, and during the short days of midwinter 
7.80 comes before daylight, but that is a matter of small consequence to 
people whose days are one long night. j 

Some of the pupils took occasional, but not regular, walks after class 
hours in the afternoon, accompanied by teachers, and in the proper season 
there was exercise on the football field. 

The regular field day was Saturday, June 6th, when a good programme 
of events was run off under the direction of Mr. Green, the Supervisor of 
Boys, assisted by Mr. Roney, Literary Teacher, and Mr. Clark, of the 
Brantford Y.M.C.A. The Minister of Education had kindly permitted the 
expenditure of a sum of money for prizes, and the entries for the several 
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a contests were numerous. On the following Mica evening, in the Music 

‘Hall, the prizes were distributed to the winners, as follows: 

& _ Fifty yards race for girls under 10: Geraldine McEwen, Mary O’ Neill. 
_ 100 yards, girls under 12: Gladys Thompson, Gladys Bickerton. 

--:100 yards, girls under 15: Doris Hawley, Gretchen Wyld. 

_ 100 yards for girls over 15: Eva Bullock, Alice Stickley. 

_ Spoon and egg race: Ethel Stevens, Edna Sage. 

a Fifty yards race for boys under 10: Sue Sherman, Roy Goldie. 

_ . 100 yards race for boys under 12: Fred Steele, Ener Ryan. 

4 ‘ 100 yards, boys under 15: Roy McCutcheon, Gustav Golz. 

| Three-legged race, 100 yards: George Skinkle and Harold Elnor, Roy 
| McCutcheon and Lionel West. 

, Half mile handicap: Roy McCutcheon, Leonard Sherman. 

, Senior broad jump: Thomas Kennedy, Harold Elnor. 

Junior broad jump: Gustav Golz, Byron Derbyshire, Roy McCutcheon. 

Putting 12. 1b. shot: T. Kennedy, C. Allison. 


. Two miles handicap: Jean Chatelain, C. Allison. 
i 100 yards for boys over 15: H. Elnor, T. Kennedy. 
4 : _ Tur Srarr. 


Minister of Education (in charge): 
Hon. R. A. Pyne, M.D., LL.D. 
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Farm AND GARDEN. 


3 ‘During the early part of the season rain was frequent and abundant, just | 

what was needed to assure good crops on the sandy and gravelly soil of the 
Institution farm, but later the continued drouth caused a disappointment of 
expectations. Hay and oats were not as productive as in the preceding year. 
The return of wheat and rye was satisfactory, though the quantity sown was 
small. Garden products, such as tomatoes, cabbages and early cauliflower, 
yielded well, but the late cauliflower did not head well, on account of the 
drouth. The early potatoes were good in quality, but few in the hill. The 
sample of late potatoes is excellent, but the quantity affected by the dry fall 
and early frosts. The field roots, carrots, beets and mangels, yielded well. 
Turnips promised well, but insect pests and dry weather have made the crop 
almost a failure. The summer and fall apples were abundant; the winter 
fruit not so plentiful, but both of better quality than last year. The crop of 
grapes was better than usual. Corn a splendid crop. 


VISITORS. 


I note with pleasure the improvement on the part of our friends in Brant- 
ford, and their friends from a distance whom they bring to see us, with regard 
to the hours selected to visit the Institution. Formerly, tt was the rule that 
they came after school hours on school days, and on Saturdays or Sundays, 
and the exception when they came in the hours when they were welcome, that 
is from nine to four on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fri- 
days. Gradually they are finding out that this Institution is a school, and 
that while we are glad to exhibit and explain our school work to the public in 
school hours, we have no ambition to conduct them through empty corridors 
and class-rooms after school hours; we do not want them on Saturdays when 
the teachers and pupils are off duty and the house is being cleaned, and we 
positively refuse to receive them on Sundays because the members of our staff 
are entitled to enjoy the day of rest like other people. We have had hundreds 
of visitors during the year from Ontario and other Provinces of Canada, as 
well as a few from the United States and Europe, and we think that most, 
if not all, of them carried away the belief that this is the proper place for a 
blind child, or one with defective sight, to come to for an education. There is 
nothing mysterious—nothing to conceal—about the Institution and its work. 
We want all the people of Ontario, who help to pay for the maintenance of 
the Institution, to understand its objects and its methods; then every eligible 
blind child in the Province will be advised and assisted to come to us for help 
and instruction, and the usefulness of the Institution will be extended. 
Besides the Minister of Education, Hon. Dr. Pyne, and the Deputy Min- 
ister, Dr. A. H. U. Colquhoun, whose visits to the Institution were highly 
appreciated by teachers and pupils, we had the pleasure of a call from Sir 
Frederick Bridge on May 8th. The Expositor of May 9th said :— 

Yesterday afternoon Sir Frederick Bridge and Mr. Archdeacon, accom- 
panied by Mayor Bowlby and Ald. W. B. Wood, Rev. W. H. Harvey, Mr. 
H. K. Jordan and Mr. A. G. Parker, made a brief visit to the Ontario Insti- 
tution for the Blind, where a short but excellent programme was presented by 
the pupils, under the direction of Mr. W. Norman Andrews. The guests were 
welcomed by Principal Gardiner, who introduced Sir Frederick to the pupils, 
telling him that they would feel acquainted with him and recognize him any- 
where, once they had heard his voice, though they could not see his face. Mr. 
Andrews, the musical director, said that in the short time at the disposal of 


the pee it would be possible to give only a sample of the work that was 
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_ being done in the Institution. He called upon Charles Duff, who played on 
_ the pipe organ the last two movements of Guilmant’s first sonata, opus 42, in 
- amanner that elicited the hearty praise of Sir Frederick. The choral class 
sang John Barnaby’s “Sweet and Low,’’ and part of the cantata, “What is 
_ the Flag of England,” one of Sir Frederick Bridge’s own compositions. Then 


Herbert Treneer played on the piano the Scarf Dance, ‘‘Air de Ballet,’’ by 


Chaminade. Sir Frederick addressed the pupils, commending their work for 


its accuracy and finish, which reflected credit alike upon them and upon their 


instructor. He told of blind musicians who had attained positions of emi- 


nence in the old world, and gave interesting reminiscences from his own career. 
He promised, if he got back home with his scalp still attached to his head, to 


remember the young people of the Institution and to reward them for the 


pleasure they had given him by sending them some scores which they would 
appreciate. Finally, Sir Frederick said he-would like to play for the pupils, 


_ which he proceeded to do, to the delight of all who heard him. Resuming his 


remarks, he suggested the purchase of a new and better organ, and then he 
went over and chatted with the vocalists, asking them numerous questions and 
appearing much interested in the replies. Before the party left the members 
of the staff were formally presented to Sir Frederick, who expressed regret 
that he could not make a longer visit. Seldom has there been a guest at the 


_. Institution who made a better impression, or would be more heartily welcomed 


again. 

Before leaving the city, Sir Frederick wrote as follows to the Musical 
Director: 

Brantford, May 8, 1908. 
Dear Mr. ANDREWS :— ? 

Allow me before leaving Brantford to heartily congratulate you on the 
excellent work shown by the students in music at the Blind School. 

The singing of the Choral Class was exceptionally good. I must espe- 
cially thank you and the class for the admirable rendition of my composition, 
“The Flag of England.’’ It certainly appealed to me to hear a Blind Chorus 
in Canada sing this patriot composition. Their training was all that could 
be desired, and they caught the spirit of the whole chorus as I intended. If 
I had conducted ‘The Flag of England’’ myself I could not have given a bet- 
ter interpretation. The playing of the organ and piano students was not only 
the result of cleverness and ability, but also showed that a master hand 
directed their work. 

Pardon me when I say I hope you will soon have a new organ at the 
School. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Freprerick BripGe. 


On March 26th, Mr. Fred W. Thomas, representing the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew in connection with the Church of England, visited the Institution 
and addressed the pupils in the Music Hall. 


LIBRARIES. 


The total enrolment of subscribers to the free circulating library is 149; 
the number of readers during the year, 59; of whom 13 had not used the 
Library in previous years. The number of books issued during the year 
wag 200, and the total number of books issued to subscribers since the estab- 
lishment of the library, 2,017. 

The purchases of New York point print books from the American Print- 


ing House for the Blind included complete sets of Progressive Readers and 


Spellers for all classes. 
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Cards for teaching the point alphabet and contractions to beginners were 
printed from our own type. 

Substantial additions in ink type were made to the teachers’ library, par- 
ticularly 1 in the departments of history, literature, natural history and domes- 
tic science, and such music as wag required in ink or in point was purchased. 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 


A. commodious brick building. 65 x 30 feet, two stories high, has been 
erected between the old shop and the gymnasium (Mr. James Wright, con- 
tractor), the lower story of which, divided into two rooms, will be used for 
the carpenter’s shop and instruction in sloyd; the upper story will be used for 
the tuning department, for the hammock class and for broom-making, if it 
should be decided to introduce that branch of industry. The new building 
will be occupied as soon as it 1s provided with heating apparatus. 


The appropriation for changing the system of heating in the main build- 
ing has not been expended, the plans not having been prepared in the Depart- 
ment of Public Works in time to have the work done during the vacation. It 
is hoped to get an early start at this much needed work in the season of 1909. 

The outside woodwork of the Bursar’s and Principal’s residences was 
painted by R. G. Ballantyne & Son. . 

The cellar area walls were rebuilt and raised, to keep out surface water, 
and the brickwork of the Institution and outbuildings, the Principal’s, Bur- 
sar’s, and Engineer’s houses was pointed and repaired, P. H. Secord & Sons, 
contractors. 

The eave-troughing and conductors were repaired where needed by Howie 
& Feely, tinsmiths. 

New floor and stalls on cement concrete were provided in the cow. barn, 
John Richards, contractor. 

Painting, varnishing and kalsomining inside the main buildng were done. 
by D. D. Taylor. The walls of the bell hall, which showed every year the 
effects of some bad work done and poor Material used a long time ago, were 
thoroughly cleaned and painted. 

Wood Brothers, plasterers, repaired the walls where needed. 

The stairway on the boys’ side, leading to the Music Hall, was altered to 
make it easier to get pianos up and down, and hardwood floors were laid in 
the large practice room and in part of the Music Hall, by P. H. Secord & 
Sons. 

The board walks were repaired, a swing erected in the boys’ playground, 
the baths and basins enamelled, the hardwood floors oiled and some painting, 
varnishing and kalsomining done by the Institution carpenter and baker. 


H. F. Garptner, 


Principal. 


Brantford, October, 1908. 
PuHysIctan’s REPoRT. 
Hon. R. A. Pyne, M.D., LL.D., Minister of Education: 


Str,—In presenting my annual report for the year ending September, 
1908, I am pleased to state that the health of the officers and pupils has been 
good, and that few cases occurred to cause anxiety. Perhaps the trouble that 
caused the greatest inconvenience was an outbreak of chicken-pox in January, 
which spread over a number of weeks. There was no serious trouble in the 
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welve cases that developed. We had them isolated comfortably in the rooms 
_ over the workshop, in charge of a capable trained nurse. | 
_ _ During the year there was the usual number of minor ailments and acci- 
_ dents requiring daily attention. The same difficulty was experienced as in 
' former years on the girls’ side of the house, with minor cases as of hysteria, 
__ etc., in not having a sick-room to receive them, where they could be treated so 

- much more satisfactorily. i 
During the year I have made frequent visits to the pupils’ dining rooms, 
_ and found that they are provided with an abundance of wholesome and nutri- 
_ tious food, to which the large majority do ample justice. The officers have 
remained particularly well during the year. On the closing day of the ses- 
' sion, Assistant Principal W. B. Wickens was seized with rather a sharp attack 

_ of inflammation of the lungs, which incapacitated him for a couple of weeks. 
_ He has made a perfect recovery. 

4 _I take pleasure in anticipating the improved steam-heating system of 

which you have approved. 
I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 
Your obedient servant, — 

i Joon A, Marauis. 
_ Brantford, September Ist, 1908. 
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By Ocurist’s Rerorr, 
, q To Hon. R. A. Pynz, M.D., LL.D., Minister of Education: 


~~. §rr,—TI have the honour to report the results of the annual examination 
of the eyes of the pupils. 
a I examined a total of twenty-six new pupils, fifteen males and eleven 
females; and forty-five pupils who were in attendance at former terms, seven- 
_ teen males and twenty-eight females. 
3 The sight of the new pupils was so deficient in all that no question as to 
eligibility needed to be considered. In two or three cases I found conditions 
' offering the possibility of improved sight by surgical interference. Naturally 
- most of these children entering have had all done that surgical skill could 
possibly do for them, but a few come from sections where these opportunities 
__ were not available; and on the other hand we find a few who from prejudice, 
_ or fear of operation, have refused to have done all that might be done. It is 
' hard to understand why a blind pupil, or the parents of a blind pupil, will 
_ refuse the possibility of some degree of vision, be it ever so small, simply 
_ from prejudice to operation, and especially where there is nothing to lose, 
supposing they should fail to be benefited. At any rate we find this to be the 
- position in an occasional case. 
? There is nothing very unusual in the various causes of blindness; the 
- usual high percentage of Ophthalmia Neonatorum being present. But there 
were fewer cases of accidental blindness, such as arise from mining accidents, 
gunpowder explosions, etc., in fact, with the exception of one girl who became 
blind at the age of fifteen from some brain lesion, the onset of blindness in all 
_ the new pupils was before the age of ten years. And this leads me to note 
that while this is the case, and further that while nineteen out of the twenty- 
_ six were blind when they were three years of age, yet the average age of 
~ entrance to the Institution this year is males 13 and females 14.6, in compari- 
son with males 13.5 and females 10.7 for last year. 
‘ Among the pupils who have attended former terms, thirteen of the forty- 
‘ five examined showed some degree of improvement in sight, nineteen no 
_ change, while three, from certain specific causes, had actually lost some. 
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There were few acute conditions requiring attention during the year; one 
degenerated eye was removed during the summer while the pupil was at his 
home, on account of spontaneous rupture of the ball; while one had to be 
removed from another male here, he having accidentally ruptured the ball, 
but as this also was a degenerated, disfiguring, practically sightless eye, th 
loss was slight. . 

Respectfully submitted, 
B. C. Brett. 
Brantford, July Ist, 1908. 


LITERARY EXAMINER’S REPORT. 
Hon. R. A. Pyne, M.D., Minister of Education : 


Sir,—In submitting my report I beg to state that I officially examined 
the various classes in the literary department of the Ontario Institution for 
the Education and Instruction of the Blind on June 9th to 12th, inclusive. 

In the following a detailed statement will be found. 


Mr. Wickens’ Classes. 


Arithmetic.— In this class of five girls and four boys the enswering was 
very creditable. The work consists of easy questions in fractions. ‘Two of the 
scholars had six answers correct out of eight, the marks of the class ranging 
from 25 per cent. to 75, with an average of 49. 

Geography.—Continent of Asia. This class numbered six giris ana tive 
boys. The marks assigned ranged from 25 per cent. to 100, averaging 77. 
The answers on the whole were good. 

Physiology.—A small class of four girls and five boys passed a good 
examination on the work, comprising the human framework, muscles, diges- 
tion, circulation, nervous system. The marks were from 84 per cent. to 100, 
with an average of 97. 

Reading.—The work is in point print. There are some good readers in 
this class, and some scholars who have been only a short time under instruc- 
tion read more satisfactorily than several of those who have been much longer 
in the class. The marks varied from 25 per cent. to 90, with an average of 54. 

Latin.—The work in this subject is of necessity elementary, as this is 
only the second year in which the subject has been taught and there is only 
one class for all. The work, though limited, has been thoroughly done, as the 
creditable marking will show. In a class of eight girls and one boy, the 
marking was from 57 per cent. to 100, averaging 84. 

Bible Geography and History.—This class consists of twenty-three boys, 
whose work for the session has been the Stories from Genesis and the classi- 
fication of the books of the Bible. The boys acquitted themselves well, with 
a marking of 25 per cent. to 100, with an average of 86. 

Spelling.—A good class of ten girls and fifteen boys, the marks being 
from 34 per cent. to 100, with an average of 91. 


Mr. Roney’s Classes. 


Arithmetic.—This is a junior class in Addition, Subtraction and Multi- 
plication, consisting of nine girls and sixteen boys, of whom some are very 
bright and others dull. Two in particular are worthy of special mention, 
one a French boy and the other a Norwegian, both of whom are certainly very 
promising. The marks ranged from 13 per cent. to 100 averaging 65. 
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__ .Grammar.—Limits, Parts of Speech; Analysis of Simple Sentences. In 
this class of nine girls and eighteen boys three got perfect marks, while others 
seemed to have no grasp of the subject. The marks varied from 0 to 100, with 
an average of 67 per cent. | 
~ Geography.—Limits, Dominion of Canada; Map and Book Work in Pub- 

lie School Geography. There are four girls and thirteen boys in this class. 

_ The marks ranged from 25 per cent. to 100, with the creditable average of 74. 
a. Physiology.—Digestion, Respiration, Circulation of the Blood. The 

_ marks given were from 0 to 100, with an average of 68 per cent. 

_ Reading.—F rst and Second Readers (embossed). This class of five girls 
_ and twelve boys all read well, the marks being 60 per cent to 100, averaging 
m 82 per cent. 

“a Writing.—Senior class consisting of seven girls and fourteen boys. The 

_ writing, on the whole, was good, the marks ranging from 35 per cent. to 85, 
with an average of 56. 


Miss Walsh’s Classes. 


Arithmetic.—Percentage, Brokerage, Simple Interest, etc. In this class 

_ of eleven girls and six boys the answering was good, though some of the 
' pupils are decidedly dull. Nine problems were given and two pupils had cor- 

- rect answers for all. The marks given were from 23 per cent. to 100, with an 

average of 52. 

English Grammar.—Parts of Speech, Definitions, Parsing and Analysis 
_ of Simple Sentences. This class of seven girls and fourteen boys answered very 

_ well, receiving marks 34 per cent. to 100, averaging 87 per cent. 

'  Geography.—Map of Ontario, Railroad System, etc., the Provinces of 
' the Dominion, with their capitals and products. This class of thirteen girls 
and eleven boys passed a good examination, the marks being from 38 per cent. 
to 100, with an average of 81 per cent. 

' ._Reading.—Second, Third and Fourth Readers (embossed). A class of 
_ seven girls and nine boys averaged 74 per cent., the marks ranging from 90 
— to 100, one girl receiving perfect marks. : 

a Writing.—Small letters, lists of words, no capitals. There are eleven 
girls and fourteen boys in this class. Some write very well indeed, but many 

are poor, the marks ranging from 20 per cent. to 90, averaging 44 per cent. 
“Object Lessons.—This is a large class of twelve girls and twenty-two 
boys, most of whom were greatly interested in the work. While I was in the 
 elass-room, the children gave an excellent description of the cow and dairy 

_ products and their use to man; also a description of the elephant and its 

uses. The formation of pearls and cork, the manufacture of pens in different 

ages, of pencils (graphite) and the growth and uses of the cranberry were all 

_ described by the scholars in a very interesting manner. ‘4 
a Bible History.—Limits, the Gospel of St. J ohn from Chapter xu to 

Chapter xxi. This class of Roman Catholic children, eight girls and ten boys, 
~ answered very well, with the exception of three beginners, and they all showed 
careful training. ; 

. Spelling.— Second Year of Rational Speller (point print). This class of 
six girls and fourteen boys received marks from 25 per cent. to 100, with an 
- average of 63. 


aS 


Miss Rae’s Classes. 


| Arithmetic.—Limits, Tables of Weights and Measures, Multiplication 
Table to twenty times twenty, Problems in four rules, Sharing. This class of 
- five girls and twelve boys passed a good examination, nine of them answering 


\ 
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five questions out of six. The others received from 20 per cent, to 76, the 


class averaging 72. 


Grammar.-—History of Language, Parsing. In this class of eight girls 


and seven boys, the lowest mark was 56 per cent., while two received perfect 
marks, the class averaging 84 per cent. 
Geography.—Map work of United States and South America, Products, 


etc. In a class of eight girls and eight boys, some received perfect marks, 


while others had little or no idea of the subject. The average of the class 
was 77 per cent. . 

Physiology. Skeleton, Bones ,Muscles, Skin, Digestion, Circulation, etc. 
In this class of eight girls and nine boys, some were very poor, but three 
received perfect marks. Three of the weakest in Physiology were very weak 
in Geography also. The marks ranged from 0 to 100, averaging 61 per cent. 

Writing.—Letters, words and sentences in pencil. In this class of seven 
girls and fifteen boys, one of the girls—a beginner— is not graded; of the 
rest, the marks ranged from 0 to 80, with an average of 36 per cent. 

English History.—Norman and Angevin periods. In this class there 
were nineteen girls and fourteen boys, and four others were away for reason. 
Three received no marks whatever; two 25 per cent., and two 34 per cent., 
while several received perfect marks, the average being 66. 

Canadian History.—Period before 1718; Biographies of Discoverers and 
Early Governors; History of Acadia. In this class of nineteen girls and thir- 
teen boys, three received no marks, while one obtained full marks, the class 
averaging 51 per cent. 

Bible History.—Limits, Genesis. Twenty-three girls and six boys com- 
posed this class, and they evidently covered the ground well, as the high 
marking from 50 per cent. to 100, with an average of 86, indicates. 

Spelling.—Limits, Books 4, 5, and 6 of the Rational Speller: In this 
class of fifteen girls and seven boys, all except one received full marks, which 
is a most gratifying result to both the pupils and their teacher. 

English Literature.—Limits, “The Tempest,’’ by Shakespeare; Prose 
Writers from 1763 to 1837; Poets of the same period. In this class of four- 
teen girls and six boys, good work has been done in the study of the authors 
of the period named. The examination of the class on Shakespeare’s play, 
“The Tempest,’’ proved enjoyable and interesting. As the class is composed 
of senior pupils, a firmer grasp of the subject is possible, as well as an appre- 
ciation of advanced work. With very few exceptions, the pupils did well, 
ranging in marking from 34 per cent. to 100, with an average of 80. 


Composition.—Essays written by thirteen girls and six boys were handed | 


to me for examination. The subject was “The Passing of Arthur.’’ In sub- 
ject matter most of the essays were good, the spelling poor and the writing 
bad. Many of the mistakes in spelling were in a measure pardonable, as the 
pupils evidently spelt the sound of the words regardless of orthography. The 
chirography was good in only occasional instances; the type-written samples, 
with one exception, were well executed. We must bear in mind, however, 
that unless a pupil has partial sight it is impossible to correct a mistake. 


Miss Lee’s Classes. 


Arithmetic.—Limits, Addition to 18; Multiplication Tables to 7 times 
20; Roman Numerals to C. In this class there are six seniors and nine juniors 
and the marks ranged from 25 per cent. to 100, with an average of 68. 

Reading.—Alphabet (letters and characters in point print), First Reader. 
In this class there are fourteen and the marks given were from 50 per cent. to 
100, with an average of 85. One of the boys who last year had to have his 
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d guided is now able to follow alone; in consequence his advance is quite 
marked. Another boy, still at his letters, seems incapable of making progress. 
_ __ Spelling.—Words of three letters, Names of Familiar Objects. In this 
class of fourteen the youngsters did well, the marks averaging 90 per cent. 
__ Bible Geography and History.—Story of the Boy Samuel: History of 
David; Commandments; some of the Psalms. This class of fourteen children 
_ showed by their answers that they have been carefully trained. 
_ Kindergarten.—In this class the children were all busily engaged in pic- 
_ture-sewing, folding, weaving, making clay models, leather-lacing, etc. The 
accuracy shown in the articles made was more than ordinary. Any person 
would be amply repaid for the time he would spend in visiting this little bee- 
hive of industry. 
a Miss Haycock’s Classes. 


' Bible History.—Limits, from Genesis to end of First Samuel. Twelve 
girls and one beginner compose this class. They passed a creditable examina- 
tion, receiving in marks from 10 per cent. to 100, averaging 71 per cent. 

_  Spelling.—First Book (Rational Speller) to section 61 in Second Book. 
'In addition to two beginners, whose marks are not counted in grading the 

‘class, there are eleven girls and seven boys. The marks ranged from 50 per 
cent. to 100, with the high average of 93. 

ow Miscellaneous. 

g _ In addition to the Literary Department I was requested to examine classes 
‘in the Industrial branches. In Domestic Science Miss Lee hag a class of 
twelve girls who receive instruction in the rudiments of cooking and the gen- 
eral care of a house. 

_ In Knitting and Crocheting, Miss Haycock, assisted by Miss Burke, has 
“a large class. The careful instruction is shown in the many samples of excel- 
‘lent workmanship. The faithful training in this practical subject must prove 
of great benefit in the home life of these pupils. : 

_- Sewing and Darning.—In this very important subject I found a class of 
' girls under the direction of Miss Baird. The pupils were busy at their work, 
and the samples of the result of their industry reflect great credit on them 
_ and on their instructress. 

Bead-Work.—Under the direction of Miss Cronk, splendid results have 
been attained, nearly five hundred pieces having been made by a class of about 
thirty. While some of the articles are for ornament, many are very service- 
able. 
| Miss Hepburn has a class also in bead-work. 

_ Basket-Making and Cane Seating.— Mr. Donkin has charge of about 
thirty-one boys and their work shows careful training. 

 -TIn the manufacture of hammocks and horse nets Mr. Lambden has the 
oversight of seventeen boys. A ready market is found for the output. The 
finished articles inspected were of a superior class. Slate-making, book-mak- 
‘ing and map-making also are under the direction of Mr. Lambden. 

_ Physical Culture.—A class of seventeen intermediate girls under the 
direction of Mr. Roney went through a series of movements with dumb bells, 
as did also a class of twenty boys with Mr. Green as instructor. 

All of the foregoing is respectfully submitted. 


S. F. Passmorg, M.A., 


Examiner. 


WY ay 


‘Brantford, July 9th, 1908. 
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Report on Musica INSTRUCTION. 
Hon. R. A. Pyne, M.D., Minister of Education: 


Srtr,—In presenting my report on the Musical Instruction given at the 
Ontario Institution for the Education of the Blind, Brantford, I am glad to 
be able to say that good, earnest work is being done by both teachers and 
pupils, and that the standard maintained in previous years is well sustained. 
The examinations of the Toronto College of Music, with which the O.I.B. is 
affiliated, resulted in eight pupils passing various examinations of the Col- 
lege this year, as will be seen farther on in this report; and one of these 
pupils, Herbert Treneer, obtained the high distinction of a Diploma in both 
piano and organ playing. That examinations exert a healthy stimulus 1s 
shown by the better work of the candidates who are taking a course such as 
that prescribed by the Toronto College of Music. 

The Musical Director, Mr. Andrews, had this year a class of thirteen 
for Teachers’ Normal training. He used an ingenious method, invented in 
the United States, by which, through the means of movable metal castings, 
blind teachers are enabled to teach sighted pupils the various signs used in 
the staff notation. The pupils in this Normal class seemed to readily grasp 
the system, for they are quick to describe the various characters, and easily 
set out, on the five-grooved “‘staves,’’ short musical phrases. Members of 
this class also gave demonstrations of the methods they would make use of 
in teaching; and three students gave exhibitions of their abilities as choir 
trainers. ; 

The choral class of forty-three members did better work than ever; the 
class is larger; it is fairly well balanced, and is enthusiastic in its work. 
Several part songs, including the opening chorus of Sir Frederick Bridge’s 
Cantata, ‘‘The Flag of England,’’ were sung in really good style. 

The organ in the Music Hall is a very old instrument, with poor action, 
and should be replaced by a new one, with modern appliances. A good con- 
cert organ, which need not be a large one, would prove much more service- 
able to the organ students, and would much enhance the value of the musical. 
department of the Institution. 

The annual examination, which was held on the Ist and 2nd of June, 
was conducted under the heads of Piano, Organ, Singing (solo singing and 
choral class), and Theory of Music (including Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Musical History). Fifty-one pupils have been studying music this year, of 
whom all but two or three take up the piano, six the organ, five solo singing 
and six musical theory. 

The piano students are divided into five grades, and grades I. and IT. 
are subdivided into Classes A, B and C. In class A of the first grade there 
are three beginners, who are properly started upon their course. In class B 
there are six pupils, of whom two are most promising, three are fair and one 
slow. Of the nine pupils in class C, one is very good, the others are doing 
fair work. In grade II. there are seventeen pupils; of the ten pupils in class 
A two promise well, seven are fair and one is slow. In class B there are four 
pupils, of whom one is very good, two fair and one slow. Of the three pupils 
in class C one passed the first examination of the College of Music, obtaining 
honours. Of the other two one is good, the other fair. As in former years. 
I find that the foundation work-of the junior pupils is being well laid and a 
good class of music used for instruction. 

In grade III. are seven pupils; three of them are promising; the others 
are doing fairly well. Two of the pupils in this grade passed the second 
examination of the College of Music, one of them with honours. _ 


™ In grade IV there are eight pupils. Two passed the second and third 
minations, respectively, of the College, obtaining first-class honours; the 
ying of these may be styled as excellent and full of promise for the future. 
Five pupils in this grade presented themselves for the third examination of 
he College; they did not pass, because they were not ready; but they may 
e encouraged to try again, as, with the necessary preparation, they should 
ucceed. The other pupil in this grade plays fairly well. 

_ The single pupil in grade V., the highest, this year obtained the piano 
loma of the Toronto College of Music. Herbert Treneer, the pupil who 
ron this distinction, is a very capable pianist, as well as a good all-round 
ausician, and well deserves this testamur of his musical work at the U.1.B. 
_ There are six pupils in the organ class, divided into grades III., IV. 
d V. Of the three pupils in grade III. (the junior), two are doing very 
ll; the other is fair. The two pupils in grade LV. play quite well; one of 
m obtained both the first and second organ examinations of the College of 
sic, each with first-class honours. In grade V., Herbert Treneer passed, 
ith first-class honours, the third examination of the College, and 
btained the organ diploma. He played a varied programme of organ music 
with conspicuous ability. 

' This year there were five students examined in singing. It is gratify- 
ing to know that vocal work is taken up more than formerly, and it is hoped 
he number of singing pupils will increase from year to year. One of the 
yomen students showed promise in the singing of two songs; two of the young 
nen, baritones, do very fair work; a tenor shows ability, but lacks restraint; 
while a bass, possessing a magnificent vocal organ, gave good rendering of 
slassical songs. This last pupil passed the first and second vocal examina- 
ions of the College of Music, obtaining, respectively, first-class honours and 
honours, in the two examinations. 

_ Six pupils were examined in one or more branches of Musical Theory; 
three of these passed the first year Theory examination of the Toronto Col- 
lege of Music, obtaining first-class honours in each of the three subjects, 
Written History, Musical Harmony and Practical Harmony. The other 
three wrote papers set for them in Harmony, Counterpoint and Musical 
History, obtaining, respectively, 59 and 65 per cent. on the Harmony paper, 
64 per cent. on the Counterpoint, and 80, 60 and 56 per cent. on the History 
‘paper. These results are excellent, but the higher marks obtained by the 
candidates for diplomas show the stimulus which is exerted by outside 
examinations. 

The work of several pupils in the tuning class was heard, and that of the 
most advanced was found to be eminently satisfactory. These graduating 
pupils are deserving of the recognition of the piano trade, and should prove 
as successful in their vocation as many of their predecessors have been. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servent, 
a | W. E. Farrcioves. 
Toronto, September 14th, 1908. 
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ONTARIO INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 
STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR Enpine 30TH SEpremBzr, 1908. 
I.—Attendance. 
ae Male. Female. Total. 
Attendance for portion of year ending 30th September, 1872. . 20 14 34 
sy for year ending 30th September, 1873............ 44 24 68 
«s ‘4 iy TVS 7AS ASN Meee Se 66 46 12 
6 ‘t a PSTD Gi haem, Face )-y 89 50 139 
3 i s 1 ole esa PRIS CAN Pt 84 64 148 
oi ii ie EST Tate eck 76 2 148 
<6 tf Me Ro Vige Santa GN ALG Su 91 84 175 
i ‘A i AeA Mahe VeuTil es a ON ey ty 100 100 200 
6 # “Al Aaa ABIL AGRE 105 93 198 
s rt oF AS Le OR. 103 98 201 
ae as (3 USSU tUN eae, 94 73 167 
a a oi 1 BBS yr ain aan 88 72 160 
* vit Leet UP Ne Tey 71 69 140 
ss id Re tots Pana Ava Sana 86 74 160 
i tf ti 1 SBO ME Wena 93 71 164 
He iS TSBs ae 93 62 155 
i A Mh TB RS eee ation 94 62 156 
es ii Se pHa een 99 58 167 
as Hi a LBC ama teraragys 95 69 164 
ae ih ESOT Taken 91 67 158 
af di a fet VANE aren y aS Oe 85 70 155 
a if Ni Lee Me A RS 90 64 154 
* i “ eek GAM PMR AOA Leet 84 66 150 
ae . if, ESOS yap enw etart 82 68 150 
sé ‘f i ESIG ULL eer ae 72 69 141 
iy i iN ABO. ge mats oa 76 73 149 
i ‘ a LOOBe uee aN 74 73 147 
As rf it iB She ance saatale oa ra 148 
nt ‘a if TOO Mieke NaN tah, rips 67 144 
tf i if OT eae sans i ee 72 66 138 
i is i OO 2 ce Mh ora. 68 70 138 
Fe i i AES 0 aca AA 67 64 131 
54 wf, ue POO Sint ie tens 68 66 134 
G us vi DOR eta 8. onli 67 74 141 
of i * LOD er anG Ries (icteata 71 76 147 
i bh ay ES) Ur Red: les Lam V2 ips 144 
Ms nf i 4S Voy ei ein oh SANE 71 68 139 
II.—Age of pupils. 
Maat No. — No. 
Seven VERT A Welries ver es peels Ae 5 Eighteen VOaIS. \. 2 Sabu ieee 8 
Eight ST OE Rf OR er an fay) 2 Nineteen Sn” Mirarps che ae «ae an 1 
Nine beget PN ns guatsn MES erate) ea ¢h 6 Twenty — RY NORTEL 2) 0c 8) 
Ten BEA FURL Wy ORCAS, Aap UN 7 Twenty-one Ney OER LES Firs. 8 
Eleven SS amie Setar eaerciy are ent Ne 6 Twenty-two TA fel A OR See 3 
Twelve oF NATAL anata a 13 Twenty-three tr Siri. 25 neta eer 5 
Thirteen PR aae Ts ON NALS POLO oye 9 Twenty-four OE NTR LOR Sot een 1 
Fourteen PERO ME M OR cai HOTED, Py ninth nls 12 Twenty-five Cee e Ted 2 
Fifteen Oh cidhne dhl tae tcc Mana 12 Over twenty-five years.............. 7 
Sixteen Witte eat ee MSAD AUS aia 13 ’ 
PevenLeem yn iC crat. Wiens, ne al v1 Totals vene cn. wae e eee 139 
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III.—Nationality of parents. 
iat _ No. ete No. 
erican. eee ee cee a Fh de oe eNomwerian 64). pay Setar ene a 1 
AGIAN. .... +22 22-- sete eee cece 19 PEATE is iad Cassie Kistner tte pana 1 
erm hte eo) 30 COBOL: la ocean apie ott WNC en tae 11 
wee eee cee eee werent eee ees 9 VR WI. Vides a tein os wie aioe eee ¢/ 
ere e eee eee tee e eee eee eee 1 ASHES) 5 ME CIR MTNA AA PS LA AMM MGR I fh" 1 
Eee et rehch aN oe cle tile le ie ti 1 
an. 2 ips sik APU ag ae aa 1 ote ae en ue hi see IE Rea 139 
EIA ei pels els sls nies ein ooo ws os 1 
1V.—Denomination of parents. 
area No. ee No. 
UTED NS 012) 6s San Sas ona 1 ALN AOLODIRE Nie ei DCN POEM un SNA 2 
n gregational aROMal a feral rauanevert teint se 1 BUT N otek G2 e We mMe RE WMO sce RRM tt bed nie ad 2 
BM CN k isis teiahitahouhare welt 6s 6 UPA iG coi Laat SOIR LR AE INTE CEU RT 1 
OS ESA Ae 0 a L' Greek Catholiew es Voy user had i 
POOL ATL ose.) cicis she's NEV. sf AS he 42 DUES Ore ste CLI RDR A ROBT ACA. a habs a 2 
ats Ah ty SRE SRNR nt ta a Bo aoe 
Beare Patients the 3.0r Gee hel ks a v2 fei: 8 AMPA Ue MCA gen IAN Vode 189 
PEA LOOUG HO melon dE Ree. . 25 
V.—Occupation of parents. 
Tied No. — ey No 
Beil e": bs 2a RR A 1 Mac sts) eyar le naan aN eta Ng Mi 
So LPTRET oa lt) sh Al ee : 1 Marble Dealer iar hi ag Ie ck ki 
ee srt vsiace cites S)ae te a's 1] NEEPCO ATS cule ite aleve gs vdhchl) sowie oe alain 4 
ey ern rac wees 2 IVETE GAT ye Cah en Raia shane aban See at gid oka 1 
BEELER Chr Ser ts Yisval ol ci ee atera Ps 8 d's 2 LUI Rai 2d Get Mah Rpg ek gun HP eR 1 
ME OLICS Oe ie wl sols woh ce 1 TLIC a ules Gh eee i Rat MUR RRA MauS A 1 
EONS ae ke ie eek w vcs soa. 4 Per Ger  iccboiie vacvere Aan Os UE a Nai an 1 
UNS CNR RE iP BS a a 1 LS GRA. aa NR EOE AE IRMA PIS See u 
MGCL Beals hy aici el ae, pits on yee 1 PIaeterer ee a Ne i ANE eI 2 
ey slate Ab ena de Ra ea vee ; PUY GICTAII ohne otvaiabatsn/ ot oan Sik ole ainiotg 1 
pA Sate aN ALE A 1 Php DORs aya dace a wrest ened ee aieie aie ane a ui 
Ree a eae Sek ease nb a awneer * 1 POLICET RAID te re pyats ns tavesg se No eb aeae ah 1 
Be PLOT eee ye ike alse aes ¢ 1 SAILORS cobieae cl tae SRP SEIU MN AIL Z 
~ ohh Rega Ae aA Ae ae AR 1 Shoemaker sis eyo « mle = islet euante pneu 2 
UTS Lalit Pa UA ARR 1 Railway. Cmployeeain i. ¢ ss saccminel: ar | 
PMN ei git) a fase tie a's a> 2 RANCHER. ay ai islet ais coats Wah nate 5! 
Ia ya alee UA da UN a a 41 CPA TATL Gt Le nN iar orlahco sa aie lois CMM te TC 1 
BE Mem eit ia aly sh lala 6 vA Peat CTR he Vyiel aa ener sara. alte 5) aa eee ORARE SHE 2 
“LEO Mh OAR RUAN, Ora il a AN 4 Mg mtg sd Coy o> ON NOE aaa ie Pres gel, yi 
BeMvent OL1CET. i. 5. es se ee ees vi Teamsters........ ASAIN SA PEN ARSE 4 
sco 4h Chey eh RA tS COR RAs ae a 1 A WWeats gata ntspeiiry # Mumelan ponte ake CRN ki a 2 
SN NIA Oi Aa ep ats a A a WW Ar@DOUSEINATI: oss 2 uc4 a Gas et anenelseannl libel es 1 
tel-keeper ..... Be RE Na ae ‘ HPN Un eno wie wow he dane scout bata nae e 5 
RR EE dee Ny aos glue 24 eae 
“Se ee : PR gs H.C a NOR 1 TOTATEL TL wie clas ance mie cata teen enny eve 139 
Re ese hie sc ere ts.0 ene , 1 


VI.—Cities and counties from which pupils were received during the official year ending — 
30th September, 1908. 


THY REPORT OF PAE 


County or city. = 

= 

District of Algoma Ula velicun ae 4 
City of Bellevillesg:s nue nes 
County, ot Brant iis sisi wine 1 
Gitycor Brantrordy aciy acme e | 1 
County of | Bice Wiis ies T 
Carleton ee earns : 

- Daileriadaenicce wae 1 

‘f Dondae ven. es aiae : 

tf DURA eo Sew 1 

Noy Lea oie any Aye ean Bf 

fy NFS ch Sa el cal Aang 3 
i Brontenae se. oly ve, 

v4 Glengarry sie 1 
er Grenyile 5) hao me 

oy CORGN Laan ene ean 1 
Cityor Gitelomese eine 1 
County of Haldimand......... ane 
“s TLADUELOR ne Ve site 

ie FOIL OUT te Ua cents ete 1 
City Of Hamilton ie ive untied 
County Of Elastinga uhm Mind 
PUrOm yy eee 3 

Cityot) Kingston io soon 1 
County OU NOME) sa ees Eh lae 1 
LATA DEOMI Ole tna 5 

‘s Teececieey von tare 3 

ay anarkk ah aah ele 2 
i Benno Vetoes) Capes soe 
i TINE OT anc) NNR 
PALOLLONOOBG (uae uRU ole. si 
County of Middlesex.......... Hf 
District of Muskoka. 3022200. ED) 


; Mm bobo: 5 bo | Female. 


a ee ee 


eeeele 


: bobo eS be Rhee: Pos GD fon) | Total. 


bo GOAT ON: ROH: 


eececelesn 


boob: 


[o8) { ‘ 
County or city. qa 2) £ 
= |e | ee 
District of Nipissing? onto nye. ote 3a 
Caunty OL NOnolk oo ceo aia aa Zi 
ms Northumberland. . aR gl 25 
sh OTA Oe elas 5 eee weal on 
City 0b Oberg een. o ta: Srna te 4, 4 8 
County OLORIOTOR Ts) au wrens A Nyce 4. 
Oe lee eee gteane pa al pe 
4 Perbh as tin eee Leteces 1 
a Peterborough ...... esses 2 
i Prince Edward..... Srurrrer 
ny PRESCOLEN Wiig Mare ete 2 he ees 2) 
mh Reni new x orco ene, vee ao Jbp.l.  a 
i Euissetl es yates dors ee Loe 2 
City of St. Catharines......... se ta 
tO HSE ROT ARUN cents Abang PP yee 
Ai UR EULEOT CY nls a ateeance Mae 1 ip 
County OLMSUMCOC: Wak ae ave ale 1 ea ae | 
SGOPrMONES cease wea Waa te) 
City: Ol) ROronta new. . Posse ee 
County Of i Viachowen tei, le as ct Hae 
Waterloo...... Taghitar 
i Welland tif osu Rosralk bs | 
fi Wellingtons: ti We » fel eed 
in Wentworth ..... .. yi | ees 
‘ NAC a Pe geil Pens A or eae 
*Saskatchewat. ci eee nes pill a 
PAT DOrtale si ivvce ace shu alain 1 2 
PENT RTA LOR A dae ae sale es Core A ape 
PBritish Golam big sy coue: atte Durie 
District of Parry Sound )..Jo../.0.4.. pene Vee 
Otel a Sie eee (E268 


VII.—Cities and counties from which pupils were received from the opening of the Institutio a 


County or city. 
District-of Alvoman i) ich. cons 
City of Belleville.............. 
County. OL: Brantr el weeese sei 
City of Brantiordinnse sie eaens 
County OF DOACe SV shen a es 

Carleton unr oieta 
A ‘Dufierin Heyes. 
“S Dundas oka 
F Durnainese ick 
a Hien Mee tonhenicn 
i TEMBER aT ee ae 
i. Frontenacs. ositivan. 
C Glengarry hse 
Grenyillege iano 
_ Ce acu ume Ae tochees apie th! 


City of Guelph 


see ee ere eee eo wee 


*On Payment. 


till 30th September, 1908. 


oS | Female. 


bo 
WHRNrFWOMDRWHNH HAH > 


jet 


pt pe 


et 


County or city. < 

: = 

County of Haldimand......... 4 
ay FTAltOn . vm cs reusreteres 7 
City ot ittamilion sss.) Sasee ee 14 
County Of Tlastin gas ack ces 5 
FLULouei 35 se aes 13 

CACY FOL RID SStOn oo a nok ae 7 
County OPN ILO TG 9.2 sian palate erate 10 
TA COM Sy parel tees cee 19 

ie Vedas S08 wat eoane 14 

vi anaricn notes ee 4 

nf Neh ated cpp haps Far A 

re TATION ae on). sae ee 3 
aityrot London Mee wavaccuain sa 11 
District of Nipiwesing cy pce. bees 7 
County of Middlesex.......... 10 
District‘of., Muskoka oc ao ig) 3 


DP OWH PAD PH OLD & OL 


a 


a ies © aa a- 
2S ew ; ‘ 
& Z / “2 
“a ~ 4 . 
; a 
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sie 


County or city. 
County OMNOLIOLR Nor. vii a yn o2i2s 
ee Northumberland . 

Me COM PATIO! Lock. scl ae e 
IV OL CELA Waa emis Kini s ota 
County DAO TORGN IGS 5 a '5K. 5! +o) « wis 

CO ulti laaicithe sas 
st GPUs vere citvis nw 
te Peterborough ...... 
te Prince Edward..... 

By HPEECOLb as sie ols cress 

PML UCT POM slaves. hiv + jes 

ie SSO Lie A vida tele 'e Gis 
_ City of St. Catharines......... 

SOMO eY LOMAS |c(s 124-6. is 4c + 
PRE SETA LLOECINE ow Wid cls siya eee's 
County BE OMI COR Gig aid disses eo = 
. BEOEMMOM bye sihs tees Cais 


till 30th September, 1908.—Continued. 


| Female. 


r= 


: 
HEH DNWO: NNOFPROOSO 


. 


22 


5 


“*Saskatchewan 


_ VII.—Cities and counties from which pupils were received frdm the opening of the Institution 


¢ 


County or city. 


City of Toronto 
County of Victoria 
Waterloo 
Welland 
Wellington 
Wentworth 
York 
*Province of Quebec 


oc eee eee oH Ho ew 
esc eee eee eee 
e@corte e teow ee 


66 


oo ee es oe wo Oe 


66 


66 


¢é 


Cee ee ee 


*United States 
*British Columbia 
*Manitoba 
District of Parry Sound 
* Alberta 


oe 0 oe oe eo ew ew Oo oO ® 


see ep ee amo eae 


mel) 6) eas) 0 6/18, O), 8)\8)| Ow! frerval) @\yai)\w 1S 


ooo ev oo oO 8 


ose ees ee eee ee Pee oT eB eee 


2 

x las} 

Pdi anes 
62 | 46 
SD 

Oras 
65 

LO As 
10°1/10 
18 | 16 
a 

3 5 

en ee 

Se 

fa 

‘i 2 

495 (383 


*On Payment. 


VIII.—Cities and counties from which pupils were received who were in residence on 
30th September, 1908. 


o © 
| Sin . Se ies 
County or city. eS S £ County or city. a | & 
eS Peca ar ee = \|m) & 
District OfeAIZOMaA, Hose)... Brien 4 ||County of Norfolk ...........- SS ae Ve 
GiLvVOW Beeville see eet sl 6 AED AON EN ah Northumberland . se OU a a 
@ounty; OF Drang on. oi. fe os). ee 5. Ei Viacaee aay vd tf Ontario ye ee gn. Wain QUE a dai 
CILVSOV DB ralelOldrn si cs. 3h). 1| 21 8 |City of Ottawa..............-- 2-08 5 
County OPES ETI CO Pel cell oflb go NESE ua as County Of Oxlord wok. wal ee LONE 2 
RO AMNETOMU Bele caeut a cts (ia) « IN LA Peel Loew tase PUA nse eee 
PACE cet eek. PW ets ie Hi Perce eae yaie ast AiG ay PI aR ect 
iy VEVET a6 Ey Moe OLAS: ee Be ae 4 Peterborough ...... Mya Me's 2 
i Warhiaraie sei saws 4 LN aD tt ie Prince Edward..... seat aes ip Boi 
a HUTA ho stale alata Ba aN ON ee i PYeEScOte ys. (es .!s aha ales SANA NY 1 
a FORE K NG hl urhs bre yes vst ai Uh age ee Renire wy icici: SM ONG OL a 
vy Prontenae oe ce shy! } ] 1 KK Russel aw ae We ae 2 
e (TION OAITN ont laine ss 1) 11] 2 || City of St. Catharines......... EOE ans Oi etre 
A CTYON VINE (oe ete ead AAR a HEM to CURSE N TEM OMAS Uh suede arenas zea RN Ma tae Ce gD 
“ POU ey Se eeitea ei gts aaseie i gae COT CU TA GLO Mula le tees eisinvate bit 2 
City of Guelah Ry amet as 1|/ 11 2 ||County of Simcoe ...........- AP eke % 
County of Haldimand.........|:. oh a PU pa di Stormont (j3/5.0 5-9 TL USS 
u Haliburton... b ee wsloeee[ee-- || City of Toronto........-.5---- ROM va) 18 
i LEP TOL Soo Sear eae 1 |....| 1 || County of Victoria...........- Sin. B 
CAGW OM EP AINTL COT 2). )b 0 cbs ts Ben 2 he de “i Wiaterlooen voatien Dhaene a 
County EMR ET bel -4 apne R es en ene Hae AG ah Sera * Welland th. SHIA ela NH | 1 
STATON iy. he ates bo el Sgn SO oF Wellington.........|.- BRAUN Er 
PN OLR UIPStON Rosle a ae 3 SNE Una Rete i Wentworth ........ SAN IEEA 3 
County OULD T Ue lee ths ev nts Wal es Aca a as York .....0..250+5- DHA 2 
‘ ara btonee ys 4| 17| 5 || British Columbia ...........-- Ua iy Oa 1 
aH CCU ry swt cetit st. Thos CV LO Orie DEG PGi ohiacaels otal tenets ae tele SEP AN Len a PAGE 
4) PsA AEK ie ie Ws Canis « ae as 9 MARILODAL «nse ine muclenetn eatin rT Rp’ 4 
fe MCNNOR Weis leit eo sas eR Rene ity cera District of: Parry. Sound aaa LHP sl ag 
NTC ORI Aes ho wie Lat cha | etete el. rye Rainy Rivers. cece a SUNN ra Hae 
Ut OLMOnGOn ed ie sear. 1 Ts 3 1 | 1 |\Saskatchewan .........--+..-- yA 4 
Pre aE W OOUSLOGIC a's icles iste o A's] =» ata eel og Ss Aerts tene Genie ‘ales eg v9 
County of Middlesex... 1| 2) 8 || City of Woodstock.+.....<..4-feee elec sfe ee ee 
District of Muskoka. ..........].: b Oo sa jasalieal aanpoas Hake EEC 
¥ Nipissing) so. 326s. TS is Oa as MVataleccss ic oi ae es winnie 57 | 52 | 109 
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Ontario Institution for the Education of the Blind, Brantford, Ont., Canada. Maintenanc 
Expenditures for the year ending 30th September, 1908. Compared with preceding year. 


ie 


_ 80 September, 1907. 50 September, 1908. 
Average number of Average number of — 
pupils, 111. pupils, 116. 
Item. Service. a = 3 oom 
Mos 2 2 8 
Total Ex- |° 9, oy Total Ex- {6 % am 
‘di P> i | pe esa 
penditure, |>.S ./=S .|| penditure BE oR. oe 
1907) ee aloes 198 jeeeiseo 
Oo Bre} sr Dd Cro) OD vr 
Sra oles  erilie | 
$ cts.| $ cts./c. mls $ cts.| $ cts.jc. mls. | 
1 |Medicine and Medical Comforts. . 87 8i WO 125 98 60 85) 1.6. 
2 Butcher’s Meat, Fish and Fowls..| 1,611 34] 14 51] 27.7| 1,586 74| 13 68) 26.2" 
3 |Flour, Bread and Biscuits........ ALSO TEE Sy hd. cole 495 06) 4.27) 8.2° 
4/ Butter and Ward atk eodahs aise Give 1,552 40) 11 28} 21.6 1,664 51) 14 35) 27.5 
o) General Groceries.) iss since ie e(4 1,040 62; 9 37) 18 1,140 27; 9 83] 18 
6 |Fruit and Vegetables............ 21105) "4 90h 18.5 215 85] 186] 3.5 
7 |Bedding, Clothing and Shoes..... 394 62) 3 55} 6.8 115 83 99} 1.9% 
8 |Fuel—Wood, Coal and Gas....... 3,758 23) 33 85) 65.1 4,023 39) 34 68} 66.7 
9 |Light—Electric and Gas......... 950 49) 8 56} 16.4 1,071.63), 9223) 17a 
10 |Laundry, Soap and Cleaning..... 230 98) 208] 4. 272 57|,\ 2. 36) 14.5 
11 |Furniture and Furnishings....... 463 58) 417) 8 629 02; 5 42) 10.4. 
12 [Farm and Garden — Feed and 655 18 5 90/ 9.4 588 79, 5 07, 9.7 
Fodder. 
13 |Repairs and Alterations.......... 1,105 38; 9 90} 19. 1,120 63) 10 52) 20.2 
14 |Advertising, Printing and Sta- | 
LIQUOR YONG Dyas UR ayy ee at 526 13} 4 74) 9. 615. 7h BSB 11a 
15 (Books, Apparatus and Appliances. 782 04) 7 04) 138.5 1,762 55):45 19h: 29.249 
16 |Miscellaneous, unenumerated.... 981 93' 8 84) 17. 1,279 85) 11, 08} 21.2 
17 _|Pupils’ Sittings at Church........ 200 LY SOi co 200 EC ae a es 
Tey ent on Hy dranta, \a.i, wiepavenles ones 160 1 44, 2.6 160 1 38) 2.6. 
IO. W ater Bappl yc oil asremis blaine bets ei i 8/4 Sa an BU 3 2 326 87| 2 82) 5.4. 
20. |Salaries and Wages.......00.5.-. 18,248 63/164 40) 316.1]; — 20,688 88/178 16) 342.6- 
21 |Repairs to Buildings, &c......... 1,286 68} 11 14) 21.4 910 35| 7 79) 14.9% 
34,617 221316 86; 599.7 39,027 141336 44: 644. 


30 September, 1908. Certified correct. W. N. Hosstz, 
Bursar. 
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_ APPENDIX J.—REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF ,THE ONTARIO 
INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


Minister of the Government in Charge. 
How, Dae unoAe PY NE, 


OFFIVERS OF THE INSTITUTION. 


SMS OGRE) Mien eG Lo Pahoa hh gh 0s NA ale Solel, 8) ved eee OM Superintendent. 
BS CAO yer ee is siete coe san wa asda ldae Gale we als J Bursar. 
pve eeboyce: MD ce. eee es Bren i antume mane nu. wees. Physician. 
SOM MMs ee ee yee, fen hie iss ec MaRS ee de GC as yg Matron. 
TEACHERS. 
Manual. Oral. 


D. R. Coleman, M.A. (Head Teacher. ) Thos. Rodwell. 


WC Balis, B.A. 
W. J. Campbell. 
Geo. F. Stewart. 


Miss A. Burke. 
‘¢ Lora Hunter. 
LL vel vOve. 


H. L. Ingram. “8; MeArdle:. 
Mrs. J. G. Terrill. 

ie ji. Balis. 
Miss M. Bull. 

‘¢ Ada James. 

‘¢ §. Templeton. 


f~ G. Linn. 


Domestic Science. 
Miss H. Gowsell. 


Articulation. . 
Miss Florence Cross. 


Manual Training. 
Thos. Rodwell. 
H. L. Ingram. 


Fancy Work. 
Miss Mary Bull. 
* 


Miss A. G. Chisholm...........-:-ee-s eee Clerk. 

TV Ge 2 ONES eee ee ca a Storekeeper and Assistant Supervisor . 

WNT INS OU ei a ctw see Sees eee eee Supervisor of Boys. 

Mies M. Dempsey.......-5¢--- eee eer eee Instructress in Sewing and Supervisor 
of Girls. 

SS NRO De 08S hn eee a Trained Nurse and Instructor in Home 
Nursing. 

SIV TTIS ee aoe Ulan aos wtcn owe eh eee ee se Instructor in Printing . 

AlaxueNlorrice 4... 166 nes wey herent es rs Shoemaking . 

lee ee, Ans helene vr see es i _ Baking. 

WN rr ees sales ie aio wim er eye nies et Be ce Carpentering . 
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| . le BELLEVILLE, September 30, 1908. 
Pome) A. PyYNt, LU.D.. M.D... 


Minister of Education, Toronto, Ont. 


Sir,—I have the honour of presenting to you the thirty-eighth Annual 
Report of the Ontario Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and it is a 
pleasure to be able to state that the year just closed has been, in nearly 
every respect, a pleasant and successful one. 

The attendance during the past twelve months has been greater than 
that of the previous year and the tendency seems to be to increase rather 
than diminish, and we have reason to believe that in a few years it will 
be greater than it has ever been in the past. This is due to various causes, 
most of which will be continuously operative. The most gratifying of 
these is the awakening of most parents to their duty to their children and 
to the necessity and importance of having them obtain the best possible 
education. Another reason for the larger attendance is the increased popu- 
lation of the Province; and as the ratio of deaf to hearing people seems to 
remain practically uniform, it follows that the number of deaf children for 
whose education provision must be made will increase in direct proportion to 
the increase in population. Then the extension of the length of the school 
course will result in a considerably larger attendance. If the average length 
of time that the pupils remain at the Institution is increased from eight to 
ten years—and this is less than it should be—the effect will be to materially 
increase the average attendance. This change—and it is one that should 
be put into effect at once if we are to do work at all commensurate with that 
of the other public schools of the Province, or that will compare favorably 
with that of other schools for the deaf—brings us at once face to face with a 
difficulty that must be surmounted before any further progress can be made. 
I refer to the lack of accommodation. The present buildings are very inade- 
quate for even our present needs. Some of our dormitories are crowded much 
beyond their healthful capacity, while our classes are scattered in three dif- 
ferent buildings, some of them in make-shift rooms, quite unfit for class- 
room purposes; and even of these we seem to have reached our utmost limit. 
I was pleased to note that in your last report the need is recognized for 
increased accommodation here if the Institution is to meet our ever-increasing 
demands and to be maintained at the highest standard of efficiency. This 
year, despite the increase in our staff, some of our classes are crowded to an 
extent that absolutely prevents the best possible work being done. On 
account of the individual attention each pupil requires it is universally 
recognized among educators of the deaf that fourteen is the maximum num- 
ber that should be in a manually taught class, and the best American schools 
have only twelve. At the present time several of our classes have from seven- 
teen to twenty pupils each, while the average for the manual classes is 17. 
Then again it is the accepted policy of the Institution that the proportion 
of pupils that will be taught by the oral method shall increase each year, and 
as twelve is the outside limit of pupils that can be successfully taught in an 
oral class—ten is the usual and proper number, while many schools have less— 
+t will be seen that from this cause alone a greater number of teachers and 
class-rooms will be necessary each succeeding year; and if the school term 1s 
lengthened, with its resultant increase in attendance, and if the anticipated 
‘nerease from other causes is realized, this need for more room will become 
even more pressing and imperative. Moreover the necessity for properly 
equipped gymnasiums and for reading and recreation rooms for the pupils, 
is very urgent, any provision whatever for these being at present impossible. 
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I would, therefore, respectfully recommend that steps ke taken at the earliest 
possible date to provide the required accommodation for additional class- 
rooms and for the other purposes referred to above, by the erection of a new 
school building or by such other means as you in your wisdom may devise 
and that may be consistent with the best welfare of our pupils and the 
requirements of the public service. 

The average number of pupils in attendance last year was 247 as com- 
pared with 228 in 1906-7, 214 in 1905-6, and 224 in 1904-5. The enrolment 
this year will total about 260. 


CoMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 


I would like to call your attention to the need of some provision being 
made for compelling the attendance at school of all deaf children of school 
age, some doubt seeming to exist as to whether or not the present truancy 
and compulsory attendance laws apply to an Institution such as this. Asa 
result of careful enquiries an unexpectedly large number of deaf children ot 
school age was found who are not attending school and never have done so. 
‘his was due, in some cases, to ignorance of the existence of the Institution 
or to a mistaken idea as to its object and character; in others to mere paren- 
tal neglect, or indifference to the welfare of the children, while, as the 
reverse of this, some parents were found who, from sentimental reasons, 
refused to part temporarily with their children even for their own good. 
While not wishing to belittle the strength and fervour of parental affection, © 
or to invade the proper sphere of parental authority, yet I respectfully sub- 
mit that both of these considerations should give place to that which is con- 
ducive to the welfare of the child and to the best interests of the community. 
The principle of compulsory attendance has long been recognized in the 
Ontario Public Schools Act, and meets with the hearty and unanimous 
approval of the public, and if such a law is necessary and beneficial for 
hearing children it is very much more so for the deaf. Similar laws, appli- 
cable to the deaf, are in force in Great Britain, France, Germany and other 
countries in Europe, in nearly all the States of the Union and in Manitoba; 
and [ would suggest that a similar and specific enactment with adequate 
provision for its enforcement, be placed upon the statute book of this Pro- 
vince. 

STATUS OF THE UNEDUCATED DEAF. 


The following editorial article in The Canadian Mute—which has been 
reproduced and endorsed by nearly all papers for the deaf in the United 
States—depicts in vivid, but not exaggerated language, the inevitable and 
deplorable condition of the uneducated deaf : — 

‘Perhaps if parents, and all others upon whom rests any degree of 
responsibility relative to this matter, had any adequate conception of the 
vast difference between the status of an uneducated deaf person and that of 
an uneducated hearing person, all neglect and indifference would give place 
to an intense solicitude and they would be begging for the admission of 
their children instead of having to be urged to do their duty in this regard. 

‘‘An uneducated hearing man, if of average natural intelligence, readily 
acquires a very considerable vocabulary, he easily, and without any effort 
on his part, or any special instruction on the part of others, learns the 
names and characteristics of every object that comes within his observation, 
is able to express his thoughts freely and intelligibly, and by means of con- 
verse with others he has a pretty thorough knowledge of all matters that 
pertain to his own immediate interests; and though he may not be able to 
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read a word he can, through others, ascertain in a general way what is 
transpiring throughout the ‘world, and can hold constant and intelligent 
converse with his friends and others with whom he mav come in contact. 
He can take part in the various activities of life, can discharge in a credit- 
able manner all the duties and responsibilities devolving upon him, and 
may even rise to positions of trust and honour, and, despite his limitations, 
may thoroughly enjoy life in nearly all its phases. His moral nature also 
may be developed, his religious convictions may be deep, sincere and accur- 
ate, and he is quite capable of understanding and performing his duty to 
God and to man. 

“Vastly different from this is the lot of an uneducated deaf man. With 
but few exceptions he lives in a state of blank impenetrable ignorance, and 
- awful isolation. His want of knowledge is not merely comparative but prac- 
tically absolute. He does not know the names of the commonest objects of 
every day use, and his knowledge of what goes on round about him is lim- 
ited to what he actually sees with his own eyes, since he cannot receive ideas 
or information from others nor convey ideas or wishes to them except his 
commonest wants which he may express in pantomime. Unable to hold con- 
verse with others on account of his entire lack of language, he lives a life | 
of loneliness quite inconceivable to hearing people. Of the general events 
transpiring throughout the world he must remain in absolute ignorance, 
since he cannot read and possesses no language which he can communicate 
with his friends. The whole of Europe might be deluged with blood, or 
half of the inhakitants of the earth destroyed by pestilence or earthquake or 
famine, and he would know nothing of it, for there is no way in which any 
ideas foreign to his own experience can be conveyed to him. And while he 
may not be immoral in practice he is to a large extent quite unmoral, since 
he can have but very limited apprehension of the concepts of right and 
wrong; and he can know nothing of the existence of a God or of a here- 
after, nor even that he has a soul; nothing of religious thought or senti- 
ment, except such faint intuitive ideas on such matters as may be inherent 
in mankind. To him life is an unsolvable enigma, and death a dread and 
fathomless mystery. And so he lives his blank joyless existence, never 
hearing the sweet sounds of human speech, never knowing the delight of 
communion of friend with friend, never feeling within him the pulsations 
of an awakening and developing intelligence, never realizing the comfort of 
consonant human sympathy nor the consolations afforded by religion; and 
at the end he passes through the gates of death with no conception of what 
it means, and no hope or knowledge of aught beyond.”’ 

An existence such as this is terrible to contemplate, sad and pathetic 
beyond the possibility of description or even conception; yet it is to such an 
existence every deaf child is condemned whose parents refuse or neglect to 
send him to school, or for whose education adequate facilities are not pro- 
vided. And not only so, but in addition to this it is almost impossible for 
an uneducated deaf person to earn a competent livelihood, and nearly all 
such. have to depend upon the community or upon their friends for support. 
When a parent refuses to part with his child, even for its own good, he 
betrays a weakness of character and a lack of foresight that is truly deplor- 
able. It is not chiefly of his child that he is thinking, but of himself, and 
what he regards as an absorbing affection is merely a weak and selfish disin- 
clination to deprive himself of the personal gratification of his child’s com- 
panionship. The parent who truly loves his child will look only to its 
ultimate good, to this end sacrificing all personal considerations. That, 
surely, is a poor kind of affection which prompts a parent to condemn his 
child to a life of ignorance and misery rather than endure the pain of a 
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temporary separation. In a few years these boys and girls will become men 
and women and their chance of an education will be gone forever and at 
any time these parents may be cut off, and their children, in all their ignor- 
ance and helplessness, left to become burdens to society and to themselves. 
I am free to say that most of the parents who hitherto had been neglectful 
in this regard, were amenable to our representations and sent their children 
to the Institution, but there are still a few delinquent ones with whom 
stronger measures may be needed. Then aside from the result to the child 
itself of allowing it to grow up in ignorance, the effect of this upon the com- 
munity at large is an aspect of the question in which every citizen is inter- 
ested, and this brings it within the sphere of legitimate Government action. 
An uneducated deaf person, in addition to being cut off from the chance of 
earning a good living and being condemned to a life devoid of all rational 
enjoyment, is almost sure to become at some time a charge upon the public, 
while, with scarcely an exception, every educated one is earning a com- 
petency and is thus adding to the wealth and prosperity of the community. 
‘As a matter of self-interest and self-protection, therefore, as well as in jus- 
tice to the child, the State should insist on ensuring to every deaf child its 
right to an education. 


HEALTH OF THE PUPILS. 


The health of the pupils during the last session was very satisfactory, 
as will be seen from the Attending Physician’s Report, appended hereto. 
I am pleased to note a decided and continuous improvement in the physique 
and healthy appearance of the pupils, due largely, no doubt, to their regular 
physical drill and out-door exercises, in the former of which they take a 
good deal of pleasure and pride. 
| Just previous to the close of school last June our physical culture 
classes were asked to assist at an entertainment in Belleville given in the 
interests of the general hospital in that city, and the following excerpts from 
the city papers indicate how this new departure is regarded by the public. 
The Intelligencer of June 16th: says:—‘‘Last evening we expressed our 
hearty appreciation of the exhibition of physical drill given on Saturday 
afternoon by the pupils of the Institution. All present greatly admired the 
grace and precision of the club-swinging movements, some of which were 
very difficult. This thorough and systematic physical culture is a new 
feature of the work at the Institution, and has worked wonders in improv- 
ing the health, physique and bearing of the pupils. Those participating at 
the opera house presented a handsome appearance and well deserved the 
warm encomiums passed upon them.’ Referring to the same occasion 
The Ontario says:—‘‘This is a new feature in the work of the Institution 
which is worthy of the warmest commendation. The boys and girls -take 
the greatest interest in it, even the baby of the Institution going through 
the most intricate movements with wonderful skill and precision ; and the 
result has been a great improvement in the physique and carriage of ithe 
pupils. The girls in their cream and crimson costumes and the boys in their 
natty white uniforms, present a very attractive appearance and the Super- 
intendent and staff at the Institution are to be congratulated on the result 
of this new departure.’’ But the gratifying physical effects of the drill 
are not the only beneficial results that have followed. Good bodily health 
and physical stamina are absolutely essential to the best mental effort and 
to satisfactory intellectual progress and development; and the good effects 
of these regular and systematic exercises are very apparent 1n the greater 
amount and better quality of work accomplished in the class-room. More- 
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over these physical exercises have a direct educative effect on the pupils by 
inculcating habits of attention, promptness and obedience, and cannot fail to 
produce greater alertness of mind and a higher quality of moral stamina, 
as well as increased bodily activity. 


CHANGE IN ScHOOL Hours. 


After very careful consideration and consultation a somewhat radical 
change has been made in the hours allotted to the academic and industrial 
departments of the Institution respectively. Heretofore the same general 
arrangement of school hours have prevailed as exist in the public schools, 
the work in the shops being carried on before school in the morning and 
after school in the afternoon; but this division of the time devoted to the 
industrial instruction into two parts had never proved very satisfactory. 
Under the new arrangement the forenoons are devoted entirely to class- 


room work and the afternoons to the special classes and to the industrial 


departments. By this change much better results are being attained in the 
shops, while the length of time allotted to regular class-room work is practi- 
cally the same as before. The teachers in the academic department report 
favorably of the change. The continuous session does not seem to produce 


any ill physical effects while on the whole better work is done by the pupils, 


who also prefer the present system. There is also another marked advantage 
in the new arrangement. Formerly the work of the regular classes was 
seriously interfered with by pupils going out to the articulation and 


- domestic science classes and for other purposes. Now, a large part of such 


work is done in the afternoon, so that most of the classes are left intact 
throughout the whole school session. Taken as a whole, the new arrange- 
ment seems to be a decided improvement on the old, and it will likely be 
a permanent one. I might add that this system of devoting the whole fore- 
noon to the academic work and the afternoon to the industrial has been 
adopted by nearly all the American schools for the deaf, and everywhere 
with satisfactory results. 


EXTENSION OF ORAL WORK. 


Thanks to the generosity of the Ontario Government and to your per- 
sonal appreciation of the importance of our work and the interest you have 
manifested therein, we have been able to make a considerable increase 10 
the extent of our oral work Our first oral class was organized in the 1906-7 
session Last term we had three oral classes and now have five. There were 
three teachers here in training during a part of last term and they took 
charge of oral classes this fall and are all doing good work. One of our 
articulation teachers and one oral teacher retired at the close of last session, 
so the number of teachers on our staff was thus increased by one. However, 
so many more new pupils have arrived than were expected that it 1s quite 
impossible to accommodate them in the present classes, so, 1n accordance 
with the permission you have so kindly granted, two additional teachers 
have been engaged who will begin their duties about the middle of Novem- 
ber. This will relieve the congestion in the primary department, but some 
of the intermediate classes still contain a considerably greater number of 


pupils than there should be if the most efficient possible work is to be done. 


All of our new teachers hold second class normal certificates and have had 
a successful experience in public school work, and no doubt will prove valu- 
able additions to our staff. 


——-" —_~ - — 
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During the summer vacation three of our teachers took advantage of the 
opportunity so generously provided by your Department and attended the 
four weeks summer school course at Guelph Agricultural College, while two 


of them also took a special course in oralism at the Northampton School for 
the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 


THE TITLE OF OUR INSTITUTION. 


At the Convention of the Ontario Association of the Deaf, held in 
Toronto last summer, a resolution was adopted requesting that the name of 
the Institution to be changed to ‘‘The Ontario Institution for the Deaf,’’ and 
that the words ‘‘dumb”’ and ‘‘mute’’ be eliminated from all official refer- 
ences to the deaf; and I most heartily commend this resolution to your 
favourable consideration. More and more every year the deaf are aspiring to 
remove, as far as possible, all distinction between themselves and hearing 
people, and to be regarded as equal and worthy competitors in all fields of 
industry and enterprise where deafness is not absolutely prohibitive. The 
words above referred to are objectionable for the reason that they are not 
a correct designation of the deaf, many of whom, though they cannot hear are 
able to speak; and the relative numbers of these will increase every year as the 


oral system of instruction comes more and more in vogue in our Institution. 


Then again these words convey a wrong impression regarding the physical 
defects of the class. Many people think a mute or dumb person has some 
defect of the vocal organs which renders speech impossible. This is entirely 
an error. The organs of speech in the deaf child are as perfect as in the 
hearing, and the only reason that they do not speak is that they do not know 


how. The hearing child learns to speak by hearing and imitating older 


people. Their inability to do this is the only reason deaf children cannot 
talk. For these reasons both the words ‘‘mute’’ and ‘‘dumb”’ are objection- 


able; but to the deaf the word ‘‘dumb’’ is especially obnoxious because, in 


the form of ‘‘dummy,’’ it is so frequently used as a term of disparagement, 
often bearing the implication of mental deficiency; and the use of the word 


should be discouraged to as great an extent as possible. 


REPAIRS AND [MPROVEMENTS. 


A considerable amount of repairs and improvements have been made 
during the summer vacation. Chief among these was the erection of a large 


greenhouse. The old conservatory had become very dilapidated and was 
moreover quite inadequate to our needs. The new structure will enable us 


to secure much better results from our garden and farm and to beautify our 


‘grounds to a much greater extent than heretofore. In addition to this, 


“ 


much needed repairs were made to the residences of the bursar, engineer and 
night-watchman, and to the outside of the main building. Besides the 
above such minor repairs in all parts of the buildings as were necessary 


have been made. 
CONVENTION OF THE DEAF. 


The Eleventh Biennial Convention of the Ontario Association of the 


Deaf was held in Convocation Hall, Toronto, June 20th to 25th, and was a 


very interesting and successful event. The beautiful and commodious hall 


was admirably adapted for the purpose, and all present, which included 


about 250 people from all parts of Ontario, thoroughly enjoyed themselves. 
The object of the Association, as defined in its constitution, is, “‘to bring 
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together all deaf-mutes of suitable age and intelligence at appointed meet- 
ings; to afford opportunity for consultation on all matters of interest to 
them, and otherwise endeavor to devise means for the promotion of the moral 
and intellectual well-being of those concerned.’’ But even above these, this 
biennial convention affords an opportunity to renew old acquaintances—in 
fact, as nearly all the members of the Association were formerly pupils of 
this Institution, these gatherings are practically an alumni meeting of our 
graduates. These are now scattered to all parts of the Province and, except 
in large cities, have few opportunities for meeting with other deaf people 
with whom only they can hold free and sympathetic intercourse. It will 
readily be seen, therefore, that they derive an amount of pleasure from these 
conventions almost beyond the conception of hearing people who are not, 
as many of these are, so largely isolated from their fellows. But while 
social intercourse was the chief attraction to a majority of those present, 
several sessions were held at which topics of special interest to the deaf 
were discussed, and all the proceedings were conducted in a business-like 
manner and with a facility and dignity quite equal to that of the best class 
of conventions of hearing people. On Sunday religious services were held 
which were greatly appreciated by all present, many of whom seldom have 
the privilege of attending service conducted in their own familiar language. 
A strong expression was given both by formal resolution and in discussion 
of the desire of the deaf that the words ‘‘dumb’’ and ‘‘mute’’ should be 
eliminated from all official reference to them, and themselves set the example 
by changing the name of their Association in accordance with the views 
expressed relative to this matter. Gratitude was expressed to the Minister 
of Education and to the authorities of the Institution for the adoption of 
the public school curriculum at the Institution, and the inception of a move- 
ment in the direction of the higher education of the deaf, which they hoped 
would continue till the work accomplished at the Institution at least 
equalled that of the public schools of the Province. A good illustration of 
the possibilities of the deaf in this regard is Mr. John T. Shilton, the 
President of the Association. Though deaf, he entered the High School at 
Fergus two or three years after leaving the Institution, passed his matri- 
culation examination and is now in his fourth year at Victoria University 
and expects to gain his degree next year. 


VISITORS AT THE INSTITUTION. 


Among the many visitors and groups of visitors that we had the 
pleasure of welcoming to our Institution during the present session, there 
was one that is worthy of special notice. At the semi-annual convention of 
the Prince Edward County Teachers’ Association it was decided to devote 
one day to visiting this Institution and the other public schools of Belle- 
ville. The visitors, of whom there were nearly ninety, spent about two hours 
at the Institution, seeing as much of our work as was possible in that brief 
time. It is scarcely necessary to say all of them took a keen interest in 
everything they saw, and, because of their professional training and experi- 
ence, were better able than most other visitors to judge of the quality of 
our work and of the results attained. Visits such as these are greatly to be 
desired and should be encouraged in every possible way, as a better know- 
ledge can thus be obtained of our Institution and its work than would be 
otherwise possible. This knowledge will be thoroughly disseminated 
throughout the whole county and will stimulate all these teachers to search 
out any deaf children not now attending schocl and to use all their efforts 
to have them sent here. On their return home we received a letter from Mr. 
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Chas. Tully, Secretary of the Association, and also one from Mr. Robt. Dob- 
son, B.A., Principal of Picton High School, in which they expressed their 
estimate of what they saw during their visit here. These letters I append, 
not from any vain-glorious desire to hear our praises sounded, but because 
there are yet many people—including some parents of deaf children—who 
have no proper conception of the nature of our Institution and the charac- 
ter of the work we do here; and it is well] that the results of the observations 
of impartial and competent visitors should be circulated as widely as pos- 
sible for the sake of their influence on any parents who may be hesitating 
about sending their children here. Mr. Tully’s letter is as follows :— 


C. B. Coveutuin, Esa., M.D., 
Superintendent Institution for the Deaf, Belleville. 


DEar S1r,—The teachers of Prince Edward desire to convey to you their 
sincere appreciation of the very kindly reception and hearty hospitality 
tendered them on the occasion of their visit to your Institution last Friday. 
The day will long be remembered as one of the brightest and most inspiring 
in the experience of our Association. We feel that nothing we can say will 
adequately express our sympathetic appreciation of the great and noble work 
which you, our fellow-teachers, are doing for the children of Ontario com- 
mitted to your care. We will ever be ready to assist you in any way that 
lies within our power. 

Yours very sincerely, 


Sgd. Cuas Tutty, Secretary. 


Mr. Dobson wrote as follows :— 
Editor Canadian Mute. 


DEAR SiR,—A recent visit in company with some eighty other teachers 
from this town and county to the Deaf and Dumb Institution at Belleville, 
seems to me to be worthy of more than passing notice. To be ushered into 
a spacious edifice, attended by over 250 pupils, and officered by: a competent 
staff of teachers might, under any circumstances, be a matter of interest, but 
to find the pupils all under the same deep affliction trying to grope their way 
to some means of expressing their inward impressions, was like a revela- 
tion. JI was much pleased with the manifest order, the evidence of system, 
and the excellence of management in every detail of the establishment. The 
cleanliness and tidiness of the children, the watchfulness and care of the 
teachers and the astonishing results of their work, evoked the surprise of 
every visitor. It was felt on every hand that this was a great and beneficent 
enterprise worthy of the unstinted patronage of the Government and cal- 
culated to bring into usefulness and enjoyment many a life that would 
otherwise be plunged in continued hopeless gloom. Little children were: 
rapidly acquiring the sign language, and reading from the motion of their 
teacher’s lips what they were saying. Their accurate spelling and neat 
writing were wonderful. But the most surprising thing was that these 
mutes should be made to speak in articulate language, often with the 
clearest expression. Though the latter function in some cases may only be 
accomplished with varying degree of success, still it is something to have 
given them even to a partial extent the exercise of an added faculty. We 
went through the dormitories and found them models of order and cleanli- 
ness and we passed into the dining-room where all the boys and girls were 
at their dinner. The menu seemed in keeping with everything else and 
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every face seemed happy and bright. The club exercises of the girls and 


the athletic work of the boys were as good as will be 
Institution. We had not time to visit the Manual Traj 


seen in any public 


ning Department. 
We withdrew from the establishment with the feeling that we had 


learned much of one side of life, and with thankfulness to know that so 


much is being done by competent instructors to meet the intellectual wants 


of this mute and solitarv class of people. 


_ Jt must be a source of gratification on the part of parents who have chil- 
dren in this Institution, to realize they are being well looked after and that 
no effort is spared to turn them into good and useful citizens. 

I wish, in conclusion, to express my thanks to Dr. Coughlin the Prin- 


cipal of the Institute, for his kindness and urbanity during every part of 
this delightful visit. He seems to be the right man in the right place, and 


_to be sustained by the zealous efforts of a competent and successful corps of 


teachers. 
I have the honour to be, 
Yours, etc., 
Sed. Ropr. Dosson, Principal. 


THE EXPENDITURE. 


The total expenditure this year shows a small increase over that of last 
year, Owing to various causes, chief among these being an increase in our 


attendance and in our staff. Then, the contract price for some of our sup- 


plies is greater than that of last year. We are paying $1.05 more per cwt. 
for our meat, $1.05 more per barrel for flour and 3c. more per lb. for but- 


ter. Then the severity of the weather last winter necessitated the consump- 


tion of over 100 tons of coal above the amount used the previous season, and 
the practical non-production of our farm, owing to the peculiarities of our 


land and the unfavorable weather conditions, resulted in a considerably 


increased outlay for feed and fodder. As explained in my last report, the 


_Jand on our farm is composed of a clay loam on a bed rock lying only a few 


feet below the surface, so that the excessive rains of April and May and the 


almost unbroken drought of the three following months were equally detri- 


mental. Despite these many increases, however, in our aggregate outlay, 


I am pleased to say that our per capita expenditure shows a material 


decrease, having been only $209.77 per pupil as compared with $218.46, 
$223.88 and $229.61 for each of the three preceding years respectively. 


This does not imply any decrease in the sufficiency of our supplies, for the 
amount of food each pupil received is limited only by its appetite while 
there has been a steady improvement in the quality of food supplies. 


The report of Mr. H. J. Clarke, B.A., the Official Inspector for the 


year, is appended hereto. Mr. Clarke, previous to making his official inspec- 


tion, frequently visited our classes and familiarized himself as much as 
possible with the work. His inspection was most thorough and his report 
will be of corresponding value. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank you and also the officers of your depart- 
ment for the sincere and sympathetic interest manifested in the work of 


the Institution during the year. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
C. B. Covcutiin, 
Superintendent. 


THE REPORT 


OFT hk 


Girls’ Physical Culture Class (Senior). 
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9 | PHYSICIAN’S REPORT. 
Hon. DR. PYNE, 
Minster of Education, Toronto. 


- ,Srr,—It is with much pleasure that I am able to report on the condi- 
tion of health of the pupils and others connected with the Institution during 
the past year. 
__ The opening of every session is fraught with some anxiety because of 
the dangers of some infectious disease breaking out among the children. 
In this regard we have been very fortunate in escaping anything of 
importance. During the early part of the year smallpox prevailed to a 
considerable extent throughout the Province, and this locality did not 
escape. As a preventative measure it was thought best to have the pupils 
vaccinated. In all ninety-three were inoculated, and all but two developed 
the characteristic vaccine pustule. The classes were not interfered with 
as only one child was for a short time unable to attend class. Those not 
vaccinated had a well defined scar, and gave a history of recent vaccination. 
We had no smallpox. The staff and attendants were also vaccinated. In 
February we had a number of cases of la grippe, but the epidemic was not 
as severe, and of shorter duration than the previous years. : 
Digestive disorders are the prevailing complaints, but there has been a 
marked improvement during the past year. Indisposition, colds, coughs, 
sore throats, ear troubles, etc., we have had about the ordinary, none of 
severe nature, but requiring care, treatment and confinement to the dormi- 
tory for a few days. A few cases of minor accidents occurred on the play 
grounds, none of a serious nature. With the exception of a number of cases 
of ordinary colds the school closed with the students in excellent health. 
- The food supplies have been procured with due regard to quality and 
variety, and have given satisfaction. The milk from the Institution herd, 
also that procured by contract, has been subjected to inspection and analysis 
on several occasions and found satisfactory; the percentage of butter fat 
never less than 43 per cent. | | 


ag I have the honour to be, 
BGO i Sir, 

 Saaee | Your obedient servant, 
ares W. W. Boycz, M.B. 
Belleville, Ontario, 
October Ist, 1908. 


Seto BA. Prxe, M_D., LL.D., 


Minister of Education for Ontario, Toronto. 


Str,—I have the honour to present my report as the Literary Examiner 
for the year 1908, at the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Belleville. 

After receiving your appointment in February, I visited the Institu- 
tion early in March and again in May, for the purpose of familiarizing my- 
self as far as possible with the work in the Institution. During these visits 
T was privileged to visit several of the classes and to see the teachers at their 
regular work of teaching and I am therefore much better able to judge of 
the work being done here, than I could have been had I confined my atten- 
tion. to an official visit at the close of the term. During the first two weeks 
of June I made my official visit, and I wish to say that whenever I visited 

Wes " 
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I was invited by the Superintendent and staff to make a personal examina-_ 


tion of the pupils, and every opportunity was offered me to test the thorough- 


ness of the work. I have found that it is during the actual teaching les-_ 
sons that the difficulties encountered in teaching the deaf, are seen. Any 


one not familiar with this work, would be unable to form any definite idea 


as to the limitations in language in these less favored children. What a 
hearing child brings with him to school in the way of language takes years — 


to impart to these children. They have a language, it is true, of their own, 
the natural signs, but signs do not express words, but ideas; and furnishing 
a language of words to express these ideas is a slow and laborious process, 
requiring the utmost patience and skill on the part of the teacher. 

The literary work is in the hands of sixteen teachers who have been 
specially trained for this work, and who are experienced teachers of the 
deaf. Of these, two are engaged in articulation work with pupils capable of 
this training, drawn from the more advanced manual classes. This class 
of work has been carried on for some time and while the results are remark- 
able, for in these classes several pupils recited selections for me, still the 
time available for each class is far too short for the best results, and at the 
same time it must seriously interfere with the work in the manual classes, 
where a few pupils leave, as they have to do, to take this training while 
the remainder are receiving instruction from the regular manual teachers. 
Then, there are three teachers engaged with purely oral work with as many 
classes, composed of pupils who, on entering, were found on examination 
to be capable of this system of training. These classes, or rather the senior 
of these, has been in existence here for the past two years, and the results are 
highly satisfactory. The remaining eleven teachers are engaged in classes 
taught by the manual system, and in many of these the pupils, who are 
able, are required to speak as much as possible. And just here I would say 
that since from the very nature of things the instruction is, to a_ large 
extent, individual, I consider the classes in almost every case too large, 
but this overcrowding will be partially relieved next session by the addi- 
tion to the staff of three young ladies who have been successful public school 
teachers, and have had the benefit of Normal School training. They have 
been here as teachers-in-training since March and give promise of becom- 
ing efficient teachers of the deaf. 7 

The present curriculum is based on the Public School Course of Study 
with some necessary modifications. It has been in use for this year only 
but is approved by the staff in almost all points, and when the committee of 
teachers having the matter in charge, have made the few changes which 
experience has shown to be desirable, the results will be even more satisfac- 
tory. Compared with similar Institutions, the course here has been found 
too short, and the extension of the course by from two to five years would 
materially increase the efficiency of an Institution that is already doing 
most excellent work for the deaf of this Province. 

The staff are all thoroughly trained and experienced teachers in this 
work, and have been frequently complimented for the excellence of their 
work by those capable of judging, so that it is, perhaps, not necessary for 
me to repeat what has been said before, but I consider it merely a matter 
of justice to say that, in my opinion, a more conscientious, earnest, and 
painstaking staff would be difficult to find. Each and every teacher takes 
a deep personal interest in his or her pupils and in the Institution as a whole, 
and there is the most kindly feeling of confidence and mutual respect 
between the Superintendent and his staff, while the degree of proficiency 


attained bv the pupils, as evinced by the results of the written examinations, 
was a perfect surprise to me. 
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Other Departments.—W hile perhaps my duties ended with the literary 
classes, still I took the opportunity of visiting the other Departments of 
the Institution and everywhere I found the perfection of good order, and 
~ evervthing serupulously clean. | 

In the Domestic Science Department where some fifty girls receive 
instruction, I had proof positive, in an excellent dinner, prepared and served 
by the girls, that in this Institution Domestic Science has passed beyond the 
experimental stage and has taken its place as an integral part of the system. 
Here, too, I was shown samples of needlework (darning, patching, etc.,) done 
by the boys, and the skill exhibited would be very creditable to a class of 
girls of the same age. 

The hospital is in charge of a trained nurse and it is a matter for con- 
gratulation that there has been verv little use for the hospital, as such, this 
year, the cases of serious illness being very few, owing to the excellent sys- 
tem of domestic arrangements throughout the Institution. Here several of 
the older girls are receiving a training in home-nursing and from the 
demonstration made for me, I have reason to know that their training is 
thorough and of a nature to be very useful to them when they leave the 
Institution and take their places in the world. 

In the Dressmaking Department all girls old enough are receiving 
instruction that will be useful in any home. They are given a thorough 
course in sewing of all kinds and in fitting, so that those who stay to com- 
plete the course are in a position, if need be, to make a living for themselves 
in this way. I was shown several samples of work done by the girls and it 
was very creditable indeed. 

In addition to the above the girls receive instruction in every other 
department of household duties, and their life here is as near home-life as 
it would be possible to get it. 
~The Industrial training for the boys is taken up on the farm, in the 
printing office, in the shoe-shop, and in the carpenter shop, in addition to 
the classes in manual training which are confined to work in wood. In all 
these shops good work is being done. But of all the pursuits open to the 
deaf, farming, in some of its many branches, seems to be the best suited, 
Here the dangers, incident to lack of hearing, are reduced to the minimum 
and the returns for labour intelligently bestowed are reasonably sure. If 
- something on the line of the Agricultural High School could be introduced 
here, I consider that it would be a great boon to these pupils. And further, 
as the newly appointed Inspector for South Hastings, | know that the 
schools in this district are not doing anything in the way of elementary agri- 
culture, and a Model Farm at this Institution would be an object lesson for 
Eastern Ontario as well as furnishing a very desirable addition to this 
Institution. 

Drill and Calisthenics.—The girls gave an exhibition of club-swing- 
ing, and the boys, of club-swinging and physical drill and it 1s not flattery 
to say that few schools, if any, could surpass what I saw, and the excellent 
physique of so many of these students is, in a large measure, due to the sys- 
tematic ‘training in this department. Another pleasing incident in this 
connection took place in the afternoon of the first day of my visit. The 
“pupils were massed on the lawn and the ceremony of “‘Saluting the Flag 
was carried out with military precision. I have no doubt that the perfect 
- discipline manifest throughout the Institution is largely due to this Physi- 
eal Culture. Before leaving this part of my report, permit me to say that 
a gvmnasium seems to be almost a necessity. At present the only play-room 
for the boys in inclement weather is the basement with very low ceiling 
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and no ventilation (in fact there is no ventilation in this building except 
the windows), and the Physical Culture is taken in the study rooms, which 
should not be. | 

I wish, also, to refer to the Fire Drill. While I did not witness this, I 
am informed by members of the staff that the alarm has been given in the 
dead of night, when all were asleep, and that the building was practically 
cleared in five minutes. Such being the case there appears to be little danger 
of serious consequences in the event of a fire occurring here. 

Suggestions.—While I am aware that I was not instructed to make 
recommendations, still my observations lead me to venture a suggestion or 
two. . 

Ist. As I have already said, I consider that smaller classes are necessary 
for the best results. 

2nd. In some cases the equipment is not of the best and I consider that, 
as a public institution, this school should be equipped with the most 
approved apparatus in the way of desks, maps, appliances for teaching the 
weights and measures, the mensuration forms and geometric solids, etc., as 
a model public school. 

3rd. More school-room accommodation is needed. At present two 
classes are meeting in the hospital, and two others are being held in a small 
building separated from the main building, and further, there is no means 
of ventilating this present building except by the windows. 

Conclusion.—My visit here has been a very pleasant one and to me very 
instructive, for previous to this I have had to deal only with hearing chil- 
dren. My duties as Examiner have been much lightened by the kindness 
and frankness of all with whom I came in contact, and while I know that 
in a report of this kind it is not wise to individualize, still I cannot close 
this somewhat lengthy report without expressing publicly my sincere thanks 
to the genial Superintendent for his many acts of thoughtfulness during my 
official visit. He has brought to this Institution, in addition to his educa- 
tional experience, his professional knowledge as a physician, and the two 
make a happy combination. I fully believe that the new features which he 
has in contemplation, as well as those he has already introduced, will add 
materially to the usefulness of this Institution. JI have not included the 
marks obtained by the several students on the written examinations, but 
these can be furnished should you desire them. 


All of which is resnectfullv submitted. 
T have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
ice Ret Glee 


Interary Examiner. 
Belleville, Ontario, 


June 12, 1908. 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS IN ATTENDANCE EACH OFFICIAL YEAR SINCE THE 
OPENING OF THE INSTITUTION. 
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List oF PupiLs IN THE ONTARIO INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30TH, 1908, witH Post OrriceE ADDRESSES. 


Counties. P. O. Address. Counties. P. O. Address. 
Algoma : Elgin— Continued. 
Barker, Belle ........ Sault Ste. Marie. Gwalter, Harry....... St. Thomas, 
Dalgleish, Eliz........ Sault Ste. Marie. Hammond, Catherine. .St. Thomas. 
Lauzon, Manesipe ....Blezard Valley. Pauly Geo. Bato. tae St. Thomas. 
Parr,.Jos. Hugh ....... West Korah. | Shepley, May......... Clachan. 
Brant: | Essex : 
Lloyd, Ruth..........Brantford. Antaya, Jas.<c.+. .. stony Point. 
Lloyd, Howard....... Brantford. Pattie Awe cree. tp ees Windsor. 
Mitchell, Geo. L...... Brantford. Bain, Josephine .. .... Windsor. 
SULT a OS ae St an Onondaga. Berthiaume, Marilda. . Tecumseh. 
Berthiaume. Dorina ...Tecumseh. 
Bruce: | Berthiaume, Lionel ...Tecumseh. 
| Greer, James........;.. Comber. 
Atkinson, Gladys..... Paisley. Kerr AVise. | a2 scot: Elmstead. 
Brown, Annie........ Chesley. | Lucier, Toms. 02... 4, McGregor. 
Brown, Myrtle........ Chesley. | BMeloche, Hdysc. seus Windsor. 
Brown, John... ......-. Chesley. Penprase, Ruth....... Elmstead. 
Gerolamy, Marie...... Tara. Penprase, Alfred ......i#Imstead. 
Green, Marv.......... Chesley. Petrimoulk, Geo....... Sandwich. 
Green, James......... Chesley. Swader, Earl ......... Windsor. 
Komph, Spray........-. Kincardine. Walker, Achilles...... St. Joachim. 
Lorentz, Mary........ Walkerton. Watkins, Hazel....... Windsor. 
Schwalm, Mary....... Mildmay. | Langlois, Louis....... Windsor. 
Weiler, Diana ........ Mildmay. 
McKee. Cations: <2. Pinkerton. | Frontenac : 
Carleton : Barnett, Winnifred....Sydenham. 
Walker, Lillian....... Kingston. 
ena LOM esos. Ottawa. 
Brigham, Molly ....... Ottawa. ay ag Oo Re 
Brighain. Rosa. 6.26. Ottawa: 
Delinelle, V....... .. Ottawa. Brown, Thomas H.. . . Markdale. 
Dallaire, Romeo... ... Ottawa, | Brown, Almatis... <<: Markdale. 
WOW AB sto eee + 5 .Carp. Kindree, Earl .......- Owen Sound. 
Gauvreau, T.......... Ottawa. ; | Scott: "Witte nectar Keldon. 
Green, Minnie........ Diamond. Wilson, Janet...... _..Markdale. 
Green, Thos.. ........ Diamond. Wilson. Misieg... 2. 2. Markdale. 
Huband, Gerald ..... .Ottawa. 
Pallesteur, Louis......Ottawa. Glengarry : 
Durham: Gordon, Annie........ Bridge End. 
IBEOOK ee Ba ny ee ss ’,Solina. Grenville : 
MeMillan, Jos........ Newcastle. . 
Shackleton, Alf....... Burton. Swayne, Robt......-.. Oxford Mills. 
Dufferin : Hastings : 
Aldcorn, Barbara ..... Corbetton. Baker, Gerald R. ..... Belleville. 
Granger, Martha...... Honey wood. Dunn, John........... Tweed, 
Doughty, Mary ....... Eldorado. 
Dundas : Hough, Ethele.. a. Holloway. 
Herman, Pearl. :...... Stirling. 
Pt DAR Ge ones asec Elma. Johnston, Mary E..... Belleville. _ 
Ford, Clarice.......... Elma. Ketchegon, Florence . .Sidney Crossing. 
ELOY AESOP OC eee, eo > Hallville. Nelson, Ethel......2.- Belleville. 
Edwards, Mary.....:- Boulter. 
Elgin : Hawes, Rosie........- Deseronto. 
Peacock, John .....-. Rowland. 
Carpenter, Lena.. ... Rodney. Courneya, Addie...... Bogart. 
Cave JESSIO®..o. -= +s St. Thomas. Smith, Perey: 23 2.2 Point Ann. 
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List oF Pupits oF THE ONTARIO INSTITUTION OF THE DEAF AND Dums.—Continued. 


Counties. 


P. O. Address. 


Hastings—Continued. 


Smith, Wane. .a.ee Belleville. 
YY olthey, Vred <i) Madoc. 
McAdam, Wesley .....Marlbank. 
Ward, Albert......... Stirling. 
Narrie,.JOUNs-+2 cree Marmora. 


Haliburton ; 


Sipe, Thos he.t-t52ceniee Allsaw. 

Whistle, Janie........ Minden. 
Fluron : 

Colclough, “Hattie..... Holmesvile. 

Colclough, Lorne ..... Holmesville. 

Balkwill, Clara..... . Exeter. 

Doubledee, Lena...... Belmore. 


Montgomery, Elsie. ...Wroxeter. 
Marshall, John E..... Hensall. 
Sours, Gladys.... . .. Clinton: 
Steep, Phcebe.-........ Goderich, 


Stewart, Ed. Hugh....Auburn. 
Thompson, Arthur....Dungannon. 
Wiggins, Thos. P...... Dungannon. 
FTalton : 
Hartley,. Clara:.. oe: . .Milton. 
MoCatl Alexcsevees -. Trafalgar. 
Haldimand : 
Forrester, Harry...... Dunnville. 
Forrester, Asa... .... Dunnville. 
Sherk stGlarae 06 22.08 South Cayuga. 
Kent: 
Atkinson, Dora....... Stevenson. 
Buller Harty, ae ee Ridgetown. 
Beckett, Sam ......... Chatham. 
Adkined ase. Bothwell. 
Chevalier. Wm........ Tilbury. 
Gibson, Maggie....... Dresden. - 
Gibson, Winnifred....Dresden. 
Meredith, Stella.......Kent Bridge. 
Neville, Mayme....... Dresden. 
Parker, Beatrice...... Dresden. - 
Toll, NOvVas. ive cease Ridgetown. 
Lambton : 
Brown Florence...... Petrolia. 
Breault, Gertie........ Sarnia. 
Darew, Duncan....... Sarnia. 
Jennings, Frank ...... Forest. 
JOHNSON Paravss.. oc. Thedford. 
Mackie, Johnny....... Edys Mills. 
Leckiemisihneeia! occ ewe Sarnia. 
Leckie; Misiete ci... .2% Sarnia. 
Squire, Avie aks Wanstead. 


No. - 


Counties. P. O. Address. 
Lanark : 
Blake,H Ered saves cc % aon Almonte. 
Hughes, Ernest....... Carleton Place. 
Jacklin, Myrtle. ...... Rideau Ferry. 
Leggett, Gordon ...... Perth. 
Lincoln : 
Dilse,, Oar iiss fae: eee Beamsville. 
Heaslip, Myrtle....... Wellandport. 


McCready, Aletha .. 
Swick; AMOss i ceo Beamsville. 


Lennox and Addington : 


Hartwick, Arch. . 2... .6 Napanee. 
Middlesex : 

Courscey, Viola......... Lucan. 

Fishbein, Sophie...... London. 
Fishbein, Eddie....... London. 
Humphrey, Hazel .... London. 
Hodgins, Mary........London. 
Hodgins, Sadie. ...... London. 
Laugheed, Eva........ London. 
Ryan, Chageg!. 5.0.06. Lucan. 

Steele Annes suas os London. 
Windrimiy anita =. os. London. 


Muskoka Diserict : 


Dierks, Caroline ....:: Kilworthy. 


. Caistor Centre. 


Durnd, Archie. in oe Bracebridge. 

Ireland, Louis.........Bracebridge. - 

Legault, Clarida ...... Callander. | 
Norfolk : 

Becker, these. sue, Clear Creek. 

Boomer, Duncan ..... Windham Centre. 

Cole, Roseuirs @baaie5 oer Bookton. 

eri, Chass gee ss oe Blaney. 

Franklin, Sara.c...... Clear Creek. 

Steigmeir, May. ......Simcoe. 
Northumberland : 

Ball Sisear cece Baltimore. 

Ball Glenn. tame... cs Baltimore. 

LOU Reta. tohin er 5 oe Campbellford. 

Pollock, Bessie........ Campbellford. 

Parker, Clifford. ...... Baltimore. 


Parker, Clinton. ......Baltimore. 


Nipissing District : 


Dorschner, Chas nde. Mattawa. 
Gauthier, Alfred...... Cobalt. 
Ellis, Wesley ......... Haileybury. 


Rodhy, Theodore. .... North Bay. 


. 
| 
; 
; 
; 
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List oF Pupits oF THE OnrarRto INstituTION oF THE DEAF AND Dums.—Continued 


Counties. P. O. Address. 
Ontario : 
Hoote, Lome .s..... Uxbridge. 
Quigley, Walter ...... Oshawa. 
Oxford : 
McFarland, Mona..... Eastwood. 
PXrCV. ITENe oa... Drumbo. 
Peel: 
Duke CGAL wks dee sc. Mona Mills. 
RDEV UNICAIY . 420. 505s Burnhamthorpe. 
McLeish, Marjorie ....Star. 
MeVean, Katie. ...... Woodhill. ‘ 
DLC Can, AtGX .) 0%... Woodhill. 


Parry Sound District : 


LaFleur, donore.. 
Weitch sz... o... 


Prescott and Russell : 


Hughes, Myrtle... 
Flagihes,; Iva... o.. 
McLaren, Geo..... 
McLaren, John... 
McDougall, Elsie. . 
McDougall, Peter. 
Pregent, Leopold.. 


Peterboro: 


Charlebois, Walter 
Eastman, Alma... 
Kennaley, Winnie 
Lawson, Violet. .. 
Lawson, Lila...... 
Lawson, Gladys... 
O’Brien, Gerald... 


Tretheway, Roy... 


HORT CANS Saas... 
Renfrew. 


Bruss, Henry..... 
Derochie, Caroline 
Derochie, Clara... 
Derochie, Joseph.. 
Lacombe, Jos..... 
Whyte, Eleanor... 


Smith, Ed. Scott... 
vac? ALNPLIOY’. 


Whyte, Belle..... 


Simcoe. 


Boyle, Mary...... 
Chevrette, David. . 
Grabam, Victor .. 
Gannon, Ellen.... 
fee VI MON) ¢ eee 
Hamilton, Alma.. 


....French River. 
..>.opence. 


.... Treadwell. 
.... Treadwell. 
--ceppringhill. 
vas wepringhill . 
pee Cr anat: 
fee Grant. 


=. Curran: 


....Peterboro, 
....Peterboro. 
....Peterboro. 


....Peterboro. 


....Peterboro. 
....Peterboro. 
....Peterboro. 
....Gooderham. 


....Pembroke. 
Fe ATOPIC . 
se ee rn prior: 


... Lanark. 


....Midland. 

.... Lafontaine. 
.... Collingwood. 
....Phelpston. 
....Midland. 

.... Everett. 


Counties. P. O. Address. 
Simcoe——Continued. 
Hamilton, Enie..... Everett. 
Paddison, Thos....... Emsdale. 
Carefoot, Seymour ....Collingwood. 
St. Amant, Herman... Penetang. 
Watson; Edna........ Orillia. 
Stormont, Dundas : 
Lalonde, Emma....... Cornwall. 
Pooper, Cyr 2. sina Morrisburgh. 
Mortom Bloyd):csi.2° Newington. 
Victoria : | 
Fountain, Herbert ....Coboconk. 
Fountain, Farley...... Coboconk. 
JEWEL. ENG, canoe Manilla. 
Whitworth, Flo....... Lindsay. 


Western. KIO vee. ae: 
Waterloo : 


Golds, Margaret....... 
Golds, Chas. Watt .... 
Martin, Absalom...... 
Underwood, John..... 


Wellington : 


Marshall, Jessie....... 
Carter, Lizzie ans sa 
McLachlan, Wm...... 
McQueen, Mary ...... 


Wentworth : 


Brown, Harold. 22. ..; 
Maas ANNA ioe «ce sce 
Salmon, Albert ....... 
Etherington, Mabel. 
Purberc ROy <2. vaso ais 
Gleadow, Norman . 
PipheryCeliais 50-52 
Taitetarol dt new. ss 
Webster, Elizabeth .. 
Webster, Elsie........ 


York ; 


Brown, Walter........ 
Barclay; Helens... .-: 
Baskerville, Silas ..... 
Bowman, Ellsworth.. 
Brown, Hredss. wen.7 as 
Brown, Lally. ci7e2< ae 
Buchan, Alex..5 -..i% 
Buchan, .Drocilla;...... 
Buchan, Johns eee 
Burley, WU ster aoe 
Bests Olive.4... se eu-2 
Cartis; lillian cx008.. 
Chestnut, Arlie. ...... 


Little Britain. 


New Hamburg. 
New Hamburg. 


Waterloo. 
Bridgeport. 


Arthur. 
Guelph. 
Mount Forest. 
Arthur. 


Hamilton. 
Hamilton. 
Hamilton. 


.. Hamilton. 


Hamilton. 


.. Hamilton. 


Hamilton, 
Hamilton. 


. Aldershot. 


Aldershot. 


Toronto. 
Toronto. 
Toronto. 


.Toronto. 


Toronto. 
Toronto. 
Toronto. 


Toronto. 
Toronto. 
Todmorden. 
Toronto. 
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List oF Pupits OF THE ONTARIO INSTITUTION OF THE DEAF AND DumB.—Concluded. 


Counties. P. O. Address. Counties. P. O. Address. 
York —Continued. York —Continued. 
Baton, “Arthur 4 i20: Toronto. McCallum, Roy....... Strange. 
Fleet si llenesc 4. oe Toronto. Noble, Edgar ......... Toronto. 
Hazlitt, Wm2..5 55.9% Toronto. Payne, Wddice. «2234 Toronto. 
Hazlitt, Dorothy ....Toronto. PéacoekiA dans 2 iar Toronto. 
Hazlitt, “Eyelyn=aneee- Toronto. Powel], Marion....... Toronto. 
Holbrook, Louisa..... Toronto. Stevens, Grace........ Toronto. 
Johnsons! Win. ties ae Swansea. Smith, Mabela- i. -.2.. Toronto. 
Kennedy, Muriel ..... Toronto. Smith, Wm. Alex. ....Toronto. 
Marks, Jennie ........ Toronto. Watson, Muriel....... Toronto. 
Mason, Myrtle........ Toronto. Wilson -Ohas so. ..7s su Toronto. 
Moore, Dorothy....... Balmy Beach. Wilsons Arthur... 35 sk Toronto. 


Mosher, Archie. ...... Highland Creek. Walker; Arrhuriess.. 5. Norway 
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STATEMENT No. 5. 
Year ending September 30th, 1908. 
Cost per pupil. 
528 peeled. ee ee 

= i or 2 Be a, Dee Oo 

Heading of Expenditure. Bee ae 2 83 2 fig 26 E ae : 

} seu) Se | boS 4 o ae | ae S 
aoe | 23 (S58 || gad | Som | BS 

ae So os isis ees. SS 

$ 6C. $ oC $ $ oC. Per reat at 

Medical Dept...........-. 31990 1-40 03 252 29 102) 02 
Butcher’s Meat ........... 3,320 74 14 57 28 3,653 61 14 79 28 
BOE BOL Cases vols oiap5 4 apes as 1,003 80 4 40 08 1,385 65 5 61 | 11 
Butter and Milk .......... 2,794 31 12 26 24 3,417 45 13 84 | 27 
General Groceries......... 2,288 75 10 03 19 2,346 38 9 50 | 18 
Fruit and Vegetables...... 723 85 317 06 931 09 Sie" 07 
Bedding and Clothing..... 812 82 3 56 07 442 03 1 kia 03 
Sse ee a aa ee 6,359 51 27 90 52 6,958 77 28 18 54 
Nn, 1,010 85 4 43 09 1,024 08 415 | 08 
BAUNCTY, CLC. 0.23.0. e aes 539 14 2 37 05 712 55 2 88 | 06 
Books, Apparatus......... 430 05 1 90 04 448 79 1 82 04 
Beaneing Cbs); S.5.'. 854" 801 61 3 §2 | 07 657 72 2 66 05 
Furniture, etc............- 832 38 3 65 07 341 63 1 38 : 03 
oT Rp sae a 570 96 2 50 05 890 02 5 e0ucuaei0g 
PES ie eae s “S2 878 37 3 85 07 476 33 1 93 | O04 
PC oa 20S Ko vitae ast a's « 46 00 205 4 14 00 06 poets 
CCE cre ie so Mile G's 3 900 00 3 95 O75 900 00 | 3 64 | 07 
he 593 74 2 60 05 692 77 280 05 
Salaries and Wages........ 25,581 22 112 20 2 16 26,267. 45 106 35 2 05 
49,808 00 218 46 4 20 51,812 61 209 17 | 4 04 


Average number of pupils, 1906-07, 228 


Annual cost per pupil, 1906- 07, $218 46 


66 


Weekly 


4 20 


Average number of pupils, 1907-08, 247 
Annual cost per pupil, 1907-08, $209 77 


Weekly 


4 04 


Certified correct, W. COCHRANE, Bursar. 
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APPENDIX K.—PROCEEDINGS FOR THE YEAR 1908. 
I. REGULATIONS AND CIRCULARS. 


THE ADVISORY COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 


Powers and Duties mm respect to Examinations. 


(Instructions No. 11.) 


il 


(1) The Advisory Council shall appoint Examiners of well known 
ability as teachers in either a University or a High School to set examination 
papers for the University midsummer Junior Matriculation examinations. 
Such Examiners shall not be engaged in the preparation of candidates for 
the examinations concerned. 

(2) For the purpose of reading ithe answer papers of candidates at the 
University Matriculation and the Departmental examinations for entrance 
into the Faculties of Education and the Normal Schools, the Council shall 
appoint as Associate Examiners persons holding specialists’ certificates 
according to the regulations of the Education Department, or graduates of” 
any British University. Such person shall be actually engaged in teaching, 
and shall have at léast two years’ successful experience in this Province. ~ 


(3) For the purpose of reading the answer papers of candidates at the © 
Departmental examination for entrance into the Model Schools, the Coun- 
cil shall appoint as Associate Examiners persons holding at least First 
Class Certificates, who have been successful teachers and who are actually 
engaged in teaching. 

(4) The lists from which the selections are made shall be prepared in 
the case of the Examiners in (1) above and of the Associate Examiners in 
(2) above, by the President of the Universilty of Toronto and the Super- 
intendent of Education. and shall be furnished in the case of the other 
Associate Examiners bv the Minister of Education. AI] the lists shall con- 
tain the names of more than the number of persons required for the exam-— 
inations. 


. 

| 

j 

(5) Except in the case of an emergency, no Hxaminer or Associate 
Examiner shall be appointed for more than three consecutive years. 
. 

) 

} 


, 
| 


(6) Any candidate, except a candidate at the University Scholarship 
examinations, may have his papers re-examined on appeal to the Minister 
of Education not later than September 15th. 


(7) In the case of the University Examinations, the appeals shall be 
read by a Board of Examiners appointed by the Advisory Council from the 
members of the Boards of Examiners and the chairmen of the sections of 
the Associate Examiners; and in the case of the Departmental examina- 
tions by members of the Departmental Boards, appointed by the Minister 
of Education. 

(8) The number of Examiners and Associate Examiners from year ‘to 
year for each examination shall be settled by the Minister of Education on 
the report of the Chairman of the Boards of Examiners. 
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ie 


_ he standard and character of the examination papers shall be deter- 


mined by the regulations and instructions of the Education Department and 
the University of Toronto, respectively. 


gies 


Subject to the regulations and instructions of the University of Toronto, 
the Advisory Council shall have power to settle ‘the results of the Matricu- 
lation examinations and to report thereon to the Minister of Education. The 
settlement in ithe case of the Departmental examinations shall be made by 
the Boards of Examiners concerned and shall not be valid until approved of 
by the Superintendent of Education. 


IV. 


(1) All communications or references requiring the attention of the 
Advisory Council shall be addressed to the Deputy Minister of Education. 


(2) The Advisory Council shall appoint an executive committee of not 
more than three members. 


(3) The Superintendent of Education shall submit to the Advisory 
Council for consideration all matters referred ‘to it by the Minister of Edu- 
cation. 


(4) The Registrar of the Advisory Council shall be Chairman of the 
Boards of Examiners and of any committee thereof, and shall perform the 
duties set forth in Circular ‘‘Instructions’’ No. 7. 


APPROVED SCHOOLS. 


(Circular No. 12.) 
To THE BOARDS oF TRUSTEES, INSPECTORS, AND TEACHERS. 


Regulaition 45, of 1904, rescinded last October, provided for a system 
of Approved Schools as follows: | 


APPROVED HIGH, PUBLIC, AND SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 


45.—(1) At his official visits, the High, Public, or Separate School 
Inspector shall satisfy himself as to the character and extent of the provision 
in the schools under his charge for carrying out all the regulations affect- 
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ing the preparation of candidates for non-professional certificates; and, 
without his approval of the School, no candidate therefrom shall be admitted 


to the examination for such certificates without examination in the subjects 


of Part I. for a District or a Junior Non-professional certificate, as provided 


for in Regulation 49 (1). 


(2) At each inspection, the Principal shall submit for the approval of 


the Inspector the work of the candidaites in Book-keeping and Business 
Papers and in Art, and their note-books in Science. 


The subjects of Part I. referred to in (1) above were: Reading, Book- — 
keeping and Business Papers, Art, and Elementary Science of the Lower 


School course of the High Schools. 


For many years the public had regarded tthe results of the official exam- _ 
inations as the test of the competency of the teacher as well as of the pupil. © 
The consequences were inevitable. These examinations became the dominant, 
influence in the schools. Not only was the main object of education—the — 
formation of character—too often lost sight of, but the examination stress — 


affected injuriously the methods of teaching and ithe content of the courses, 


and the preparation of many pupils for the duties of life was altogether © 
inadequate. The above quoted regulation was intended, it is well under. — 


stood, to improve the situation in the High Schools, and, with the improve- 
ment of the situation in the Public Schools also in view, a similar change was 


made in the provisons for the High School entrance examination. The Regu- — 
lation did give the teacher more freedom and it did reduce the examination ~ 


stress during the first two or three years of the pupils’ course beyond the — 
Fourth Form of the Public Schools. But even in these respects, it was only a — 


partial measure of reform. Complaints have, indeed, increased of late that, 
in very many cases, the products of our Secondary Schools do not possess what 
have long been regarded as the essentials of a practical education. They 
are too often poor in Spelling, Penmanship, Reading, and Letter-writing; 


and in the elementary operations of Arithmetic they are lacking in speed — 
and accuracy. These complaints are well founded. Even if the Depart- — 


mental and University examinations were suitable for pupils intended for 
commercial and industrial pursuits, which thev are not, the examination 
test in the foregoing subjects is quite inadequate. With so many examin- 
ation centres, there could be no adequate test of a candidate’s ability to read, 
and, in any event, it would be regarded by the public as unjustifiable to 
reject him; that is, to put him to an additional year’s labour and expense 
because he was a poor reader. So, too, if his Spelling or his Penmanship 


were poor, or his letter-writing lacked tthe proper form, or his Arithmetic 
answers were inaccurate in details. In Arithmetic, indeed, under our sys-— 


tem, he might obtain high marks for the principles of the problems even if 
all his answers were inaccurate in other respects. Accordingly, as has 
already been announced in Circular 19, the Education Department proposes, 


as u step in the regeneration of the system, to conduct the examinations for — 


entrance to the training schools for the sole purpose of testing the compe- 
tency of candidates for teachers’ certificates: and to extend the ‘‘Approved 
School’’ system to tthe subjects of Writing, Spelling, Arithmetic and Men- 
suration, English Grammar, and Geography. As a consequence, henceforth 
the examination stress will be removed from all the Lower School subjects, 


the special preparation of the intending teacher will be transferred tto the — 
training schools, and greater freedom will be given the Secondary School | 


staff during the first two or three years of the pupil’s course, when such 
freedom is most needed. A thorough academic course is now provided in 
the Normal Schools, and no candidate will be allowed to pass the final 
examinations without a competent knowledge of all the subjects he will have 
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to teach in the Public Schools, including, of course, Geography, English 
Grammar, and Arithmetic and Mensuration. As far as practicable at pres- 
ent, the-same provision has been made in the Faculties of Education, and the 
same provision wlll be made in the Model Schools of the future. It is also 
the policy of the Education Department to increase the importance of the 
teacher’s personality, and, in this way, to allow the formation of character 
to become the main function of the schools. Moreover, subject to judicious 
Departmental contro] and direction, it is the aim of the Education Depart- 
ment to place upon \the Trustees and the Teachers the responsibility for pro- 
viding, according to local needs, the education for his life work which every 
pupil has the right to receive. As a result largely of the dominant exam- 
ination influences, our school system has failed to take sufficienit account of 
our economic condition. We have educated too many for clerical and pro- 
fessional pursuits, in which there is little room, and too few for industrial 
pursuits, in which there is always room. The future of Ontario demands 
that this shall cease. 

But the Approved School scheme of 1904 did not fully realize the 
expectations of its promoters. Diversities of standards and laxity of 
administration resulted from the inadequacy of its provisions. The appoint- 
ment in 1906 of an Inspector. of Continuation, Classes, in addition to the 
Inspectors of High Schools, has removed the main defect in the machinery. 
The new scheme will, accordingly, be carried into effect by a small number of 
Inspectors, who will confer together from time to time, and who are con- 
trolled by and are directly responsible to the Minister of Education. In this 
connection, it may be noted that, in 1909, when the scheme goes into full 
operation, the Normal Schools will not re-open until the last week in Sep- 
temher. Candidates from non-approved schools will, accordingly, have 
ample time to review the subjects for the September examination of the 
Normal Schools and the October examination of the Faculties of Education; 
and the postponement of the examinations from the close of the Lower 
School course until these dates, will relieve from immediate pressure the 
Lower School of non-approved schools. In explanation it may be added 
that, keginning in 1909, the members of the stafts of the Normal Schools 
will hold Institutes of Instruction for Public School teachers during the 
month of September in the counties and districts of the Province. 

From the Regulation of last October, which is quoted below, it will be 
seen that, while the Minister accepts the Principal’s certificate as having 
been honestly given, every reasonable precaution has been taken to protect 
the interests of the training schools and of general education. It is, of 
course, understood that to remain upon the Approved list a school must 
maintain the excellence of its standard from year to year. 


Approved High Schools and Continuation Classes. 


7. An approved High School or Continuation Class shall be one which 
fulfils the following conditions: 


(1) The Departmenta] Inspector concerned shall certify as follows to 
the Minister of Education and to the Dean of each Faculty of Education and 
the Principal of each Normal School : 


(a) That the provision for teaching the Lower School subjects enumer- 
ated in Regulation 6 is adequate and satisfactory. For the purposes of this 
certificate, Continuation Classes shall be under the same Regulations as to 
equipment and the programme and time-table of studies as are the High 
Schools. (See Regulations 34 and 40 (1) of 1904, and Regulation 40 (2) as 
amended in Circular 19 of 1907.) 
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4 

(b) That the pupils’ work in the courses prescribed in Regulation 6 1s 
satisfactory. For the purposes of this certificate, the Inspector concerned ~ 
shall examine the classes as he may deem it expedient, and the pupils’ work — 
since last inspection, in Book-keeping and Business Papers, and Art, and : 
their note-books in Science, which work and note-kooks the Principal con- 


cerned will preserve from inspection to inspection, as the Inspector concerned 


may direct. 


(2) The preparation of the pupils, as evidenced by their work through- 
out the session, shall have been satisfactory to the Dean of the Faculty of 


Education and the Principal of the Normal School. In the case of schools in 


which the preparation has not been satisfactory, the Dean or the Principal 
shall report the facts to the Minister of Education and to the Inspector con- 
cerned. 


The subjects of Regulation 6, referred to in (a) above, are the following — 


of the Lower School course of the High Schools: 


Reading, Writing, Spelling, Book-keeping and Business Transactions, — 


Art, Biology, Geography, English Grammar, and Arithmetic and Mensura- 
tion. 

Notice is also hereby given that, in the Faculties of Education, the cer- 
tificate for the foregoing subjects or the examination therein in October will 


be required only in the case of candidates for a Public School Teacher’s 


Certificate, and that no additional fee will be charged for this examination 
in the case of either the Faculty of Education or the Normal Schools. 
When at his regular visit the Inspector finds the school equipment 
adequate, the staff competent, the organization acceptable, the time-table 
suitable, and the pupils’ work satisfactory, he is justified in assuming that, 
given the teacher’s honesty and zeal, the final prepsration of the pupils will 


also prove to be satisfactory. Be it noted, also, that, at the discretion of the © 


Inspector, a school may be paid a second visit during the year. With special 
ability on the part of a pupil or a teacher or of both, schools which, from the 


point of view of equipment and organization, fall below the prescribed — 


standard, may, it is true, also produce satisfactory results. But, at his 
visit, the Inspector is not in a position to pronounce upon the situation; and, 
for testing such results, an examination has necessarily been provided. 


For the Session of 1908 to 1909 of the Normal Schools and Faculties of 
Education, a modification of the September examinations is necessary, as 
most of the pupils who will enter in 1908 are now. in the Middle or the 
Upper School, having taken their Lower School subjects under Regulation 
45 of 1904, which is quoted above and which was in force till last October. 
Accordingly, in the case of pupils from schools which the Inspectors have not 
approved for 1907 to 1908, the entrance examinations of the Normal Schools 
next September and of the Faculties of Education at Toronto and Queen’s 
next October will be confined to Geography, English Grammar, and Arith- 
metic and Mensuration, as defined in the Lower School course of the High 
Schools; provided, however, the candidates submit to the Principal, or the 
Dean, as the case may ke, the certificate required under Regulation 45 of 
1904. Moreover, for the Session of 1908 to 1909, the consideration which, 
since 1904, has been entended to candidates from schools outside of the 
- Provincial system will be continued. Such candidates must present certificates 
from their teachers, certifying in detail that they have completed the Lower 
School courses enumerated under Regulation 45 on page 1 of this circular; 


and, like the candidates from High Schools or Continuation Classes which — 


have not been approved, they must also pass the prescribed examinations in 
Geography, English Grammar, and Arithmetic and Mensuration. 


‘ 


\ 
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Notice is hereby given that, at the September and October examinations 
of 1909 and thereafter, all candidates from non-approved schools will be 
i expected to show a practical knowledge of Biology and of the use of both 
3 pencil and brush in Art work. Having regard to the preceding require- 
ments, teachers of High Schools and Continuation Classes should note that 
suitable Summer Schools will be provided next July at the University of 
_ Toronto, in Art and Science, as well as in other subjects of the High School 
_ programme. They should also note that under Regulation 39 (8) as amended 
on page 9 of Circular 19, any subject not saistactorily completed by July — 
_ in the Lower School may ke provided for at any time in the pupil’s sub- 
- sequent course in the High Schools or Continuation Classes. 
Moreover, as the number of the obligatory subjects at the July examina- 
i tion for entrance to the Normal Schools has been reduced from ten to seven, 
a higher standard of answers than heretofore will be expected from the can- 
_ didates. In the Normal Schools, less attention will be paid to the purely 
- academic side of these subjects than to that of the other, and, in most cases, 
' more important subjects of the Public School course. Hereafter, also, one of 
_ the Latin papers will consist of Authors and Sight Work, with suitable ques- 
_ tions on the Authors, and the other paper of Latin Composition and Gram- 
mar. 
ia The Minister of Education regards the present extension of the 
_ Approved School scheme as a most important step in advance. He con- 
_ fidently counts upon the sympathetic co-operation of all who know what 
- education really is, and he hopes that the success cf the scheme will justify 
him in extending it still further in both the High Schools and the Puble 
' Schools. The personality of the teacher, he believes, should become a far 
' more important factor in the adaptation of our schools to the necessities of 
i the Province. The examination holds an important place in any well- 
_ ordered system of education; but a system which depends mainly upon the 
stimulus of examinations conducted by outsiders and dwarfs the teacher’s 
_ sense of responsibility cannot build up the character of our youth or prepare 
them for the diverse duties of life. 


Education Department, 
January, 1908. 


a SE ee 


if 

ii 

ATs ScHoor Inspectors, 1908 
a INSTRUCTIONS TO PUBLIC AND SEPAR : 
ot (Instructions No. 14.) 


Daeeribution of the Legislative Grant to Public and Separate Schools in the 
Urban Municipalities, 


At its recent session the Legisture voted the sum of $60,000, to be dis- 
tributed, subject to the Regulations of the Education Department, amongst 


4 
is 
> 
ei 
; 18 £. 
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experience. . 


This grant will be apportioned amongst the urban Public and Separate a 


Schools in accordance with the following regulations, and the Inspector 
will fill in a¢cordingly the accompanying schedules : 


Urban Municipalities in the Organized Counties. 
I. In Cities. © 


1. If the teacher’s total experience in the schools of the Province of 


Ontario shall have been at least five vears on July Ist next, the grant shall — 


be—. 

(a) For a Provincial First Class Certificate ...... Pe i ais AORN, ch He i a . $20.00 @ 
(b):.\For a: Provincial/Second Class: Certinieatel:: ivi.) -.055 tare. cee tesa $15.00 | 
2. If said experience shall have been less than five years on the same ~ 
date the grant shall be— a 
(a) For a. ‘Provinctial (EF insh)\ Clase ’Certinieate: a. ..onc0 st. aan $15 00 — 
(Db) Por +8 ‘Provincial: second) Class i@ertificates 7. ...20. ites. hese $10 00 | 


3. For a permanent Third Class Certificate the grant shall be §$ 7 50 
| II. In Towns. | 


ee INN Eg the teacher’s total experience in the schools of the Province of 
Ontario shall have been at least five years on July Ist next, the grant shall 
be— 


(a) For a Provincial First Class Certificate ............6.:. cece eee eeeee $30 00 
(b) For a Provincial Second Class Certificate .......... PHC Aa Rca $22 50 

2. If said experience shall have been less than five years on the same 
date, the grant shall be— 
(2) Hor ‘a \Provincial Hirst’ Class Vertwicates uae ra eae $22 50 
(6)"For a Provincial Second’ Class Certificate 7.7.2) Ue. B15 00M 


8. For a Permanent Third Class Certificate the grant shall be $11 25 
III. In villages. 


1. If the teacher’s total experience in the schools of the Province of — 


Ontario shall have been at least five years on July Ist next, the grant shall 
be— 


(a) Por a, Provincial Hirst (Class \Ceritieate . 2. )...4.is. aie eee $40 00 

(6) Fora, Provincial Second) Class)Certiheate ... 0. ee $30 00 
2. If the said experience shall have been less than five years on the 

same date, the grant shall be— 

(2) Bor ia’ Provinetal, Mirst; Class, Centiticatenac eu.) oa een ene $30 00 

(0)* For, a. Provincial: Second Class Certificate: x0: 1.6 eee $20 00 


3. For a Permanent Third Class Certificate the grant shall be $15 00 
Urban Municipalities in the Districts. 


IV. In Urban Municipalities with a Population of 1,500 or over. 


1. If the teacher’s total experience. in the schools of the Province of 
gee shall have been at least five years on July 1st next, the grant shall 
e-— 
(a) Hor ta, Provincial Wirst ‘Class’ Certincate,.:\s2:..s.2e. cee ee $40 00 


(6) For a Provincial Second Class Certificate ........... LAT ARON sa vate — $80 00 


18a E. % 


the Public and Separate Schools in urban municipalities, on the bases of 
the grade of the teachers’ certificates and the length of their successful — 
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fed It the said pxpenencs shall have heen less than five years on the 
me date, the grant shall be— 

) Por a Provincial First Class Certificate ........... flog On * $30 00 — 
meteor a hrovincial Second -Class Certificate .... 0.6.0.0 (0006000... $25 00 


_ 3. For a permanent or ordinary Third Class Certificate the | 
eer ee On ee ee £20 00 
wror a District Certificate the grant shall be ........./0.0000.0%, $15 00 


V. In Other Urban Municipalites. 


a 1. If the teacher’s total experience in the schools of the Province of 
Ontario shall have been at least five years on July Ist next, the grant shall 
h 


(a) Pau rovincial Kirst, Class) Certificate sei. e2 ac ee, . $50 00 
(b) Moma erovincia! second Class Certificate (i... [0c $37 50 


* 2. If the said experience shall have been less than five years on the same 

date, the grant shall be— 

(a) For a Provincial First’ Class Wertiticate y(n iy Ui 5 SON ne iaE $37 50 

(0) ora, Eroyincial Second Class Certificate i... $31 25 

_ 3. For a permanent or ordinary Third Class Certificate the 

grant 2 0) SU OA CO CE eR NS MONG LAD Ra LEU NS) bit $25 00 
4. For a District Certificate the grant shall be ..................... $18 75 


ay 
_ VI. The competency of each teacher shall have been duly attested by 
the Inspector of the school for which the grant is claimed. 


7 VII. The grant shall be one-half of the amount if the teacher of the 
school has held the certificate for less than.a year, but for at least one term. 
In his report the Inspector will indicate this by inserting the numeral 1 in 
the oper column. 


: VIII. If the Legislative grant of $60,000 is not sufficient for, or if there 
is a balance over, the apportionment to the Public and Separate Schools in 
the urban municipalities i in the counties and districts, on the foregoing bases, 
the Minister may make a pro rata adjustment in the case of each grade. 


: Note.— Where there are more than one municipality, the Inspector will 
report them separately, placing together in each municipality the certificates 
of the same grade. He will also in all cases arrange the grades in the order 
f the circular. 


ducation Department, 
June 15th, 1908. 


ee tg Oe Oe pe aN 


4 
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CoNTINUATION SCHOOLS AND FirrH CuaAsssEs, June, 1908. 


Circular No. 37.) 


Since the introduction of Continuation Classes, both the Statute and | 
the Regulations governing their establishment and their maintenance have 
been changed from time to time. Following are the sections of the Public 
and Separate Schools Act pertaining to these schools, with the amendments 
up to date incorporated therein; also the revision of the Regulations of 1907 
which has been necessitated by the action of the Legislature at its recent 
Session when the so-called Continuation Classes were re-organized as Con- 
tinuation Schools and Fifth Classes: 


Amended Public Schools Act. ’ 


OS ee 


Section 8.—(1) Subject to the regulations of the Department of Educa- 
tion, the school corporation of any municipality or school section in which 
there is no high school shall have power to establish and maintain in con- 
nection with the public school over which it has jurisdiction, courses of 
study in addition to and in connection with the courses already provided 
for the fifth form of public schools. The classes established under such 
courses shall be known as Continuation Schools. | 


(2) The trustees of any number of public schools, or any number of 
public and separate schools, not situated in a high school district as defined 
by The High Schools Act, may, by mutual agreement, determine that such 
continuation schools shall be conducted in one of such schools for the benefit. 
of the pupils of all of them, and in such cases the trustees of each of the 
sald schools shall have power to, provide, by additional or increased rates 
to be levied upon the same property upon which the other school rates are 
levied, for the establishment and maintenance of such continuation schools. 
The said agreement shall specify the proportion of the cost of establish- 

-Inent and maintenance to be paid by the trustees of each of said schools, or 
shall provide for the settlement of the same by arbitration or by such other 
method as they deem expedient. 


(3) Pupils shall be admitted into continuation schools and fifth classes | 
in accordance with the regulations governing the admission of pupils into 
High Schools, or on the report of the principal approved by the public 
school inspector of the district. 


(4) Non-resident pupils and all other pupils who have completed the 
course of study prescribed for the fifth form of public schools whether resi-— 
dent or non-resident, may be charged such fees as the trustees may deem 


expedient. : 


(9) Any teacher who on the 15th day of April, 1901, holds the position 
of principal of any school in which a continuation class has been established 
shall be deemed a qualified teacher of such school, but every teacher 
appointed principal or assistant after the date when this Act takes effect 
shall possess the qualifications prescribed by the Regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Education. (Act passed May 14th, 1906.) . 


- (6) The municipal council of the county shall pay for the maintenance 
of continuation schools and fifth classes a sum equal to the legislative grant 
appropriated by the Minister of Education for such continuation schools and 
fifth classes and any further sums the municipal council may deem 
expedient. 
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a ‘The council of two or more counties united for municipal purposes may 
apportion the amount to be levied for continuation schools and fifth classes 
so that each county forming such union shall be liable only for sums payable 
n respect of continuation schools and fifth classes within such county. 
Where trustees of different schools situated in more than one of such united 
counties have joined together under subsection 2 for the conduct of continu- 
ation schools and fifth classes, the said council may determine the propor- 
tion to be paid by each of such counties in respect of such continuation 
schools and fifth classes. } 

| (7) Where the Board of Trustees of a union school section establishes 
continuation schools or fifth classes in their school, or joins with one or 
more other Boards of Trustees in establishing such schools or fifth classes 
or hereinbefore provided, the Municipal Council of each municipality hav- 
ng the whole or part of its territory within the union school section shall 
_ levy and collect upon the taxable property of such union school section with- 
“in its jurisdiction, its proper share of the expense of establishing and 
“Maintaining the said continuation schools or fifth classes according to the 
equalized assessment of each portion of the said union school section in the 
respective municipalities. 

_ .Under the following subsection (5), added to section 70, the Continu- 
ation Schools in Public Schools are entitled to the township grants for the 
teachers’ salaries: | 

“ Section 70, subsection (5). For the purposes of subsections 2, 3 and 4 
of this section every continuation school shall be deemed a public school. 
Be Amended Separate Schools Act. 


it 
a 2. Subject to the Regulations of the Department of Education, the 
“Separate School Board of any municipality, section or union section in 
which there is no high school shall have all the powers, duties and obliga- 
-tions conferred and imposed by The Public Schools Act and its amendments 
upon the public school corporation of any municipality, section, or union 
section in which there is no high school, respecting the establishment and 


“maintenance of continuation schools and fifth classes. | 
ih 8. The qualifications of teachers of continuation schools and fifth 
-classes in connection with separate schools shall be determined, however, 
under subsection 5 of section 8 of The Public Schools Act as amended by 
+6 Edw. VII. c. 53, s. 4, as if the date therein mentioned were the 17th day 
of March, 1902, instead of the 15th day of April, 1901. : 
4, The county council shall pay for the maintenance of continuation 
schools and fifth classes in connection with separate schools within the 
county, a sum equal to the legislative grant appropriated by the Minister 
of Education for such schools and classes and any further sums the said 
council may deem expedient. 

5. The Department of Education may make provision by Regulation 
for carrying out the intention of this Act of placing continuation schools 
and fifth classes in connection with public and separate schools on the same 
“basis, except as herein otherwise provided. 


| The Reorganization of Continuation Classes. 

The Regulations of 1907 (Circular No. 37) are hereby rescinded. 
Under the following regulations, which are substituted therefor, the 
Continuation Classes, Grade A, of 1907, become Continuation Schools; and 
-the Continuation Classes, Grades B and C, Fifth Classes. 


ae 
ol 


a 


1 
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The increase of the Legislative Grant to $45,000, made at the late 
Session of the Legislature to Continuation Schools and fifth Classes, has 
enabled the Minister to deal with them more liberally in the following 
scheme of distribution than was proposed in Circular No. 37, of 1907. The 
Grants for the year ending June, 1908, will be made on the new scheme, 
Inspectors, in making thewr reports, oil, accordingly, supply any addi- 
tional particulars needed to enable the Minister to carry out this intention. 

As a condition of the payment of the Legislative Grant in 1908, the 
Board of Trustees of each Continuation School and Fifth Class shall subi 
in the case of Continuation Schools, through the Inspector thereof, and, 
in the case of Fifth Classes, through the Public or Separate School Inspec- 
tor, as the case may be, in a form to be provided by the Education Depart- 
ment, a financial statement showing that it has expended on the special 
equipment the Special Legislative Grant made for the purpose in 1906; and, 
on the salary of the teacher and the special equipment of the Continuation - 
School or Fifth Class for the academic year ending June 30th, 1908, an 
amount not less than the Legislative Grant and the County equivalent 
thereto, made in 1907. : 


Notre.—Boards are reminded that the liberal grants given Continuatieas 
Classes during the past two years were intended to assist them not only to 
pay better salaries but to provide the special equipment, both of which are 
necessary for effective teaching. | 


ORGANIZED COUNTIES. 
General Regulations for both Continuation Schools and Fifth Classes. 
I. County and Legislative Grants. | 


1. The yearly apportionment by the Minister of Education of the Lone 
lative Grant to each Continuation School and Fifth Class in the organized | 
counties shall be the total of the sums apportioned on the different bases set 
forth below in the case of each grade. | 


Nore 1.—If, in 1908, the Legislative Grant is not sufficient Fi or 19 
there is a balance over, the apportionment on the bases provided below for 
each class of school, the Minister may make a pro rata adjustment of the 
total in the case of each class. 3 


Nots 2.—The object of the Grants is to assist School Boards to provide 
an adequate education for the children of the locality, not simply to reduce 
the local school rates. The Departmental scheme of apportionment helps 7 
those that help themselves. | 


'2. (1) All sums received by a Board of Trustees from the Legislature 
and the County as a Continuation School or Fifth Class grant shall be 
expended on the salaries and the equipment of said School or Class alone. 


(2) On or before July 15th of each year a financial statement shall be 
submitted through the Inspector concerned, by each Board to the Minister 
of Hducation in a form to be provided by the Education Department, show- 
ing the receipts and expenditures on this account, with such additional 
particulars as the Minister may require. 


(3) On or before July 15th of each year, as a condition of the Sa eee 
of the Legislative Grant, the Inspectors concerned shall certify, in a form 
to be provided by the Education Department, that, to the best of their 
knowledge and belief, the provisions of the Regulations have been fully 
complied with. 
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_ Nore.—Besides inspecting the time table at each of his visits, the 
nspector should require the principal to submit to him by the close of the 
ear or on a change in the principalship, a copy thereof with a statement 
and explanation of any changes therein during the preceding session. 


II. Equipment. 


__._ 3. The organization of the Continuation School or the Fifth Class shall 
| be subject to the approval of the Continuation, Separate, or Public School 
Inspector, as the case may. be. 


Notse.—Before appointing a teacher, Boards of Trustees should consult 
the Inspector of Continuation, Public, or Separate Schools, as the case 
“may be, in order that all the necessary subjects of study may be adequately 
provided for. 


_ 4. (1) The Equipment for a Continuation School or Fifth Class shall 
_ be for the special needs of such school or class and shall be approved from 
time to time by the Inspector of Continuation, Public, or Separate Schools, 
as the case may be. 

Nort.—On application to the Education Department circulars may be 
' obtained containing lists of the necessary equipment. ; 


ir 
uy 
Bh) 


(2) The date at which the minimum equipment of Continuation Schools 
or Fifth Classes shall: be imperative shall be at the discretion of the Min- 
ister of Education on the report of the Inspector of Continuation, Public, 
‘or Separate Schools, as the case may be. 


P (3) From year to year, School Boards shall expend on equipment such 
further sums as may be required by the Minister of Education on the report 
of the Inspector of Continuation, Public, or Separate Schools, as the case 
_ may be. | 

>. Nore 1.—-Without the special equipment, the teaching cannot be effec- 
tive, more particularly without a supply of suitable books for the library 
and of appatatus for simple experiments in the Physics and Chemistry of 
common life. In rural school sections the course in Elementary Science 
_ with its Agricultural applications should be made a prominent one. The 
work in Art, including the drawing of building and other plans, is also 
- important. Flor teachers who are not properly qualified in Art and Science, 
the Minister provides at the University of Toronto free Summer School 
classes, beginning tn 1908. | 

, Notre 2.—At least one locked press or cabinet should be provided to con- 
tain the books and the apparatus. The chemicals should be kept in a 
separate press. For the safe-keeping of all the equipment, the Board 
should hold the principal responsible; and, on a change of principal, it 
should investigate the condition of the equipment. 


a Nore 3.—The special equipment shall be entered under suitable heads 


in the catalogue separately from the ordinary equipment, which latter 
’ shall not be included in computing the grant for the Continuation School 


" 


or Fifth Class. The catalogue and the invoices of new equipment shall be 
inspected at each visit by the Inspector or Inspectors concerned. The 
invoices shall be kept on file at the school. The various items of the equip- 
ment shall also be valued by the Inspectors as often as may be rendered 
necessary by the condition of said items. 
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III. Teacher’s Qualification. 


5, A teacher who was qualified for a Continuation School or Fifth © 
Class under the Regulations of 1907, but who does not now hold the quali- — 
fication under the scheme as herein reorganized, shall remain qualified — 
under the same School Board for the Continuation School or Fifth Class — 


in which he is now teaching. 

Notr.—When after due advertisement and offering the highest salary 
it is able to afford, a Board of Trustees is unable to obtain a legally quali- 
fied teacher, a temporary certificate, valid for the current half-year, may 
be granted by the Minister of Education, on the report of the Inspector 
concerned, to a suitable person, on application of said Board through the 
Public or ‘the Separate School Inspector. (See Regulation 88, of 1904.) 


Special Regulations for Continuation Schools. 
I. Minimum Requirements. 


6. The course of study for Continuation Schools shall be that prescribed 
for the Lower and the Middle School of the High Schools, of which the 
following subjects are obligatory on all pupils: 

Geography, Arithmetic and Mensuration, English Grammar, Writing, 
Reading, English Composition, English Literature, History, Art, and Ele- 
mentary Science. (See Reg. 14 (2).) 

7. The pupils of the Continuation School shall be taught separately 
from the pupils of the other classes of the Public School. 

8. (1) In a Continuation School with one teacher, he shall hold at least 
a permanent Provincial First Class certificate. 

(2) In a Continuation School with two teachers, the Principal shall 
hold at least a permanent Provincial First Class certificate; and the Assist- 
ant, at least an interim Provincial First Class or High School Assistant’s 
certificate. 

(3) In a Continuation School with three teachers, the Principal shall 
hold the qualifications of a Principal of a High School; and: each of his 
staff, the qualifications of an assistant teacher in a High School. 

(4) Teachers of Continuation Schools shall be granted permanent cer- 
tificates under the same Regulations as govern the High Schools. Experi- 
ence gained in a Continuation School shall not be counted as Public School 
experience. 

9. The class-room accommodations of the Continuation School shall 
be separate from the Public School, but the building need not be separate. 

10. The special equipment shall be of the following minimum value :— 


One or 
two teachers. More than two. 
RAT y. 82 5s Keele eee Ody cele ee $150 00 $300 00 
polentilie: apparatus ai, ee) Ws ae ia 150 00 300 00 
Maps, Chatts,, and Tellurzan/ Joma 20 00 50 00 
Drawing Models (including casts), and | 
ATE: SUD PLIER nics ss. ious slay os Oe eames one 25 00 50 00 


II. Apportionment of the Legislative Grant. 


11. (1) Continuation Schools in rural Public and Separate candle q 


shall not share in the General or ie Big Vat cas Grants to such Pub- 
lic and Separate Schools. 
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4 2) Aber 1908 Continuation Schools in urban runieipalihies shall not 
re in the General or the Special Legislative Grants to urban Public and 
eparate Schools. 


- 12. The Legislative Grant to Continuation School 
n the Peeing Wases - uation Schools shall be apportioned 


(1) Fixed Grants. 


(a) $100, when at least the equivalent of the time of one teacher, but 
less than the time of two teachers, is given the work of the Continuation 
School. 

i (b) $200, when at least the time of two teachers is given, but less than 


pe time of three teachers. 
4 (c) $300, when at least the time of three teachers is given.: 


say { 


(2) On Salaries. 


a (a) In the case of (a) above, twenty-five per cent. of the excess of the 
‘Principal’ s salary over $400.00. Maximum Grant, $150. 

_  (b) In the case of (b) above, twenty-five per cent. of the excess of ne 
two teachers’ salaries over $800. Maximum Grant, $300. 

es (c) In the case of (c) above, twenty per cent. of the three teachers’ 
salaries over $1,500. Maximum Grant, $390. 


: (3) On the Value of the Special Equipment. 


i 10 per cent. of the approved value, the maximum value recognized 
being as follows :— 

a (a) Where there are one or two teachers: Library, $300; Scientific 
“apparatus, $300; Maps, Charts, and Tellurian, $50; Drawing Models 
(including casts) and Art supplies, $00. 

i (b) Where there are three teachers:—Library, $600; Scientific appar- 
atus, $600; Maps, Charts, and Tellurian, $75; Drawing Models (including 
grasts) and Art supplies, $75. 


(4) On the Character of the Accommodations. 


Dy. School. One Teacher. Two Teachers. Three Teachers. 
if Grade. eet Ulata ch Ges ON OER ew TE ATRL oe LUCA EDR 
J $c.| $c.| Be.jSc.| $e.| Fe.) $e.jsc. Shey eS) Wa C we. Cs 
‘Water supply..... 1 00 TD 50| 25} 1 50) 1 15 751 AO 2 OO bowen OOM oe. 
Class rooms....... 200! 1.50] 1.00) 50; 3 00 2295) 150) 75!| 400; 300; 2 00/1 50 
miaboratory.......': 200) 150! 1.00; 50) 3 00 2 25) 150) 75) 400!) 3.00] 2 00j]1 00 
Belackboards ...... 1 00). 75| 50} 25 150| 115, 75) 40) 2 00; 1 50| 1 00) 50 
eee a bh Ue 1 00 75 50| 25; 1 50) 1 15 75| 40| 200) 1 50) 1 00) 50 
SS 200! 150! 100; 50) 3 00: 2 25| 150) 75| 4 00;| 3 00; 2 00)1 00 
‘Laboratory tables... 2 00) 1 50} 1 00) 450 2 00| 2 25) 150, 75! 400; 3.00; 2 00/1 00 
1 00 715 BO 26a k DOr uke Le 751 40) 2 00} 1.50; 1 00) 50 
1 50) 115 75| 40} 2 00) 1 50} 1 00) 50 
3 00) -2 25) 1.50) 75) 4 00)" 3.00) 2 00}1 00 
92 50| 17 00) 11 2515 75) 30 00) 22 50) 15 00/7 50 
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(5) On the Grade of the Teacher’s Certificate. 


} 
13.—(a) $20, where, in addition to a permanent Provincial First Cla 
certificate, the teacher holds a Degree in Arts from a British University. 


(6b) $40, where, in addition to a permanent Provincial First Class cer 
tificate, the teacher holds the academic qualification of a High Schoo 
specialist or a Degree in Arts from a British University with at least Secon 
Class Honours (67 per cent.) in a department recognized by the Minister o 
Education. 


(c) When the teacher has taught with the certificate specified in (a) o: 
(6) above during the preceding year for less than the year but for at leas 
a term, half of the above grant shall be paid in each case. | 


(d) The status and the competency of the teacher shall in each case be 
attested by the Inspector of Continuation Schools. | 


Special Regulations for Fifth Classes. 
Ts: Minimum Requirements. 


14. A Fifth Form which complies with the following conditions shal. 
be entitled to a share of the Legislative Grant to Continuation Schools ané¢ 
Fifth Classes in accordance with the following regulations: 

(1) The Fifth Class shall be situated in a municipality or school sectior 
in which there is no High School. | 


(2) (a) The course of study shall be that prescribed for the Fifth Form 
of the Public Schools, of which the following subjects are obligatory : 

Reading, Literature, Grammar, Composition, History, Geography, 
Writing, Arithmetic and Mensuration, Art, and Elementary Science. 


Notr.—No class text-books are to be used by the pupils in either Art 
work or Elementary Science. A manual will be issued by the Department 
of Education to direct and assist the teacher in dealing with these subjects. 
Suitable reference books should be provided in the library for the pupils. 


(6) From the other subjects of the Fifth Form and the subjects of the 
High School Middle School, the Board of Trustees may select, with the 
concurrence of the Inspector of Continuation Schools, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Public or Separate School Inspector, as the case may be, such 
subjects or such parts of the courses therein as may, in its judgment, suit 
the requirements of the locality. (See Regulation 18 of 1904). . 


Notr 1.—Notice of the proposed Middle School course shall be sent by 
the Principal to the Inspector of Public or Separate Schools concerned, 
before the classes in such work are organized, with particulars as to the 
special equipment, and the special qualifications of the teacher for such 
work, and also of the said Middle School work proposed and the provision 
therefor in the time-table of the school. 


Nore 2.—Fifth Classes which take up Middle School work will be inspec- 
ted by the Inspector of Continuation Schools. No Legislative Grant will 
be paid unless the provision for Forms I.-V. of the Public School course 
as well as for the Middle School Classes is satisfactory. Schools shall not 
be allowed to take up work for which the provision is inadequate or to sacri- 
fice the interests of the regular classes of the Public School. | 

(3) At least an average daily attendance of two pupils who have been 
admitted in accordance with the provisions for admission to the High 


Schools. 


; 


4 
¥ 
q 
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* Nore.—As provided by The Public Schools Act (section 8 (3) above), 
ch other pupils may be admitted to the class as, on the recommendation 
the Principal, are considered qualified by the Inspector, but their attend- 
ar ce shall not be counted in making up the prescribed average. Under this 
rrangement, such pupils may attend all or some of the classes for a few 
months in the winter. . 
me) A teacher with at least a permanent Provincial Second Class certi- 
ficate. 

~ (5) Special equipment of at least the following minimum values: 


library, $50; Scientific Apparatus, $50; Maps and Charts, $15; Draw- 


rks 


ae f II. Apportionment of the Legislative Grant. 


"15. In addition to the General and the Special Legislative Grants to 

Public Schools, Rural and Urban Fifth Classes which comply with the 

oregoing minimum conditions shall receive their share of the Legislative 

ot to Continuation Schools and Fifth Classes, apportioned on the follow- 
ng bases: 


(1) Fixed Grants. 


(a) A fixed grant of $20 where there is a staff of at least two teachers, 
i he principal giving instruction to not more than the pupils of the fourth 
and higher classes; 
(0) A fixed grant of $15 where there is a staff of at least two teachers, 
he principal giving instruction to not more than the pupils of the third, 


ourth and higher classes; and 
 (c) A fixed grant of $10 in the case of other fifth classes which have 


complied with the minimum requirements set forth in Regulation 14 above. 


(2) On the value of the Special Equipment. 


10 per cent. on the approved value, the maximum value recognized 
being as follows: ~ 

Library, $200; Scientific Apparatus, $200; Maps, Charts, and Tellur- 
ian, $50; Drawing Models and Art supplies, $50. 

- _Nors.—In the case of a Fifth Class which has been in successful opera- 
tion under the present regulations, but which, owing to unavoidable causes, 
the Board of Trustees has been unable to maintain in any one year, the 
percentage on the value of the equipment may be paid by the Minister, on 
the recommendation of the Inspector concerned. : 


w 


(3) On Salaries. 


i (a) When the principal gives instruction to not more than the pupils 
of the Fourth Form and higher classes, the Legislative Grant on Teachers’ 
Salaries shall be apportioned on the following bases: 


BP or Rural Schools. 

ms. 10 per cent. of the excess of the principal’s salary over $300 in addition 
to the 40 per cent. from the general and special Legislative Grants to rural 

D Public and Separate Schools. Maximum Grant, $30. 
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For Urban Schools. 


ie 

30 per cent. of the excess of the principal’s salary over $400 in addition | 
to the 40 per cent. from the géneral and special Legislative Grants to rural 
Public and Separate Schools. Maximum Grant, $60. 


For. Urban and Rural Schools. | { 
30 per cent. of the excess of the Principal’s salary over $600. Maxi- 
mum Grant, $120. q 
(b) In the case of other fifth classes, the Legislative Grant on Teachers’ } 
Salaries shall be apportioned on the following bases: 


For Rural Schools. | 


; re i 
o per cent. of the excess of the teacher’s salary over $300 in addition to 
the 40 per cent. from the general and special Legislative Grants to ae 


Public and Separate Schools. Maximum Grant, $15. 


For Urban Schools. 


25 per cent. of the excess of the teacher’s salary over $400. Maximum 
Grant, $50. 3 | 
Note.—The Grants on salaries provided under Regulation 15 (3), (b) 
preceding are less than those provided under Regulation 15 (3) (a) preced- 
ing, because in the former case there may be only one teacher and the 
amount of time to be given to the fifth class work is less than half. 


For Urban and Rural Schools. 


30 per cent. of the excess of the teacher’s salary over $600. Maximum 
grant $60. 


: 
2 
5 


=— 


i 
| 
(4) On the Grade of the Teachers’ Certificates. 


7 
; 
, 
4 
q 
; 
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: 
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3 


[ 


In addition to the Legislative apportionment to rural and urban Public 
and Separate schools on the grade of the teacher’s certificate and the length © 
of his successful experience, the following additional sums shall be paid: 

(a) $20 in the case of a teacher who, in addition to at least a permanent — 
Provincial Second Class certificate, holds a Degree in Arts from a British — 
University. | 

(6) $40 in the case of a teacher who, in addition to at least a permanent 
Provincial Second Class certificate, holds the academic qualifications of a 
High School specialist or a Degree in Arts from a British University, with 
at least second class honours (67 per cent.) in a department recognized by 
the Minister of Education. a 

(c) When the teacher has taught during the preceding year with the 
certificate specified in (a) or (6) above for less than the year but for at least 
a term, half of the above grant shall be paid in each case. 

(dq) The status and the competency of the teacher shall in each case be — 
attested by the Inspector of Continuation, Public, or Separate Schools as ; 


es Se ee es 


the case may be. 
THE Districts. 


Genera Regulations for both Continuation Schools and Fifth Classes. 


18. The yearly apportionment by the Minister of Education of the ; 
Legislative Grant to each Continuation School and Fifth Class in the ; 
Districts shall be twice the total of the sums apportioned on the different 4 
bases set forth above in the case of each grade in the organized counties. | 


NotEe.—No county equivalent is available in the districts. its 


- 
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MemoranpuM FOR INSPECTORS AND PRESIDING OFFICERS. Re MipsuMMER 


HXAMINATIONS, 1908. 


isi (instructions No. 6.) 


a: Atgh School Entrance Examination. 


a Model School Entrance Examination. 
M4 
Ng The Presiding Officer will notify all candidates that for the examination. 
‘in Geometry they will require a graduated ruler, a pair of compasses and. 
a protractor. 
_. He will also notify candidates that in the Art paper there will be an. 
option between pencil work and brush work, and if a candidate desires to: 
take the brush work he should provide himself with the necessary brushes. 
and colours. 
ae 
Examinations for Entrance into the Normal Schools and for Junior 
mH Matriculation. 3 
| The Presiding Officer will notify all candidates that for the examina- 
tion in Geometry they will require a graduated ruler, a pair of compasses, 
and) a protractor. 
ih he papers in Arithmetic, Grammar, and Geography which are marked 
-“‘for Third Class Certificates’’ are to be taken only by those candidates who- 
have already passed the Model School professional examination but have not 
‘secured their academic or Junior Teachers’ standing and who desire Third 
Class certificates under the Regulations in force in 1907. Candidates for: 
entrance into the Normal Schools will not take these three papers. 
The Universities of Toronto, Queen’s, and McMaster do not require 
‘their matriculants this year to write on Arithmetic and Grammar, but. as 
other registering bodies have not as yet signified their intention of following 
this example, papers in these subjects are provided for those who may 
-tequire them. 

Honour Matriculation. 
Practical Examination in Biology. 3 
| The papers in Botany and Zoology for entrance into the Faculties of 
Education are different from those for the Honour or Scholarship 
Matriculation. : 
; Re uidatos for Honours or for Scholarships who include Biology in 
their course will have practical work. The material for this work will 
be forwarded in due time from the Education Department and will consist 
of two plants, a microscopical section, and an animal. 


A 
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Botany. | 
Give out Part A of the Botany paper with the plant designated A 
at 1.30 p.m. The plant A is to be identified by means of the flora. Thirty 
minutes are to be allowed for this operation. ‘Then the text-books are to 
be taken from the candidates, and Part B of the Botany paper with the 
plant designated B and the microscopic section distributed. Each candidate 
is to be allowed the use of a compound microscope for thirty minutes during | 
this second period. > 

The plant is delivered in weak alcohol and in bottles. The candidates — 
are to receive these specimens in water in their dissecting trays, that they 
may not become dry before examination. hes 2s emportant. | . 

The plant B is also provided in alcohol and is to be studied tm water 


Zoology. 
Give out the Zoology paper with the animal. | 
The animal is furnished in weak alcohol, and is to be examined by — 
the candidates in the water of their dissecting trays. { ao 
If, by any defect in the arrangements for the examination, the candt-— 
dates are without dissecting dishes, in which water may be provided, all 
the material, animal and vegetable, furntshed in bottles, is to be soaked for 
ten minutes in water before distribution. : 4 
The bottles and boxes used for the conveyance of the material for the © 
examination are to be returned to the Education Department. ‘ 


Scholarship Candidates. | q 

Presiding Officers are reminded that all the answer-papers written by a : 
Scholarship candidate, no matter upon what subject or examination, should 
be returned in one parcel at the close of the Scholarship examination, each 
in its own particular kind of envelope; his name should be entered and all 
his papers should be checked upon the special Scholarship tally-list. a 


3 Appeals. 


Principals, Inspectors, and candidates are notified that appeals regard- | 
ing the academic (non-professional) examinations for entrance into the 
Model and Normal Schools must be forwarded to the Minister of Kducation — 
not later than August Jst in the case of the Model Schools and September Ist — 
in the case of the Normal Schools, in order that they may be settled before — 
the opening of the respective schools. Appeals regarding Matriculation and — 
entrance into the Faculties of Education will be received up to September 
15th, after which no appeal should be sent in. 4 

Each appeal should be made on a separate sheet of paper, the full 
name of the candidate, with the name of the examination centre at which he 
wrote should be clearly stated, and the required fee of two dollars enclosed. — 
Careful attention to these particulars will greatly aid the Department in — 
having the results of the appeals announced at an early date. ; 

As each case of failure is read by two examiners before being finally — 
decided, there is but little use in appealing unless there is very strong reason — 
to believe that a mistake has been made. : a 


Medical Certificates. 5 


Medical certificates which are not sent in at the proper time are not 
considered when settling results. (See Instructions 5, page 3 (15) and page © 
7 (e).) . 
Education Department, 

Toronto, June 17th, 1908. 


a 
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APPROVED SCHOOLS. 


(Circular No. 9.) 


oards of Trustees and the Principals of High and Continuation Schools 
S and Collegiate Institutes. 


_ The scheme of ‘‘Approved Schools’’ will go into full operation in 
eptember. It will, accordingly, be expedient for the Principals of High 
nd Continuation Schools and Collegiate Institutes to consider carefully 
he conditions of approval as outlined in Circular 19 (October, 1907), and 
plified in Circular 12 (January, 1908). Special attention is now called 
the most important requirements of the scheme, and some directions 
| ia with a view of aiding the Inspectors and the Principals in making 
fective : 
(1) The Accommodations of the school, especially the laboratory provi- 
ion for the teaching of Science, shall be both adequate and suitable. 
_ (2) The Equipment shall be at least the minimum prescribed in Regu- 
ation 380, (3), and Regulation 34, for new High Schools; that is, for 
abrary, $300; for Scientific Apparatus, $300; for Maps, Charts, and 
lobes, $50; for Art Models, $50. 
_ (8) The staff, which shall consist of at least two members, shall be duly 
ualified and competent to teach the subjects under their charge. In 
articular, the teachers in charge of the Reading, Writing, Spelling, 
jook-keeping and Business Papers, Art, Biology, Geography, English 
irammar, and Arithmetic and Mensuration of the Lower School, shall be 
) adjudged by the Inspector. 
_ (4) The organization of the whole school shall meet the demands of the 
egulations and the necessities of the situation. Schools in which any of 
te Forms are so large as to interfere with the efficiency of the teaching, 
hall not be approved. While suitable subjects may receive more stress at 
ne time than at another, the system of ‘‘intermitting’’? should not be 
ractised in the case of any of the nine subjects enumerated in (3) immediately 
receding. In Art and Science, in particular, a proper sequence should be 
bserved in taking up the details, and pupils who are promoted during the 
shool year should have an opportunity of completing the parts of the 
gurses they may have omitted. 
- In order to reduce the pressure in the Lower School, Reg. 40 (2), p. 9, 
f Circular No. 19, Oct., 1907, is now modified as follows: 
- The minimum time prescribed for Elementary Science shall be: — 
"4 (a) For Biology, a lesson in each year of the Lower School, of thirty 
nutes every day during the months of September and October and from 
1e beginning of April to the end of June; or the equivalent thereof. 
_ (b) For Physics and Chemistry, a lesson, in each year of the Lower 
chool of thirty minutes three times a week, or the equivalent thereof, 
uring the rest of the school year. 
oe ey, Po, ee ee 
ctically throughout. recent inv - 
eae in i acultise of Education and the Normal Schools has 
vealed an unsatisfactory condition of affairs in the matter of practical 
ork in Science done by the pupils, especially in Physics, in all the forms 
Pa very large number of the High and Continuation Schools and Collegiate 
nstitutes of the Province. Regulation 2 (2), (6) of Circular 19, Oct., 1907, 
rovides that the official form of application for admission to the Entrance 
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Examination of any of the professional training schools shall include a 
certificate signed by the Principal that the candidate has taken up practi 
cally the course in Science. It is the duty of each School Board to prov 
adequate equipment and accommodations and of the Science Master to com 
with the foregoing requirements. Without these, the Principal cannot giv 
the certificate. q 

(6) The pupils’ work in Art, Science, and Book-keeping shall be satis- 
factory. The complete Exhibits of the school year (September to June) 1 
these subjects should be collected by the Principal and held for th 
Inspector’s examination and rating. The pupils’ work of the current year 
should also be ready for separate inspection. In Art and Science all Exhibit 
should indicate by an intelligible system of dating, when the work wa 
done; and the sheets submitted for examination should, as far as possible 
be arranged in the order in which the work was accomplished. Care shoul 
be taken to keep separate the first year work and the second year work of 
each pupil. — q 

(7) Special attention should be given to Reading and Writing. x 

There is unfortunately good ground for believing that, under the 
examination system, these subjects have not hitherto received the attention 
their importance demands. ie 

Regulation 40, (1), should be closely followed : 

The average minimum amount of time to be devoted each week te 
Reading shall be two lessons of thirty minutes each for two years in the 
Lower School, the average number of pupils in each class being not more 
than twenty-five and the time being increased or diminished when the 
average in the class is greater or less than twenty-five. Reading shall also 
be taken up systematically in connection with English literature. a 

Regulation 39, (4), with respect to the obligatory status of Writing (2 
separate from Book-keeping), should also be closely followed, proper metho 
of instruction should be observed; and the work should be continued through- 
cut the first year or until the pupils have acquired a graceful legible business 
hand. * 

As to Spelling: The Principal should by adequate tests determine to 
what extent special instruction may be necessary. . t 

(8) As the work of inspection during the past year has revealed in a 
large number of schools grave deficiencies in one or more of the require. 
ments outlined above, the Princinal should in September organize classes 
for those pupils of the Middle School who may not have thoroughly com- 
pleted the courses prescribed in Regulation 6 (Circular 19). Here the 
Principal may be reminded that the transference to the Normal Schools of 
the Special Middle School Courses for Teachers in the subjects of English 
Grammar and Arithmetic and Mensuration will make it possible for him 
to supplement deficiencies in Lower School subjects. a 

(9) Hereafter pupils who enter Approved Schools from Non-approved 
Schools should not receive standing in the Approved School on the basis 
of their former standing in the Non-approved School. The Principal of 
the Approved School should require such pupils to pursue under his super- 
vision the full Lower School Course in the enumerated subjects unless after 
investigation and examination he finds in exceptional individual cases that 
eredit may safely be given for work in the Non-approved School. 4 


(10) It must be clearly understood that the Departmental approval ©: 
a School gives neither approval nor standing to any of its pupils. The 
Principal of an Approved School is the sole arbiter of the standing | 
individual pupils. It is not necessary that the privileges conferred by the 
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Departmental approval should be acted upon. It is, however, necessary 
hat, if they are acted upon, the Principal shall take the responsibility of 
commending individual pupils under the Approved School System. The 
Principal’s responsibility may, however, be rendered less irksome, if, as 
occasion may arise, he reports backward or careless pupils to their parents 
or guardians, who also have an important responsibility in any scheme of 
education. 


mn Private Schools, 


_ On application to the Deputy Minister of Education, Private Schools 
may be approved if, on inspection, they comply fully with the conditions 
set forth above and in Circular 12, Jan., 1908, and Circular 19, Oct., 1907, 
tor High and Continuation Schools and Collegiate Institutes. For the 
‘school year of 1908 to 1909, such reasonable consideration will be shown 
these schools as is not inconsistent with the efficient working of the scheme. 
A fee of $25, payable in advance, will be charged for inspection; but, in 
‘the case of approval, the fee will be returned. 


Me High School Inspection. 


¥ For over twenty years the work of High School inspection has been 
carried on by two officers, although, during that period, the number of 
pupils and of teachers has more than doubled. In order to increase the 
efficiency of the work, a third Inspector has just been appointed. With 
three Inspectors, not only can more time be given to the ordinary work of 
inspection, but the Inspectors will be able to examine classes, especially the 
elasses which come directly under the Approved School Scheme. The policy 
of the Education Department is to reduce the evils that accompany any 
“examination system and to increase the influence of the Teacher and the 
Inspector. In the administration of the system, just and reasonable con- 
“sideration will be shown where such consideration is expedient; but it 
should be clearly understood that the allowances which were made during 
the last school year will not be continued, and that Regulations which have 
been. made for the advancement of education will now be duly enforced. 
Education Department, 


August, 1908. 
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EXAMINATIONS, 1909. PRESCRIBED TEXTS. 


(Circular No. 58.) 
High School Entrance Examination. 


Selections for Memorization. 


Ontario Fourth Readers. 


VIT. Boadicea; XIV. Lament of the Irish Emigrant; XXIX. For a 
That and a’ That; XLVI. Lead Kindly Light; LIV. Lochinvar; LXX XIII. 


The Influence of Beauty; Sonnet--Night (page 302); CV. Elegy Written. 
in a Country Churchyard. 4 


Canadian Catholic Fourth Readers. | 


VI. Lead, Kindly Light; X. Flow Gently, Sweet Afton; XXXV. Step 
by ‘Step: Td. Song sof ‘the \River: “LIE! As Tocame Down. thon Lebanon; 
CI. Inscription for a Spring; CXV. The Bells of Shandon; CXVIII. Elegy 
Written in a Country Churchyard. ® 


Model.School Entrance Examination. 


English : —Coleridge, The Ancient Mariner: Worsworth, Michael, 
Influence of Natural Objects, Nutting, Expostulation and Reply, The Tables — 
Turned, The Solitary Reaper, Ode to Duty, Elegiac Stanzas, To the Rey. 
Dr. Wordsworth, ‘‘She was. a phantom of delight,’? To the Cuckoo. The 
Green Linnet, ‘‘Bright flower! whose home.’’? To a Skylark (‘Ethereal — 
minstrel! pilgrim of the sky!’’), Reverie of Poor Susan. To my Sister, 
“Three years she grew,’’ September, 1819, Upon the same Occasion, and 
the following twelve sonnets:—‘‘T'wo voices are there,’’ “A flock of sheep 
that leisurelv,’’? ““Earth hath not anvthing,’’ ‘It is not to be thought of,” — 
“Fair star of evening,’ ‘“‘O friend. T know not.” ‘Milton, thou shouldst.’’. 
“When T have borne in memory,’ ‘Brook! whose society.’ ‘Scorn not 


the sonnet,’’ “Tax not the roval saint,’’ ‘They dreamt not of a perishable — 
home.’?’ 


ih 
, 


Normal School Entrance Examination. 


* English :—Coleridge, the Ancient Mariner; Wordsworth, Michael, 
Iufluence of Natural Objects, Nutting, Expostulation and Reply, The ~ 
Tables Turned, The Solitary Reaper, Ode to Duty, Elegiac Stanzas, to the 
Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, ‘‘She was a phantom of delight,’’ To the Cuckoo, — 
The Green Linnet, ‘“‘Bright flower! whose home,’’ To a Skylark (‘‘Ethereal — 
minstrel! pilgrim of the sky!’’), Reverie of Poor Susan, To my Sister, 
“Three years she grew,’’ September, 1819, Upon the same Occasion, and — 
the following twelve sonnets:—‘‘Two voices are there,” ‘“‘A flock of sheep t 
that leisurely,’’ ‘‘Earth hath not anything,” “It is not to be thought of,” 
‘Fair star of evening,’ “O friend, I know not,” “Milton, thou shouldst,”’ — 
“When I have borne in memory,” ‘“‘Brook! whose society,’’ ‘‘Scorn not the — 
sonnet,’’ ‘‘Tax not the royal saint,’’ “They dreamt not of a perishable — 
home;’’ Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice. 4 


Latin: —Cesar, Bellum Gallicum, Book IV.. chaps. 20-38, and Book 
V., chaps 1-23; Virgil, Alneid, Book IT., vv. 1-505. i 
19ar. 
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I aculty of Education Entrance Examination. 


a English : —Coleridge, The Ancient Mariner; Wordsworth, Michael, 
fluence of Natural Objects, Nutting, Expostulation and Reply, The Tables 
lurned, The Solitary Reaper, Ode to Duty, Elegiac Stanzas, To the Rev. 
Dr. Wordsworth, “She was a phantom of delight,’’ To the Cuckoo, The 
Green Linnet, “Bright flower! whose home,’ To a Skylark, (‘‘Ethereal 
ministrel ! pilgrim of the sky!’’), Reverie of Poor Susan, To my Sister, 
“Three years she grew in sun and shade,’’ September, 1819, Upon the 
same Occasion and the following twelve sonnets :—‘‘T'wo voices are there,’’ 
“Scorn not the sonnet,’’ ‘‘A flock of sheep that leisurely,’’? ‘‘Earth hath 
not anything,’’ “It is not to be thought of,’ ‘Fair star of evening,’ “‘O 
friend! I know not,’’ “‘Milton! thou shouldst,” ““When I have borne. in 
memory,’ “‘Brook! whose society,’’ ““Tax not the royal saint,’’ ‘They 
dreamt not of a perishable home;’’ Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, 
fenry TV., Part I. 

_  Latin:—Cesar, De Bello Gallico, Books I. and II.; Horace, Odes, 
Book, I., 1, 2, 5, 6, 10, 14, 22, 24, 31, 34, 35, 38; Book II., 3, 10, 14, 15, 
16, 18; Book IIT., 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 18, 21, 24, 25, 29, 30; Book IV., 2, 4, eM angl ais 
| Virgil, Aineid, Book II., vv. 1-505; Cicero, Pro Lege Manilia. 

| Greek:—Xenophon, Hellenica (Philpotts’ Selections, sections I. and 
TI.); Homer, Ilaid I., 1-850; III., 121-244; VI., 66-118, and 287 to the 
end; Odyssey VI. and IX. 

: French :—Lamennais, Paroles d’un croyant, Chaps. VII. and XVII. 
Perrault, le Maitre Chat ou le Chat botté; Dumas, Un nez gelé, and la 
Pipe de Jean Bart; Alphonse Daudet, la derniére Classe, and la Chévre de 
M. Seguin; Legouvé, la Patte de dindon; Pouvillon, Hortibus; Loti, Chagrin 
d’un vieux forcat; Moliére, ]’Avare, Acte III., sc. 5 (Est-ce a votre cocher 
_ . . sous la mienne); Victor Hugo, Waterloo, Chap. IX.; Rouget 
de l’Isle, la Marseillaise; Arnault, la Feuille; Chateaubriand, 1’Exilé; 
Théophile Gautier, la Chimére; Victor Hugo, Extase; Lamartine, |’Automne ; 
De Musset, Tristesse; Sully Prudhomme, le Vase brisé; La Fontaine, le 
Chéne et le Roseau. 

- Labiche, le Voyage de monsieur Perrichon; Mérimée, Quatre Contes, 
ed. by F. C. L. Steenderen (Holt & Co.). 

| German:—The texts contained in:the High School German Reader. 
Baumbach, Waldnovellen; Zschokke, Der tote Gast. 


Education Department, July, 1908. + 
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TExT-Books AUTHORIZED FoR USE IN PUBLIC ScHooLs aND HIGH AND _ 
CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. : 


(Circular No. 14.) 


1, Until the midsummer vacation of 1909, but only for the schools 4 
which they are now in use, the text-books named in Schedule A below shal 
be the authorized text-books for Public Schools; and those in Schedule B 
for the Lower and Middle Schools of Continuation and High Schools ang 
Collegiate Institutes; except where the use of any of said text-books zs other 
wise limited in said Schedules. 4 


(2 (@) Books authorized for Public Schools may be used in the Lowen 
School of High and Continuation Schools and Collegiate Institutes. . 

(5) Books authorized for use in the Lower School of the High School 
may be used by pupils taking the corresponding subjects of the Fifth Form 
of the Public Schools. pi 

3. For the High School Upper School, for Technical courses, and for 
more advanced work than the First Special Course in the Commercial 
Departments of the High and Continuation Schools and Collegiate Insti- 
tutes, any books recommended by the Principal may be used with the 
approval of the Board of School Trustees. y 


Ki 

4. Any text-books used in any school before the Ist of J uly, 1905, and 
recommended by the resolution of the Board of School Trustees on or before 
the September following to be continued in use in its school, shall be deemed 
as authorized in such school until the Midsummer vacation of 1909 only. © 
0. For Religious Instruction, the Sacred Scriptures, or the Selected 
Scripture Readings of the International Bible Reading Association, or the 
Scripture Readings adopted by the Department of Education, shall be used 
as prescribed by the Regulations of the Department of Education, and as 
may be determined by the Board of School Trustees. & 
Notre.—It 7s expected that text-books will be ready in time to replace 
those the authorization of which will cease as provided herein. 4 


Schedule A. $ 

Public Schools. | ‘ 

Ontario Readers: For the First Reader, Pari "lin ome ae 5 cents. \ 
For the First Reader, Part II......... 7 cents. @ 

For the Second Reader .................. 9 cents. I 

For-the Third*Reader csr oe 13 cents. @ 

For the Fourth Reader.............. .... 15 cents. @ 


The Publisher selling to any purchaser for use in Ontario shall allow 
the following discounts on the Ontario Readers: 


(1) On one or more copies of any book, 25 per cent. off the prescribed 
retail price. { 


(2) On quantities of the value of $250.00 and upwards at retail prices 
(the said purchase being made of any quantity of any or all of the said 
books and in any proportion the purchaser may desire), 25 per cent. off _ 


prescribed retail price, and an extra 10 per cent. thereafter. 


A’ Modern Phonic’ Primer; Part cee ss eee ee $0 10 
A‘) Modern’ Phonic Primer, Partval 0), 0 eee 0 15 


‘ 
# 
j 
i 
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Ce 9 ayy 0 a ee A 01 
Mee or Reader: 0 50 
Bere NOG Ariihmetio Mi ei ea ie ne 0 25 
feedteecboo! Algebra and Buclid)).,......4.500.00 6 ll, 0 25 
Public School Geography or Morang’s Modern Geography... 0 75 
Our Home and its Surroundings (for Junior classes)............ 40 
See ree ic School Geopraphy . 0) OF 75: 
Public School Grammar ...... PORT Ly POU IE CW Ne Can aaa 0 25 
mMoreang s Modern English Grammar ..........06ec00)66eccccsscccec ek 0 25 
Public School History of England and Canada .................. 0 30 
History of Dominion of Canada (Fifth Form) ............0........ 0 50 
Duncan’s Story of the Canadian People ..............0cc0cccccces. 0 50 
ee ee Uanadian (History) iit ili eee aees tus ce 0 50 
Public School Drawing Course, each number .................. 0 05 
Public School Physiology and Temperance ...............0c.cc000. 0 25 
Mee soencol Copy Book Ge i el 0 07 
Seer rohool Writing Course eri ee 0 07 
ES APSR a Ug SAG UMP RGA AO RU AMES NURI al 0 25 
Bee io Copy Books ofc) kee (See Note below). 
See oo! Dookkeepimey i eC ol ON yang 0 25 
eres choo! Acriowulture: oe ea 0 30 
Public School Domestic Science ...... Aes atc HA Cea 0 50 


Note.—(1) The Ontario Copy Books which are being prepared by 


the 


cation Department will be ready early in October. The price will then 
Je announced. 
y (2) A manual of exercises for securing freedom and control of move- 
nent as well as accuracy of form is in course of preparation for schools in 
vhich copy books are not used. 


"rench-English Readers. 


Meer AAT Ly Neue cna bile WU CSt UU AN ee 0 10 
Render) Part: Pl. lt i ieee ea dena tony PAAR HAVE 0 15 
ea ME OAC OT Yc So cele eNO TK IO OBIE A UNCOOL TE 0 25 
cag Lo EN SETS Re NG NUT AMNCNUMNIR ey OMe OMIT ust MEPIRSE UIST Gs sk ie SN w Oe 
rerman-Einglish Readers : 
eo iret: German Book ii. ios couse sees Bien wea a ee lanes 0 25 
merce secona German: Book > sco eek Leas a eee ae 0 45 
Pee Hird) German) BOOK, Wie. ti esos d leasdagusdcdoun tas domsn iaesbnen’ 0 45 
Sees Pourty German Book’. 0c... cc. .c nase cecomeagieesscnmaseengacss 0 50 


ing 


Milinece Hirst German | Reader \....0..0....00.ceessblnetedsenesesensceieyn 0 50 


Schedule B. 
Hich and Continuation Schools and Collegiate Institutes. 


lish. i 
Pe HE SEHOOL URGAGEY. Yecpkesea Bese cs: Phersesetess weeeeesereeteneneeeeteeees 

The Principles and Practice of Oral Reading ..................... 0 50 
High School English Grammar. .........--.::::sssseseetteeeeeeeeeeees 0 by 
High School English Composition .........::1:::ccceeeterssrseeees : ph 
Elementary English Composition (Svkes) .........-:.:::ssseeee _ 
High School Composition from Models .,.+-........-..ssseseseeees 0 7 
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History and Geography. 


High Schoo) Geography wC hase)ieeg sy cee nee ean Geo 
Morang’s Modern Geograph yey nyc fyi enue ie ao ce oa 
High School History of England and Canada .................. 
Wrong’s The British) Nation reece Gunn eee ae 
Myers’ Ancient History—Greece and Rome—Canadian Edition 
Botsford’s Ancient History for Beginners .......................- 
History of the Dominion of Canada (Clement) ..................... 
Mathematics. 
High School Arithmetic ye eee ie tae cine pe 
Arithmetic tor High Schools De Dury ino ee ee 
High School'Algebran, te ser tay Enh iy eh TORS” Vet hr a eae a ; 
Elements of Algebra (MeTellan) ery aera: Aenea : 
Hall and Knight’s Junior Algebra (authorized for any school 
until the midsummer vacation of 1915) 0.0.0.0... cece ees j 
Elementary Plane Geometry (Baker) ..........5.0..c0beeses esses 
Geometry for Schools, Theoretical. (Baker) 2. ...0.....0:0. 05a, : 
High School Euclid, by J. S. McKay, or by A. C. te and . . 
ee A Thompson (Books PER hh M60 centsy eee 075 @ 
3 
Classics. 
Robertson and Carruthers’ Latin Lessons for Beginners 
(authorized for any School until the midsummer vaca- 
ELOR OPN LOLA) Wow ueUl a ARE OSG Se eo eee a 060 @ 
Byretduatin’: Book.wand wReaden eo le ta ae ee 100 4 
Primary Latin Book and Reader ....... AC col PRIA, Rca Saividy OOWE 
Havarty's) Latin (Grammar (aiid wre cco ea ere eee 100 4 
White’s First Greek Book (authorized ior any Shoal untal 7 
Fur tler NOMCEN UE IL se. tase eee so oda a 1.25 @ 
High’ School, Beginner's Greely Bookie. a eee 150 
Moderns. | 4 
High School French Grammar and Reader ........................ 100-4 
High School German Grammar and Reader ..................0..0:: ‘1 00u 
Scvence. t 
High School Physical Science, Part I., 50 cents; Part IT....... 075 @ 
Haigh School Chemistry. 0) eG. a au Re eee 050 @ 
High’ School Botany, Part tiv wiene wwe teen ee 0.60 @ 
Bookkeeping and Drawing. | ines] } 
High School) Bookkeeping. 00s. cugieyi nes yethns ee ene ea + 060 @ 
Commercial Course in Practical Bookkeeping ue and , 
WOU TER i le hae aa eG LEN ML OER et cae an aa i a 0 40 | 
High School Drawing Course—Each number .................. 010 4 


Notrt.—The publisher shall sell direct to any purchaser, for use in 
Ontario, Robertson and Carruthers’ Latin Lessons for Beginners at 48 cents, 
and Hall and Knight’s Junior Algebra at 40 cents, each net. 


Education Department, August, 1908. eid Sees 
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SYLLABUS OF STUDIES AND REGULATIONS FOR KINDERGARTENS. 


(Cireular No. 25). 


The Kindergarten. 
The Purpose of the Kindergarten. 


__ 1. The purpose of the Kindergarten Course is to prepare the teacher in 
the theory and the art of organizing, governing, and instructing the pupils of 
the Kindergarten. 

_ The Kindergarten combines the nurture of the home with the rational 
discipline of the School, and thus forms the necessary introduction to the 
Primary School. Through the Songs, Games, and Stories, ideals of right 
living on the plane of the child’s life, are made clear and self-compelling; 
and, through the Material, the intellectual powers are nourished, the senses 
are trained, interest is stimulated, constructive imagination is cultivated, 
and a basis is laid for the formation of good intellectual, moral, and physical 
habits. The Kindergarten thus preserves the freedom and play spirit of 
early childhood and at the same time prepares the child to be an intelligent, 
orderly, and industrious pupil of the school 


Training Schools. 


. 2. The Provincial Kindergartens for the training of Directors are situ- 
ated at Ottawa and Toronto. Any Public School Kindergarten may train 
Assistants. Sy vate, 
Sessions and Terms. 


3. The Session of the Kindergarten will begin on the third Tuesday 
of September and end on the 30th day of June; and will consist of two terms; 
the first term from the opening of the school until the 22nd day of December, 
and the second from the 3rd day of January until the 30th day of June. 


Grades of Certaficates., 


4. The Education Department issues two grades of certificates: Assist- 
ants’ Certificates, valid for two years, and Directors’ Certificates, valid during 
good conduct. No one without a Director’s certificate is eligible to take 
charge of a Kindergarten. 


Conditions of Admission for Assistants. 


5.—(1) Application for admission to the course of training for Assist- 
ants shall be made to the Director in charge of the Kindergarten, not later 
than the second Tuesday of September. 

Each applicant shall send with the application: 

(a) A certificate from competent authority that she will be at least 
eighteen years of age on or before the close of the Session. 

 (b) Her certificate of having passed the July Departmental Examination 
for Entrance into the Normal Schools. bad 

(c) A deposit of $5, which will be returned to the teacher-in-training 
before the end of October, but which will be forfeited if the applicant fails 
to attend without giving satisfactory notice of withdrawal before the open- 
‘ing of the Training School. 


o: 
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(2) Each applicant on presenting herself at a Training School shall 
submit to the Director thereof : — 4 
(a) A certificate from the Principal of an Approved School that she has 
completed satisfactorily the subjects of the Lower School prescribed for the 
Normal School Entrance Examination. Failing this certificate, she shall 
pass at a Normal School in September immediately before the beginning of 
the session, the examination prescribed in 5 (8), pp. 4-5 of the Normal School | 
Syllabus of Studies. : 
(b) Proof that she is able to sing, and to play simple music at sight cn 
the piano or organ. 4 
(c) A certificate from a clergyman or other competant authority that 
she is of good moral character. : 
(2) A certificate from a physician that she is physically able for the 
work of a teacher, and especially that she is free from serious pul- 
monary affection and from seriously defective eyesight and hearing. q 


(3) A teacher-in-training who, in the opinion of the Director, is unduly 
defective in scholarship or in natural aptitude, or whose progress or conduct 
is unsatisfactory, may be dismissed by the Director at any time during the 
session from further attendance at the Training School. * 


A 


t 
Sy 
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Conditions of Admission for Dtrectors. 


6.—(1) Application for admission to the course in training for Directors : 
shall be made to the Deputy Minister of Education, not later than the second — 
Tuesday of September, on a form to be supplied by the Department of Edu-- 
cation. 


(2) Applicants must be the holders of Assistants’ Certificates or have a 
Second Class Professional Certificate. : 


Certificates and Examinations. 
I. Assistants. ) » a 


7.—(1) Any person who attends a Kindergarten for one year and com-— 
pletes satisfactorily the course prescribed for Assistants may, on the recom-— 
mendation of the Director of such Kindergarten, endorsed by the Public 
School Inspector in whose inspectorate the Kindergarten is situated, be 
granted an Assistant’s Certificate. 


(2) The examination for Assistants shall include four papers:—One on 
the Theory and Practice of the Gifts, one on the Theory and Practice of the 
Occupations, one on Songs, Games, and Stories, and one on Methods; each 
paper valued at 300, and the book work at 1,200. [ 


(3) There shall be one Sessional Examination conducted by the Train-— 
ing Kindergartner, and a final examination conducted by a committee of 
Directors appointed from the Kindergartners of the Province by the Edu-- 
cation Department. i 


(4) The marks for each paper at these examinations shall be divided as 
follows: One-fifth of the maximum for the Sessional examination, one-fifth 
for the Sessional records, and the remainder for the Final examination. 


(5) Any candidate who obtains 40 per cent. of the marks in each sub- 


ject, and 60 per cent. of the total marks, shall be entitled to an Assistant’s 
Certificate. : 


2s ag 


¢ 
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IL. Directors. 
8.—(1) The holder of an Assistant’s Certificate or the holder of a Sec- 


ond Class Provincial Certificate, on attending a Provincial Kindergarten for 
one year, and on passing the prescribed examinations, may be granted a 


Director’s Certificate. 

(2) The examination for Directors shall include six papers, Psychology 
and the Philosophy of Froebel as embodied in his teaching, History of Edu- 
cation, Theory and Practice of the Gifts and Occupations, Mutter and Kose- 
lieder, Nature Study, and Child Study and Methods, each valued at 300. 

(3) There shall be one sessional examination and one final examination 
conducted by the staff and the Principal of the Normal School. 

_ (4) The marks for each paper at these examinations shall be divided as 
follows: One-fifth of the maximum for each paper at the sessional examina- 
tion, one-fifth for the sessional records, and the remainder for the final ex- 
amination. 

_ (6) The marks counted in estimating the final standing of the teacher- 
in-training in Observation and Practice-teaching shall be those awarded her 
in these subjects during the Session and more especially towards the close 
thereof, after an introductory course of lessons in each. The maximum marks 
for Practice-teaching and Observation shall be 900. 

(6) In the case of students taking the entire course in one year, a max- 
imum of 1,200 may be awarded for Book-work. 

(7) There shall be sessional examinations in Music, Art, and Physical 
Culture, each valued at 100. 

_ (8) Any candidate who obtains 40 per cent. of the marks in each sub- 
ject, 60 per cent. of the marks for teaching, and 60 per cent. of the total 
of the marks, may be awarded a Director’s Certificate. 


Course for Assistants. 
I. Kindergarten Gifts. 


9. This course shall include the following :—A knowledge of the gifts; 
their general objects as well as their specialties; how they are graded and 
why; their connection with other branches of Kindergarten work. 


I. Symbolic Gifts, including the First and Second Gifts. 


A. Theoretical Points for Discussion. 


(1) Description of each gift. 

(2) Analysis of the first gift:—Plaything; certain class of playthings ; 
why colour, form, size, number, string; language. | 

(3) Analysis of the second gift:—Plaything; certain class of play- 
things; why form, size, number, string ; language. 
(4) Method of presentation and use:—In the first gift: Play method, 
single object, classification of different possibilities; in the second gift: 
Play method, from one type to three general types, classification of different 
possibilities. ust . 

(5) Philosophical and pedagogical principles implied : —Unity; self- 
activity; development; contrast; basis of experience; the concrete, the general 
to the particular. 
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(6) Mathematical basis:—-Why types; forms suggested by the play 
defined. % 

(7) Exercises heen —Plays emphasizing activity; plays emphasize 
ing imitation or analogy; plays emphasizing recognition of qualities ; twirl- 
ing games. 


(8) Exercises originated by the students. 

(9) Required Reading :— 

Chapter on the Ball, Pedagogics of the Kindergarten, Froebel. 
Chapter on Infancy, Froebel’s Education of Man. 

Chapter on Unity, Froebel’s Educational Laws. J. L. Hughes. 
Chapter on Symbolism, Symbolic Education. S. E. Blow. 

The first and second songs in Blow’s Commentaries of the Mother Play. 


B. Practical Work. 


First Gift:—-Not fewer than six typical songs that may be used in 
connection with the different classes of exercises suggested above, to be “ 
mitted in the Gift Book. 

Second Gift :—-Not fewer than eight typical songs that may be used in. 
connection with the different classes of exercises suggested above, to be sub- 
mitted in the Gift Book. 


UL Bugidang Gupte. 1 . 
A. Theoretical Points for Discussion. ; 


(1) Description of Building Gifts. 
(2) Analysis: — Discussion of building activities; race “constructive 


activities; imitative play ; organism in playthings; Greinle material; num-— 
ber; measure as implied in building; decoration, etc. : 


(3) Method of presentation and use :—Duiscussion of sequence; different 
illustrations of sequence in forms of objects and in forms of beauty, simple 
relationship, variation of one idea, memory sequence; different kinds of 
exercises, experimental, imitative, suggestive, memory, dictation, free in- 
vention. : 

(4) Philosophical and Pedagogical principles :—Organic unity; relation 
of child and race; study of imitation; cause and effect; continuity ; concept: 
making stage. I 

(5) Mathematical basis:—-Solid and surface forms defined; mathemati-_ 
cal basis of building problems. . 4 

(6) Exercises suggested by the director. i 

(7) Exercises originated :—Building forms; decorative forms, borders, 
units. 3 

(8) Required Reading and Quotations :— p 

Pedagogics of the Kindergarten :—Chapters on the Third and Fourth 
Plays. 

Education of Man :—pages 72 to 79 and 108 to 111. 

Commentaries of the Mother Play:—The Weather Vane, The Target, ; 
The Carpenter, The Bridge, The Little Artist. 


B. Practical Work. 3 3 ; 


We 
a v 


Third Gift:—Four original sequences in forms of life. not fewer than 
six forms in each sequence; three original sequences in forms of beauty, not 
fewer than six forms in each sequence. 
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dl Fourth Gift :—Three original sequences in forms of life, not fewer than 
eight forms in each sequence; three original sequences in forms of beauty, 
not fewer than eight forms in each sequence. 

Building problems for estimating dimensions, not fewer than four 
problems. | 

; Exercises illustrating balance, surface representation, and communi- 
-eated motion. 


? Fifth Gift :—A list of original forms of life, not fewer than twelve; five 

sequences of beauty and of knowledge; development of square and of tri- 
angular prisms. 

Suggestions for different kinds of numerical exercises that can be given 

with the Fifth Gift. | 

Sixth Gift:—A list of original forms of life, not fewer than six forms; 
_ two original sequences in forms of beauty, not fewer than three changes in 
each sequence; building problems, not fewer than six problems in the lst. 
ite Outlines of all exercises and sequences in the practical work with the 

Building Gifts to be placed in the Gift Book. 


Til. Laying Gifts. 
: (Tablets, sticks, rings, and seeds.) 
A. Theoretical points for discussion. 


(1) Analogy or Symbolism. 
(2) Picture representation. 
(3) Decorative possibilities. 
(4) Mathematical basis. 


B. Practical Work. 


Seventh Gift (Tablets) :—Derivation ; definition; position of one tablet; 
relative position of two tablets to each other; mathematical figures that may 
be produced by combining two tablets; mathematical figures produced by com- 

pining three tablets; five life forms with two tablets; five life forms with four 
tablets; five life forms with eight tablets; two life forms with sixteen tablets. 

All forms to be drawn in Gift Book. Each point in the development to 
be illustrated by any one form of tablet. 

Decorative forms (symmetrical design):—Three designs emphasizing 

repetition, as in borders; three designs emphasizing units; two sequences, 
symmetrical designs; two designs emphasizing all-over repeats. - 
| All forms to be drawn in Gift Book, illustrated by any one form of tablet. 
Development of geometrical figures to three sizes:—Triangle, square, 
oblong, rhomboid, rhomb, trapezoid, hexagon, octagon; define each form; 
illustrate by any one form of tablet; comparison of geometrical figures 
formed by a given number of tablets of any one form. 

Eighth Gift (Sticks):—Not fewer than three forms must be submitted 
with each of the following combinations :—-Combination of sticks into life 
forms, using four sticks, even lengths; combination of sticks into life 
forms, using eight sticks, even lengths; life forms with sixteen sticks; life 

forms using sticks of any length. 

All forms to be drawn in the Gift Book. 

Decorative design : — Three designs emphasizing repetition as in 


borders; three designs emphasizing units; two sequences, symmetrical: design. 
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Ninth Gift (Rings) :—Relative position of one large and one small ring 
to each other; exercises in the discovery of the relative position of the different 


sizes of rings to one another, one ring of each size; relative position of two — 
half-rings to each other; relative position of one half-ring and one whole ring 


to each other; life forms with five rings, not fewer than three to be drawn; 
hfe forms with ten rings, not fewer than three to be drawn; 
hfe forms with four half-rings, not fewer than three to be drawn; miscel- 
laneous forms of life with rings, half-rings and quarter-rings, not fewer than 
three to be drawn; symmetrical designs using rings, half-rings and quarter- 
rings, not fewer than three forms; miscellaneous forms using rings, half- 
tings, quarter-rings, and sticks of any size, two forms, 


II. Kindergarten Occupations. 


10. This course shall include a knowledge of the Froebelian Occupations, 
and their connection with other branches of tree work. | 


Theoretical points for discussion. 


(1) Description of each Occupation. 

(2) Fundamental basis of each Occupation. 
(3) Relation to race activities. 

(4) Art basis. 


(5) Relation of each Occupation to the harmonious growth of the child. 


Practical work to be submitted in Occupation Book. 


1. Sewing. 
Illustrations required in sequence of Sewing. 
First Development. 
The square, the objective point. 


Straight Lines. 


(1) Straight lines of one length. 

(2) Variations in position. 

(3) Variations in length. 

(4) Horizontal lines of one length. 

(5) Horizontal lines, variations in position. 

(6) Horizontal lines, variations in length. 

(7) Right angles, repeat the order in numbers 1, 2, and 3, above. 
(8) Square, repeat the order in numbers 1, 2, and 3, above. 


Other forms of development :-—Oblong, repeating the above order; 
square on the diagonal, oblique lines, first degree, repeating the above order; 
rhombus, oblique lines, second degree, repeating the above order; miscel- 
laneous combinations, the student indicating the combination used, and re- 
peating to the third point as above. 


Sewing Inventions. 


General Plan :—(a) From a centre; (b) a border ;(c) an “all over’’ design. 
Forms of invention :—Vertical lines of one length following the gen- 
eral plan; one in vertical lines of all lengths following the general plan; one 
in vertical and horizontal lines of one length following the general plan in 


. 
z 
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(a) and (6); one in vertical and horizontal lines of all lengths combined, fol- 
lowing the general plan in (a) and (b); one in vertical, horizontal and slant- 
ing lines of one length, following the general plan in (a), (b), and (c); three 
inventions in any form using all the elements (vertical, horizontal and slant- 
Ing lines of squares and oblongs); of any length, following each part of the 

general plan. 


2. Drawing. 


Combine five vertical lines from one to five lengths into a triangle; 
repeat this triangle in four different positions; combine these four triangles 
into (1) a solid figure, (2) a hollow figure, (8) two intermediate figures; from 
_the solid and hollow figures form four limbs: first limb, placing the lower 
half of the solid figure below the lower half of the hollow figure; second 
hmb, placing the upper half of the solid above the upper half of the hollow 
‘figure; third limb, placing the right half of the solid to the right of the right 
half of the hollow figure; fourth limb, placing the left half of the solid to 
the left of the left half of the hollow figure; combine these four limbs into 
a large solid figure; reversing the position of the limbs, combine them into 
a large hollow figure; make from the four original triangles two twisting 
figures; make from these twisting figures two limbs, thus: by placing the 
right half of each figure to the left of the left half of the same figure; make 
two large figures by using such of the limbs twice. In the first figure the 
original solid will appear; in the second figure the original hollow will 
. appear. 

Apply these directions to any three of the following elements :—Hori- 
zontal lines, right angles, slanting lines of the first order, slanting lines of 
the second order, slanting lines of the first and second order, slanting lines 
of all orders, half circles, circles. 


Drawing Inventions. 


| Types of Inventions :—Vertical and horizontal lines of one length, one 

form of life, and one form of beauty; vertical and horizontal lines of all 
lengths, one form of life, one form of beauty; slanting lines, first order, all 
lengths, one form; slanting lines, all orders, all lengths, one form; right 
isosceles triangles, all sizes, one form of life, two forms of beauty; equilateral 
triangles, all sizes, one form of beauty; two inventions in half-circles, one 
border form; two inventions in circles, one border form; one invention in 
quarter-circles, half-circles, and circles combined, all sizes. 


3. Art Work. 


Simple lines of pictorial composition to be applied to all work, e.g., the 
paper on which a drawing is to be made should suit it in size and proportion; 
attention to be paid to variety in space-division. 
The following mediums should be used :—Brush and ink, water colours, 
crayons, charcoal, and soft lead pencil. | 
Types of Work:—Nature drawing including the drawing of grasses, 
sprays of leaves and flowers, and fruit on the branch; landscape; figure pose; 
animal studies; still-life studies, including common objects, single and in 
groups; pictorial illustrations; design: (a) The decorative treatment of 
nature and other studies, making a clear distinction between this treatment — 
and pictorial drawing; (6) the making of units of abstract “‘spots’’ and 
 “snots’? derived from nature, using in surface and borders; colour schemes 
from nature; colour harmonies and their discovery in nature; application of 
colour harmonies to design. 


A jo) Sr 
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Colowe Book. 


The following classification of colour with definitions, to be shown with : 
surface paper :—Scale of standard colours; scale of tones of one colour; scale 
of relative hues; contrasted, dominant, analogous, complementary, and per- 
fected harmonies. i. 

Illustrations to be mounted on grey cardboard. 
Book of Reference.— 


Mark M. Maycock: A Class Book of Colour, Teacher’s edition. 


y 4, Weaving. 


Two movements in weaving :—(1) Following the lines of the warp to 
give vertical effects; (2) varying from the vertical by a movement right 7 
left on the line of the warp to produce diagonal effects. 

First Series:—Vertical effects, regular combinations as one and two 
three and two, two and four, etc. 

“Second Series:—Variations from this basis, producing stripe or bar, 
as two and one and one, three and one and one and one, three and three and_ 
one and one, not fewer ‘than eight mats in the series. : 

Third Series: —Diagonal effects, using basis of first and second series 
for these, with possible variations in position, as right to left, left to right, ; 
etc., not fewer than ten mats in this series. ¥ 

Miscellaneous Mats:—Borders, four mats; all over repeats, four mats; 
units of design, two mats; conventional repeats, two mats. & 


Note. a rlem nian contrasted, dominant, and analogous harmonies 
should be used with these. é 


if 
ii 
# 
i 
y 


ee 


5. Folding. 

Salt-cellar ground form :—Salt-cellar, star, king’s crown, queen’s 
crown, paper box, satchel; and original sequence of life forms suitable for 
children four years of age; five or more inventions in life forms in the salt-— 
cellar ground form; eight inventions in forms of beauty from the salt-cellar 
ground form; double salt-cellar ground form; cap, muff, boots, bobbin, shirt ‘ 
trousers; inventions in life forms from the double salt-cellar protnd: form; 
table-cloth ground form; table-cloth, table handkerchief case windmills 
vase, boat with sail, chicken, double haces boat with box, close box, picture © 
frame, mirror, chinese junk: the table-cloth ground form, an original — 
sequence of life forms suitable for children six years of age, nt fewer than 
six; five sequences of forms of beauty, showing hexagons, trapeziums, in two 
positions, rhomboid, rhomb; original inventions from the table-cloth ground 
form, twelve or more; a series of forms from the triangular basis, not fewer 
than eke ¥ 

Encourage the repetition of one form in a mosaic. , 


i. 


6. Cutting. 


Forms :—Right isosceles triangle, the ground form, a logical sequence _ 
of not fewer than eighteen figures; equilateral triangle, the ground form, a 
logical sequence of not fewer than twelve figures; freehand cutting, not fewer 
than twelve figures. 
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7. Pease Work. 


B Forms : —With one stick, a list of objects not fewer than five; simple 
life forms, using two, three, and four sticks, without enclosure of space; four 
life forms from each of the quadrilaterals; one or more life forms from each 
of the triangles; one or more life forms from each prism; one form of beauty 
dae each of the following figures: Square, triangle, pentagon, hexagon, 
octagon. 


8. Modelling. 


Typical forms, the other forms to be evolved in logical process from the 
sphere:—Sphere, oblate spheroid, prolate spheroid, ovoid, cube, cone, 
frustum, conoid, cylinder; one form to be modelled from an object based on 
each of the above types; one form, free invention, based on each of the above 
types; three miscellaneous inventions made large, such as a vase, a fruit 
basket, fruit, an animal. 


Pa 


III. Songs and games. 


11. Songs and Games :—This course shall include a study of the general 
objects of the songs and games from Froebel’s standard as indicated in the 
Mother Play, using the following songs as types: The Taste, Naming the 
Fingers, The Bird’s Nest, The Two Gates, The Little Gardener, The Car- 
penter, The Light Bird, The Knights, and The Good Child. 


Theoretical Points for Discussion. 


(1) The significance of gestures. 


(2) The principles by which teachers should be guided in the selection 
of songs and games. 


LY. Storzes. 


12. Candidates should be qualified to explain the value of stories, to 
classify them, and to show by what principles they should be guided in their 
selection. 


“VV. Nature Study. 


13. This course includes the following:—A knowledge of the meaning 
of Nature Study and of its scope; the study of Froebel’s Methods (see com- 
mentaries on the Bird’s Nest, The Two Gates, The Little Gardener); a review 
of the elementary Science course prescribed for the Lower and Middle Forms 
of the High School, for the purpose of a deeper sympathy and a clearer 
understanding of Nature through a study of the underlying laws of her 
development, such as adaptation of structure to habit and environment, the 
interdependence of things in Nature, etc. 

Frequent excursions should be taken to suitable places where the mater- 
ials of Nature Study can be observed and studied in their natural environ- 
ment; and the habit of keeping records of observation should be established. 
Book of Reference.— 

Hodge: Nature Study and Life. 
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VI. Methods. 


g 
14. This course includes an elementary explanation of the processes 
mental development, with practical application to the exercises of the Kinder. 
garten; and a study of the life of Froebel. 

References. — 
EK. Wiebé: Paradise of Childhood. 


Courthope Bowen: Froebel. 
NotE.—The references to the Mother Play are not intended to cause the 
Assistants to make an intensive study of this work. They are merely sug: 
gestions to the trainer for developing Froebel’s methods of teaching. i 


Sac oma te) cance G 


VII. Physical Training. F 

15. The special object of the course in Physical Culture is to enable the 
teacher to make proper provision for the physical training of her pupils. 
With Physiology and Hygiene (School and Personal) as a basis, it prescribes 
and directs rational forms of exercises for the attainment and maintenance 
of health, the development of a symmetrical body, and the formation of 
habits of grace and ease in muscular movement. To this end the teacher-i -in- 
training should be made familiar with the German, Swedish, French (Del- 
sarte), and American systems of physical training. The course includes:— 

Breathing exercises: Running, hopping, quick walking. ' 

Leg exercises: Standing position, fundamental stride, etc.; standing 
with flexions of ankles and knees; fall-outs; charges; fencing positions and 
kneelings. 

Arm exercises: Starting position, hands at side, at shoulders, at thrust, 
at upward bend, at formal bend, movements of raising, swinging, rotation, 
circling, flexion, and intension. 

Neck and trunk exercises: Flexion, extension, and rotation. 

Free exercises: All the simpler forms from fundamental positions; also 
compound movements of two parts in the same, opposite, and right- angled 
directions. 

Tactics: Facings and steppings; marching in various formations of rank, 
file, column, etc.; fancy steps, following and changing steps, etc.; running. 

Special exercises for correcting the individual defects that may be foun 
among children. f 

‘Recreative gymnastics, or gymnastic games; indoor and outdoor games, 


Course for Directors. 
I. Applied Psychology and the Philosophy of Froebel. 


16. The special object is to give a simple course in Applied Paychologl 
with practical illustrations and to make the ‘student familiar with Froebel’s 
educational principles. The course includes the following topics :— 

(1) Aims of education; individual and social phases of education, their 
relation; the Froebelian ideal of Education. 

(2) The educational process, its nature and relation to the end and means 
of education; development through self- -activity ; symbolic expression ; Play 
as an educational factor. 

(3) Psychology: Field of Psychology; methods of psychological enqut ia : 
the use of Be cnulpey to the teacher. 2 
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b ; m 
g my (4) Habit: Automatic and reflex action; primary instincts; development 
f reflexes; formation of habits and the development of motor control; the 
elation of habit to will; the intellectual and ethical aspects of habit. 


ae (6) Attention : Nature of attention as a process; conditions of attention; 

orms of attention ; discrimination; association; interest, its nature and 

elation to attention; methods of securing and retaining attention; obstacles 

o attention. : 

Hei(0) Apperception and Retention: Meaning of the terms; their relation; 

nental assimilation, growth and development. 

iii (7) Sensation: Distinctive characteristics of sensation; relation of sen- 

ation to knowledge; neural basis of sensation; classification of sensations. 
(8) Perception: Distinctive characteristics of perception; genesis and 

levelopment of perception; training of perception and formation of habits 


x 


f observation. 


(9) Imagination: conditions of re-presentation; distinctive character- 
stics of imagination; relation of image to idea; mode of operation of imag- 
nation; reproductive imagination; productive imagination; training imag- 
nation. 

(10) Memory: Distinctive characteristics of memory; conditions of re- 
ention, recall, recognition; training and development of memory processes. 

(11) Conception: Distinctive characteristics of conception; relation of 
oncept and image; the function of language in the formation of concepts. 

(12) Judgment and Reasoning: Distinctive characteristics of judgment; 
elation of concept and judgment; the distinctive characteristics of reason- 
ng; training in judgment and reasoning. 

(18) Affective elements of Consciousness: Elementary forms of affection ; 
ffection in its relation to sensation, perception, imagination, memory, and 
easoning. 

(14) Emotion: Distinctive characteristics of emotion; conditions of 
motional development; classification of emotions; training of emotions. 

(15) Development of the Will: Impulsive and volitional acts distin- 
ruished ; distinctive characteristics of volition; definition of character; means 
f character development. a 
300ks of Reference.— 

Bett’s: The Mind and its Education, $1.00. 

Horne: Philosophy of Education. 

Froebel: Education of Man. 

James: Talks to Teachers. 


Il. Gefts. 


17. The special object of this course is to give a knowledge of the edu- 
ational value of the Gifts and of their practical use in the Kindergarten. 
[The course includes the following topics :— 

A study of the Gifts as a whole: types of form, number, and relation- 
hip; relation of creative activity in form, number, and relationship; Phil- 
sophy embodied in the Gifts; psychological study of Play. 

Symbolic Gifts:—WHirst and Second Gifts. 

Study of child symbolism and racial symbolism; the meaning of play; 
first Gift: application of symbolism to the education of little children ; 
wractical exercises with students for classification of games; recording good 
ypical exercises in Gift Books. Second Gift: study of the four typical 


20 E. 
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forms, a basis for clasification, relation to crystalography, relation between 
force and form; place of the typical fact in the Kindergarten; the law of the 
Mediation of Contrasts and the method of application in the Kindergarten; 
the relation of the Second Gift to the child in activity games, in symbolie 
games, and in games emphasizing form, classification, and construction. 
Building Gifts. Sheet a 

This course includes a study of the following:—The investigative ‘n- 
stinct in the race and in the child; the building instinct in the race and in 
the child; the history of the development of architecture in the race; relation 
of form, number, and balance to creative work; correspondence between 
Building Gifts and organic development; correspondence between Building 
Gifts and mental development; method of using the Building Gifts; different 
types of exercises. 3 4 


Laying Gifts. 3 


This course includes a study of the following: Analysis of surface 
forms; picture making, its significance to the race and the child; psychologi- 
cal and philosophical significance of; method of using the Laying Gifts; 
different types of exercises. | i 
Books of Reference.— 

1. Froebel: Pedagogics of the Kindergarten. 

2. Froebel: Education of Man. . = 

3. Snider: Play Gifts. q 


\ 
‘ 
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III. Occupations. . | | 

18. The special object of this course is to give the students a knowledge 
of the educational value of the Occupations and of their practical use in the 
Kindergarten. It includes the following topics :—The instinct of creative self- 
activity, its place in the development of conscious individuality; the analysis 
of Play and Work, and the process of development from one to the other; 
study of. the Occupations as types of the Arts and Industries of the race; 
methods of expression, imitation, repetition, contrast, harmony; unity of 
Life the Goal, (a) the necessity of emphasizing a logical process, (b) law of 
contrast and mediation; discussion of methods in the Occupations; the sup- 
plementary Occupations, their value and limitations. fe 


Occupation of Cutting. 


Basis for Work:—Necessary elements, beauty, utility; sequence neces: 
sary to develop the idea of Relationship; methods of expression; repetition, 
grouping, symmetry, harmony. . @ 

Different kinds of cutting :—Froebel’s sequence of cutting, valuable for 
symmetry and sequence; nature and object cutting, illustrating Songs, ete. 
free cutting, its value and limitations. | x 

Students work in:—Outline Cutting, with straight lines, with circulai 
lines; flowers, seeds, etc., to be formed into borders; leaf cutting, freehand. 
of well known leaves, these to be arranged into borders and symmetrical! 
designs; typical trees, used for artistic designing of borders and symmetrica. 
designs; harmony work, dissimilarity united under a common thought, bal. 
ance in every picture to be observed; landscape work; simple, earth and sky 
with one dominant object; use of trees. hi . 


20a E. * 
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4 Occupation of Sewing. 

os 

pS Sewing, a logical series of creations through lines and the combinations 

of lines; applications of method to Sewing; imitation, repetition, contrast, 
‘symmetry, and harmony in creation; two kinds of cards, those used for 
borders, those used for figures; points to be noticed in the creation of a series 
or sequence, spacing, proportion, colour, contrast to mediation. 

Borders, how to evolve the series from the children :—vVertical lines, 

even spacing; vertical lines, broken spacing, (grouping); vertical lines, un- 
even length, (grouping); combining of vertical and horizontal lines to form 
a border; combining lines to form squares of different sizes to form a border; 
slanting lines (pass through the same process as the vertical and horizontal) ; 
transforming these into objects of nature and forming them into a border; 
the borderwork to be followed by symmetrical designing. 


IV. Art. 


19. The special object of Art is to enable the students to teach the Draw- 
ing and Colouring in the Kindergarten, to sketch sufficiently to be able to 
illustrate on blackboard or paper and to broaden their culture through an 
appreciation of the beautiful in form and colour. The course includes the 
following topics :—Representation: Frobelian drawing, method of teaching; 

. outline drawing, method of teaching; freehand drawing, method of teaching; 
how to use the various mediums, pencil, charcoal, crayons, ink with pen and 
brush; the drawing of flat objects such as leaves, grasses, etc.; the drawing 
of common spherical, cylindrical and rectangular solids, illustrating the 
principles of freehand perspective; simple landscapes from nature and im- 
-agination ; illustrations of Frobelian songs and games. 

Water Colours: —Theory of Colour; the solar spectrum; the six standard 
colours; the intermediate hues; the tints and shades of each colour in grad- 
uated scales; the pigmentary theory; primary, secondary, and _ tertiary 
‘colours; complementary colours; colour harmony; dominant, analogous, and 
complementary; the neutral value scale. 

. Decorative Design:—Principles that determine the rhythm, balance, 
and harmony of tones, measures and shapes; borders and surface designs; 
outlining the development of architecture and ornament. 

Picture :—The critical study of a few masterpieces. 


Books of Reference.— 
Froebel’s Education of Man, pp. 75-78 ; 288-294. 
Prang’s: Téxt-books of Art Education, 7 books. 
Arthur W. Dow: Composition. ne 
Mark M. Maycock: A Class Book of Colour—Teacher’s Edition. 


V. Mother Play. 


20. The special object of the course is a study of the educational prin- 
ciples and practices of Froebel as embodied in the ““Mutter and Kose-Lieder.”’ 
Throughout the course the relation between the Mother Play and other sub- 
jects of the curriculum such as Psychology, Child Study, and the practical 
work of the Kindergarten, should be constantly observed. It includes the 
following topics:—An analysis of the Mother Play as a whole; the history 
of its development; the educational aim of the book; its value in the Kinder- 
garten and in the Training School; a detailed study of each typical song, its 
educational principles and practical application; the development of typical 
experiences through groups of songs. | 
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Books of Reference.— / 
S. E. Blow: Mottoes and Commentaries of Froebel’s Mother Play. 
S. E. Blow: Songs and Music of Froebel’s Mother Play. 
S. E. Blow: Letters to a Mother. 
S. E. Blow: Symbolic Education. 


VI. Stories. 


21. The special object of the course is to enable the students to under- | 
stand the value of stories, to make suitable selections, and to tell them suc- 
cessfully. It includes the following topics: The educational value of stories; — 
the study of the different classes of stories according to subject matter and — 
suitability to the age of children; the analysis of selected stories: the neces- 
sary elements in valuable stories; discussions of the proper use of humour, — 
the negative element, and rhymes; how to tell a story. . 

Kach student shall write two original stories, one subject to be selected — 
by the student and one by the teacher; each student to have a book wherein 
will be kept lists of typical stories, classified according to the principles of 
Froebel’s Mother Play, including stories for special festivals. 


VII. History of Education. 


22. The object of the course in the History of Education is to widen the ; 
professional outlook and rationalize school practice through the discussion — 
of the development and the merits and the defects of educational theories. — 
It presupposes an historical background and discusses movements rather than _ 
individuals. The course includes the following topics :— 
Outline of the History of Education prior to the Ffteenth Century: This — 
should be a brief survey of those conditions and forces which were specially 
significant in determining later important movements. It should contain | 
concise references to the following topics :—Education in its simplest forms — 
among primitive peoples; the rise of the teaching class and the beginnings ~ 
of school organization; the aim, organization, content and effect of Spartan, — 
Athenian, and Roman education; the educational theories of Socrates, Plato — 
and Aristotle; the influence of Christian doctrines in educational thought 
and practice; the early Christian schools; Monasticism and Education; the 
development of Scholasticism; organization and influence of the early Uni- 4 


versities; the educational system of Chivalry; the influence of Saracen 
learning. 


| 


The Renaissance: The leading tendencies of the Renaissance as a move- _ 
ment; the origin of these tendencies; conditions favouring the development — 
of the movement; its history in Italy and in Teutonic countries; the work of © 
Petrarch, Boccaccio and the Byzantine Greek teachers; the effects of the | 
Renaissance in determining educational ideals and practice; the content and | 
method of earlier and later humanistic education; educational leaders of the 
humanistic movement; the work and influence of Vittorino da Feltre, Eras- — 
mus, Ascham, and Sturm; the influence of the Renaissance on the organiza- — 
tion of the schools; typical humanistic schools, the German gymnasium, the © 
English Public School, and the Colonial grammar School. 

Reformation and Counter-reformation: Relation of the Reformation to — 
the Renaissance; the reformation movement in its relation to the development — 
of elementary and secondary education in Europe; Luther and elementary 
education in Germany; rise of state supported and controlled systems of | 
education; the educational tendencies of the counter reformation; the edu- — 
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cational works of the Jesuit order; subject matter, method and organization 
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in Jesuit schools; training of teachers in the Jesuit order; the Port Royal 
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schools; their aim, organization, curriculum, and methods; their influence; 
‘the Christian Brothers and elementary education in Roman Catholic 
countries. | 
Realistic Education: The development of Realism as an educational 
movement; its relation to Humanism; humanistic realism as represented by 
Rabelais and Milton; social realism as represented by Montaigne; sense- 
realism as represented by Ratich, Bacon, Mulcaster and Comenius: Bacon’s 
“new method”’ for the discovery of truth; the influence of his theories on 
education ; Comenius’ conception of the purpose, content, method and organ- 
ization of education, compared with modern ideals; brief account of his life 
and works; his place in education. . 

; Disciplinary Conception of Education: Essential features of the modern 
disciplinary conception of education; its origin; strength and weakness of 
the theory; the educational theories of John Locke: his relation to disciplin- 
ary education and to later movements. 

Education according to Nature: Relation of naturalistic tendencies in 
education to previous movements and to the condition of the times; history 
_of the development-of these tendencies; examination of Rosseau’s educational 
_theories as developed in the “Emile;’’ permanent results of his influence. 


Modern Educational Theories: The Psychological ideal as represented 
in Pestalozzi; character and significance of the Pestalozzian movement: brief 
account of the life and works of Pestalozzi: formulation of his educational 
principles; his influence on education; the Herbartian movement; its relation 
to Pestalozzianism; Herbart’s conception of the purpose, the means and the 
method of education; the doctrine of the correlation of studies; general 
characteristics of the Froebelian movement; brief account of Froebel’s life 
-and work; his educational theories as embodied in the Kindergarten; his 
influence on educational practice. : 

Scientific tendencies in education; theory of education as formulated Dy 
Herbert Spencer. 


Book of Reference.— 
| Munroe: Brief Course in the History of Education. 


VIII. Nature Study. 


23. The special object of this course is to broaden the student’s culture 
by giving her a deeper knowledge of, and sympathy with nature; and to 
enable her to present the subject of Nature Study in the Kindergarten 
according to Frobelian Methods. The course includes the following topics: 
—The pedagogical view of the subject including the character and scope of 
Nature Study; its adaptability to the tendencies and needs of the child; the 
‘special purpose to be kept in view in the treatment of the subject: the Fro- 
belian idea of Nature Study as shown in the Mother Play, and in the Educa- 
tion of Man; the general method of presentation; the study of special topics 
dealing with the materials of Nature Study and illustrating methods of pre- 
‘sentation in the Kindergarten; a study of plant and animal life from the 
standpoint of organic development for the purpose of understanding Froebel’s 
parallel between the laws of nature and laws of mental development: a series 
of lessons on the heavenly bodies, observing the principal constellations and 
tracing their movements throughout the seasons; the preparation of maps of 
the constellations, to be seen during each season. 

by e 
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Frequent excursions to be made to available localities where materials 
may be studied in their natural environment and relation; the making of col- 
lections of different kinds for extended observation and study; how to direct, 
as teachers, the practical side of nature work. Bi 

School gardening: —Its relation to the general Nature Study course; 
the pedagogical views of the subject; practice in planning and planting a 
garden; the selection of suitable plants for school gardens; growth and care 
of plants suitable for the school room. 


IX. Child Study. f 

24. The special object of this course is to aid the teacher-in-training to 
study the development of the child definitely and systematically ; to enable 
her to adapt intelligently her methods in each subject to the child mind at 
the different stages of growth and by developing an intelligent sympathy 
aid her in solving the problems of the management of the Kindergarten. 
The course includes the following topics:—The scope of Child Study; 
methods of investigation; importance of the interpretation as well as the 
discovery of the child’s activities; formative influences in the development 
of character; nationality—the importance of the study of history in relation 
to child study, heredity, environment, and personality; mental types and 
variations from normal mental conditions; causes of, and methods of dealing 
with unbalanced temperaments; the child’s physical characteristics; child- 
ren’s motives and ideals; the study of children along the lines suggested ‘n 
the course of applied Psychology. : 

Child Study is to be closely connected with the work in Observation and 
Practice Teaching. ; 
Books of Reference.— 

Kirkpatrick: Fundamentals of Child Study. 

Froebel: Education of Man. 

King: Psychology of Child Development. 

Tracy: Psychology of Childhood. 

Preyer: Infant Mind. 


X.. Methods. 


25. The special object of this course is to enable the student to teach 
intelligently, to deal correctly with the problems of order and discipline, and 
to understand the principles involved in the construction of programmes and 
time-tables. The course includes the following topics :— a 

Programmes: The purpose and value of; the principles involved in 
their construction; the point of departure in programme making, the child’s 
essential experiences; the relation of the Mother Play to the programme; 
continuity in the evolution of the child’s ideals; unity; freedom and spon- 
taneity; typical programmes. a 

Notr.—The students during the latter part of the year are to construct 
the programmes used in the practice kindergarten, present them first in the 
programme-class for discussion and revision, and afterwards enter them in 
a programme-book. - 

Time-tables: Their value; points to be observed in their construction. 


Teaching: The meaning of Education through play; relation between 
play and work; characteristics of good teaching; evils of formalism; the 
teacher’s personality; characteristics of a good lesson in matter and method; 
aim and value of questioning; characteristics of good forms of questions 
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value and limitations of typical forms of exercise; the meaning of good 
yrder; chief elements of governing power; analysis of successful methods; 
mportance of right physical conditions; other helpful factors; ends and 
. of discipline, right conditions of, judicious and injudicious methods 
bes : 

Notre.—Systematic observation and practice teaching to be continued 
laily throughout the year, the students being divided into suitable groups 
and the observation and practice teaching supervised by the staff and the 
results discussed at a suitable period. | 


Each student-in-training shall be required, towards the end of the course, 
30 take charge of the practice kindergarten for a week. She shall be notified 
of the subject and the scope of the work to be done and shall present a plan 
of her method for each day of the week, for criticism. 


XI. Muse. 


26. The special object of the course in Music is to train the teacher in 
the use of Music as a means of self-expression and of aesthetic culture. The 
course includes the following topics :— 

Tune: Practice in singing from the staff and tonic-solfa modulators; 
intervals of moderate difficulty, contained in the major diatonic scales; 
modulation from any given key to its relative minor, and its dominant and 
subdominant. 

Time: Practice in singing rhythmical studies in simple or compound 
duple, triple, or quadruple times; the pulse as the unit of measurement in 
time, with its divisions into halves, quarters, or thirds in varied com- 
bination. 
far Training: Development of the power to recognize by ear, and to 
rranscribe the tonal and rhythmic elements of short musical phrases, when 
sung or played. | 

Voice Culture: Practice in correct tone production; vowel formation ; 
munciation of consonants; breath control; correct intonation; and the equal- 
‘zation of the various registers of the voice. he 

Songs: The study of songs suited to the requirements of pupils in all 
rrades of public and separate schools, with special attention to development 
of power in musical expression ; the study of part songs of recognized merit, 
arranged for adult voices. 

Notation: Elements of notation, both tonic-solfa and staff; the forma- 
tion of the major and minor diatonic scales; elements of modulation and 


transposition. pM 
Vocal Physiology : Comparison of abdominal, intercostal, and clavicular 


breathing; the larynx; action of the vocal chords in the production of the 
various vocal registers; influence of the mouth and nasal cavities on vocal 


resonance and vowel quality. _ 
Methods: Concurrently with the foregoing course, a practical know- 


ledge of recognized systems of teaching the tonic-solfa and staff notations 
shall be acquired; also of the relative importance of the staff and tonic-solfa 


systems and the grading of musical studies. 
XII. Physical Training. 


27 The course is the same as that for Assistants. 


Education Department, 
August, 1908. 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE REGULATIONS. 


(Circular No. 26.) 


Public School Inspectors’ Certificates. 


1.—(1) On and after the first day of September, 1908, a candidate who 
possesses the following academic and professional qualifications shall be 
entitled to a certificate as Inspector of Public Schools: ess 


(a) A Permanent First Class Public School Certificate. 


(6) A certificate of having passed the examination in the special course 
for Public School Inspectors, now provided by the Faculties of Education. | 


(c) A degree in Arts from an Ontario University, with at least ee 
Class Honours (66%) at graduation, in a course in General Proficiency or ia 
a special Honour Department, said courses to be specified in the valendar ¢ of 
such University and acceen by the Department of Education. : 


(d) At least seven years’ successful experience in the provincial schools 
of Ontario, at Jeast five of which shall have been in one or more of the Public — 
Schools. , 

(2) (a) Until July, 1910, attendance at a University shall not be exact 


After that date at least two years’ attendance shall be required. BS 


(6) The Degree of Bachelor of Pedagogy shall be accepted in lieu of 
one of the seven years of experience prescribed in (1) (d) above, or the degree 
of Doctor of Pedagogy in lieu of two of said seven years. tf the candidate 
holds both degrees, each degree shall be accepted in lieu of one of said years. — 


2. Regulation 89 of 1904 shall remain as an alternative for the preced-_ 
ing regulation until the first of July, 1910, after which date said Regulation — 
89 shall cease to be valid. Said Regulation 89 is as follows: g 

“The holder of a degree in Pedagogy who has had four years’ experience — 
as a teacher of which two years shall have been in a Public School and any 
person with five vears’ successful exverience as a teacher of which at least” 
three years shall have been in a Public School, who holds either Specialist’s — 
non-professional standing obtained on a University examination, or a Degree 
in Arts from any University in Ontario with first-class graduation honours ig 
in one or more of the recognized departments in such University, and who 
has passed the examination of the Ontario Normal College (now Faculty of 
Education) for a Specialist’s certificate, shall be entitled to a certificate as an _ 
Inspector of Public Schools.’’ 


Latin at the Normal School Entrance Examinations. 


Section 8 (2) (a) of Circular 19, January, 1908, is hereby amended by : 


adding as. follows: 


“Except the Latin papers for the Normal School Entrance Bxdmniiotioel 
which shall each be valued at seventy- five marks.’’ ¥ 


The History for Entrance into the Faculties of Education. 


_ For the High School Upper School Course in History (British, Medieval, — 
and Modern) prescribed on page 71 of the Regulations of 1904, the follow-— 
ing has been substituted : ) 

General outline of Mediaeval and Modern History, with special refer-_ 
ence to British History. The Geography relating to the History prescribed. 
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On this course the Examination of 1909 for Entrance into the Faculties 


is Bot Education will be based, and, as heretofore, two papers will be set, one in 
t ee Medieval History of Part I. and one of the Modern History of Part IT. 
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A syllabus of the new course is contained in Circular 11 which mav be 
obtained on application to the Deputy Minister of Education. 


Entrance into the Faculties of Education and the Normal and Model Schools. 


In pursuance of its policy of improving the qualifications of the teachers, 
the Department. of Education will hereafter exact a higher standard of 
answering at the examinations for entrance into the Faculties of Education 
and into the Normal and Model Schools. The age for admission into the 
Faculties of Education and’ the Normal Schools will also. be raised one year 
in each case. Beginning with the session of 1909-10, each candidate for a 
teacher’s certificate shall be at least eighteen before entering a Normal 


_ School and at least nineteen before entering either of the Faculties of Edu- 


cation. 
Extension of Teachers’ Certificates. 


The abolition of the County Model Schools will probably result in a 
scarcity of teachers until an adequate supply is provided by the Normal 
Schools next July. The Minister of Education will, accordingly, be pre- 
pared to extend, until June 30th, 1909, any certificate that expires before 
that date, provided, however, such extension is recommended by the Inspector 


concerned. 
Permanent Third Class and District Certificates. 


The Permanent Third Class and District Certificates for teachers of ten 
years’ successful experience provided for in section 85 (1) of the Regulations 
of 1904, will not be issued after December 31st, 1908, to any teachers who 
cannot quality on or before that date. 


_ Education Department, August, 1908. 


PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATES. 
(Circular No, 16.) 
Bars and Continuation School, .First Class Public School, and Public 
Space! Inspectors. 


1, The Ontario Department of Education accepts the courses of the 
Faculties of Education in the Universities of Toronto and Queen’s College, 
Kingston,” as follows: 


*For details of the subjects, courses, and examinations, see the Calendars of the 
Universities of Toronto and Queen’ 8 College, Kingston, which will be sent on application 
to the Universities. 

The Session of the Faculty opens on October Ist. 
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Courses of Study. 


(a) The General Course and the First Advanced Course, as the profes- 
sional courses for an Interim First Class Public School and an Interim High ; 
School Assistant’s Certificate. nag 3 

(6) The Second Advanced Course, as the professional course for an 
Interim High School Assistant’s Certificate. 

(c) The Special Courses for Specialists as the professional courses for 
Interim Specialists’ Certificates. . 

(d) The Special Course for Public School Inspectors, as the professional 
course for a Public School Inspector’s Certificate. 


Terms of Admission. 


2. A candidate for admission to a Faculty of Education shall submit 
the following to the Dean thereof : . 


(1) A certificate from a competent authority that he will be at least 18 
years of age before the first of October. Beginning with the session of 1909- 
1910, no candidate will be admitted who is not at least 19 years of age before 
the first of October. 


(2) A certificate from a clergyman or other competent authority that he 
is of good moral character. 


(3) A certificate in detail from a physician that he is physically fit for 
the work of a teacher and especially that he is free from serious pulmonary 
affection and from serious defects in eyesight and hearing. 


(4) One or other of the following: 


(2) His certificate of Graduation in Arts from the Registrar of any 
Universitv in the British Dominions. 


(b) His Senior Teacher’s Certificate. 


(c) Until the session of 1910-1911, his certificate from the Regis- 
trar of the Department of Education that he has passed the 
July Examination for Entrance into the Faculty of Education. _ 


[After the session of 1910-11, in addition to his certificate of having 
passed the July Examination for Entrance into the Faculties of Education, 
he shall submit. endorsed thereon, the prescribed certificate from the Princi- 
pal of an Approved School that he has completed satisfactorily the Lower 
School subjects of the High School prescribed for Entrance into the Faculties 
of Education. Failing this certificate he shall pass at the Unversity in Sep- 
tember an examination in the following subjects of the Lower School Course _ 
of the High Schools, with 40 per cent. in each examination paper and 60 
per cent. of the aggregate of the marks: : 

Reading, Spelling, Writing, Book-Keeping and Business papers, Art, — 
Biology, Geography, English Grammar, and Arithmetic and Mensuration.] _ 
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General Course. 


‘3. A General Course consists of three parts, as follows: 
Part TI. . 
1. The History of Education and Educational Systems, the Principles 
of Education, Psvchologv and General Method, School Management and 


School Law, and special Methods in the subjects of the Public School Course 
and the following subjects of the High School Course : 
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English with History and Geography. Mathematics, Latin, and one of 


the following groups :— 


(a) Biology, Physics, Chemistry, and Mineralogy; 
(b) French and German ; 
(c) Greek and French; 
(d) Greek and German. | 


2. A review by the student, from the academic standpoint, of the sub- 


- jects required for the High and the Public School Courses. 


A course of instruction, both academic and professional, in the Nature 


4 Study, Elementary Science, Music, Art, Commercial Work, Constructive 
_ Work, and Household Science (for women) of the Public School Course, and 
the Reading and Physical Training of both the High and the Public School 


Courses. 


‘ Part ITT. 


Observation and Practice Teaching in the Public and the High Schools 


of Toronto and Kingston, with Observation in ungraded rural schools. — 


First Advanced Course. 


4. The First Advanced Course trains for certificates as teachers in both 


Q Public and High Schools, and consists of three parts, as follows : 
© Part I. 


(1) The History of Education and Educational Systems, the Principles 


of Education, Psychology and General Method, School Management and 
- School Law, and special Methods in the subjects of the Public School Course, 
and the following subjects of the High School Course: 


English with History and Geography, Mathematics, Latin, and one of 
the following groups :— | 

(a) Biology, Physics, Chemistry, and Mineralogy ; 

(b) French and Gefman; 

(c) Greek and French ; 

(d) Greek and German. 

The jnstruction in the History of Education and Educational Systems, 
the Principles of Education, and Psychology and General Method in this 
sub-section will be of a more advanced character than that given in the 
General Course, and will assume a knowledge of Elementary Psychology 
and Ethics. | 

(2) A review by the student, from the academic standpoint, of the sub- 
jects required for the High and the Public School Courses. , 


Part IT. 

A course of instruction, both academic and professional, in the Nature 
Study, Elementary Science, Music, Art, Commercial Work, Constructive 
Work and Domestic Science (for women), of the Public School course, and 
the Reading and Physical Training of both the High and the Public School 


Courses. 


Part TIT. 
Observation and Practice Teaching as defined in Part IIT. of the General 
Course. 
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Second Advanced Course. 


9. The Second Advanced Course trains for certificates as teachers in- 
High Schools only, and consists of three parts, as folows: 4 


Part I. : E 
(1) The History of Education and Educational Systems, the Principles — 
of Education, Psychology and General Method, School Management and 7 
School Law, and Special Methods in the following subjects of the High — 
School Courses: i 
English with History and Geography, Mathematics, Latin, and one of © 
the following groups :— a 
(2) Biology. Physics, Chemistry and Mineralogy; 
(6) French and German: 
(c) Greek and French: 
(2) Greek and German. ‘ 
The instruction in the Mistory of Education and Educational systems, — 
the Principles of Education, and the Psychology and General Method in this _ 
sub-section will be of a more advanced character than that given in the © 
i Course and will assume a knowledge of elementary Psychology and — 
Hithics. ‘ 
(2) A review by the student, from the academic standpoint, of the sub-_ 
jects required for'the High School Courses. | 


Part IT. ; 
(1) A course of instruction, both academic and professional, in the | 
Reading and Phvsical Training of the High School Course. % 

(2) A eourse of instruction in one of the academic departments for — 
Specialists’ certificates recognized by the Ontario Department of Educa- — 
tion, and approved by the Faculty. 


Part ITT. 
Observation and Practice Teaching as defined in Part IIT. of the Gen- 
eral Course. 7 


Special Courses. 


6. Special Courses include :— 7 : | 

(1) (a) Courses for Specialists under the Regulations of the Ontario 
Department of Education; 

(6) A course for Inspectors of Public Schools. | “3 
(2) (a) In both the General and the Advanced Courses, special training 
will be provided for candidates for certificates as Specialists. 
(6) For a Public School Inspector’s certificate there will be an 
examination in May, open to those who have fulfilled the 
conditions prescribed by the Ontario Department of Educa- 
tion for Public School Inspectors’ Certificates. The subjects 

of the examination will he as follows :— 
Modern Systems and Tendencies in Education; History of Public Edu- 
cation in Ontario; School Administration and Law; School Inspection and 
Supervision, including the Supervision of Instruction in all subjects of the 


Public School Course. 


\ 
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General Regulations. 


a 7. Students in attendance who are graduates in Nees before the begin- 
ning of the session, may take the General Course or one of the Advanced 
‘Courses. All other regular students, including graduates in Arts who are 
exempt from attendance, shall take the General Course. 


F 8. Regular attendance throughout the session (Oct. Ist to May 31st) is 
compulsory, except for such students as are exempt from attendance under 
the Regulations of the Ontario Department of Education. A return of such 
attendance shall be made to the Minister of Education at the close of the 
session. 


9. All students exempt from attendance who are duly registered in the 
‘Faculty and who pay the annual fee of $15.00 (which shall not in this case 
‘include the fee for examination) may receive from the members of the 
‘Faculty such guidance in their courses as may reasonably be given to students 
‘not in attendance. 


- 10. A student in the General or the First Advanced Course, may take 
“in addition to the subjects of his course in the Faculty of Education, a course 
“in a subject recognized by the Department of Education for academic certifi- 
cates, but only with the consent of the Faculty of Education; and no such 


course shall be allowed to interfere with his regular course as prescribed in 
the Faculty of Education. 


11. Candidates for Specialists’ certificates under the Regulations of the 
Department of Education shall have had their academic standing approved 
_by the said Department before entering upon their special courses. 


12. Subject to the approval of the Minister of Education, the Faculty 
of Education may make such modifications of the scheme of optional groups 
“in Part I. of any of the courses, as will suit the condition of candidates who 


had obtained their academic standing i in courses other than those recognized 
in the Regulations of 1904. 


13. The annual fee for the General or the Advanced Courses (with or 
without the course for Specialists) which shall include the library, gym- 
nasium, and examination fees, shall be $15. The fee for the examination 
in the General or Advanced Courses when the examination is not taken dur- 
ing the regular session or when it is taken bv the students not in attendance 
shall be $15, or $10 for each of Parts I and II if taken in parts. The fee 

for the Specialists’ examination when not taken with the regular course 
shall be $5 for each examination paper. The fee for the Inspectors’ examina- 
tion shall be $15. 


\ 


Interim C ertifi cates. 


14. Certificates of qualification may be awarded by the Department of 
‘Education on the results of the examinations of the Faculty of Education, 

as follows: 
(1) Interim High School Assistants’ and Interim First Class Public 
Bschool Certificates, one or both as the case may be: 
: (a) To students who have attended regularly, and who have obtained, 
in each of Parts I, II, and III of their courses, 40 per cent. of the marks 

for each subject and 60 per cent. of the aggregate of the marks for the term’s 
work and final examinations. 

( b) To students who are exempt from attendance and from the examina- 
tion in Part III, and who have obtained in each of Parts I and II of their 
course 40 per cent. of the marks for each subject and 60 per cent. of the 
aggregate of marks. ‘ 
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(2) Interim Second Class Public School Certificates, valid for one year, : 
to students in the General or the First Advanced Course, who have attended } 
regularly, and who, of the aggregate of the marks for the term’s work and 
final examinations, have obtained 60 per cent. in Part III, 35 per cent. ng 
each subject of Parts I and II, and 55 per cent. in each Part. i 

. (3) Interim Specialists’ Certificates : — 

(2) To candidates in attendance who have fulfilled the conditions of. 
one of the regular courses and who have obtained 60 per cent. of the marks f 
assigned to the term’s work and final examinations in the Special Course of 4 
their department. ; 

(6) To candidates who are exempt from attendance and who have — 
obtained 60 per cent. of the marks assigned the paper or papers in their 
department. 

(4) Public School Inspectors’ Certificates : — 


To candidates who have obtained 40 per cent. of the marks in each | 
paper and’ 60 per cent. of the aggregate of marks. : 

15.—(1) An Interim First Class Public School certificate shall entitle 
the holder, if under 21 years of age, to teach in a Public or Continuation ; 
School only; and, if over 21 years of age, to teach in a High School also. ; 

(2) An interim High School Assistant’s certificate shall entitle the — 
holder, if over 21 years of age, to teach, as assistant, in a High School or a 
Continuation School. 


a 

(3) Interim certificates may be extended from year to year by the Minis- ; 

ter of Education on the report of the Public, Separate, Continuation, or 
High School Inspector under whom the holder of the certificate has last — 
taught. : 


| 
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Examinations. 


(a) For candidates in attendance. 


16. The standing of the students in attendance in the General, an 
Advanced, or a Special Course shall be determined by the combined results ‘ 
of the term work and the May examinations. The term work shall consist 
of such exercises and tests as the Faculty may prescribe, and the maxi- 
mum marks therefor in any subject shall be 40 per cent. of the aggregate 
of the marks for that subject. 


(6) For candidates exempt from attendance. | A 


17.—(1) Teachers who have been granted only Interim High School — 
Assistants’ certificates may, without further attendance, obtain Interim First — 
Class Public School Certificates, by passing at one examination, and with 
the usual percentages, in the special Public School subjects of the General | 
Course, and by satisfying the Faculty by a practical test, of their ability 
to teach Public School classes. ‘ 

(2) Teachers who hold First Class Public School or High School Assist- ' 
ants’ certificates, interim or permanent, may without further attendance, — 
obtain Interim Specialists’ Certificates, provided they hold the necessary — 
academic certificate and pass the professional examinations for such stand- _ 
ing in the special courses prescribed by the Faculties of Education. ; 

(3) Teachers who hold permanent Second Class certificates, with the — 
academic standing prescribed for admission into the Faculties of Education, q 
and who present certificates of at least five years’ successful experience from — 
the Public or Separate School Inspectors under whom they have taught dur- 


* 


ing that period, may write at the examination for Interim First Class Public 


q 
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& School Certificates, taking Parts I. and II. together or separately, but with- 
_ out taking the prescribed session or being required to pass in Part III. Such 
_ candidates will be granted Interim High School Assistants’ Certificates also, 
- on satisfying the Faculty, by a practical test, of their ability to teach High 
School classes. 

‘ (4) Candidates who have attended regularly a session in any course,. 
and who, of the aggregate of the marks for the term’s work and final exam- 
_ mations, have obtained 60 per cent. in Part III., 35 per cent. in each sub- 
ject of Parts I. and II., and 55 per cent. in each Part, may write at the 
- examination for Interim First Class Public School and High School Assist- 
ants’ Certificates, taking Parts I. and II. together, but without taking the 
_ session over again or being required to pass again in Part IIT. 


Permanent Certificates. 


17.—(1) After at least two years’ successful experience as a teacher, the 
- holder of an interim certificate shall, on the report of the last Inspector con- 
- cerned, be entitled to a permanent certificate as a First Class Public School 
teacher or as a High School Assistant, ordinary or Specialist, according to 
the class of school in which the holder of the certificate has taught, pro- 
vided, however, that the holder of the interim certificate is then 21 years 
of age. . | 
; (2) A graduate in Arts in any University in the British Dominions, 
_ who holds a High School Assistant’s certificate, and who, as shown by the 
report of the High School Inspector, has taught successsfully at least three 
_ years (two of which were spent in a High School or in a Continuation School 
with at least two teachers) shall be entitled to a certificate as Principal of a 
High School or Collegiate Institute or of a Continuation School with at least 
two teachers. 

Education Department, September, 1908. 


ae. ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


(Circular No. 22.) 
Prefatory Memorandum. 


In the following revised course in Elementary Science the Department 
of Education seeks to correct the defects which have been found in the present 
course. It is now placed in the hands of the science teachers of the Province 
for consideration until the close of next half year. Since the course is not 
essentially different from that of 1904, science teachers may, with the con- 
sent of the Principal, follow it for the present session. 


q 
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Zoology. 
A Two Years’ Course. | | 

General Scope of the Work: In this course in elementary Zoology the — 
two sides of animal study are distinguished and outlined. On the one hand, 
is prescribed a general laboratory course which embodies the simple mor- 
phological study of common forms, representing the chief animal types. On 
the other hand, an outline of work on the natural history side of the subject 
is suggested. These are not two distinct courses. It is intended that the work 
of the laboratory shall be such as to help in the interpretation of the outdoor 
observations and incite to deeper enquiry; while the studies in natural history 
will make the indoor study interesting and necessary. The work in natural 
history will be a logical and safe foundation for the work in science taught 
through modern laboratory methods. 


Outdoor Work: The teacher’s immediate responsibility hes in the labor- | 
atory work. The outdoor work, which will of necessity vary with the locality, 
must be carried on to a very large extent without his direct supervision. 
But the teacher should encourage and direct the pupils, devoting a fair por- 
tion of the time of the class to discussions and reports on their independent 
work. Arrangements should be made for field excursions on suitable occa- 
sions. 


Selective Studies: The selective studies, appended to the regular work,. 
are intended to be suggestive. In them, is offered freedom to select such topics 
as time, place, and circumstances may permit the teacher to use. 


Indoor Study of Living Animals: The morphological studies in the 
laboratory are, wherever possible, to be supplemented or preceded by observa- 
tion on living specimens. For this purpose, provision will be needed for 
suitable aquaria and vivaria, where the moving, breathing, and feeding of 
the living animals may be within ready view of the pupils. Moreover, these 
morphological studies are not to end in the study of form; behind the obser- ° 
vation of the form, there must be a constant effort to interpret the MEANING 
of the form, to show the relation of form and function. 

School Musewm: For progress in the natural history side of the subject 
collections of specimens of the local fauna will have to be made. The school 
museum should be a thing of gradual growth, and great care should be taken 
in the selection of the material. As occasion offers, it should be provided 
with specimens of local fish, frogs, reptiles, birds, insects, etc. : ; 


Furst Y ear—September and October. 

Laboratory Work. | 

Invertebrates: Class study of a grasshopper, a spider, a centipede. 

Selective studies: Comparison of a grasshopper with a cricket or cock- 
roach, leading to the recognition of the order Orthoptera ; study of a butterfly, 
a bee, a potato beetle, a house fly, a bug or a dragon fly, as representatives of 
the other orders ; observation of bees in a laboratory bee-hive; instruction in 
the collecting and mounting of insects. 

_. Vertebrates.—Birds : Study of external characters of a domestic fowl, 
pigeon or other common bird; comparison of the bills, wings, legs, and feet 
of different types of birds. 

Selective studies: Structure of feathers; structure of an ege; chief 


skeletal characteristics of birds; demonstration of viscera; instruction regard- 
ing the protection of birds by law. | 
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Qutdoor Work. ! 
Observation of the habits and development of the insects studied in the 
aboratory ; preparation of a small collection of insects; how insects visit and 
ise flowers; how spiders weave their webs and secure their food; collection of 
aterpillars for observation of their metamorphosis during the following winter 
nd spring. 
_ Recognition of the common wild birds of the locality ; observation of their 
abits and of their adaptation to their different modes of living; times and 
nodes of their southward migrations; recognition of the different varieties of 
‘pigeons, ducks, geese and chickens that may be seen in the neighbourhood 
‘or at fall fairs. For the Winter: Observation of the winter birds, their 
feeding habits, their dangers, their modes of protection. 


4 | April, May and June. 
Laboratory Work. : 
___Invertebrates.—Class study of the mosquito, the fresh water clam or the 
common garden slug, the earthworm. 
| Vertebrates—Fish: Study of the external characters of a common fish. 
. _ Selective studies: Structure of gills and the manner of breathing ; 
Be oreopic demonstration of the structure of a scale; demonstration of vis- 
cera ; chief skeletal characteristics. 
‘ Amphibians: Study of the external characters of a common frog or the 
‘common garden toad; and of the development of the animal from the egg. 
conomic importance of frogs and toads. | 

Selective studies: Chief skeletal characteristics; demonstration of the 
iscera; demonstration of the blood flow in the tail of the tadpole or the web 
f the frogs foot; estimation of the number of young produced and the pro- 
‘portion that may reach maturity. Birds: - Demonstration of the first three 
ays’ devolopment of a chick embryo. | 


Outdoor Work. 

" Observations on the life histories and habits of economic insects, such 
‘as those suggested for study in the next term; collections of these insects; 
observations on the prevalence of mosquito larvee in wet places and their 
destruction by kerosene; obervations of the means employed by gardeners 
‘and others for combatting insect pests; examination of spraying appliances; 
observations on beekeeping and the production of honey. 

> Observations of the habits of earthworms, such as their appearance after 
‘rain, their castings on the garden paths, their depth in the ground in dry 
weather, their injury to lawns, their destruction by robins. 

_ _ Recognition of the common fish of the district and observation of their 
habits : observation of the food fish sold in the local market ; methods of rearing 
fish in government fish hatcheries. | 

Recognition of the common frogs, tree frogs, toads, and salamanders ; 
observations of their habits and calls. 

- Observation of spring migration of birds, and the feeding and nesting 
abits of summer residents; recognition of bird songs. i 


a 


- Second Y ear—September and October. 


insects as may have local interest in affecting field crops, gardens, orchards, 


21 E. 
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Vertebrates.—Mammals: Study of the any characters of a cat, do - 
or rabbit; comparison of the hair, teeth, feet and locomotion of some typical 
Peanuts: such as the squirrel, ae bat, cow, horse, cat. 


Selective studres:—Chief skeletal characteristics of a mammal, such as 
the cat; ; recognition and relationship of the larger bones; demonstration of the 
viscera. 


Outdoor Work. | 


Observation of the conspicuous insect pests of the season, the a 
of attack, the i injury done by them, the effect of spraying or other epee 
collection of economic insects. 4 

Recognition of habits of our wild and domestic mammals; economic uses 
of domesticated mammals; ; recognition of the different breeds 4 farm animale 
horses, cows, sheep, swine; comparison of the different breeds of dogs, cats, 
rabbits; preparation for winter and winter habits of wild animals found in 
the district: use and values of skins and furs. | 


April, May and June. ; 
Laboratory Work. | 
Invertebrates.—Class study of a crayfish and a wood louse. 


Selective studies: Other animal forms that have an economic or natural 
history interest, such as sponge, coral, starfish, or the minute forms found iny 
ponds or stagnant infusions. 

Vertebrates.—Reptiles: Study of the external characters of a snake and 
a turtle, - i 

The class work of this term will be largely given to reviewing, summar- 
izing, comparing and classifying. 


Outdoor Work. | 
Continuation of the observation of the life an habits of the animals | 
studied previously. ) 
Recognition of the common snakes and turtles of the locality and obscn 
vation of here habits; how they pass the winter; how the young are hatched. | 


Botany. 


A Two Years’ Course. 


Remarks similar to those introducing the course in zoology will apply _ ) 
also to the work in botany. In particular it is urged upon the instructor 
that he should constantly stimulate the effort to interpret the meaning of the — 
forms under observation—to discover where possible the relation between 
form and function. 4 


First Year.—September and October. 


Laboratory Work. 


The Plant asa Whole: A detailed study of some common plant, such 
as a petunia or a buttercup, taking up the structure and functions of all the 
parts in succession: root, stem, foliage-leaves, flower leaves, fruit, and seed: ) 
the study at this stage to be such as can be carried on with the aid of an 
ordinary lens. { 

Fruits: Structure and classification of the simpler fruits, such as pea or 
bean, shepherd’s purse, poppy, apple, tomato, grape, plum, maize or wheat, | 
maple, etc. Adaptations for dispersal of seeds. 

21a E. 
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Seeds: Practical study of some common seeds, such as pea, bean, morn- 
-ing-glory, representing dicotyledons; maize, wheat, onion, representing mono- 
cotyledons; pine or spruce, representing gymnosperms; form, markings, parts 
and their functions, position of stored food. 

7 Preparation for Winter: Annuals (including winter annuals, such as 
“winter wheat), biennials, perennials. Storage of reserve food in root, stem, 
leaf and seed. Study of winter buds, their arrangement, structure and means 
of protection. The fall of fruit and leaf. Interpretation of marks on trees 
and shrubs. 


Outdoor Work. ; 

fi Recognition of common annuals, winter annuals, biennials and peren- 
“nials of the garden and the field. Observation of winter buds, of change in 
colour, and of time of falling of leaves of trees and shrubs. Study of marks 
‘on trees and, shrubs. Collection of common flowering plants, weeds, and 
weed seeds to be begun. ew) 


April, May and June. 


Laboratory Work. 
~~ Study of Spring Flowers: Plant-description and indentification by 
“means of a flora; relation of flower-structure to mode of pollination; mean- 
ing and significance of cross-pollination. 

2 Germination of Seeds: Simple experiments to illustrate the more 
important phenomena and requirements of germination and growth, ¢.g., 
need of air, warmth, and moisture; evolution of carbon dioxide; how and to 
what extent water is absorbed; germinating power. 

Artificial Plant Propagation: Cuttings, layering, budding, grafting. 
Roots: ° Varieties of root-forms; root-hairs; root-cap; region of growth. 
i Stems: Expanding of winter buds; varieties of stem-forms: erect, pros- 
trate, climbing, twining, subterranean, aquatic; adaptation of form to habit. 
Spines, prickles, tendrils; their forms and uses. Stem-structure in dicotyle- 
dons and monocotyledons. 

e Foliage-Leaves: General structure, including epidermis, stomata, 
chlorophyll, veins. Protective structures, such as hairs, waxy coatings, etc. 
Form and arrangement of leaves in relation to sunlight and shedding of rain. 
_ Sleep-movements. : 

\ Notr.—The preceding work on roots, stems, and leaves may be taken up 
incidentally in connection with the study of spring flowers. 


a 


Outdoor Work. | 

: Observation and recording of the time of leafing and of flowering of 
common wild and cultivated plants. Habitats of spring-flowering plants; 
conditions governing growth; insect visitors; methods of pollination. Obser- 
vation of opening and closing of flowers as shown by dandelion, tulip, hepa- 
tica, ete. Time of sowing and rate of germination of garden and farm seeds. 
- Mode of climbing of such plants as sweet pea, morning-glory, grape, Boston 
ivy, Virginia creeper, hop, galium, clematis, etc. Leaf-arrangement to 
secure best exposure to light and to shed rain. Diurnal and nocturnal posi- 
tions of leaves, such as those of clover, honey-locust, oxalis (so-called sham- 
rock), ete. Collections begun in the autumn to be continued. 
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Second Year.—September and October. . 

Laboratory Work. | ® 
Composites: Study of typical composites, such as dandelion, burdock, 
and ox-eye daisy. | | ® 
Weeds: Identification of common forms; their seeds; how they spread e 

and how they may be controlled. 7 
Fungi: Recognition and mode of life of mushroom, puff-ball, poly- 
pore, as saprophytic forms; and apple scab, lilac mildew, wheat rust, blacks 
knot, or other common type, as a parasitic form. i 
Physiological Experiments: Roots. Simple experiments to illustrate 
root functions, e.g., absorption byosmosis, growth towards moisture. Sozls 
Soluble and insoluble materials in soils, and importance of each to the plant; 
simple experiments in illustration. Stems. Simple experiments to illustrate i 
stem-functions, e.g., conduction of cell-sap, heliotropism, rotation of the end _ 
of the stem in twiners and climbers. Foliage-leaves. Simple experiments | 
to illustrate leaf-functions, e.g., transpiration, manufacture of starch in sun- ¥ 
light, disappearance of starch in darkness, exhalation of a gas by green water- _ 
plants in sunlight, exhalation of carbon dioxide. * 


Outdoor Work. E 


Recognition and collection of autumn-flowering plants. Collection and 
recognition of weed seeds in grain screenings. Observation of injurious 
effects of parasitic fungi, as seen in the rotting, etc., of fruits, such as apples, _ 
grapes, plums, etc. / | | 


April, May and June. 
Laboratory Work. 


Trees: Common orchard and forest trees; modes of branching; identi- — 
fication by leaves, bark, wood; uses. Special study of the conifers: the bud, — 
leaf, and flower. | at 

Flower Study Continued: Identification of cultivated and wild spring 
Nou Study of a common grass, such as orchard-grass, Indian corn, or 
wheat. — nl 

Ferns: General structure and habits of a common fern. 5 

Economic Products: Summary of economic uses of plants: for timber | 
food, clothing, decoration, medicine, etc. ‘ 

Review: General view and comparison of the characteristics of the 
larger groups of plants taken up in the course, summarizing and classifying. © 


.- 


Outdoor Work. 
Observations on plant societies: plants of the forest, the meadow, the © 

roadside, the pond, the marsh, the garden (weeds), the rocks, noting adapta- — 

tions to environment. Observation of nodules on the roots of leguminous © 

plants, and enrichment of the soil thereby. Observations of imported and — 

domestic economic plant products in market, store, and factory. 
Collections to be continued. 


Physics and Chemistry. 


A Two Years’ Course—Physics. | , 4 
Introductory: Measurement in Metrical and English units of length, 4 
area, volume, and mass; structure and use of the Balance. 
The Three States of Matter: Defined and explained, Molecular Theory 
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Mechanics: The principle of the mechanical powers, especially the 
ever, the screw, the pulley, and the wheel and axle, with some of their more 
important simple applications. 

Pi Aydrostatics: Pascal’s Law, statement and verification, some of its more 
‘important applications; pressure of liquids in its relation to direction, depth, 
density of liquid, area pressed, and shape of containing vessel; Archimedes 
‘principle; specific gravity, common methods of finding specific gravities of 
solids, liquids, and gases. ; 

_ Pneumatics: Study of the properties of a gas as exhibited in air as a 
type ; proof that air has weight, occupies space, and exerts pressure; construc- 
tion of the barometer; the relation between the volume and pressure of a gas; 
proof of Boyle’s Law; practical applications of air pressure, air-pump, com- 
mon pump, siphon, air-brakes, air-tools; meaning of wind pressure; some 
of the more important applications of wind pressure. | 
Heat: Nature and source of heat; experiment to illustrate the expan- 
‘sion of solids, liquids, and gases by heat: some practical applications of the © 
principle of expansion; the anomalous expansion of water, its significance. 
~~. Thermometry : Meaning of temperature, construction of mercury ther- 
Mmometer, graduation of the thermometer in the centigrade and the Fahren- 
heit scales, meaning of absolute temperature; laws of fusion ; laws of boiling; 
evaporation and dew point; the effects of the large bodies of water on climate; . 
“meaning of specific heat; latent heat of fusion; latent heat of vaporization; 
latent heat as affecting climate; brief description of the working of the steam 
engine; heating and ventilation by stoves, hot air furnaces, hot water, and 
steam. 

. _ Sound: Nature and propagation of sound; pitch of sound; consonance 
and resonance; string musical instruments, wind musical instruments: reflec- 
tion of sound, echoes. 

_ Light: Nature and propagation of light; simple experiments illustrat- 
‘ing the reflection and refraction of light; dispersion of light; colour of 
bodies. 
: Magnetism and Electricity: Magnets; laws of magnetic attraction and 
‘repulsion; polarity; magnetic induction; terrestial magnetism; construction 
of simple voltaic cell; decomposition of water by electricity ; electro-magnet, 
telephone, telegraph, and electric bell; heating and lighting effects of the 
current; simple experiments to illustrate the principle of electric lighting; 
‘simple experiments to illustrate the principle of the dynamo and motor. 


Chemistry. 

: A study of air and its constituents, a study of water and its constituents, 
a study of limestone and its decomposition—products, quicklime and carbon 
dioxide. Mixture, chemical compound, element, physical and chemical 
change. 


Optional. 

(When more than the minimum of time is provided). 

S. Heat: The measurement of quantity of heat; finding the specific heat 
‘of solids and liquids; finding the latent heat of fusion and latent heat of 
vaporization. 

Light: Verification of law of inverse squares; measurement of candle- 
‘power of radients with photometer; position and character of images formed 
by plane and spherical mirrors; position and character of images formed 
by spherical lenses. 
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Electricity: Simple experiments in electrical measurements; fuller anda : 


more exact description of the more important applications of the electric 
current. 


Extract from Circular No. 9, July, 1908. 


The minimum time. prescribed for Elementary Science shall be:— = 


(a2) For Biology, a lesson in each year of the Lower School, of thirty 
minutes every day during the months of September and October and from 
the beginning of April to the end of June; or the equivalent thereof. 

(6) For Physics and Chemistry, a lesson, in each year of the Lower. 
School, of thirty minutes three times a week, or the equivalent thereof, during 
the rest of the school year. 

The courses in Botany, Zoology, Physics, and Chemistry shall be taken 
up practically throughout. A recent investigation among the prospective | 
teachers in the Faculties of Education and the Normal Schools has revealed 


a 
4 


4 
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an unsatisfactory condition of affairs in the matter of practical work in 


Science done by the pupils, especially in Physics, in all the forms of a very 


large number of the High and Continuation Schools and Collegiate Insti- | 


tutes of the Province. Regulation 2 (2), (b) of Circular 19, October, 1907, 


provides that the official form of application for admission to the Entrance ; 
Examination of any of the professional training schools shall include a cer- 
tificate signed by the Principal that the candidate has taken up practically | 
the course in Science. It is the duty of each School Board to provide 


adequate equipment and accommodations and of the Science Master to comply 
with the foregoing requirements. Without these, the Principal cannot give 
the certificate. 


Education Department, 
October, 1908. 


CouRSES IN ART FOR HIGH AND CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


(Circular No. 17.) 


Prefatory Memorandum. 


In the following revised course in Art for the High and Continuation — 


| 
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Schools, the Department of Education seeks to correct defects which experi-_ 


ence has shown to exist in the present course. It is now placed in the hands 
of the teachers of Art in the Province for consideration until the close of- 


next half year. With the consent of the Principal, Art teachers may, how- 4 


ever, follow it for the present session. The course requires about three of — 


the ordinary school periods the first year, and two the second, with supple 


mentary work by the pupils both vears. 


¥ 
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Lower School. 
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2 A Two Years’ Course. 
Ll. Representation. 

(1) The use of the pencil. 

(2) The drawing of type solids in light and shade. 

(3) The principles of freehand perspective and their application. 

(4) The laws of composition. 

_ (8) The study of colour. The solar spectrum; the six colours: red, 
‘orange, yellow, green, blue, violet, (R. O. Y. G. B. V.); intermediate hues; 
neutralization of a colour by its complement and by black or grey; the mix- 
ing of pigmentary colours to produce any desired tone. The nine values: 
white, high light, light, low light, middle, high dark, dark, low dark, black, 
Harmonies of colour. 
(6) The use of the brush and water-colours. 
(7) The drawing and painting of common objects, and of specimens 
from nature, such as fruits, flowers, leaves, snrays and trees, birds and other 
animals. 

_ (8) Pose drawing; drawing from casts. 
(9) The illustration in line, silhouette, neutral values, and colour, of 
stories and school compositions; imaginative sketches. 

(10) The following are optional: The use of the mediums: charcoal, 
¢rayon, monochrome, and pen and ink; the drawing and painting of simple 
landscapes from nature; the mounting of drawings. | 

_Norr.—The Public School course provides for the use of some of the 


optional mediums. Where at all practicable, all the mediums should be 
used. 


2. Ornamental Design. 

(1) Principles of design. 

(2) Geometric forms and their application. 

_ (3) Nature as a source of design; conventionalization of natural forms. 
(4) The designing in neutral values and in colour, of surface patterns 

suitable for linoleums, oil-cloth, tile, wall paper, book covers, calendars, etc. 

4 (5) Lettering. 


3. Constructive Drawing. 
(1) The use of instruments. 
7 (2) Simple geometrical problems. 
_ (8) The reading, making and lettering of simple working drawings. 


Middle School. 
A one year’s course. 


The Middle School course is a continuation of the Lower School course 
with the addition of the following: 


1. Representation. 

ts (1) Use of the mediums: Charcoal, crayon, pencil, water-colour, mono- 
chrome, and pen and ink. 

(2) The drawing and painting of landscapes from nature. 

(3) The mounting of drawings. | | 

(4) A few typical problems in parallel and angular perspective. 


“” 
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2. Ornamental Design. . 
The Study and application of Historic Ornament. 


._ Constructive Drawing. 


Simple machine drawings and working drawings suitable for local 
industries. 


4. Architectural Drawing. : ; 


(1) The reading, making, and lettering of the lane elevations, and 
simple details of ordinary dwellings. : 
(2) A study of the Historic styles of Architecture. i 


Norr.—(1) In connection with the study of technique, the facsimiles of | 
the works of great artists may occasionally be copied (see Prang’s Text Book | 
of Art Education, No. 7, p. 2). c 


Norr.—(2) The Middle School course is optional. 4 
Books of Reference. 


Every teacher of Art should himself possess: 

Prang’s Text Books of Art Education (seven books now oad ages 70. 
The Geo. M. Hendry Co., Toronto. (Canadian agents.) : 

Prang’s Art Education for High Schools.—$1.25. The Geo. M. Hendry 
Co., Toronto. ‘ 

“The following drawing books will also be found very suggestive to the 4 
teacher : | 

Prang’s Drawing Course. Shen numbers, $1.85. The George M. i 
Hendry Co., Toronto. - 

Applied Arts Drawing Books— Atkinson, Mevioner and Grover, Chicago 
and Boston. * 

These drawing books have been prepared for the third to the eighth year 
of the American Grammar (our Public) Schools and will, when completed, 
consist of twelve numbers. Those covering the first half of each year’s work 
are ban (total cost 80 cents); the remaining six will be completed this 

ea 
| “The Parallel Course Drawing Books.—D. C. Heath and Co., Chicago, 
and Boston. 

In this series, also for the American Grammar Schools, the lessons are 
planned to be executed with a pencil. Parallel courses in pencil and brush 
drawing with ink and with water colours are also supplied. Set of four num- 
bers, 60 cents. : 

How to Draw.—Henry Warren Poor, Boston Normal School, Boston, | 
Mass. ¢ 

A set of envelopes (25 cents each) containing plates, as follows: e 

Pencil sketching from nature, Elements of Design, Freehand Perspec-_ 
tive, Trees in Pencil, Animal Drawing, Historic Ornament, Pose-Drawing, 
9 plates each. Units of Design (derived from wild flowers conventionalized, 
idealized and natural), 12 plates; Freehand Alphabets, 14 plates. : 


Art Models. ‘ 


NoTE.—A dequate provision of type solids, models ee, common objects, 
ceramics, and plaster casts is indispensable. 
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*Cube, 4 inches face, solid. 


Cube, 4 inches face, incised faces. 


Cube, 4 inches face, quartered 
diagonally. 


_*Sphere, 4 inches diameter, solid. 


Sphere, 4 inches diameter, halved 
. and quartered. 


_ *Hemisphere, 4 inches diameter. 


*Cylinder, 4x8 inches solid. 
Cylinder, 4x 8 inches, truncated. 


 *Cone, 4x8 inches, solid. 


Cone, 4x8 inches, truncated. 


_ *Square Prism, 4x 8 inches. 


Square Prism, 4 x 8 inches divided 
- diagonally. 


- Square Plinth, 2x6 inches. 
*Oblong Block, 4x3 x8 inches. 


*Square Pyramid, 4x8 inches. 
Square Pyramid, 4x8 inches, 
truncated. - 


Norn,—The models marked witlf an asterisk are indispensable. 
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1. Type solids made of wood and painted white as follows: 


*Right-angled ‘Triangular Prism, 
4x6 8x 8 inches. 
*Equilateral Triangular Prism, 4x 
8 inches. 
Pentagonal Prism, 4x8 inches. 
Hexagonal Prism, 4x8 inches. 
Hexagonal Pyramid, 4x 8 inches. 
Octagonal Prism, 4x 8 inches. 
Circular Plinth, 2x6 inches. 
*Flight of Three Steps, 8 inches 
; long, 2 inches tread, 14 inches 


riser. 
*Cross, 2x 6 inches. 
Chimney Model, 4x8 _ inches, 


divided and dowelled. 
Frame, 12 inches square, mortised. 
*Vase, 8x12 inches. 
*Ovoid, 4x6 inches. 
*Ellipsoid, 4x6 inches. 


Where 


nt the amount spent on Art models is $50, about $10 should be spent on type 
solids. Care should be taken not to over emphasize their value in the course. 


2. Common objects in wood, metal or crockery; fruits, flowers and 
vegetables, in season (or models thereof in clay); mounted birds and other 


animals. 


3. Ceramics; Jardinieres, pots, kettles, drinking-glasses, pitchers, cups, 
vases, candlesticks, etc. — | 
Nore.—The ceramics should be chosen, not only for their individual 


beauty but for their form value in grouping and their colour value in a 
- general scheme of colour harmony. 


4. Plaster casts; Plaques, busts, figures, groups of figures, and his- . 


toric ornament. 
The following from Caproni’s catalogue are suggested as inexpensive 


lists of casts: 


I. 
Macceligvecus-Venus'.de Milo (Louvre), Dying .Gladigtor; | Cupid 
Heads, (Giovanni da Bologna). 
€ Busts.—Beethoven, Shakespeare, Socrates, Julius Cesar (British 
- Museum). 
Animal.—Lion attacking Fawn, Lion crouching (Bonheur), Goose 
- (Mene). 
Architectural.—Panels from the Alhambra. 


PTs 

Miscellaneous.—Augustus Cesar (Vatican Museum), Wrestlers (Uffiz 
Gallery), Michael Angelo in Youth, Lorenzo de Medici (Michael Angelo). 
-  Busts.Sappho (Naples Museum), Cicero, Infant Christ (Settignano), 
Wagner, Longfellow. 
- Animal.—Lion of Lucerne (Thorwaldsen), 
ing (Fremiet). , 

‘4 rchitectural.—Pedestal Column (Greek or Byzantine). 


Dog (Mene), Rabbit crouch- 


es 
ay ay 
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Miscellaneous.—Moses (Michael Angelo), Discobolus of Myron, Medita- 


tion (Little Cherub). 
Busts.—F rebel, Head of Venus de Milo, Seneca, Mozart, Columbus. 
Animal.—Elephant walking, Lion seated, Dog (Pointer). 
Relief.—Medallions: Morning, Night (Thorwaldsen). 
Archetectural.— Columns from Roman Forum. 


Rp 


Miscellaneous.—Minerva Giustiniani (Vatican Museum), Monk (seated), 
Lorenzo de Medici (Michael Angelo). | 

Busts.—Dante, Scott or Dickens, Napoleon Bonaparte, Christ (Thor- 
waldsen), Minerva Guiustiniani. 

Reliefs.—Lion’s head (Donatello), Cupids from tomb of Henry IV. 

Panel.—Homer and N ymphs. 

Animal.—Elephant running, Lion (Canova). 

d. Objects or parts of objects typical of local manufactures; for 
example: *Woodenware, parts of machines, samples of fabrics, wall paper, 
etc, 1 : 

; 6. Unique objects, suitable for detorative purposes: Chinese lanterns 
and parasols, objects of Indian manufacture, ancient arms, etc. 


Nore.—Carbon reproductions, etchings, and engravings of famous build- 
ings, landscapes, and figures should also be provided, to exemplify the 
laws of composition and to give the pupils some knowledge of the work of 
the great artists. These should be provided primarily as school decorations; 
they are not to be counted as Art Models. 


In schools unable to purchase an adequate supply of the more expensive 
pictures, the Perry Pictures, very cheap reproductions, (The Perry Picture 
Co., Malden, Mass.,) may be used to supplement. When, also, Schools 
become acquainted with the masterpieces in this economical way, they will 
be better able to decide which of the more expensive reproductions to pur- 
chase. 

Nore 2.—Under tariff item 696 maps, photographic reproductions, casts, 
etchings, and lithographic prints or charts are specified as free, when spe- 
cially imported in good faith by order of anv College, Academy, School or 
Seminary of learning in Canada, for use to demonstrate or to instruct stu- 
dents and not for sale. 


Dealers in Art Models. 


Ontario dealers will send circulars to the Schools, containing lists of 
models under the preceding heads. 

Ceramics may also be obtained from: 

The Prang Educational Company, Boston; ‘Chicago and New York. The 
Geo. M. Hendry Co., Toronto, (Canadian Agents). 

Plaster casts from the following: | 

P. P. Caproni & Brother, 1914-1920 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

The special catalogue for Schools of this firm contains a list of Plaster 
Cast Reproductions from Antique, Medieval, and Modern Sculpture. The 


firm allows 25 per cent. off catalogue prices, with no charge for packing, © 


f.o.b. Boston. 
C’. Hennecke Co., Chicago and Milwaukee. 
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_ ‘The prices in this firm’s catalogue are subject to a special discount to 
Schools. . 

_ Notr.—The catalogues of both the preceding firms are well worth a 
place in the School library. Selections therefrom should be made according 


to the financial ability of School Boards. 


Legislative Grants. 


To encourage the study of Art, which has so far received inadequate 
attention in the schools. the Department of Education will make an annual 
grant, beginning with the Session of 1909-1910, of $25.00 to the High or 
_ Continuation School Board, to be spent in special Art equipment, and of 
$75.00 to the teacher of the Middle School Art Course, as an addition to 
his regular salary, on the following conditions: 

| (1) The teacher shall hold a certificate as Specialist in Art from the 
_ Department of Education. ! 
: (2) The course shall consist of at least two of the four subjects pre- 
scribed for the Middle School Art Course. 
i (3) The course shall extend over at least one year and the provision 
_ therefor in the time-table shall be at least three periods a week of one hour 


oh 


Me (4) The class shall consist of at least six members in regular attendance 
_ who have already completed satisfactorily the Lower School Art course. 

. (5) The Inspector’s report of the equipment, organization, teaching, 
and the pupil’s work shall be favourable. ; 

Education Department, 

October, 1908. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 


; Instructions regarding the Examinations for Entrance into High Schools, 
f Entrance into Model Schools, and Publie School Graduation Diplomas. 


(Instructions No. 544.) 


g What has been known in the past as the District Certificate examination 
is now called the examination for Entrance into the Model Schools and in 
_ 1908 this examination will be held in the last week in June, in the same 
week as the examination for Entrance into the High Schools. It will form 
- the academic test of fitness for the new Third Class Certificate which will 
take the place of the present professional District Certificate, and it will corre- 
spond as nearly as may be to the Primary of 1892-1898. (See the explan- 
atory memo. on page 4 of Circular 19.) 
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Requests have been made from time to time by Public School Inspec- — 
tors and others for a restoration of the Departmental Public School Leav- 
ing Examination. As the policy of the Department has been to decrease, 
rot to increase the number of examinations, these requests have not been 
granted. ‘The Department, however, announced in section 1 of Circular 
19 that 1t would supply the papers prepared for the examination for Entrance 
into the Model Schools to be used asa test for granting graduation diplomas _ 


to Fifth Class students. This use of the Model Entrance papers is not in 
any way obligatory, and all expenses in connection therewith must be 


arranged for between the Inspector and the County Council or School Board 


concerned. The examination must be held at the same time as the exain- 
ination for Entrance into the Model Schools, which this year will begin on 
June 23rd and last till June 27th, at the same time, as nearly as can be, as 
the High School Entrance. 


The question papers for the High School Entrance, and the Model 


School Entrance (the former District Certificate): will be sent in the same 
bag. A sufficient number of the Model Entrance papers will be sent to be 
used for Public School Graduation purposes where such papers have been 


asked for by the Inspector. In this same bag will also be found the list of. 


candidates, the tally lists, the answer envelopes, the name slips, the dia- 


gram sheets, and all the forms necessary for the Model School Entrance 


examination. 

Inspectors and presiding officers will note that the answer-papers of 
those writing for entrance to the Model Schools and_ those writing for 
Graduaton Diplomas (if there are any) are to be kept entirely separate. 
The former are to be written in the regular examination books, placed in 
the answer envelopes, noted on the Tally List, and sent to the Department 
at the close of the examination in the bag in which the question papers 
came; the latter are to be disposed of as may be directed by the Public 
School Inspector. 

The list of candidates for Model Entrance (Form 44a) found with the 
question papers will indicate whose answer papers are to be sent to the 
Department, and no answer papers for High School Entrance or Public 
Schoole Graduation are to: be sent. Candidates for the Model School 
Entrance, who have failed to send in their applications at the proper time, 
may be admitted on the morning of the examination, as provided for in 
Instructions No. 5. Their names are to be entered on the Supplementary 
Lists and on the Tally Lists, and their answer papers are to be treated as 
are those of the regular candidates for the Model School Entrance. 

Inspectors will notice that the examination for entrance into the Model 
Schools and for entrance into the High Schools will be going on at the 
same time, and they will make their arrangements so that no teacher shall 
preside in a room in which any of his own candidates are writing. One 
presiding officer should be appointed at each centre, with whatever assist- 
ant presiding officers may be required according to the number of candidates 
for the various examinations. 


Education Department, 
February, 1908. 
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PROVINCIAL MODEL SCHOOLS. 


Regulations for 1908. 


(Circular No. 4.) 


 id.—(1) For the year 1908, Model Schools will be conducted in what 
-are known as the Districts of Ontario, at Kenora, Port Arthur, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Parry Sound, and Bracebridge; and in the Organized Counties, at 
enfrew, Cornwall, Kingston, Lindsay, Minden, and Durham. 

(2) The session will begin on the first dav of September at 9 a.m., and 
will end on the fifteenth day of December. : 
_. 2.—(1) The Principal of the Model School shall be the holder of a 
First Class certificate from the Education Department, and shall have at 
least three years’ experience as a Public School teacher. In every Model 
hool there shall be at least three assistants on the staff, who shall be 
Iders of First or Second Class certificates. 

(2) During the term the Principal of the Public School to which the 
odel School is attached shall be relieved of all Public School. duties, 
cept the management and supervision of the Public School. The assist- 
ts shall give such instruction to the teachers-in-training ag may be 
quired by the Principal or by the Regulations of the Education Depart- 
ent. 

(3) There shall be a room for the exclusive use of the teachers-in- 
aining, either in the Public School building, or elsewhere equally con- 
nient. : - 
(4) No fees shall be charged for attendance. 

3. These Model Schools have been retained by the Education Depart- 
ment for the present year for the preparation of Third Class teachers for 
School sections in the Districts and Organized Counties whose financial and 
her conditions may prevent them from securing a higher grade of teacher. 
uch certificates shall correspond to the Professional Dustrict Certificate 
d shall be valid for five years and only for such Public and Separate 
hools as the Minister of Education may approve, on the application of 
the Public or the Separate School Board through the Public or the Separate 
School Inspector and with the Inspector's approval.. 

4, Application:for admission shall be made, on or before Friday, 
August the twenty-first, to the Deputy Minister of Education, who will 
‘assign the teachers-in-training to the different Model Schools. 

(1) Each applicant shall send in with his application : a 
(a) A certificate from ee ars authority that he will be at least eigh- 
teen years of age by December Jlst; 

ie (b) A eel from a clergyman or other competent authority that 
he is of good moral character ; 

e . (c) ie certificate from a physician that he is physically able for the work 
of a teacher, and, especially, that he is free from serious pulmonary affec- 
tion and from seriously defective eyesight or hearing. 
(d) A deposit of $5.00. which will be returned to the teacher-in-train- 
ing in the month of October, but which will be forfeited if the applicant 
fails to attend without giving satisfactory notice of withdrawal before the 
opening of the Model School. LB, Het 
(2) Each applicant shall also send in with his application a certificate 
of having passed one of the following examinations: 

7" (a) The District Certificate examination of 1904 or any subsequent year, 
‘the Junior Teachers’ Examination, or the Senior Teachers’ Examination ; 
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(6) The examination for Entrance into the Model Schools; 

(c) The July Examination for Entrance into the Normal Schools with 
the required full certificate from an Approved School; 

(2) The July Examination for Entrance into the Faculties of Educa- 
tion; } 
(e) The July Examination for Entrance into the Normal Schools or 
Faculties of Education, or 40 per cent. of the aggregate marks in either of 
these examinations with 25 per cent. in each paper; provided that in all 
such cases the candidate satisfies the Principal of the Model School thal 
he is competent in the subjects of the Model School Entrance which are not 
required at the said July Examinations. ) 

5. Although it will be impossible, during the short term, to review 
systematically all the students’ academic work, yet much can be done to 
improve their knowledge of the subjects from the teachers’ standpoint; 
and, whenever it is apparent that their knowledge is defective in any sub- 
ject, especially in any of the essential subjects of a Public School education, | 
the defects should be supplied before the professional side is considered. | 
Moreover, the analysis and presentation of the main points in the subject 
matter form an essential part of the methodology of the lesson. 

6. The course of study shall consist of School Management; Science of 
Education; Methods of Teaching, including an academic review; School Law 
and Regulations, so far as they relate to the duties of teachers and pupils; 
Blackboard work, Hygiene, Music, Art, Nature Study, and Physical Cul- 
ture. | 

7.—(1) The final examination of the Education Department will be 
limited to School Management, (1 paper), Science of Education, (1 paper), 
and Methods in Arithmetic, Grammar and Composition, Literature and 
Reading, History and Geography, (4 papers). The value of each paper 
will be 100, and the papers on Methods will also test the students’ academic 
knowledge of the subjects. 

(2) The Principal shall report to the Minister of Education, the stand- 
ing of each student in the subjects of Blackboard work, Hygiene, Music, 
Physical Culture, Art, and Nature Study, School Law and Regulations; 
taking 50 as the maximum for each subject. | 

(3) Instead of a final examination in Practical Teaching, the Principal, 
on consultation with his assistants, shall assign to each student the number 
of marks to which he considers him entitled from his sessional record, taking 
200 as the maximum, and shall also report upon his aptitude as a teacher, 
and his powers of discipline and government in the school room, with such 
an additional statement as he may consider necessary. 

(4) The standard for pass shall be 40 per cent. of the marks in each — 
subject and 60 per cent. of the aggregate. 

8. The text-books for use by the teachers-in-training are: 

The Public School text-books. 


| 
: 


Gordy’s New Psychology, omitting chapters 4, 5, and 6......... $1 25 
Tilley’s “Methods in “Teaching: 000s: UL Pe ae ee temas 1 50 


Millar's School. Managementh x (oueern ise eae Bs Sy ae ein, 1 00° 


Education Department, 
August, 1908. 
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42( CIRCULAR OF INSTRUCTION To PuBLic AND SEPARATE ScHOOL ee es AND 
5 4 STUDENTS: IN PROVINCIAL MODEL SCHOOLS. 


aia No. 4B.) 


Under former regulations District certificates were granted by County 
4 Boards of Examiners and were valid only within the jurisdiction of the 
_ County Board and for such schools as each County Board might designate 
(Rg. 48 of 1904). At the last session of the Legislature such Boards were 
abolished and their powers transferred to the Minister of Education. In 
future, accordingly, Third class certificates will be issued by the Minister 
and a be known as Limited Third Class Certificates. 
_ As has been previously announced by circular certain Model Schools 
have been retained for the present year for the preparation of Third class 
Teachers for school sections in the Districts and organized counties whose 
financial and other conditions may prevent them from securing a teacher 
holding a First, Second or Provincial Third Class certificate. 
Such limited Third class certificates shall correspond to the professional 
District certificates, and shall be valid for five years and only for such Public 
and Separate eohools as the Minister of Education may approve on the 
application of the Public or the Separate School Board through the Public 
or the Separate Inspector and with the Inspector’s approval. 
Before applying for a school, teachers holding this grade of certificate 
must first apply to the Public or Separate School Tnspector of the District 
or Countv for a list of the schools in his inspectorate for which teachers 
with limited Third class certificates may be engaged. 
A Board of Trustees which is unable to secure a teacher with a First, 
Second or Provincial Third class certificate shall apply to the Inspector on 
a form™to be obtained from him, for permission to employ a teacher with 
a limited Third class certificate. The Inspector, if he approve of such 
Bo ptication, shall forward it to the Minister of Education giving his reasons » 
-for his approval and transmitting along with it the teacher’s certificate, 
_ which the Minister may make valid for the school section as requested. 
| a No teacher shall sign an agreement with my Board of Trustees until 
his certificate has been made valid for its school by the Minister of Edu- 
ation. Should the teacher wish to engage another school during the period 
B for which his certificate remains valid the endorsation of the certificate 
by the Minister of Education approving of the new engagement must first 
_ be obtained through the request of the Board of Trustees and the applica: 
_tion of the Inspector in the manner aforesaid. 


of Education Department, 
October, 1908. 
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CIRCULAR TO PRINCIPALS OF THE PROVINCIAL MODEL SCHOOLS. 


Final Examination. 


As county boards of examiners have been abolished, the examination — 


of the students in each Provincial Model School will be conducted this year 

by the Principal of the school and his assistants, and certificates will be 

awarded by the Education Department upon the report of the Principal. 
The final examination by the Education Department will be limited to: 


School*\Managament sy acom ow yn he ican ae ae one paper. 
Science,of. Wdueationy i) ee eee as ‘ 
Methods in Arithmetic and Penmanship ......... 

‘€ Grammar and Composition ........... 
Literature and Reading ............... 
i . ddistery sand Geography ai... see: 


6¢ cé 


The value of each paper will be 100, and each 100 marks shall be 
awarded as follows:—80 on the answers to each final examination paper, — 
and 20 on the student’s observation notes and criticisms, and lesson plans 


during the session on the subjects of the paper. 


The papers for the final examination will be prepared by the Education 


Department and will be based upon papers prepared by the Principals of 


the Model Schools. Each principal-is accordingly requested to send to the 
Minister of Education not later than November Ist, a set of 5 questions : 


for each paper. The papers on method should also test the students’ 
academic knowledge of the subjects. 


The students’ answers will be read by the Principal of the school and 


by such of his assistants as he may find it necessary to associate with him. 
The list of the proposed additional examiners, with a statement of their 


qualifications, shall be submitted to the Mantis of Education for his | 
approval on or before November Ist. If the Principal assigns any part of — 
the final examination to his assistants a few papers should be read con- — 
jointly by the Principal and the assistant in order that the same standard 


may be observed in the marking. 


The Principal shall report to the Minister of Education on a form to — 
_be provided by the Department the marks assigned by the examiners to — 
each student in the various subjects of the final examination. He shall 


also report the standing of each student in the subjects of Black-board 


work, Hygiene, Music, Physical Culture, Art, Nature Study and School . 


Law and Regulations as determined by the Principal and his assistants 


during the term, taking 50 as the maximum for each subject. 


Instead of a final examination in Practical Teaching the Principal on i 


consultation with his assistants shall assign to each student the number of © 


marks to which he considers him entitled from his sessional record, taking 


200 as the maximum. He shall also assign marks based upon his estimate — 


of the student’s aptitude as a teacher, and upon his powers of discipline and 


general management in the school room, taking 200 as the maximum. In 
assigning marks under the headings of Practical Teaching and Natural © 


Aptitude the 200 marks in each case shall be apportioned on a sliding scale 


of 20, the student being marked 0, 20,.40, 60, or 80, etc. Any additional — 


statement may be made under the heading of ‘‘Remarks’’ or on a separate — 


sheet. 
The standard required for pass by the Department will be 40 per cent. 
of the marks in each subject and 60 per cent. of the aggregate. 


eo .. 
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In reading the students’ answers the marks assigned to each separate 
answer shall be placed on the margin of the answer-paper and the total 
placed on the outside with the student’s name. All the answer-papers of 
the final examination shall be sent by express to the Education Department 
when the Principal’s report is mailed. 

__ The examination shall be so ‘arranged that the report of the Principal 
may be received not later than December 14th, in order that certificates 
may be mailed by the Minister to the candidates not later than December 
(19th. Suitable remuneration will be made for thé extra labour in connection 
with the final examination. 

Education Department, 

October, 1908. 


cs ll. ORDERS IN COUNCIL. 


_ A, Belanger, M.A., appointed Inspector of Bilingual Separate Schools. 

Approved 17th January, 1908. | 

a Miss Elizabeth M. Cluff, B.A., appointed teacher in Ottawa Normal 

‘School. Approved 17th January, 1908. 

= The following appointments to the Education Department approved 

gith April, 1908: | 

Richard Stockhill, Messenger. 

Miss Agnes M. Macpherson, Stenographer. 

R. J. Beeman, Night Watchman. 

Miss Lilian A. Hynes, Stenographer. 

W. Walker, Assistant Clerk of Records. 

T. Hunt, Normal School. 

C. A. H. Clark, Museum. 

_- Charles Soady appointed Gardener of the Normal and Model School 

Grounds. Approved 12th June, 1908. | 

Four graduates of the Lillian Massey School of Household Science and 

Art granted certificates of qualification as Teachers of Household Science 

in the Public and High Schools. Approved 29th June, 1908. 

- WwW. 4J. Karr, B.A., D.Paed., appointed Teacher in Ottawa English- 

‘French Model School, and Miss A. Powell appointed Drawing Teacher in 

the Toronto Normal School. Approved 17th July, 1908. 

: Regulations re Third Class Certificates. Approved 29th July, 1908. 

Draft Syllabus of Studies and Regulations of the Normal Schools 

amended. Approved 29th July. | | 

| Twelve candidates for the examinations of the Faculties of Education 

‘awarded Interim Second Class Certificates valid for one year. Approved 

29th July, 1908. : ) 
Amendments to the regulations regarding the distribution of the Legis- 

lative grants to the rural and the urban schools and also to the Continuation 

Schools and Fifth Classes. Approved 5th August, 1908. 


22 «. 
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The following appointments to the Stratford Normal School approved — 
7th August, 1908: a 

Miss Helen C. Mayberry, Teacher of Art. ¥ 

Miss Edith M. Cottle, Teacher of Physical Training. ¥ 

Miss Annie Auta Powell appointed Teacher in Drawing and Art at shel 4 
Toronto Normal and Model Schools. Approved 12th August, 1908. i 

Ten graduates of the Macdonald Institute granted certificates as 
Teachers of Household Science in the Public and High Schools. Approval r) 
14th August, 1908. tt 

The following appointments approved 17th July, 1908: ‘ 

F. W. Merchant, M.A., D.Paed., Chief Inspector of Public and — 
Separate Schools. : 

J. F. Power, M.A., Inspector of Separate Schools. 

John A. Houston, M.A., Inspector of High Schools. y 

Robert W. Anglin, M. Mio Chairman of the Board of Examiners, and — 
Registrar. : 

S. A. Morgan, ‘B.A., D.Paed., Principal Hamilton Normal School. 

S. R. Radcliffe, B. AY Principal, London Normal School. 

OW. He Biliott; BAY ‘Principal, Stratford Normal School. 

D. Walker. BoA, leevar ete Peterborough Normal School. 

And the following to be Normal School Masters: 

A. G. Casselman, Toronto. ft 

J. W. Emery, B.A., Stratford. 

Geo. A. Cornish, BoA! Peterborough. 

J. W. Gibson, M. A., ee | 

Se Soar, Al Tanten 

¥. F. MacPherson, B.A., Hamilton. 

Andrew Stevenson, B.A., London. 

S. J. Keys, B.A., B.Paed., Peterborough. 

H. S. Robertson, B.A., Stratford. 

Wm. Prendergast, B.A., Toronto. 

Ki. T. Slemon, B.A., Ottawa. 

H. G. Park, B.A., D.Paed., Peterborough. 

J. M. McCutcheon, B.A., Stratford. 

J. H. Putnam, BiA!, Di Paed,,vOttawa. 5 

The following appointments as occasional teachers at the Normal — 
Schools approved “Ath September, 1908: q 

N. Scarrow, Instructor of Manual Training, Peterborough. % 

Miss Ethel M. Steinhoff, Instructor of Domestic Science, Peterborough. — ! 

' Miss Jessie Carr McRae, Instructor i in Art, Peterborough. 7 

_ Miss Helen Davies, Instructor in Music, Peterborough. a 

Miss Ivey J. Coventry, Instructor in Physical Culture, Peterborough. | 

A. J. Painter, Instructor in Manual Training, Hamilton. 7 

Miss Clara E. Elliott, Instructor in Domestic Science, Hamilton. 

Samuel J. Higgins, Instructor in Phvsical Training, Hamilton. 

Julian R. Seavey, Instructor in Art, Hamilton. 

Henry A. Stares, Instructor in Music, Hamilton. : 

Edward T. Seaton, B.A., appointed Assistant Master in Mathematics © 
in the Hamilton Normal School. Approved 4th September, 1908. i 

Picton High School and Whitby Collegiate Institute included with | 
those schools in which agricultural training shall be given. Approved 24th — 
September, 1908. ‘ 
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_ The following appointments approved 30th September, 1908: 
F. A. Jones, B.A., Head Master, Model School, Ottawa. 
Fred. E. Coombs, B.A., Teacher Model School, Ottawa. 
Miss Clara E. Kniseley, Teacher Model School, Toronto. 
John Henderson, Engineer, Normal School, Hamilton. 
L. Slaughter, Caretaker, Normal School, Ottawa. 
Wm. Gibbs, Janitor, Normal School, Peterborough. 
The following appointments to the Institution for the Blind at Brant- 
ford approved 380th September, 1908: 
} Mrs. Anna McCanna, Matron. 
Miss E. Cooper, Teacher of Sewing. 
John H. McDonald, Assistant Engineer. 
The following appointments as Writing Masters in the Normal Schools 
approved 9th October, 1908: 
John A. McKone, Peterborough. 
John C. Logan, Ottawa. 
Arthur F. Sproat, Toronto. 
Robt. A. Henderson, Stratford. 
Oscar Main, Hamilton. 
Jas. A. Westervelt, London. 
The following appointments approved 21st October, 1908: 
Miss Ada Butchart, Instructor of Domestic Science at London and 
Stratford Normal Schools. | 
| Miss Bessie Mowry, Stenographer, Peterborough Normal School. 
Miss F. Fox, Stenographer, Stratford Normal School. 
W. 4H. C. Phillips appointed to the Museum. Approved 10th Novem- 
ber, 1908. — 
Miss E. A. Willoughby appointed Matron of the Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, Belleville. Approved 10th November, 1908. 
Robt. Patterson appointed Engineer, and Wm. Casson appointed Care- 
‘taker of Stratford Normal School. Approved 19th November, 1908. 
Miss Alice M. Peebles appointed Secretary and Librarian of the Hamil- 
ton Normal School. Approved: 24th November, 1908. 
Charles Emery appointed Instructor in Drill and Calisthenics at the 
Ottawa Normal and Model Schools. Approved 9th December, 1908. 
S. Silecox, B.A., D.Paed., appointed Principal of Stratford Normal 
School, and Miss Allene B. Neville, Household Science Instructor at London 
and Stratford Normal Schools. Approved 24th December, 1908. 
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APPENDIX L.—REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION. 


the Province of Ontario: 


To The Hon. R. A. Pyne, M.D., LL.D., M.P.P., Minister of Education for | 
. 

| 

| 


Srr,—I have the honour to submit herewith the Report of the Library j 
of the Department of Education for the year 1908. 


Table “A’’ shows an increase of 1,115 books loaned during the year. On 
the average 25 books were taken out each day. The demand of the students 
of the Faculty of Education in the University of Toronto and of a number — 
of persons throughout the Province reading for the Degree of B. Paed. and — 
D. Paed., have contributed not a little to this result. | 


Table “B.’’? With respect to this Table as to the buying of books for — 
the Library I may say that every care has been taken during the year to — 
get the best possible value for our money. An effort has been made to see ~ 
that each department receives its fair share of new books, the first considera- — 
tion being given to pedagogics. : a 

Table “C’’ shows a decrease in the number of books donated to the — 
Library in 1908 as compared with 1907. | 


Table “D.’’ Regarding the number of newspapers and magazines 
received during 1908 there has been an increase of only 8. 


Table “E.’’ The books bound in 1908 show an increase of 90 volumes 
more than last year. The binding of a number of pamphlets and paper 
covered books, which were well worth preserving, accounts for this increase. 


Table “F’’ chronicles a steady growth of interest in our Reference 
Library. While the number of visitors consulting Reference books last year 
reached 9,059, the number during 1908 was 10,488 persons, an increase of — 
1,429. Itis needless to point out that this entailed a great deal of additional _ 
work on the staff and rendered it utterly impossible to attempt the catalogu- _ 
ing of the books of any section of the Library. ) | 


May I once more call your attention to the extreme need that exists for — 
new shelving being. placed in the Library unless a building, specially — 
designed for Library purposes, is contemplated in the near future.. There is _ 
plenty of room for one east of the present building. However, if this is an _ 
impossibility, then the re-shelving of the present Library should be under- — 
taken to enable us at least to add more books on the Science of Education and | 
to enlarge the Reference section, which is proving such a boon to members | 
of the profession as well as to the general public. 

At the present time the shelves are so severely taxed that further acces- _ 
sions are almost out of the question. 

Each year in the present building with the present accommodation makes 
it more difficult to conduct the Library with the progressive efficiency which 
should characterize it as an integral part of the Educational machinery of 
the Province. To be useful to the profession the Library should be in every 
sense, accessible and up-to-date. 

The Government provides an academic and professional course of instruc- 
tion for such men and women as wish to qualify for the teaching profession. 


a 
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It should also provide a well stocked educational Library from which the 
teacher, after he has graduated from the Normal School and Faculty of 
Education, may freely draw in order to broaden and widen his educational 
outlook. | 

Teachers are underpaid, and yet.they are called upon to render a most 
valuable service to the public. A Library from which they could obtain, 
without expense, educational works of genuine merit would arouse in them 


a es in school life and problems beyond the confines of their local 
school. 


it Books embodying the experience of earnest teachers anxious to give their 
fellow teachers the benefit of their work in the school room, are constantly 
being issued from the press, and the Library of the Departnient should be a 
dépét where they could be inspected. The title of a book is not always a 
guide to its worth, or to its suitability to the teacher’s need. A cursory 
examination of its pages, however, would soon reveal that fact and enable 
the teacher to decide whether he should place it in his collection or not. 
Surely, then, room should be found for the ever increasing stream of litera- 
ture intended for the help and guidance of members of the teaching pro- 
fession. 

The Government has given abundant evidence of its determination to 
‘improve the school system. It emphasizes this determination when it makes 
the Educational Library more accessible and more useful to the teachers of 

the Province. 


Respectfully submitted, 


| Henry R. Antpey, Librarian. 
Toronto, January, 1909. 


Tanrn ‘A.’ 


Nanmherkoet Baska loaned, 1899-1908; 


- Books given out in | 
thenndnth of 1899 | 1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 
RUBE is cic, ulster siete re a's 484, 526) 618; 542} 587) 673) 646) 714 787 850 
February....... NAR Scar a 868} 948) 1,124) 959) 1,036; 970, 848 877; 831 883 
(Se AROS Gy le 1,158] 1,454| 1/563] 1,084; 1538; 9781 777| 1,042| 704] 1,062 
AOR EI 2 g43| ’766| '997| 1.187| ‘8991 854) 497| 578] 691| 661 
BMAY....... 1 Na aE pan aa 895} 911) 867; 832; 901 738 723: =853 739; 766 
BURIETA OS) oes Covina eke grt «Sees 518; 540; 576) 510: 691 482; 317| 319) 456) 388 
NaS a a Mee ea a a 256) 231 317 336 168} 220; 296) 344) 176) 227 
BS POUIGG) ooo oi thos ei ose vee oo 329 234; 176 233 152; 259; 260! 208 124 120 
meptemiber seh i... fas eka s 489| 482) 411! 638) 476; 378) 446 401 388; 312 
Meher be. vee 1,018, 1,312| 1,058 958; 761/ 776| 661| 616| 805) 1,011 
BVOVEMDCT sc aj es sla 1,034) 1,229) 1,014} 1,158) 687; 900; 962; 776) 1,045, 1,238 
December... 5. .s.e sins oe ss 549) 647 516} 535 600; 480) 475 485) 352 707 


Potala ere ved. ee. 8,446| 9,120] 9,137] 8,872) 8,396] 7,708| 6,908} 7,208] 7,098) 8,213 
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TABLE “B.’’ 


The Number of Books Purchased in 1904-1908 was as follows. (A list, in { 
detail, for 1908, will be found at the end of this Report.) 4 


Subjects. 1904-| 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 


Pedagogies 2.) eo yids enema eRe UR bio Nearer Meee 18 5) BOe 2 289 9) Aare oR 
Science (Political Economy, Anthropology, etc.)........... 10 32 17 11 59 
Philosophy, Ethicawnd  Relicionor Ui ieee co esi es 17 13 18 37 46 
Manual Training, Industrial Education and Domestic Science.| 24 66 30 21 26 
Ugo 1219 a gipremacrces treated 30 Sale oe at an nc aii hal AUS E ae wa @ ol a 13 5 16 35 20 
Fiction 'and (Practiqab Uilelns tins.) meee ek: aie ea eats es, 37 | 198 42 33 
Tateratare: . ohare eos iar cial tee eae maser ici cS ia ye 92 70 11 29 44 
Text. Book e200 28 Wil earn POU tenia in erat ae eae aL grt 37 84 70 60 53 
Natural History and Nature Study 2220 .c.8 4. lene on 20 25 28 39 21 
DRTC oie a rE Tei Gag RR are en Den Us OREN MRE Site vat ae UAT 15 5 19 29 22 
Miscellaneous (History, Biography, Reference Works) ..... 84-1195) 119. |) 2605.) F166 

Ota ea eg hs pele enclose ROC OR at i CALE a eng ae 409 | 486 | 548 | 641 | 616 


PARE OL 


Table showing number of Books donated to the Library during the years 
1901-1908. | 


—- 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 


TExt- Booka ogi tae ota gs ora 111 41 144 | 349 | 95 326 25 13 
Miscelaneone ie ices cara Gian poe tues 13 54 95 16 37 177 AQ woe 


LOtaIS Ole ee nie eee rie a, | 124 99.1939 S60. 132: i503 67 45 


| 


TABLE 3D.’ 


Newspapers and Magazines Received during the years 1903-1908. 


oe 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 


Number of daily and weekly newspapers received....) 89 | 109 | 126 90 87 89 
Number of magazines and other periodicals received. .| 111 94 98 2) 102. | LOL 107 
Totals as ces Se Nya: cad Puthc ie es ace aa eres 200 | 203 | 224 | 192 | 188 | 196 


TABLE “E.”’ 


Books, Magazines, etc., bound during the years 1896-1908. 


| 


| 


1896 1807 1898 | 1899 | 1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 


—_——— | ——— | | | | — | | ee | Oe | ee 


, - 7 a 
a | 
a, 
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TABLE SR?) 


Visitors Consulting Reference Books. 


PD H ; 2 : os o| 2 
a 5 Pons Niese : ; : @ 5 8 S| fe 3 
3 = al i ® aw S = ro) Ne ® H 
a = a A, 5 = = Ss es 53) 6 3 
| iS fy P= ine = = 5 < wD ro) 7, aa 
1907 611 729 691 848 833 517 579 768 |1,019 |1,056 |1,052 | 356 9,059 
1908 917 §20 957 775 849 755 692 801 |1,040 | 1,090 |1,001 | 691 10,488 


— Aah) 


Rerorts aNp OTHER DOCUMENTS RELATING TO EDUCATION, ETC., RECEIVED 
puRriInG 1908. 


From Great Britain and Ireland. 


London County Council: (1) Annual Report of the Council for the year 
ended 31st March, 1907. (2) Public Health County of London, Report of 
the Medical Health Officer of the County for the year, 1906. (8) Report of 
Education Committee, submitting a Report of the Executive Officer dealing 
with Schools for Blind, Deaf, Mentally Defective and Physically Defective 
Children for the year ended 3lst March, 1907. (4) Report of Committee. 
submitting a Report of the Executive Officer on Higher Education for the 
year ended 31st July, 1907. (5) Report of the Committee on Industrial and 
- Reformatory Schools. 
Board of Education, London: (1) Statistics of Public Education in 
England and Wales, 1905, 1906 and 1907. (2) Statistics of Public Educa- 
tion in England and Wales, 1906, 1907 and 1908, Pt. 1. (3) Suggestions on 
Rural Education by T. S. Dymond. (4) Annual Report 1906-07. (5) 
Report of the Consultative Committee upon the question of Devolution by 
County Education Authorities. (6) Educational Pamphlets No. 18, The 
Problem of Rural Schools and Teachers in North America. (7) Revised 
Instructions applicable to the Code of 1902. (8) Continuation School Work 
in the Grand Duchy of Baden and Canton, Zurich. 
Special Reports on Educational Subjects: Vol. 17, Schools, Public and 

- Private in the North of Europe. Vol. 19, School Training for the Home 
Duties of Woman. Vol. 21, School Excursions and Vacation Schools. 

- Report of the Inspection of Schools in Great Britain by C. F. de la 
Fosse, M.A., 1906. | : 
Second International Congress on School Hygiene, London—Transac- 
tions: Vols, 1, 2 and 3, 1907. 

Minutes of Proceedings—Calonial Conference, 1907, Held at the 
~ Colonial Office, London, England, April 15 to May 14, 1907. 

Royal Colonial Institute—Journal—Pt. L[., Vol. 39, Dec.; 1907. 
Royal Colonial Institute—Proceedings, Vol. 39, 1907-08. 
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University of London—Calendar, 1908-09. | 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society—Catalogue of First Exhibition of Por- 
traits in this Society’s Collection and Cambridge Caricatures to 1840. 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society—Proceedings, 21 Oct.-2 Dec., 1907.5 
Proceedings, Jan. 27-March 16, 1908. 
Scotch Education Department—The Cleansing and Disinfecting of 
Schools, 1907. q 
Scotch Education Department—Report of Committee of- Council on 4 
Education with Appendix, 1907-08. 
Report of the International Conference on the Education of the Deaf, — 
Edinburgh. | | 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland— 
Journal for Jan., July and October, 1908. 4 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction in Queenstown, by 
Geo. Thompson. | , 


Rules and Regulations of the Commissioners of National Education in | 
Ireland, 1907-08. 


From the British Possessions. 
Australasias : 


New South Wales: (1) Interim Report of the Commissioners on certain . 
parts of Primary, Secondary, Technical and other branches of Education, — 
1903. (2) Report of the Commissioners on Secondary Education, 1904. (3) — 
On Agricultural, Commercial, Industrial and other Forms of Technical Edu- © 
cation, 1905. a 

Victoria: (1) Report of the Minister of Public Instruction for 1906-07. 7 
(2) Preliminary Report of the Directors of Education from Observations — 
made during an Official Visit to Europe and America with recommendations 
referring to State Education in Victoria. (3) Education Gazette (issued — 
monthly), 1908. | 

South Australia: Report of the Board of Governors of Public Library, | 
Museum and Art Gallery, 1906-07. | 

Western Australia: Report of the Education Department for 1907. : 

Queensland: Thirty-Second Report of the Secretary for Public Instruc- — 
tion for 1907. 


South Africa: 


| 
Cape of Good Hope: (1) Education] Gazette, Capetown (issued monthly), 
1908. (2) Report of the Superintendent General of Education for year 
ended Sept. 31, 1907. 
Natal: Report of Superintendent of Education for year ended June © 

30, 1907. 
| 


From the Dominion of Canada. 


Reports of the Superintendents of Education for (1) Quebec, 1906-07; 
(2) Nova Scotia, 1907; (3) Prince Edward Island, 1907; (4) New Brunswick, 
1906-07; (5) Alberta, 1906-07; (6) Saskatchewan, 1906. 

Statistical Report of the Department of Education of the North-West 
Territories, 1904-5. : 

Annual Report of the Edmonton Public School Board, Dec. 31, 1907. 

Regulations of the Department of Education, Alberta, September. 1906. 

Catalogue of Books for Public School Libraries and School Reference 
Libraries, Alberta. 
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Gardens for New Brunswick Schools—A Compilation by Dr. D. W. 


Hamilton. : 
Dominion Educational Association—Report of Proceedings, July 10-13, 


1907. 

- University of Toronto: (1) Report of the Board of Governors for the 
year ending June 31, 1907. (2) Calendar, 1907-08. (8) Calendar of the 
Faculty of Applied Science and Engineering, 1908-09. (4) Calendar of the 
Faculty of Arts, 1908-09. 

Trinity University: Year Book, 1908. 

McGill University and College: (1) Annual Report of the Governors, 
Principal and Fellows for the year 1906-07. (2) Annual Calendar, 1908-09. 
University of Ottawa: (1) Calendar, French and English, 1908-09. (2) 
Calendar, English, 1908-09. 

University of Manitoba: (1) Calendar, 1908-09. (2) Examination 
Papers, 1908. 

~Queen’s College and University, Kingston: (1) Calendar, 1908-09. (2) 
amination Papers, 1908. (3) Calendar of the School of Mining, 1908-09. 

Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph: Calendar, 1908-09. 

Presbyterian College, Halifax, N.S.: Calendar, 1908-09. 

Annuaire de L’ Université Laval pour ’annee Academique, 1908-09. 
Hamilton Scientific Association: (1) Journal of Proceedings, No. 22, 
1905-06, and No. 23, 1906-07. (2) Proceedings of Jubilee Celebrations 
1857-1907. 

Annual Reports and Charter of the Bank of Commerce, 1867-1907, Vols. 
m, and II. 

Canada Year Book, 1906. 

Report of the Toronto Public Library, 1907. 
| Minutes and Proceedings of the County Council of the County of Grey, 
1908. 

. Census of Population and Agriculture of the North-West Provinces, 1906. 
Annual Report of the York Pioneers and Historical Society, 1908. 

The Ontario Natural Science Bulletin. Journal of the Wellington Field 
Naturalists’ Club, Guelph, No. 4, 1908. 

A brochure of the Timber of British Columbia, compiled by C. F. Pretty. 

Memorandum by Major-General P. H. N. Lake, Inspector-General, upon 
a certain portion of the Report of the Civil Service Commission, 1908. 

“Montreal and es ea the Two Most Interesting Cities in Canada, 
1908. 

j Two hundred facts about the coming Metropolis of Canada, Winnipeg, 
908. 

Annual Report of the Champlain Society, May, 1908. 

House of Commons, Ottawa: (1) Sessional Papers, 1906-07; (2) Journals, 
1906-07; (3) Appendix to the 39th Vol. of the Journals, Session 1904; (4) 
Appendix to Journals, 1905 and 1906-07. 

Legislative Assembly, Manitoba: Journals and Sessional Papers, 1908. 
Legislative Assembly, Ontario: (1) Sessional Papers, 1907 and 1908; 
(2) Statutes, 1908; (8) Bills, Vols. I. and II., 1908; (4) Journals, 1908. 

Department of Agriculture, Ontario: Annual ‘Report of the Bureau of 
Industries, 2 Vols., 1906. 


From the United States. 


A ee of Forestry—Practical Forestry, by Gifford Pinchot. 
State of New York Education Department: State Museum Report No. 
DS, 1, 2,3, 4:and 5, 1904; Bulletins 90, 92, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104 
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and 105, of 1906; 106, 107, 108, of 1907. State Library Report, No. 87, 
Vols. I. and II.; Bulletins, 99, of 1905; 100, 102, 104, 106, 107 and 109, 
of 1906. Home Education Department, Bulletin 44 of 1904, and Bulletin 
45 of 1905. Education Department Annual Report, 1905; Supplemental 
Vol., 1905; Annual Report, 1906. Higher Education Bullesins EN oO} 32 
and 33, of 1906; 28 of 1907; Department Bulletin No.. 4, of 1907. State 
Library, Year Book of Legislation. State University—State Museum Report, 7 
No. 57, Vols. I. and II., of 1903. : 

State of Massachusetts: (1) Bulletin of Institute of Technology, Cata~ 
logue, Dec. 1907; (2) Commission on Industrial Education, Munich, Bulle- 
tins Nos. 1, 3, 4, ‘5, 6, 7, 10 and 11; (8) Report of Commission on Industrial 
Education, Boston, "March, POWs 

Department of the Interior, Washington: (1) Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Education, Vols, I. and II., 1906; (2) Report of the Com- 
missioner of Education for the year ending June 30, 1905; (38) Continuation | 
Schools in the United States, by Arthur J. Jones, 1907: (4) The Auxiliary 
Schools of Germany, by B. Maennél, LOOG 9) i he ee of Pupils 
from Schools, by Edward lL. Thoridile: (6) Sa he Education, ce 
ing Nature and School Garden, by J. R. Jewell. 

Brochure by Dr. E. K. Brown, on “‘The Relation of the Home to Moral | 
and Religious Education.’ | 
®* Annual Catalogue of Vassar College, 1907-08. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching: (1) Second | 
Annual Report of the President and Treasurer; (2) A Plan for an exchange 
of Teachers between Russia and the United States: (3) The Financial Status 
of the Professors in America and in Germany. 

Annual Report of the Winnebago County Schools, 1907. . 

Sixty-fourth Annual Report of-the Board of Education of Detroit, 1907. 

Second Annual Report of the Commissioner on Industrial Educationsl 
Jan., 1908. | 

Normal College of the North America Gymnastic Union at Indiana Col- 
lege, Indianapolis, 1908-09. 

The Georgia School of Technology, 1907-08. : 

Report Af: the President of Hobart College, 1907-08. 

Hobart College Bulletin, 1908. 

Drexel Institute of Art, Science and Industry: Year Book of the Depart- 
ment and Course of Tustruction, 1907-08, Phil. : 

Ninth Report of the Nichia Academy of Science, Ann Arbor, March 
Akh POO Te vie 

a 
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Georgetown University Publications—General Catalogue of the Univer- 
sity, 1907-08., 

St. Louis University, Catalogue Number, 1908. 

Calendar of Baylor University, Waco, Texas, 1907-08. 

John Crerar Library: A List of Books Exhibited Dec. 30th, 1907, Jona 
4th, 1908. 

Report of the Librarian of Congress and report of the Superintendent off 
the Library Buildings and: Grounds, Washington, 1907. i 

Reports from the California State Library, 1907-08. 

Augustana Library Publications, 1907. 

Report of the Bureau of Conn Washington, 1907. 

Association of International Conciliation Publications during 1908. 

Connecticut Public Library | Documents, No. 1—Grange ‘Circulating 
Libraries, 1908. 

Biennial Report of the State (Sealand State of California, J uly. Ist,4 
1906, to June 30th, 1908. 
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_ Special Reports, Department of Commerce and labour--Bureau of 

Census, Washington... | 

| An Address before the Conference on Education of the Methodist Epis- 

gopal Church—The Relations of Christian Denominations to Colleges by 

Henry S. Pritchett, Atlanta, Ga., 1908. 

cry Publications of the American Statistical Association—June, 
Eleventh Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the State 

of Illinois, 1907. 
Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institutio 

for the year ending June 30th, 1907. : 

Memoirs Peabody Museum, 1908. 

: Texas Peace Congress, at Baylor University, Waco, Texas, Nov., 1907, 

and Jan., 1908. , . 
Circular of the School of Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania Museum, 

Philadelphia, 1908-09. : 

National Education Association—Journals of Proceedings and Addresses 

of 45th Annual Meeting, held at Los Angeles, California, July 8-12, 1907. 

i National Education Association: Year Book and List of Active Mem- 

bers, 1907-08. Los Angeles Meeting. 


From Foreign Countries. 


El Monitor de la Educacion Comtin, Buenos Ayres, 1908. (Issued 
Monthly.) 3 | 
--Bollettino Ufficiale del Ministers, Dell Istruzione Pubblica, Rome, Italy, 
1908. (Issued Monthly.) 

Leyes Electorales de la Republica Oriental del Uruguay, Montevideo, 
B1907. 

__Discurso—Programa del Presidente de la Republica, Dr. Don Claudio 
Williman, Montevideo, 1907. 

Diario de Sesiones de la H. Camara de Senadores de la Republica Ori- 
ental del Uruguay, Montevideo, 1905. 

Anales de Instruccién Primaria, 1908, Montevideo. 

Chambre de Commerce Francaise de Montevideo, 1882-1907. 

Jahrbuchdes Unterrichtswesens in der Schweiz Switzerland, 1906. 

El Magisterio—Publicacién Mensual Director—José Rezzano, Buenos 
Ayres, 1908. 

Regolamento Per le Bibioteche Pubbliche Governative, Rome, 1908. 

-. Tas Conversaciones Del Abuelo, por Federico Passey—Buenos Ayres, 
1908. 

33rd Annual Report of the Minister of State for Education, 1905-06, 

Japan. 


List or Books PuRcHASED DURING 1908, witH Names or AUTHORS. 


Pedagogies. 


Seven Lamps for the Teacher’s Way, Frank A. Fill. 
Roman Education, A. S. Wilkins. | 
Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading, Edmond Burke Huey. 
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Psychology for Teachers, C. Lloyd Morgan. k 

Psychology, J. R. Angell. dud . t 

The Mind in the Making, Edward James Swift. q 

The Mind and its Education, George Herbert Betts. i 

Structure and Growth of the Mind, W. Mitchell. | j 

Columbia University Contribution to Education, Teacher’s College 
Record : — - . | 

The Vocabulary of High School Latin, Gouzalez Lodge. 

The College Curriculum in the United States, Louis F. Snow. 

The Learning Process, or Educational Theory implied in Theory of 
Knowledge, Jesse H. Coursault. ; 

Public Education in Upper Canada, Herbert T. J. Coleman. 

The Curriculum of the Elementary Schools, A Re-print from Teacher’s 
College Record. . he 

Columbia University, New York, Syllabus of a Course on the Theory 
and Practice of Teaching in Elementary Schools. : 

Religious Teaching in Secondary Schools, Rev. Geo. C. Bell. 

Religious Education Association :— 

(1) The Aims of Religious Education. 

(2) The Materials of Religious Education. 

(3) The Bible in Practical Life. 

Religious Teaching in Schools, Helena L. Powell. 

Religious Education and the Public Schools, Geo. W. Venner. 

Moral Training in Public Schools, Charles E. Rugh. 

Moral Training in Public Schools, Charles E. Rugh, T. P. Stevenson, 
Edwin D. Starbuck, Frank Cramer, Geo. E. Myers. | 

Suggestions in Education, M. W. Keatinge. _ 3 

Continuation Schools in England and Elsewhere, M. E. Sadler. 

English High Schools for Girls, Sara A. Burstall. 

John Bull and His Schools, W. R. Lawson. 

The Management of a City School, Arthur OC. Perry. 

Individual Training in Our Colleges, Clarence S. Birdseye. | 

Departmental Teaching in Elementary Schools, Van Evrie Kilpatrick. | 

The School House, Its Heating and Ventilation. Joseph H. Moore. 

History of the Burgh and Parish Schools of Scotland, 1876, James 
Grant. . | 
Notes on American Schools and Training Colleges, J. G. Fitch. 
Our Children, Our Schools, and Our Industries, Andrew Sloan Draper. 
A French Eton, Matthew Arnold. ; 
The School and the Child, John Dewey. | 
The Child and the Curriculum, John Dewey. | 
The Teaching of German in Secondary Schools, E. W. Bagster-Collins. . 
The Teaching of Languages in Schools, W. H. Widgery: 
The Art of Translating, Herbert C. Tolman. | 
Aims and Method in Classical Study, Wm. Gardner Hale. 
Linguistic Development and Education, M. V. O’Shea. : 
Dynamic Factors in Education, M. V. O’Shea. 
i A Theory of Motives, Ideals and Values in Education, Wm. E. Chan- 
cellor. | 

The Principles of Intellectual Education, F. H. Matthews. 

Home, School and Vacation, Annie W. Allen. 

A Brief Course in the History of Education, Paul Monroe. ; 

Text Book in the History of Education, Paul Monroe. 

State Intervention in English Education, A Short History from the 
Earliest Times down to 1833, J. E. G. De Montmorency. | 
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The Practice of Instruction, John Wm. Adamson. 
Pioneers of Modern Education, 1600-1700, John Wm. Adamson. 
A Primer of General Method, Sidney Edward Lang. 
Pedagogues and Parents, Ella C. Wilson. | 
- German Education, Past and Present, Friedrick Paulsen. 
re Chapters in Rural Progress, Kenyon L. Butterfield. 
_ Education in a Prussian Town, Herbert McCartney Beatty. 
_ A Liberal Education in General, University of Cambridge, 1850, Wm. 
Whewell. ver | 
_ Elements of General Method, 1872, Charles A. McMurry. — 
The Teaching of History, Dr. Oskar Jager. 
_ The Teaching of Elementary Mathembtics in Preparatory Schools, 
Report of the Mathematical Assoc. Committee 1907, England. 
_ The Teaching of Mathematics in Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
J: W. A. Young. : 
| First Year Mathematics for Secondary Schools, Geo. Wm. Myers. 
Studies in Historical Methods; 1897, Mary S. Barnes. 
Essays on Professional Education 1809, R. L. Edgeworth. 
Debatable Claims, Essays on Secondary Education, John Charles Tarver. 
Essays on Secondary Education, Christopher Cookson. 
_ Four Periods of Public Education, as reviewed in 1832-1839-1846-1862, 
Sir James K. Shuttleworth. 
Principles of Secondary Education, Charles de Garmo. 
4 alloy is Secondary Education and other Essays, 1899, edited by R. 
E. scott. 
National Education, Laurie Magnus. 
National Education, Systems, Institutions and Statistics of Public 
Instruction in different Countries, Henry Barnard: | 
_ Lectures on Education delivered at the Royal Institution of Grea 
Britain, pub. by John W. Parker. ; 
| Industrial Education, A System of Training for men entering upon 
Trade and Commerce, Harlow S. Person. 
| Education and Industrial Evolution, Frank T. Carlton. 
4 Strictures on the Modern System of Female Education, 1799, Hannah 
More. | 
Education of Girls and Women in Great Britain, C. S. Bremner. 
Education of Girls in Switzerland and Bavaria, Isabel L. Rhys. 
The Life and Work of Christopher Dock, Martin G. Brumbaugh. 
Thomas and Matthew Arnold and Their Influence on English Educa- 
tion, Sir Joshua Fitch. 
Memoirs and Life of David Stowe, 1868, Rev. Wm. Fraser. 
Jean Jasques Rousseau, Gabriel Compayre. 
Memoirs of a Great Schoolmaster, James P. Conover. 
The Schoolmaster, 1748, Robert Aschem. 
An Introduction to Child Study, W. B. Drummond. 
The Child’s Mind, Its Growth and Training, W. EH. Urwick. 
The Kindergarten in American Education, Nina C. Vandewalker. 
Comenius School of Infancy,, W. 8. Monroe. 
The Songs and Music of Froebel’s Mother Play, Susan EH, Blow. 
In the Child’s World, Emilie Poulsson. 
For the Children’s Hour, Carolyn S. Bailey and Clara M. Lewis. 
Two Children of the Foothill, Elizabeth Harrison. 
- More Mothers’ Stories, Maud Lindsay. | 
Symbolic Education, Susan EH. Blow. | 
Talks to Students on the Art of Study, Frank Cramer. 
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The Catholic School System in the United States, Rev. J. A. eek 

The Training of the Imagination, Jane Rhoades. 

A French Eton, or Bia Class Education and the State, Matthew 
Arnold. 

Moral Instruction and Training in Schools, edited by M. EH. Sadler. 
Vols. I and IL. 

The Voice in Education, Its Place and Training, Bernard Baylis. 

Elements of Psychology, Sydney H. Melone and Margaret Drummond. 

A Study of Mathematical Education, Benchara Brantford. 

Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster, D’ Arcy W. Thompson. 

A Century of Education, Henry Bryan Binns. | 

Addresses and Proceedings of the National Educational Association, 
1902, Minneapolis. 

Report of the Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools. 

Report of the Committee of Seventeen on the Professional Preparation 
of High School Teachers, July, 1907. | 

Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary School Studies. 

Reports of the Committee on the following subjects :— 

On the Relation of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 

On College Entrance Requirements, July, 1899. 

On Salaries, Tenure, Pensions. 

On Normal Schools. 

On Industrial Education in Schools for Rural Communities. 

On Taxation as Related to Public Education, July, 1905. 

Preliminary Report on Industrial Education for Rural Communities.: 
an ee renee Report on Provisions for exceptional children in the Public 
chools 

Industrial Revolution, W. Cunningham. 

Scheme of Religious Instruction for Leeds County Schools. 

The Teaching of English Grammar, by F. A. Balfour. 

The Standard of Usage in England, Thos. R. Lounsbury. 

Thought Culture, by Mrs. Egerton Eastwick. 

The History of the Alphabet, Vols. I and II, Isaac Taylor. 

The Sounds of English, Henry Swett. 

Lectures on the Logic of Arithmetic, M. E. Boole. _ 

On the Study and Difficulties of Mathematics, Augustus De Morgan. 

Essays on a Liberal Education, 1867, Rev. F. W. Farrar. 

The Moral Instruction of Children, Felix Adler. 

Lectures on the Elementary Psychology of Feeling and Attention, Ed. 
B. Titchener. 

The Madras School or Elements of Tuition, Rev. Dr. Andrew Bell. 

Stories to tell to Children, Sara Cone Bryant. 

Natural Reading, A Manual of Instruction for Teachers, Lew A. Bell. 

Hand Book of Education, J. 'H. Yoxall and Ernest Gray. | 

Pupil Self-Government, its Theory and Practice, Bernard Cronson. — 

Some Thoughts concerning Education, John Locke. | 

The Psychology of Inspiration, Geo. L. Raymond. 
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List oF BooKsS PURCHASED DURING 1908, wirH NAMES OF AUTHORS. 
Science, Political Economy, Anthropology, etc. 


History of Physics, Florian Cajori. 

Heat, for Advanced Students, Edwin Edser. 

Light, for Students, Edwin Edser. 

History of Elementary Mathematics, Florian Cajori. 

History of Mathematics, by Florian Cajori. 

A Scrap Book of Elementarv Mathematics, Wm. F. White. 

A Brief History of Mathematics, Dr. Karl Fink. 

Lectures on Elementary Mathematics, Joseph L. Lagrange. 

Mathematical Essays and Recreations, Hermann Schubert. 

Geometry.—Theoretical and Practical, W. P. Workman and A. G. 
Be cknell. 
_ Space and Geometry, Dr. Ernest Mach. 

The Foundations of Geometry, David Hilbert. 

Euclid’s Parallel Postulate, John Wm. Withers. 

Essays on the Theory of Number, Richard Dedekind. 

Elementary Illustrations of the differential and Integral Calculus, 
Bp reustas de Morgan. 

History of Chemistry, Dr. Hugo Bauer. 

Organic Chemistry, Ira Remsen. 

History of Chemistry, Ernest Von Meyer. 

Introduction to General Inorganic Chemistry, Alexander Smith. 

Magnetism and Electricity for Beginners, H. EH. Hadley. 

Practical Electricity, published by The Cleveland Armature Works. 

How and Why of Electricty, Charles T. Child. 

International Library of Technology, 20 vols. 

History of Astronomy, Walter W. Bryant. 

Astronomy with an Opera Glass, Garrett P. Serviss. 

Astronomy without a Telescope, E. Walter Maunder. 

A Field of Stars, Wm. Tyler Olcott. 

Field and Laboratory Exercises in Physical Geography, James Ff. 
Chamberlain. 

Abstracts and Results of Magnetical and Meteorological Observations at 
the Magnetic Observatory, 1841-1871 inclusive, Toronto. 

Canadian Archeology, An Essay, Wm. Kingsford. 

Archeology and False Antiquities, Robert Munroe. 

The American Indian, A. F. Flynn. 

A Narrative of the Mission of the United Brethren, Among the Deleware 
and Mohegan Indians, 1740-1808, John Heckewelder. — 

Manners and Monuments of Prehistoric Feone The Marquis de 
Nadaillac. 

Manual of Egyptian Archeology and guide to oe Study of Antiquities 
in Egypt, G. Maspero. 

National and Social Problems, Frederic Harrison. 

History of Political Economy, John Kells Ingram. 

Every Man his own Financier, Franklin A. C. Mignon. 

Citizen’s Part in Government, Elihu Root. 

The Citizen and his duties, Wm. F. Trotter. 


Philosophy, Ethics and Religion. 


A Short History of Philosophy, Arch. B. D. Alexander. 
Source Book in Ancient Philosophy, Charles M. Bakewell. 
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Fragments in Philosophy and Science, James Mark Baldwin. - 

Thoughts and Things, Vol. I. and II., James Mark Baldwin. 

The Philosophy of Loyalty, Josiah Royce. - 

The Persistent Problems of Philosophy, Mary W. Calkins. 

Kosmos: or Philosophical Studies, George Woolnough. 

Democracy and Social Ethics, Jane Addams. 

Ethics for Young People, C. C. Everett. 

Ethics in the Schools, Ella Flay Young. 

Social Control, Edward A. Ross. 

Culture by Conversation, Robert Waters. 

Teachers’ Handbook of Moral Lessons, A. J. Waldegrave. 

The Philosophical Basis of Religion, John Watson. 

Telling Bible Stories, Louise L. Houghton. 

An Apostle of the North, Rt. Rev. Bishop W. C. Bompas. 

The Story of the Bible, Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurlbert. 

The Story of Hymns and Tunes, T. Brown and H. Butterworth. 

Science and Faith, Dr. Paul -Topinard. 

Letters to the Jews, David Willson. 

Wesley and His Century, Rev. W. H. Fitchett. 

Ancient Ideals, Henry Osborne Taylor. 

The Hibbert Lectures, 1888, The Influence of Greek Ideals and Usages 
upon the Christian Church, Havin Hatch. | 

Religion of the Ancient Egyptians. Alfred Wiedemann. 


Manual Training, Industrial Education and Domestic Science. 


Year Book of the Council of Supervisors of the Manual Training Arts, 

1907. | 

Educational Woodworking for Home and School, Joseph Oe Park. 

The Woodworker and Art Metal Worker. 7 ole! 

How it is Made, Archibald Williams. 

Modelling in Relief, Dora Pearce. 

Geometric Exercises in Paper folding, T. S. Rowe. 

Indian Basketry, Vols. I, and II., Otis Tufton Mason. 

Working with the Hands, Booker T. Washington. 

Manual Training in Education, C. M. Woodward. 

Correlated Handwork, J. H. Tryborn and Regina R. Heller. | 

Mind and Hand, Charles Ham. | 

Beginnings in Industrial Education and other Educational Discussions, 

Paul H. Hanus. 
The Fun that Glue Made, Clara A. Williams. . a 
Commercial Raw Maternal Charles R. Toothaker. ‘| 
Foods, Edward Smith. | 
Mandennd ties Uses, Frank O. Carpenter. ca 
The Philosophy of Eating, Albert J. Bellows. . 
The Book of Fruit Bottling, Edith Bradley and May Crooke. 
Nature and Health, Edward Curtis. ) 


Poetry. 


The Princess and Maud, Alfred ord Tennyson. 

Idylls of the King 

Ballads and other Poems, a i ; ; 
Queen Mary and Harold, a fe Edited by his son. 
Enoch Arden and In Memoriam“ ° — « e 


Demeter and other Poems, *f BS 
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The Divine Comedy, Dante. 

Poems, Samuel T. Coleridge. 

Poems, Robert Southey. | 

English Poems, edited by Walter C. Bronson. 

Poetry and Truth from my own Life, J. W. Von Goethe. 

Nineveh and other Poems, Geo. S. Viereck. 

The Five Nations, Rudyard Kipling. 

English Poetry, 1170-1892, John Matthew Manley. 

A Treasury of Irish Poetry, edited by Stofford A. Brooke and T. W. 
eston. 

A Treasury of South African Poetry and Verse, Edward H. Crouch. 
Autumn Leaves, M. A. Maitland. 


Studies in Canadian Poetry, James Cappon. 


Canadian Scenes and other Poems, Rev. W. H. Porter. 


Converse with the King, Rev. W. H. Porter. 


Fiction and Practical Infe. 


Camp and Trail, Stewart Edward White. 

The Magic Forest, Stewart Edward White. 

Young Barbarians, Ian Maclaren. 

The Music Lover, Henry Van Dyke. 

The School of Life, Henrv Van Dyke. 

The Thread of Gold, Arthur C. Benson, 

The House of Quiet. “ a 

The Schoolmaster i 

Sixty Years in Upper Canada, Charles Clarke. 

Old Quebec, The City of Champlain, Emily P. Weaver. 
The Land of the Maple Leaf, B. Stewart. 

Weiga of Temagami, Cy Warman. 

Stories of the Maple Land, Katharine A. Young. 

The Measure of the Rule, Robert Barr. 

Life in Canada, Thomas Conant. 

The Story of Te Wahara, John Alex. Wilson. 

The Brushwood Boy, Rudyard Kipling. 

Puck of Pook’s Hill, Rudyard Kipling. 

Bemocked of Destiny, Aeneas McCharles. 

Days before History, H. R. Hall. 

Along the Labrador Coast, Charles W. Townsend. 

A Woman’s Way Through Unknown Labrador, Mrs. Leonidas Hubbard. 
Seas Between, Annie M. Wood. 

The House in the Water, Charles G. D. Roberts. 
Through the Magic Door, Arthur Conan Doyle. 

For the Children’s Hour, 10 vols. Selected and arranged by Eva M. 


Tappan. 


Our Little Brazilian Cousin, Mary F. Nixon, Roulet. 
Our Little Alaskan Cousin, Mary F. Nixon, Roulet. 
Our Little Canadian Cousin, Elizebeth R. Macdonald. 
Emmy Lou, George Haddon Martin. 

Little Citizens; Mvra Kelly. 

From Sea to Sea, Rudyard Kipling. 

The Primadonna, F. Marion Crawford. 
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Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. I., 11., A. W. Ward and 
A. R. Waller. 
English Literature of the Nineteenth Century, Charles I. Cleveland. 
Nineteenth Century Prose, Mrs. Lawrence Binyon. 
The Later Nineteenth Century, George Saintsbury. 
The Growth of the English, Henry C. Wyld. 
. Feeding the Mind, Lewis Carroll. 
Among my Books, Vols. I. and II., James Russell Lowell. 
A Treasury of English Literature, Kate M. Warren. 
A Chat on Writers and Books. Vols. L. and IT., John: N- Creer: 
The Year’s Work in Classical Studies, W. H. D. Rouse. 
The Writing of English, Phillip J. Hattvog’ 
Fingerposts to Children’s Reading, Walter T. Field. 
An Introduction to the Studv of Literature, Edwin H. Lewis. 
The Poetry of Robert Browning, Stofford A. Brooke. 
Mi A Study of Four Poets, Clough, Arnold, Rossette, Morris, Stofford A. 
rooke. 
The Arthur of English Poets, Howard Maynadier. 
_ The Greater English Poets of the Ninteenth Century, William M. Payne. 
Sidnev’s Apologie for Poetrie, J. Churton Collins. 
English Poetry, its Principle and Progress, Charles Mill Gayley and 
Clemons C. Young. 
The Popular Ballad, Francis B. Gummere. 
The Mind of Tennyson, EH. Hershey ‘Sneath. 
A Companion to In Memoriam, Elizebeth R. Chapman. 
A Commentary on Tennyson’s In Memoriam, A. C. Bradley. 
A Commentary on Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Henry 8S. Sheppard. 
Tales from Shakespeare, Charles and Mary Lamb. 
Shakespearian Tragedy, A. C. Bradley. 
Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, Richard G. Moulton. 
Phases of Thought and Criticism, Brother Azarias. 
Specimens of Modern English Literary Criticism, Wm. F. Brewster. . 
A History of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance, J. E. Spingarn. 
Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, Vols. I., II., J. E. Spingarn. 
Some Princivles of Literary Criticism, C. T. Winchester. ; 
Coleridge’s Literary Criticism, J. W. Mackail. 7 | 
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Inquiries and Opinions, Brander Matthews. 

Epic and Romance, Essays on Medieval Literature, W. P. Ker. 
A Sketch of Anglo- Indian Literature, Edward F. Oaten. 
History in Fiction, English, Earnest A. Baker. 

History in Fiction, American, Earnest A. Baker. 

Hero and Hero Worship, Thomas Carlyle. 

Tragedy. Ashlev H. Thorndike. 

Champlain, A Drama in three Acts, J. M. Harper. 


Text Books. 


High School Physical Science, pts. 1 and 2. 

High School Chemistry. A. P. Knight, and W. S. Ellis. 
Public School English Composition, aiecdenet ‘H. Sykes. 
Composition and Practical English. Wm. Williams. 

First Steps in English Composition, H. C. Peterson. 
English Composition, L. Cope Cornford. 
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Composition from Models, W. J. Alexander and M. F. Libby. 
_ Specimens of Prose Composition, edited by Chas. R. Nuter, and others. 
“Materials and Models for Composition, English Essays, J. H. Fowler. 
- A Manual of Essay Writing, J. H. Fowler. 
Letters and Letter-writing, Charity Dye. 
An English Grammar on Historical Principles, John Lees. 
A Modern English Grammar, Huber G. Buehler and Pelham Edgar. 
Principles of English Grammar, G. R. Carpenter. 
High School Grammar, John Seath. — 
The International. Geography, edited by Hugh R. Mill. 
A Complete Geography, edited by John C. Saul. 
High School Geography, G. A. Chase. 
Geographical Readers, 5 vols., Carpenter. 
Mathematical Geography. Willis E. Johnson. 
Students’ Geography, George Gill. 
A New Geography, J. M. D. Meiklejohn. 
New History of England and Great Britain, J. M. D. Meiklejohn. 
History of the British Nation, George M. Wrong, M.A. 
High School Ancient History, P. V. N. Myers. 7 
History of Dominion of Canada, W. H. P. Clement. 
‘Elementary Algebra, J. W. A. Young and Lambert L. Jackson. 
A School Algebra Course, F. Gorse. 
First Course in Algebra, Albert H. Wheeler. 
Elementary Plane Geometry, Alfred Baker. ) 
. Hich School Arithmetic, W.°H. Ballard, A. C. McKay, and R. A. 
Thompson. 

Companion to P. 8. Arithmetic, Wm. Scott and Chas A. Barnes. 

Text Book of Art Education, Vols. 1 to 6, Hugo B. Froehlich and B. E. 
Snow. 
Prange Art Education, 6 volumes. 

Hich School Botany,-H. B. Spotton. 
Public School Book-keeping, and Business [orms, J, $2: Black, 
Highways of History, Volumes I. to VI. . 


Natural History and Nature Study. 


Evolution and Animal Life, D. 8. Jordan and V. L. Kellogg. 
The Shell Book, Julia ENen Rogers. 
Minerals and How to Study them, Edward 8. Dana. 
A Treatise on Rocks, Rock-weathering and Soils, Geo. P. Merrill. 
Soils, E. W. Hilgard. 
Nature’s Aid to Design, Louise W. Bruce and E. 8. D. Owen. 
The Art and Craft of Garden Making, Thomas. H. Mawson. 
~The Garden Book for Young People, Alice Loundsberry. | | 
A Practical Guide to School, Cottage and Allotment Gardening, John 
Weathers. : 
Mosses and Lichens, Nina L. Marshall. 
An Introduction to Vegetable Physiology, J. R. Green. 
A Plant Book for Schools, Otto Darbeshire. 
Trees in Nature, Myth and Art. J. Ernest Phythian. 
Our. Trees and How to Know Them, Clarence M. Weed. 
Our Nature Trees, Harriett L. Keeler. ; 
Alpine Flora of the Canadian Rocky Mountains, Stewardson Brown. 
Nature Study Made Easy, edited by B. Shallow and Winnifred Cullen. 
Modern Nature Study, Sidney Silcox and O. J. Stevenson. 
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The Sport of Bird Study, Herbert Keightley. 
The Fertility of the Land, Isaac P. Roberts. 
The Outlook to Nature, L. H. Bailey. 


Art, Sculpture, Architecture, Etc. 


Primitive Art in Egypt, Jean Capart. 

Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian Times, J. Romilly Allen. 
Modern Buildings, 6 vols., G. A. T. Middleton. 

Design for Schools, A Hand-book for Teachers, by Charles Holland. 


ities, Wm. Geo. Bruce. 
Dictionary of Architecture and Buildings, 3 vols., Russell Sturgis. 
How to Judge Architecture, Russell Sturgis. 
A Short History of Architecture, Europe, Russell Sturgis. ; 
Ancient Monuments and Ruined Cities, or the Beginning of an 
Stephen D. Peel. 
The Architecture of Greece and Rome, Wm. J. Anderson and R. P. 
Speers. J 
' Development and Character of Gothic Architecture, Charles Herber t 
Moore. 
Character of the Renaissance Architecture, Charles Herbert Moore. 
Modern American School Buildings, Warren R. Briggs. 
School Sanitation and Decoration, Severance Burrage and enpe : 
Bailey. 
The Lighting of School Rooms, Stuart A. Rowe. i 
Essentials in Architecture, J ohn Belcher. 
Karly Renaissance Architecture in England, J. Alfred Gotch. . 


Miscellaneous, History, Biographies, Reference Books. 


5 
Picturesque Representations of the Dress and Manners of the Austrians, 
Moeurs Usages et Costumes, Asie, Augusta Wahlen. i 
Costumes of the Original Inhabitants of the British Islands from earliest 

period to 6th Century, S. A. Mayrick and C. H. Smith. 4 
Report upon the Paleontology of Ontario, Vols. I. and II., Henry A. 


Nicholson. 

Exeursions in Greece, Charles Diehl. 

Under Nordenvindens Siobe, Kund Rasmussen. 

How to Learn Hindustani, Major F. R. H. Chapman. 
‘The Psychology of Public Speaking, Walter Dill Scott. 
Pros. and Cons., Complete Debates, A. H. Craig. 

Pros. and Cons., John Bertram Askew. 

Argumentation and Debating, Wm. F. Foster. 

The World’s People, A. H. Keane. 

Myths of the Red Children, Gilbert L. Wilson. 
Behind the Scenes with the Mediums, David P. Abbott. 
Classic Myths, Mary C. Judd. 

Faith and Folk Lore, Vols. I. and II.,W. Carew Hazlitt. 
Myths of Greece and Rome, H. A. Guerber. ; 
Who’s Who, 1908, A. and C. Black. 

Ground Work of English History, M. E. Carter. 

- History of Civilization in. England, Henry T. Buckle. 
England and Germany, Austen Harrison. 
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England’s Story, Eva M. Tappan and John C. Saul. 
The Life of an Empire, Walter Meakin. 
_ Modern England, Vols. I. and II., Alfred W. Benn. 
Outlines of European History, A. ae Grant. 
Worlds in the Making, Svante Arrhenius. 
A Century of Continental History, 1780-1880, J. Holland Rose. 
Modern Germany, J. Ellis Barker. 
The Greatness and Decline of Rome, Vols. I. and II., Guglielmo Ferrero. 
The Roman Empire, H. Stuart Jones. 
Source Book of Medizval History, Frederic A. Ogg. 
Mexico of the Twentieth Century, Percy F. Martin. 
Across Wildest Africa, Vols. I. and II., A. Henry S. Landor. 
Heroes of the Nation Series, 4] ralnticn, published by G. Py Putman 
Sketches of Early @olonieauignn in New Z Ald Te Manuivere. 
Documentary History of the Campaign upon Niagara Frontier in the 
ear 1813, Pt. 2, 3 and 4. 
Sixty Years of Protection in Canada, Edward Porritt. 
History of Lower Canada, Vol. 6, Robert Christie. 
The Early Bibliography of the Province of Ontario, William Kingsford. 
The History of Five Nations of Canada, Vols. I. and II., Hon. Cada- 
rallader Colden. 
_ Letters from Van Dieman’s Land, Written during four years’ imprison- 
1ent for Political Offences committed in Upper Canada, Benjamin Wait. 
_ The Canadas in 1841, Vols. I. and II., Sir Richard H. Bonnycastle. 
The Trail Makers’ Series, 17 vols. 
The History of the County of Bruce, Norman Robertson. 
- Farm, Cottage and Canoe in the Maritime Canada, Arthur P. Silver. 
_ Newfoundland and its untrodden ways, J. G. Millias. 
- The Wild Northland, Gen. Sir Wm. Butler. 
The Search of the Western Sea, Lawrence J. Burpee. 
Historical Sketch of the Canadian Club Movement, J. Castell Hopkins. 
Demy’s Description and Natural History of the Coasts of North America, 
Badia, Champlain Society. 
Documents Relating to the Seigniorial Tenure in Canada, Munro, 
‘he Champlain Society. 
Tercentenary History of Canada, 3 vols., Frank B. Tracy. 
Old France in the New World, Quebec in the Seventeenth Cone 
ames Douglas. 
Stories of New France, Agnes Maule Machar. 
Robertson’s Landmarks of Toronto, Historcal Sketch of the Town of 
Tork from 1792 to 1837, and of Toronto from 1834 to 1908. 
Then and Now, the Earliest Beginning of Canada, J. M. Harper. 
Selected Speeches and Despatches relating to Canadian Constitutional 
listory, H. E. Egerton and W. L. Grant. 
Nine Lectures on the Early Constitutional History of Canada, W. J. 
shley. 
| The Kingdom. of Canada, Imperial Federation, The’ Colonial Conference, 
he Alaska Boundary, and other Essays, John 8S. Ewart. 
The Constitution of Canada, J. E. C. Munroe. 
_ Essays on English Constitutional History, edited by Henry O. Wakeman 
nd Arthur Hassall. 
Rise and Progress of the English Constitution, Sir Edward Creasy. 
The Growth of the English Constitution, Ed. H. Freeman. 
Select Documents of English Gonaeeiional History, edited by Geo. B. 
dams and H. Morse Stephens. 
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A Student’s Manual of English Constitutional History, Dudley J 
Medley. ue : 
The Government of England, Vols. I. and II., A. Lawrence Lowell. — 

Select Statutes and other Constitutional Documents, G. W. Prothero. | 

Select Charter of England’s Constitutional History, William Stubbs. — 

Constitutional History of England, F. W. Maitland. q 

Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolution, 1625-1660, Samue. 
‘R. Gardiner. 4 

Select Historical Documents of the Middle Ages, Ernest J. Henderso n. 

The Early Federation Movement of Australia, C. D. Allin. | 

The Makers of Canada, Series:—Sir John a Macdonald, by Geo. R. 
Parkin; Sir James Douglas, by R. E. Gosnell; Lord Sydenham, by Adam 
Shortt. 4 
Thomas Alva Edison, Sixty Years. of an Inventor’s Life, Francis Arthull 
Jones. 

The Story of My Life and Work, Booker T. Washington. 

The Life of Alice Freeman Palmer, George H. Palmer. 

Thomas Chatterton, The Marvellous Boy, Chas. E. Russell. 

Pestalozzi, An Account of his Life and Work, H. Holman. 

Canadian Types of the Od Regime, Charles W. Colby. 

Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature. 

Phrases and Names, their origin and meaning, Trench H. Johnson. 

Schoolmaster’s Year Book and Directory, 1907 and 1908. ; 

A Supplement to Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors, Vols. I. and IL. ; 
John Foster Kirk. ) : 

Lovell’s Gazetteer of the Dominion of Canada. 

Torontonensis, Vol. 10, 1908. 

Public School Year Book, 1908. 

Statesman Year Book, 1908. 

W hittaker’s Almanacl. 1908. 

A Thesaurus Dichionuee of the English Fanci Bes fa under 
supervision of Francis A. March and Andrew March, Jr. ; 

5,000 Facts about Canada, Compiled by Frank Yeigh. ; 

Canadian Annual Review of Public Affairs, 1907, J. Castell Hopkins. — 

Dictionary of Quotations, Spanish, T. B. Harbottle and M. Hume. 
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APPENDIX M.—ANNUAL REPORT OF THE HISTORIOGRAPHER OF THE 
a EDUCATION DEPARTMENT FOR THE YEAR 1908. 

¥ | see 
WHAT WE OWE TO THE UNITED EMPIRE LOYALISTS IN THE MATTER OF 
4 EDUCATION. — DISTINGUISHED PIONEER TEACHERS.— REMINISCENCES OF 
nM THOSE WHO FOLLOWED THESE PIONEERS IN LATER YEARS. 


fo THE Honovrasre R. A. Pyne, M.D., LL.D., Mryister or Epucatton. 
In the continuation of my Report of last year, I devote this Report to 
what the United Empire Loyalists did for Education in Upper Canada, and 
who were the distinguished Pioneer Teachers in the Karly days of Upper 
Canada, etcetera. 

». The United Empire Loyalists, who settled in what is now the older parts 
of the Dominion of Canada in 1783, brought with them their zeal for Kdu- 
cation and their sentiments of genuine loyalty to the British Crown. 
_ The early British Colonials, who settled New England and the Atlantic 
States, were not long in establishing Hlementary Schools and Superior Insti- 
tutions of Learning. Of these latter Institutions they had established no 
less than nine Universities and Colleges before the American Revolution, 
videlicet : — a? 

' 1. Harvard in Massachusetts, in 1638. 

/ 2. William and Mary, Virginia, in 1693. 

Yale, Connecticut, in 1700. 

Nassau Hall, now Princeton, New Jersey, in 1748. 

King’s (now Columbia), New York, in 1754. 

Brown, Rhode Island, in 1765. 

. Dartmouth, New Hampshire, in 1770. 

- Queen’s, now Rutgers, New Jersey, in 1771. 

Hampden-Sidney, Virginia, in 1775. 


_ Those of the Loyalists who came to this part* of Canada settled chiefly 
along the north shore of the Upper St. Lawrence and the corresponding 
margin of Lakes Ontario and Erie. They also brought with them from the 
Colonies their Educational traditions and their devotion to the Flag of the 
Empire. Those of them who had settled along the Bay of Quinte, (to 
whom a public Monument was afterwards erected), united in framing a 
Memorial to Governor-General, Lord Dorchester, (Sir Guy Carleton) in which, 
amenting the educational privations which they had endured since their 
ettlement in Upper Canada, they prayed the Governor to establish a “Semin- 
ry of Learning’ at Frontenac, (Kingston). ‘‘To this representation the 
Reverend Doctor Strachan states that Lord Dorchester paid immediate atten- 
Jon, and gave directions to the Surveyor-General to set apart eligible por- 
jons of Land for the future support of Schools in all the new Settlements 
here.’’ 


———_ 


he 
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_ *The United Empire Loyalists and the soldiers, who were disbanded at the conclusion 
f the Revolutionary war of 1776-1784, sought a home in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
md Upper Canada. Those of them who settled in Nova Scotia, true to their New 
Mngland Educational instincts, rallied their forces and established a Collegiate School 
ut_a place called Pizaquid, afterwards named Windsor, in 1788, and, in 1790, organized 
. higher Institution, which became noted as King’s College. To the active and enter- 
rising U. E. Loyalist Women of New Brunswick, a Monument was erected some years 
igo. The Mother of the noted group of the Ryerson Brothers,—George, John, Egerton 
nd Edwy,—was one of these distinguished Women. Many others of the Loyalists from 
hese Provinces also settled in Upper Canada. 


E 
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. Animated by the same spirit that possessed the early Colonists of New 
England, the United Empire Loyalists as thev settled in Upper Canada, — 
established Schools of a superior class in the chief centres of their Settle-— 
ments,—such as Kingston, Cornwall, Bath, York, St. Catharines, and after- 
wards at Newburgh. In 1806, a Grammar School was established by Act of 
the Upper Canada Parliament in every District, and ultimately (in 1816) 
the Common School, fashioned by the U. E. Loyalists on the New England” 
pattern, was put into operation in the settled Townships of the Province. 
In 1785, the Reverend Doctor George Okill Stuart opened a select Classi-_ 

cal School at Kingston; and a Mr. Donovan taught the Garrison School there. 
In 1786, Mr. J. Clarke taught a School in Fredericksburg, and Mr. Smith one 
in Ernesttown. In 1789, Mr. Lyons kept School in Adolphustown. In the 
same year, Deacon Trayes, a Baptist, opened one at Port Rowan. In 1792, 
the Reverend Robert Addison, an Episcopalian, took charge of a School at 
Newark, (Niagara), then the Seat of Government. In 1794, the Reverend 
John Burns, a Presbyterian, (Father of the late Judge Burns,) opened a 
School at the same place; and, 1796, Mr. Richard Cockerel, taught an 
Evening School at Newark» Shortly afterwards he transferred his School to 
the Reverend Mr. Arthur, and removed to Ancaster, where he opened another 
School. A notice in the York Gazette in 1796 stated that, ‘“‘as Schools were 
now in operation, ignorance would no longer be tolerated.’’ In 1797, Mr 
James Blayney opened a School at Niagara. In 1798, Mr. William Cooper 
taught a Select School in George Street, little York, (Toronto). 4 
In July, 1799, the following notice in regard to the qualifications of 
Teachers appeared in the official Upper Canada Gazette : t 
‘No Person will be countenanced, or permitted by the Government to 
teach School in any part of the Province unless he shall have passed am 
examination before the School Commissioner, and receive a Certificate from 
under his hand, specifying that he is adequate to the important task of a 
Tutor. 4 
The following is a brief summary of the Schools which were opened in. 
Upper Canada at the beginning of the Century: In 1800, the afterwards 
distinguished Mr. John Strachan, then just out from Scotland, opened a Prie 
vate School at Kingston and in 1804, one at Cornwall. In 1802, Mr. and 
Mrs. Tyler taught a School near Niagara; and in the same year, Doctor 
W. W. Baldwin, (Father of the late Honourable Robert Baldwin), opene 
a Classical School at York, and, in 1803, the first School in Prince Edwar 
District was opened at ‘‘High Shore,’’ Sophiasburgh; another at ‘‘Grassy 
Point,’’ was taught by Mr. John James. The Reverend William Wright, 
(Presbyterian), kept the first School at Myers’ Creek, (Belleville), in 1805. 


~ 


He was there followed by Mr. Leslie. 

In 1804, Mr. John Strachan, having been ordained, removed to the 
Mission of Cornwall, where, at the request of the Parents of his former 
Pupils at Kingston, he opened a Private School, as already intimated. 

For several years this School was one of special note in Upper Canada}; 
and, in it, and, in his more noted School at York, were educated many of 
those Gentlemen who afterwards filled some of the most important positions 
in the Province. Subsequently Mr. Strachan’s School at Cornwall was con- 
stituted the Grammar School of the Eastern District. In 1806, a temporary 
Act was passed by the Legislature, and made permanent in 1808, establish 
ing a Classical and Mathematical School in each of the eight Districts into 
which Upper Canada was then divided. In the same year, (1806), at +he 
suggestion of the Reverend Doctor Strachan, an Act was passed eranting 
£400 for the purchase of Apparatus for illustrating the principles of Natural 
Philosophy, which were to be placed in the hands of a person employed in 
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the instruction of youth. In 1807, an appropriation of £800 a year for four 
years was made to provide for the Salaries of Masters in the Grammar Schools 
to be maintained in each of the Districts into which Upper Canada was then 
‘divided. These Masters were to be engaged by Trustees appointed by the 
-Lieutenant-Governor, and the Governor’s sanction, was also necessary for 
the Teacher’s appointment. There is still, I understand, in existence the 
‘Letter, dated, April 16th, 1807, signed by Governor Gore, appointing the 
Reverend George Okill Stuart, D.D., Archdeacon of Kingston, to be first 
“Head Master of the Home District Grammar School at York, (Toronto). 


__-Mr. Barnabas Bidwell, (Father of the late Honourable Marshall Spring 
Bidwell), kept a good Latin School at Bath, on the Bay of Quinte, in 1811. 


‘In 1813, he removed to Kingston, where he taught for twenty years, until 
he died in 1833. 


| In 1812, The Reverend Doctor Strachan, was appointed Rector of York, 
and succeeded to Reverend George Okill Stuart as Head Master of what after- 

wards became the Home District Grammar School. 

In 1813, the Reverend John Langhorn, (a Church of England Mission- 
ary at Ernestown and Bath, from 1787 to 1812, and the Teacher of a School), 
made a present of his Library to the Inhabitants of the Bay of Quinte Dis- 
trict. In 1814, the Reverend Robert Baldwyn was appointed Grammar 
‘Schoolmaster at Cornwall, vice the Reverend John Bethune, afterwards Dean 
of Montreal, resigned. ; 

In 1820, the “Central School at York’’ was opened under the Master- 
ship of Mr. Joseph Spragge, Father of the late Chief Justice Spragge. 
‘Lieutenant-Governor and Lady Sarah Maitland took a special interest in the 
success of this School. * 
¢ The Reverend Doctor Strachan resigned the Headmastership of the York 
District Grammar School on the Ist of Julv. 1823. He was succeeded by 
Mr. Samuel Armour, M.A., a Graduate of Glasgow University, who after- 
wards became a Clergyman of the English Church, and ‘officiated many years 
in the Township of Cavan. 

: The Reverend Thomas Phillips, D.D., an accomplished Scholar, came 
out from England in 1825 to take charge of the Central School at York, and 

‘remained in the position of its Headmaster, much honoured and beloved by 
his Pupils, until, in 1829, when he was transferred to Upper Canada College 
which was then established, chiefly by the exertions of the Governor, Sir 
John Colborne. The work of the College began in the old District Grammar 
School Building. Classes were opened in the new Buildings erected tn 
another part of the City for the College in 1831, and the Grammar School 
was closed. On the active remonstrance of the Citizens living in the eastern 
part of Toronto, the School was reopened and secured to the City, Mr. Charles 
_N. B. Cosens being appointed Headmaster in 1836, and succeeded by Mr. 
~ Marcus C. Crombie in 1838. 

Of the Grammar Schools, which were established in the early days of 
_ Upper Canada, the Chief Superintendent of Education, in his Annual Report 
for 1874 states, that the one at Kingston is the.oldest, having been established 
in 1792, Cornwall in 1806, Brockville in 1818, Niagara in 1828 and St. 
_ Catharines also in 1828. 

Of the Pioneer Teachers, who taught School in the early days of Upper 
Canada, to whom I have already referred, the most noted were :— 

The Reverend Doctor George Okill Stuart, who opened a Classical School 
at Kingston in 1785; and, in 1803, became the Headmaster, as intimated, of 
the District Grammar School at York. 

The Reverend Robert Addison, who taught School at Niagara in 1792. 
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The Reverend John Burns, Father of the Honourable Judge Burns, who 
taught School in Niagara in 1794. 4 a 
Doctor William Warren Baldwin, Father of the Honourable Robort 
Baldwin, who opened a Classical School at York in 1802, 3 and issued the — 
following notice of it in December, 1802: , 
“Understanding that some of the Gentlemen of this:Town have expressed _ 
much anxiety for the establishment of a Classical School, Doctor Baldwin 
begs leave to inform them and the Public that he intends on Monday, the 
third of January next, to open a School, in which he will instruct twelve . 
Boys in Reading, Writing, the Classics and Arithmetic.’’ q 
“he terms are for each Boy eight Guineas per annum, to be paid ™ 
quarterly, One Guinea extra as entrance Fee, and one cord of Wood to be 
supplied by each Boy on the opening of the School.’’ | 
The Reverend Doctor Strachan, as already noted, opened a Private | 
School at Kingston in 1800, and at Cornwall in 1804. _ He afterwards suc-_ 
ceeded The Reverend Doctor George Okill Stuart, in 1812, as Master of the — 
Home District Grammar School at York, known then as the ““Blue School,’ — 
from the slate-blue colour in which it was painted. 
Mr. Barnabas Bidwell, Father of the Honourable Marshall Spring Bid- | 
well, Speaker of the House of Assembly. kept an excellent Classical School 
at Bath, and afterwards at Kingston in 1813. 
No less noted was the Reverend George Ryerson, a Teacher of the Lon- F 
don. District School, in which he was assisted, as: Usher by his distinguished ’ 
Brother Egerton. aS 
Of these noted men-the most celebrated among them as a Teacher, par — 
excellence, and one who discharged its more important duties con amore, was _ 
unquestionably the Reverend Doctor Strachan. THis record is as follows fate : 
Doctor Strachan was born in 1778, of poor but respectable Parents in — 
the City of Aberdeen, in North Britain. Having availed himself of the — 
advantages afforded him by the University of King’s College in his native 
Town, to obtain a beginning of a classical and mathematical education, — 
(which he improved, as circumstances required, in after years), and taken : 
j 
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his Master’s Degree, he removed to the University of St. Andrews, where he 
formed the friendship of some of those who afterwards became eminent men 
in his native land. 

At the early age of eighteen he became a Candidate for the Mastership — 
of the Endowed School at Kettle in Fifeshire; and, although he had a large 
number of competitors, he was declared the successful Candidate. When 
the Trustees of the School beheld the youthful aspirant to the office of 
teacher, they demurred, and said that he was hardly old enough to manage 
.a School of 127 Boys, many of them older than himself. However, the 
Trustees, finding themselves obliged to give him, at least, a trial, he entered 
at that early age, upon the duties of Schoolmaster. He had no difficulty in 
maintaining the best of discipline in the School—so early in life were his 
wonderful powers of controlling and personally influencing individuals 
developed. . | 

At this juncture, an offer to take charge of a proposed University in 
Upper Canada,—which had been made to his friend, Mr. Chalmers, (after- 
wards the celebrated Reverend Doctor Chalmers,) and others, and declined 
by them,—was made to him and accepted. Mr. Strachan left his native 
country, for Canada, in the month of August, 1799: on his arrival at King- 
ston, however, instead of finding the Chair in the University ready for him, 
as he expected, he found that the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province, 
Genera] Simcoe, had left the Country, without making anv provision for his 
proposed University. He had no option but to engage as a Tutor in the 


~, 
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family of the Honourable Richard Cartwright, one of the Gentlemen who, 
at the Lieutenant-Governor’s suggestion, had induced Mr. Strachan to come 
out to Upper Canada to establish a University. Thus did the late Bishop 
Strachan begin in this humble way the great work*of Education, which he 
earried on for more than a quarter of a century in Upper Canada, and which 
conferred on this Country such unspeakable blessings. 

- At Kingston, Mr. Strachan, found in the person of the Clergyman 
‘of the Town, the Reverend George Okill Stuart, a gentleman well calcu- 
‘lated to be of service to a man of his mind and character. 

, At Doctor Stuart’s suggestion, and under his guidance, he prepared 
‘himself for Orders, and was, in May, 1803, ordained Deacon, and placed 
‘in charge of the small Village of Cornwall. He was here induced to resume 
‘his School, at the solicitation of the Parents of those Boys who had been in 
‘his School at Kingston, and of others, both in Lower and Upper Canada, 
_who were desirous of placing their sons under a Master so practical, wise and 
successful, as he had proved himself to be. Thus he commenced the School 
at Cornwall, which afterwards became celebrated, and at which, and at York, 
_ were educated by him many of the first men that Canada has produced, and 
mot whom she may well be proud, such men as the late Sir J. B. Robinson, 
Judge Maclean, Sir J. B. Macaulay, Sir Allan MacNab, Judge Jones, the 
~ Bethunes, Sir James Stuart, and his brother, Andrew Stuart, besides many 
others who have reflected credit on our Country. 

y Having on one occasion attracted the attention of that noble soldier and 
able Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada. Sir Isaac Brock, Doctor Strachan 


was induced by him to resign the Mission of Cornwall and the School there, 
_ and, as Archdeacon, to take charge of York; then the Seat of Government 
for Upper Canada, on the resignation of the late Archdeacon Stuart. On 


‘assuming charge of the School at York, he issued the following Notice :— 
ia “The Subscriber, having been nominated Teacher of the School of the 
Home District, informs the Public that his Seminary is now open for recep- 
tion of Pupils. The rates of Tuition appointed by the Trustees are in Hali- 
_ fax currency, Common Education, £5 per annum; Classical Education, £8. 
per annum. Anxious to extend the advantages of his School, the Subscriber 
_ will even abate somewhat of the above Rates to the poorer inhabitants, pro- 
vided they keep their children neat and clean, and supply them with proper 
- Books. N.B.—Scholars from other Districts are-charged £10 per annum.”’ 
“Vork, October 10th 1812.”’ “‘JouNn STRACHAN.” 


Doctor Stuart, who preceded Doctor Strachan, at York, was an exceed- 
ingly able man, full of ready wit, great tact, and Practical common sense. 
- He had seen a good deal of the hard realities of life; for, having been a 
* Missionary to the Iroquois Indians, on the Mohawk River, in the Province 
of New York, at the time of the breaking out of the Revolutionary War, and 
being warmly attached to the British Crown, as a noted U. K. Loyalist, he 
had accompanied his Indians in many of their conflicts with the Colonial 

Rebels: and finally when that Rebellion had become a Revolution, he accom- 
_ panied his Indians and some of his white neighbours, the British Colonial 

Rovalists, then known as United Empire Loyalists, to Upper Canada; and, 
whilst his faithful Indians: settled on the Mohawk Reservation, on the Bay 


of Quinte, (not far from Kingston), and some along the Grand River, he and 


pi 


his white companions, the U. E. Loyalists, settled at what is now the City of 

Kingston, then called bv the French Cataraqul. | | 

As to Doctor Strachan’s practical mode of dealing with his Pupils, the 
- Reverend Doctor Henry Scadding, in his sketch of Doctor Strachan, “The 


_ first Bishop of Toronto,’’ stated that :— 


Ee. 
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“The system pursued in Doctor Strachan’s School at Cornwall and after- _ 


wards at York, exhibited features that would have gratified the more advanced 
Hducationists of the present day. In that system the practical and the useful 
were by no means sacrificed to the ornamental and theoretical, or the merely 
conventional. Things were regarded as well as words . . . In regard to 
Things,—the science of Common Objects—we doubt if, in the most complete of 
our modern Schools, there was ever awakened among Pupils a greater interest, 
or intelligence in relation to such matters. Doctor Strachan’s manner vf 
study in these subjects was this: each Lad was required to prepare a set of 
questions to be put by himself to his fellows in the Class. If a reply was 


not forthcoming, and the information (or reply) furnished by the ques- — 


tioner was judged correct, the latter ‘went up’ and took the place of the other 
in the class. This process, besides being instructive and stimulating to the 
Pupils, possessed the advantage of being, as to often proved, highly amus- 
ing and diverting to the Teacher.’’ : 

Doctor Strachan thus refers to his early efforts as a Teacher. He said: 


‘IT was induced to turn my thoughts to the discovery of a sure, and, at the 


same time, expeditious method of teaching Arithmetic.* This object I 
accomplished with a much greater degree of success than I dared to promise 
myself. I divided my Pupils into separate Classes according to their pro- 
gress. The Pupils in each cless had one, or more, sums to produce every day, 
neatly wrought out upon their Slates,—the work was carefully examined by 


myself, after which I blotted it out, and the Sums were again wrought by — 


the Pupil under my eye. The one whom I happened to pitch upon first was 
asked to give, with an audible voice, the Rules and reasons for every step in 
the process, and, as he proceeded, the rest of the Class silently worked along 
with him, figure by figure, but ready to correct him if he blundered, so that 
they might get his place. As soon as this Pupil.had finished, the work was 
again blotted out and another Pupil was called upon to work out the ques- 
tion aloud, as before, while the rest of the class again proceeded along with 
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him in silence, and so on, around the whole class. By this method the princi- — 


ples of the lesson were fixed in the mind; and he must have been a very dull 
Boy indeed who did not understand every question thoroughly before be 
left it. 

The Right Reverend Bishop Fuller, in referring to the Reverend Doctor 
Strachan as a Teacher, said that:—‘‘He had a remarkable talent for inter- 


esting Boys in their work, and, by taking a deep interest in it himself, he © 


led then on to do the same. He was very original in many of his plans for 
promoting the good of his School. Among others, was one of making the 
Boys question one another on certain parts of their Lessons. This made them 
quick at seizing on the leading points of the Lesson, ready at shaping ques- 
tions, and deeply interested in the questions and answers. Doctor Strachan 
also took as deep an interest in them as did the Boys, and thus their plan of 
questions and answers, while it was in its personal character of great ser- 
vice to the Boys, it tended strongly to bind Master and Scholars together.’’ 

The Right Reverend Doctor Fuller thus further refers to a special char- 
acteristic of Bishop Strachan in dealing with his Pupiisee 

“The Bishop had a great faculty for not only attaching his Scholars to 
him personally, but also for inducing them to apply themselves assiduously 
to their Studies. He told me that he made it a rule during the time he kept 


“In 1908, Doctor Strachan prepared and published a Text-Book on Arithmetic. Its 
Title Page was as follows: ‘‘A Concise Introduction to Practical Arithmetic for the 
use of Schools.’ 214 pages. See page 45 of the First Volume of the Documentary 
History of Education in Upper Canada. 
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~ School to watch closely each new Boy, and at the end of a fortnight, to note 
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down in a Book, in each case, his estimate of the Boys who had passed 


_ through his hands,’’ and deal with them accordingly. 


Of the second group of men, who may be ranked among the noted pio- 


-neer Teachers of Upper Canada are the following :—James, (afterwards the 
County Judge), Mitchell, of the London District Grammar School; the 


Reverend Thomas Creen of the Niagara District School, (afterwards Church 


of England Rector there); the Reverend William Macaulay, (afterwards 
Rector of Picton) of the Newcastle District School; the Reverend Rossing- 


ton Elms-of the Home, and afterwards of the Johnstown, District Grammar 


- Schools; the Reverend Samuel Armour of the Old Blue School, York, (after- 


wards Rector of Cavan); Father of Chief Justice Armour, who was pre- 
- viously Master of a School at Peterborough, which had been established by the 
local Government for the benefit of the children of Irish Emigrants which had 
_ been sent to Canada by the Imperial Commission of Emigration; the Rever- 


end Thomas Phillips of the Royal Grammar School and Upper Canada Col- 


lege, York: the Reverend James Padfield of the Royal Grammar School, 


York, and afterwards of the Johnstown, District School, (and Rector of Bur- 
ford); Mr. John Law and Mr. Stephen Randal of the Gore District School; 


- Doctor John Whitelaw of the Midland, and, afterwards of the Niagara, Dis- 
' trict School; the Reverend John Bethune, (afterwards Dean of Montreal) ; 


‘also the Reverend A. N. Bethune, his younger Brother, (afterward the 
Second Bishop of Toronto), who came to York, in 1819, as Assistant Teacher 
of the Home District Grammar School. Other well known Teachers were 


the Reverend Charles Mathews, Charles Dade, W. Boulton and Mr. John 


Kent, (afterwards Editor of The Church Newspaper); and the Reverend 


Hugh Urquhart of the Eastern District School, (where the Honourable John 


Sanfield Macdonald was educated). There were other Masters of more, or 
less, excellence to whom I have referred in various pages of the Documentary 


- History of Education in Upper Canada. 


Some of the first Masters of Upper Canada College were noted in their 


| day as able Teachers. One of the most celebrated of them was the after- 


wards distineuished President of Toronto Universitv. (the Reverend Doctor 


~~ John McCaul). The Reverend Doctor Henry Scadding was also well known 
as an able Teacher in Upper Canada College and a Literary man.* 


Although I have not named the Reverend’ Doctor Egerton Ryerson 


i among the noted pioneer Teachers of Upper Canada, as Usher, however, to 


his Brother George in the London District School, he did his work well, yet, 


as after President of Victoria University, he proved himself, as stated by the 
Reverend Doctor Ormiston, his distinguished Pupil in that Institution, a 


most able and efficient Instructor of the Students in his Classes at Victoria 


in the early forties. As a classmate of Doctor Ormiston and Nelles, I also 


ean bear personal testimony to the fact that he inspired the young men whom 
he taught with zeal for learning. and-a desire to excell which produced good 


fruit in after days. Of his own difficulty in acquiring an Education he has 


left an interesting record, which I have embodied in the “‘Story of My Life,’’ 


and in other Sketches of him. In referring to his career as an Usher, and 


afterwards as a Master of the London District School, he said :— 


*The Reverend Doctor Scadding, who was for many years noted as the local his- 
torian of Toronto, was, during the incumbency of Lord Stanley, as Governor of Canada, 
presented with a Portrait of himself by the York Pioneers, (of which he was President). 
The Globe Newspaper, in referring, to the services of Doctor Scadding, on this occasion, 
said: ‘‘To him the City is indebted for the rescue of its history. An energy akin to 
genius enabled him particularly to link incidents in an historic chain that unites the 
Toronto of the present to the Indian Wigwams and wooden houses of its infancy and 
youth.”’ 


* 
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‘During the two years that I was thus Teacher and Student, advancil 
as best I could in Classical Studies, I took great delight in ‘Locke on the 
Human Understanding,’ Paley’s ‘Moral and Political Philosophy,’ and ‘Black-_ 
atone’s Commentaries,’—especially the Sections of the latter on the ‘Pre- 
rogatives of the, Crown,’ the ‘Rights of the Subject’ and the ‘Province of 
Parliament.’ ”’ ‘a 

It was the practical knowledge thus gained on these important subjects, | 
which enabled Doctor Ryerson, in after years, so ably and so successfully to 
discuss with Lord Sydenham ‘and later Governors, questions affecting Sys-_ 
tems of Government and Administration, and alka to discuss in the public 
press, important questions of civil polity and constitutional Government. * 


REMINISCENCES OF SUPERANNUATED ScHooL TEACHERS. & 


On of the most interesting features of the Documentary History of Edu-— 
cation in Upper Canada has been the Chapters in several of the preceding — 
Volumes containing ‘‘Reminiscences’’ of the old Common School Teachers 
of the Province. : 

Soon after the first publication of this History, I was anxious to obtain — 
from these old Pioneer Teachers, sketches in their own language, of the times” i 
and of the character of the education given in the old log School Houses, : 
and in the Schools of a higher grade, by the self-made, and, generally, self- — 
educated Teacher of the pioneer days of Upper Canada. With this object ing 
view, I addressed a Circular to the Superannuated School Teachers in the 
Pane The response was most gratifying, and [ have been enabled to 
devote a Chapter in several of the preceding Volumes of this History to the | 
graphic sketches of the ‘‘school days’’ of long ago written by these laborious — 
old Teachers. : 

Having come to Canada in 1833, when I was twelve years of age, I can-— 
not recall a single case of an orednaaed Common School in the part of the 
old District of Gore! where I resided. Education was, in those days, except — 
in the case of the District (Grammar) Schools,—largely confined to the fire- — 
side, to the small Private School in special centres of population, and, (of } 
the kind), to the few Sunday Schools of those times. Even in these Ele- 
mentary Schools, the peripatetic School Masters were either old Soldiers, or 
some American newcomer with a smattering of knowledge. ; 

Indeed, so low was the estimate entertained by some people of the quali-— 
fications required of School Masters in those days, and of the character of 
education given by them in the country Schools, that, so late as in 1846, 
when our Normal School was projected. F 

The Council of the Gore District, (County of Wentworth), memorialized { 
the Provincial Legislature against the establishment of a Normal School, © 
as ‘‘altogether unsuited to a Country like Upper Canada’’ and an unneces- ' 
sary expense to the Country, and added: * | 

‘Your Memorialists do not hope to provide qualified Teachers by any 
other means in the present circumstances of the Country, than by securing, i 
as heretofore, the services of those whose personal disabilities, from age, — 
render this mode of obtaining a livelihood the only one suited to their 
decaying energies, or by employing such of the newly-arrived Emigrants, — 
as are qualified for Common School Teachers, year by year as they come — 
amongst us.’ 
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*The text of this remarkable anti-Normal School Memorial of the Gore District — 
Council to the Legislature is printed in extenso on pages 114-116 of the Seventh Volume — 
of the Documentary History of Education in Upper Canada. 
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~ Many of the better class of local Schools, which were established in 
some of the Villages, were, however, taught by Scotch ‘‘Dominies’’ who had 
come to Canada as emigrants. One of this class of Teachers I have referred 
toon page 125 of the Second Volume of the Documentary History, who taught 
‘the Village School at Galt, where I resided, in 1836-38, by the name of 
‘Mr. John Gouinlock, the Author, at a later date, of a very good Arithmetic. 
oo There were also some very noted superior Schools established in various 
parts of the Province in the early days. In Volume One of this Documentary 
History, I have given, from various publications, and from old newspapers, 
as already noted, interesting detailed sketches of these Schools, particularly 
the famous School of Doctor Strachan, at Cornwall, and afterwards the one 
founded at York, (Toronto) by the Reverend Doctor George Okill Stuart, 
and made the more celebrated as being taught by the Reverend Doctor 
Strachan in the old Blue School House, (on the Site of the present Public 
Library, Toronto). 7 

_ . The other more important Schools in Upper Canada, as pointed out, 
were the Ernestown Academy at Bath, established in 1811 and taught by 
the Father of the Honourable Marshall Spring Bidwell, (who was after- 
wards Speaker of’ the House of Assembly). The Grantham Academy, at St. 
Catharines, was established in 1827, two years before Sir John Colborne 
projected Upper Canada College, and nine years before the foundation of 
the Upper Canada Academy at Cobourg. 


_ Of the many other noted Teachers ‘‘In the olden times,’ to which I 
have referred in the First Volume of the Documentary History, I may here 
mention the names of Doctor William Warren Baldwin, the Father of the 
Honourable Robert Baldwin, the Reverend George. Ryerson, (who had for the 
Usher of the School his Brother Egerton), James Mitchell, (afterwards 
Judge) and John Law, besides many others, whose names are enumerated on 
page 229 of the Second Volume of the History. 

_ Imight here mention the ‘“‘Central School’’ of York, established in 1820, 
‘by Lieutenant-Governor Sir Perigrine Maitland, as a ‘‘National Church of 
England School,’’ which was conducted on the principles of the ““Madras,’’ or 
“Bell and Lancaster,’’ system of teaching. 

— In 1815, the Midland District School Society was formed, with a view 
to promote the Lancastrian System of School Teaching, then in operation 
in England. It remained in operation for several years. 

_ No effort was made by the Legislature to provide for the establishment of 
Elementary Schools in Upper Canada until 1816,—nine years after a Law had 
been passed bv the Legislature for the establishment and maintenance of a 
Grammar School in each District of the Province. One Hundred pounds, 
(£100,) was granted to each of these Schools, but only twenty-five pounds, 
(£25,) to each of the Common Elementary Schocls. A General Board of 
Eduéation, chiefly for financial purposes, was appointed in 1823, and sub- 
sequently District Boards of Education. The General Board ceased in 1836. 
| For the copy of the ‘‘First Report’’ of this School, see pages 177-178 of 


the First Volume of the Documentary History 


Tue OLD Log Scuoot Houser or Lone AGO AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. | 


_. At a Meeting of Pioneer Teachers, held in: Toronto in 1887, one of the 
oldest of these Teachers gave the following graphic description of the Old 
Log School House of his early days :— 

_ “Very distinctly the vision of such a School of the old type, although 
at a date much less than fifty years ago, rises before me aS Memory carries 
me back to the little Canadian hamlet, in which my boyhood was passed. 
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The desks, so far as any were provided in the School Room, consisted of a. 
wide shelf, fixed at a pretty sharp angle against the wall, and extending all 


around the room, with an intermission only at the narrow space occupied by 
the Door. This primitive arrangement was sometimes supplemented with 


rudely hewn legs into holes bored with a large augur, at a suitable angle, 
in the lower surface of the plank, or slab. These legs often projected an 
inch or so above the surface of the Seat. So that the Occupant was in much 
greater danger of being pinned fast than of slipping off. Perhaps it was 
better so, for in view of the great height usually given them, the fall, for a 
emali child would most surely have proved a serious one... . It was 
certainly a strange and cruel infatuation which constrained our Grand- 
fathers to think that the proper position for a Boy or Girl at School was 
upon a narrow perch, without back, or arm support of any kind, and with 
the feet dangling some six or eight inches above the Floor. 

What a picture did the wooden Desks and walls of those old-time School 
Houses present, worn smooth with use, variegated with the ink, and carved 
with the jack-knives of the Boys. What burlesque, too, upon every intelli- 
gent idea of education were the processes carried on in them. From nine 
o’clock to twelve, and from one till four, six long hours, as marked by the 
Sun’s shadow on the rude Dial marked out on the windowsill, did the work 
go on. | | 
As the day wore away the School Room resounded with the loud hum 

of a score or two of Boys and Girls, all ‘‘studying aloud’? with a most 
distracting din of voices. , 

This din, in the case of perhaps a majority would be modulated with- 
out the slightest relation to the contents of the printed page, while the 
thoughts of the osentatiously industrious pupil would be busy with some 
projected game, or trick, for the coming recess. ‘And yet how often would 
the School Master’s eye gleam with pride and pleasure when he had, by 
dint of persuasion, or threat, succeeded in getting every Boy and Girl 
engaged in this monotonous chant. 

Then the recitation! what a scene of confusion it often caused. Per- 
haps it was the column of Spellings. A few, fitted by nature with memories 
adapted for that kind of work, would make their way in triumnh to the 
head of the long semicircular class. But woe be to the dullards and the 
dunces, under a regime whose penalty for missing a word would be, very 
likely, two or three strokes on the tingling fingers, or aching palm, with 
the pitiless hardwood ferule, this process being occasionally varied, as some 
noisy, or idling, youngster was called up from the back seat to be visited 
with a still sterner chastisement for some trifling misdemeanor. 

Although such harsh disciplinarians were too often to be found among 
the School Teachers of the early days in Upper Canada, yet there were 
frequently also to be found others whose cheery and pleasant nature brought 
sunshine and happiness into the School of which he was Master. ; 

As a significant comment upon the moral effects of the regime of ‘the 
former class of Schoolmasters, the Speaker added that one of his most vivid 
memaries of the mental status produced by the school training of that class 
of Schoolmaster referred to, was that of an intense longing of many of the 
Boys for the day when they should be large enough to repay that old School- 
master in his own coin. That day came. The flagellated Boy transformed 
into a tolerably lusty youth, would at length find himself face to face with his 
-quondam Tormentor. But his long cherished wrath speedily gave place to pity 
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achelor, whose. days were drawing 


close, with no loving hand of wife, or daughter, to minister to his 


n was, yet it was also often sure to bring up to many an “old Boy’? . 
ler memories, which would be recalled in after years in words somewhat 
those in poetic form, as follows: 


\ 


In Memory’s Wall hangs-a Picture 
Of a School House old and bare, 

It hangs with a beautiful guilding 
And I love to see it there; 

It stood on a bleak Country corner, 
But Boyhood’s heart was warm 

It glowed in the Sunlight of Summer, 
*Twas cheerful in Winter and Storm. 


The Teacher, O well I remember 
My heart has long kept him here; 

Perhaps by the world he’s forgotten, 
His memory no touch can efface, 

He met us with smiles on the threshold, 
And in that rude temple of art, 

He left, with the skill of a workman, 
His touch on the mind and the heart. 


Oh! gay were the sports of the noontide, 
When winter winds frolicked with snow ; 
We laughed at the freaks of the storm-king, 
And shouted him on all aglow. 

We flashed at his beautiful sculpture, 
Regardless of all its array; 

We plunged in the feathery snow-drifts, 
And sported the winter away. 


We sat on the old-fashioned benches, 
Beguiled with our pencil and slate; 
We thought of the opening future, 
And dreamed of our manhood’s estate. 
I cast a fond glance o’er the meadow, 
The hills just behind it I see; 
Away in the charm of the distance, 
Old School House! a blessing on thee! 


J. Grorcr Hoparns, 
Historiographer. 


29th December, 1908. 
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APPENDIX N.—PROVINCIAL NORMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS. 


I.—PROVINCIAL NORMAL SCHOOL, HAMILTON. e ] 
JANUARY, 1909. 4 / 
t 
Staff. | 
S.A. Morgan, B.A., D. Peed.:.-...---sneenc tees eeee Principal : Science of Education. | 
¥. F. Macpherson, B.A 2... 25s ieee ee eee os Master : English. : | 
Ee TeSeaton; Bea vse lak one chai neue intearion ne sta Master : Mathematics. 
Bu Vola er VELA OU lal ole ede sishatels Giie aiates miele ere iom ee Master : Science. a 
Julien (Ry Seavey cue SIMS eons ee abae ig cial g ee sisters Instructor: Drawing. | 
TL Al Sea PeS UGCA ILE Unie, VAG Pea ne mene erie rs ih wualatals ions Instructor : Music. 
Dacak Matas vO eee bia teye Mey on Gta ierg a as adele nc Instructor: Writing. | 4 
Miss Clara 36. (elliott of) 45202 os ee te ee aie es Instfuctor : Household Economics. 
A INO ELIS Pibtocts anaes oie lavas eva tnveinaeie rarer. Pevensie cack Instructor : Physical Culture. a 
ALS OPAL bey ait, Ge cli ete aed we cee UM aiak oe a nT ats a oan Instructor : Manual Training. 4 | 
; 
Students Admitted, Session 1908-9. j 1 
Me er MAU nN Meare UR noe eran en 26 ' 
TEST ALe AY ee iE ane ok ict aa ene yatta Sie ee ea ete ree als 181 a { 
ATsbal ht IN eRe nO eee a eves Retin, wna mean yea 207 P 
: 
Il.—_PROVINCIAL NORMAL SCHOOL, LONDON. 
January, 1909. 
Staff. 
Os Radteliite, i Biases ay \icls eine ia! 4) 21a ot a ope Peters aareis Principal : English. 
John Dearness, M.A .... eee eee ete tet eeeeee Master : Science. 
AN Stevenson, BB As. sles seo ica yee Misono im unre pile as Master : Science of Education. 
PS be, BEA iia Paice ete jenn Diese siarermienenen poner s2 Master : Mathematics. 
I! A NLSOTL Meialate cee sry tea ane atts is ian ol ebaate es .. Instructor : Drawing. 
Ped GSE ATIS | ete ieiete sale alata dbs! oAGk acer) Me lern) miehale Walley su Us Jnstructor : Music. 
TANI WV CStOP Olt iin clive wid we he's Lie alent Rem lepeawlarievny ie ate Instructor : Writing. } 
Miss Allene B. Neville ........------- ee seeee cece Instructor : Household Economics. 
Mert Slatted ci)c% Face 2 obs wie lies» sue Mua erytnnteene ae sith a Instructor : Physical Culture. 
Sugden Pickles) ici): tiepsce vein tee ee posal ete Instructor: Manual Training. 
Students Admitted, Session 1908-9. 
Wale ere hice ede De ie te oer GePatet naa ie Fatousa va te Rare armen rie eats ae 7 
Pera le oo Ua eee alte ede toes fo reo te eat ts cle 191 
6 Wa ed RD NM aC Rees ow HO iS ICR a TG RANE NOL or tins 213 
24a E. 
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Iil.—PROVINCIAL NORMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS, OTTAWA. 


JANUARY, 1909. 


B 1. Staff of Normal School. 
om? . 
Gn OV USSSA (ES OS See Principal : History of E i i 
B DPE Ried iets dea te ed Oh a : y of Education and English: 
J. Sermo se By Pad. ee a ek Master: Psychology and English. : 
BE CTIOD DA ee een ae Master : Mathematics. 
OMAN ey de lh ee ne wis Master : Science. 
Cet ek Instructor: Drawing. 
SCOR TR cle es aa ee Instructor : Music. 
z). Cen Oy ice So Instructor : Writing. 
Heo f Emery og eda, REE SH SU Aen Ae Oe Instructor : Physical Culture. 
_ Miss REE OO a Oe Ur Re ade eid y Instructor : Kindergarten Principles. 
Miss oly LANTUS 01 0,5) 1°76) 1 ks Oe Instructor : Household Economics. 
NE OTTO ee ea os Cet ease ye sks Instructor : Manual Training. 
7 Students Admitted, Session 1908-9. 
lemme oe eure ens gee aiala cee Ah yi ey ara 19 
LEESON oid, oak SAO SLE AAR TM A OR A OS 150 
CE OEE IAT LAER AGAT 9 ARU ea Men ARN ean WO UB aN “169 
4 2. Staff of Provincial Model School, Ottawa. 
ae. A. ICR ae) ge ok iy ky cialetees ewig a Head Master. 
LE ENE OS I ea ee First Assistant. 
BEC COMMS ENA a ee eee hese Second Assistant. 
NN a yale as ys alels oars’ s Third Assistant. 
Meee ie he Butterworth «2.0... 6b ee ees First Female Assistant. 
BM ee et aNaAnOe yk a Second Female Assistant. 
eT rye ee ke Vee es Third Female Assistant. 
Lah EDEN G TE 2 ol M0 a als ea a Part II. Class (Boys and Girls). 
ME eNO bad a ou e es Loe eek ele ee se Fifth Female Assistant. 
Miss Eliza Bolton..... SS GID RMS ae RO eae oarae aie Kindergarten Directress. 
MS aor yee ye eye ah dly ve oy ees Kindergarten Assistant. 
Oa cial toes so Ae igh eie sles eat d ee Instructor : Drawing. 
IO tiie ee a ceiics we els on eel g's Instructer : Music. 
RON le cs Pug ka chap ete ay alee Instructor : Physical Culture. 
BRE TODEriSON ih. See eee He Instructor : Household Economics. 
I aM CRN SL Na 3 Be aoc oss Shinto ain Instructor: Writing. 
mee: EHarterre......... eee) eran OCI NGM bg kd Instructor : Manual Training. 
| Number of PUTS ON Siw Pika er ba malea cd ayes ans ear aN ace 293 
Number of Kindergarten pupils, 1908........ NEN Se 50 
IV.—PROVINCIAL NORMAL SCHOOL, PETERBOROUGH. 
JANUARY, 1909. 
Staff. 
‘Duncan SS PE RG BOER Tel RAE ACES ae Principal : Mathematics. _ 
Meenas ark, B,A.,)D: Ped... .. 2... .-+-- Master : Science of Education. 
Braue keves, \ByA., B. Peds. .....-.-4- +: Master : English. 
Me ea. Cornish, Dy Als. 66 kes eee eee ees Master : Science. — 
MMC ONG hee cannes eee oe eee Instructer: Writing. — 
MPR CARTOWN Wye cg sae ace tar tte eee Instructor : Manual Training. 
Mereeetersio ©. McRae o.. 2... ee ee ee Instructor: Art. 
Miss Ethel M. Steinhoff..............-..++-+: Instructor : Household Economics. 
Mya COVENITY Yn. s 6 c delete ey eee eee Instructor : Physical Culture. 
Me eet elen Davies. 1. ..0. 0.6. tapes eee ee Instructor : Music. 
% 
“ 
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V.—PROVINCIAL NOKMAL SCHOOL, STRATFORD- 


JaNuARY, 1909. 


Staff. 
Spacad ore oh eile Ugo BN is. ¢ niDMRUMl Na MLPA ye Ne Sedat re aaa Principal : Science of Education. 
UNS GION P| MEAP eee ai tyets Miielinp''n is eiahent seo eat a minis Master : Science. 
OF OME LE UCD CORT TEs gayi hah ra aitan ehaiiat star ate tahaem eae Master: English. 
H.S. Robertson, B A. (Tor.) M.A. (Colum.).... Master: Mathematics. 
Fu OCHO ys AMIR JO fi. 5 ahs oder a etelar areal caterees Instructor : Music. 
RAL PEREIIG CEROM Geel jer a ets planters etna ia ehereie mini a tele Instructor: Writing. 
iil ad Celt 4 Cal VCR MOAwLS MEO NR GRD OMA) nese OLE Ran Instructor: Manual Training. : 
MRSC WMO SODELE UM ea EL aat ast alpen gle ole Instructor : Calisthenics. 
Mire. (clon iMay berryid <a as ee ls aye yew obo abel a' « Instructor : Art. 


Miss Allene B. Neville.......... ARAN Sea lies FOE LAN Instructor : Household Economics. 


1. Ei aR ARAMA ROAD enor: SUM deal a AE Se SAE Sh Ie VKH ol 2 27 
B Ken cat: Uc Wt sat We EAR ARS Sahu hp eg. mt Lie ar Un oe aii rA LENS 3 157 
TO GEL is tee las Lecpesmytanen cae Te & Te oMal IMAL Te 0a legisla av a 184 


VI.—PROVINCIAL NORMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS, TORONTO. 
JANUARY, 1909. 


1. Staff of Normal School. 


OY HAO OOtL: WIESE Ue ie gly eee ete wis valet sie Weleda ere tele Principal : History of Education and English. 
Dug VOshien br ACK eed +. eels aia wanderers Master: Psychology and English. 
Want Prendergasts 5; Bir iaws ore! eatlae oes uneenean Master : Mathematics. 
NW) ODS GET-CTN beck 0 « Miu Mea Rae Daa aul Wr ten, Ginter ae CaF. Master : Science. 
Aa OI GaN) MIE, SB Cn.) e) k ubha ele rete aeaiialans Instructor : Music. 
aS Le AWilkinSOnis Be iiss he cco at tniely acne one a Instructor : Manual Training. 
MBS ata (Powell coi he) sebs % 4. miele aeuoial are elias ti auapainne Instructor: Art. 
Miss Anna pA. Ewin, Coes vies peu Bale ne pire ats Instructor : Household Economics. 
Voie Vistry: Bt WL ACI CY Gy oi spnioin holes ob ao tye acute ee Instructor : Kindergarten Principles. 
OVS GBT SOMNETS oes athe Ryaieys & Sie peers te ea ea Instructor : Calisthenics. 
Mis. Emma Macbeth is ass 6 ac6 oie ae ahs sin aietoe Instructor : Needlework. 
se Mi Seret cls SS 7 Teme ask i leioied on tae Instructor: }rill. 


Mira cOT TO WO, ib) ch tn ats nena era rena a anaeneeinte Instructor : Reading. 
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Students Admitted, Session 1908-9. 
Ray Pe cia ate Rte. Ss Te eS Mean 12 
OER NCES AS Tes ie ae OR, ae a RE Una ean AN Tie aly 205 
ETN OUI i Arar leis Ae Lie Ar a Mae Ea ADDN WDC Euan 217 
2. Staff of the Provincial Model School, Toronto. 
NEMO ii file Sa i gle Sos k's dead delels dk wae ... Head Master. 
oo es eke ee kd ek sane aed ew eeu Firet Female Assistant. 
hehe sek wilde chee cae aale First Male Assistant. 
BO MUNICTIAG oe ile ice els ee eee Assistant. 
homas wy UNE 12a i Ss eae CU tn Rc a Assistant. 
Miss A. F. Laven “5 et RNR RS A ge a ... Assistant. 
- Milton A. ee Te Assistant. 
MDS CRRIUC oie i ae ed ees vo dab de dais Assistant. 
CLO ry Ne alae awialele alias Assistant. 
feoea. 1. G. Wilgon'........ Pree avn wide eve 0 AA ay Assistant. 
RRO Re es oo eae Coe hie ke we wees Instructor : Art. 
Mee veringan, Mus. Bac. .... 2062. 6) ee eee is Instructor: Music. 
DUBE E RE NIACINEYTC: 6... 5 sel oki) AL Wel oo Geld we Kindergarten Directress. 
eM OL RN te eels ka cr dae) diag ele me wn A yn Kindergarten Assistant. 
ME IRC fe i ely re 8s a Sela gfe Usd leans Uiglll Sila auld Instructor : Clisthenics. 
ETRE ES CCU 5 2) ye eo os ie ad ois ental a bs Instructor : Needlework. 
Mme LOS OO es a dieles eee phe aya d sn aln’me Instructor: Drill. 
ee a Fale a fa sietaidea Dene: eurwrelie)ainte Instructor: French. 
SI  TEANISOD 2. singe be we els ty dy le eee Instructor : Manual Training. 
AE ATI) oe ais weiidl gm alae ee Saleen oles Inetructor : Household Economics. 
(Nea ber Ob DUI ety OOS ok be Ghie euwiauicmnya yy bit ugh, 534 
| Number of Kindergarten pupils in 1908............... 48 ie 
° 
na 
i. 
ae : 
pee’ | . 
\ VII.—SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE AT THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
Normal Schools. Male Students. |Female students. Total attendance. 
eRe REE i? aS! sig yaa en, GA 618 Bae 26 181 207 
Re aie te a vas, 6 vias oltre 22 191 213 
RD ere oh Era cS, ai its afeide 9088 19 150 169 
DRE ht oe Nld 2 oka one: dia “seaie <5 22 137 159 
Mee (ES Re Scie iwi e ks 27 157 184 
rg allo Targ aiid Sb ih te | 12 205 217 
ol Bes NES Ga Rea oar se 128 1,021 1,149 
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District Schools. 


} 


Bracebridge 
Port Arthur 
Sault Ste. Marie......... 


occ ecw r eee ee 


County Schools : 
Cornwall 
Durham 
Kingston 
Lindsay 
Renfrew 


ees ecvoee se eee ee 
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APPENDIX O.—PROVINCIAL DISTRICT AND COUNTY. MODEL q 
SCHOOLS, 1908. a 
Students. 
Principal. 
Total No. who 
Male. | Female. attendance.|} passed 
AL Barberinens sacar iy 22 an 22 
WAAC es oo ae eee vy 6 6 6 
JohnuM</ Kane... 50% 2 15 17s Li 
Gl DUrRoteEeee aie 8 39 47 39) 
Phos wAdlaneon aw Gta ve 21 28 28 
NA EONS AD Or Gl aati | Li 55 66 61 
G. E. Broderick. ’..... 5 18 De by 
CO PRAM Say NE TAK oan mee 3 48 51 51 
ELALHMEMLT hte a tio lobar pMuaygERDe IaH ay 37 224 261 2ATs 


evceereeeeceorve ee 


Norr.—Model Schools were to have been in operation at Kenora, Parry Sound and Minden, | 
but the number of applicants in each case was so small, that they were admitted to the Schools — 


in above table. 
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; APPENDIX P.—HIGH SCHOOL CADET CORPS, 1908. 
- % M © 
Planes rea 
a S ae Remarks of Militia Offi 
m Sd nee u 
ae Name of School. i ie ae 2 Drill. cers on the Efficiency 
me 59. ae of the Corps. 
3 q P| @ ~ & & 
be ‘ 3 OS IZ, See 
;: ! 7, eS QO 
a RN 1 ie ss a else 0 sierais « 40 Verv good. a) Highly satisfactory . 
? Brantford ee LA, Se ERA Rae NS 53 COGAN Dinite Satisfactory. 
MO eh ee ee Gen te elae s 48 Good ee Satisfactory. 
MN Sst iyi Hise oe 5 ae legals 54 Very good....| Very satisfactory. 
MOON es. ei eee 39 CrOOCL Als s Satisfactory. 
ME ee ee ee ec e eek 44 Goodies Satisfactory. 
CE Re a ee ae 39 Very good....| Satisfactory. 
SNE SD RR DP 43 ZOO" Oe yee Very satisfactory. 
Eee ee eae 40 Very good....| Satisfactory. 
NL iso sal tie os sd eh 97 Very good....} Highly satisfactory. 
COT ce cee pe eee ee 60 Very good.. Satisfactory. 
MPATICUBAV ewe eee eee eee ee ee 41 Very good. ..; Very satisfactory. 
ve a AS GES a a 39 CFOOC Liha Satisfactory . 
MPBPIGOUIO eS. ec a le eas 38 Very good....| Very satisfactory. 
0) OC i a 41 Very good....| Satisfactory. 
oe EE Ey RS a ear 39 | Very good....| Very satisfactory. 
OE Sea 34 eres Ma wed Lan Satisfactory. 
ean el ae aaa eRe eT 23 FOO LOG: Satisfactory. 
a So) eee eee 40 COO s Ulin Satisfactory. 
I eee bic oo sia 'sls insane ee od 41 AR Ln EN Satisfactory. 
i eg we eas eee ele 41 VE Ceres nA ae Satisfactory. 
MON GUNG) oo ll 49 Very good....| Satisfactory. 

OO A ae 47 Goodie a Satisfactory. 
MeeererDorough. 7... kek ee le 148 Very good.. Highly satisfactory . 
ee or aio einai olinte © be lela BU Grogainiye sit Satisfactory . 
aE nae NeW) id ls ia oliew isi nso 38 GOOd She 0s Satisfactory. 

Mere aharines (2... i. ci eee 39 Very good....) Satisfactory. 
Be OMAS. 4 eee ee ee es Ses 44 Very good....| Highly satisfactory. 
ON he aM SIS ae 43 Very good....| Very satisfactory. 
eR el ire 73 cn ig's ove kis sine 39 Very good....} Satisfactory. 

Toronto : 

Eee ts asi atey ha vie Sem #45, 53 Gooda ie ses Satisfactory. 

Pe Ne ee es eles ai) eles i> 43 Goody. Satisfactory. 

PE AM PEA Wig Rie ie a reiece aie Siemens 45 Very good....| Satisfactory. 
MEDIC SChOOIS. 0+... 55. eee 283 Very good....| Satisfactory. 
Ce ye kale salelel le ws ons 41 GOO nats Satisfactory. 
Merankrcek Hill... 52.4.0. 05.0. ee ee 49 Beir Pbk Fair. 
SPOCK os oy sie ae eles 74 bey Wery good.. Highly satisfactory . 

PotaleA? COPrpen ti we ee ais + 2,008 


* Not enough qualified members to entitle school to a grant. 


{ Six companies. 
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APPENDIX Q.—SUPERANNUATED TEACHERS. 
Continued from Report of 1907. 
*{. ALLOWANCES GRANTED DURING 1908. 
E'S 
este Name. Age. Post Office. iat Allowance. — 
$ c.4 
1175 | Matthews, Joseph James...| 51 Petr@lea i...) cire. 30% 208 00 
LUG Were VIC ar dees cho ye 61 Collingwood........ 404 283 50 | 
1177 | McCrea, Wm. Henry....... 63 Merrickville ....... 14 84 00 
LL78> pOruickshank, sRopt! sven 60 Beamsville .oS tae... 335 234 50 
il79 |} Jewitt, Samuel E....0...... 63 West Toronto iy 20%. 35 245 00 
1180 | Asselstine, Nicholas Albert. . 60 WHLIGOI Nas Uke aiitegs 28 196 00 
1181 | Ferguson, Johnston B...... VALI AI MN etc iaty 7 42 00 
1182s") Wells Ddward io 2u0 ssn) Chatham siti betn on 14 95 50 
1183 den ols Jno Ux. ee rs Ua 59 elo) Ge Umar BCs Hi 29 174 00 
1184 | Windsor, John Alfred...... Manfred, Alta ...... 244 209 00 
71185. | Little, Robert.............. 64 TOTO nE eke tnios 363 246 50 
71186 | Johnston, Alexander....... Oil Springs. oni roe 13 91 00 
SUMMARY FoR YEARS 1882-1908. 
Number of . Gross Amount 
Year. teachers ee contributons refunded to 
on list. Se inhi to the fund. teachers. 
| $ Cc. $ (Ge, Cc. 
Ne peat Oe AA ES Ba A NEE Sel NY Seo! a 422 51,000 00 13,501 08 3,660 10 
1s Fel DWAR SSUR AEC hla acta sr a VN a 454 58,295 33 1,489 00 3,815 80 
Soe PUM a Nanny nA cist, dr TORN 456 63,750 00 1,313 50 786 86 
Ese NOMS MOMiGL Ib eul BOUBNNE ata INOS MAN 424 62,800 33 847 00 620 27 
ROOD eA nmap eee U Dee etn yy) aL, | 407 64.244 92 1,073 50 722 78 
OG a Cheats) Ae ies an ane CMTE te 382 63,190 00 667 00 542 87 
MIO Faas tae ati ane ensue 375 63,018 55 766 00 764 54 
LOS aes 60,390 25 854 50 358 35 


A acta cnet, | 302 


Two teachers’ subscriptions were withdrawn from the fund during 1908. 


*As the sum of $4 is deducted from each Superannuated Teacher’s allowan 


tion to the fund, the payments were $4 less in each case than given in this list. 
tAllowance commences in 1909. 
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EDUCATION. 


1.—UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO FACULTY OF EDUCATION. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR THE YRAR ENDING 30TH JUNE, 1908. 


Provincial Grant ...... 


RECEIPTS. 


Pe mrine eek =) Sc, Og ry Res nrumyee eC eas bay oie! sal sila a tt he 4)2!) Fores ay oP) au acai tetsal related oh wip ah daphelbar leven vated a eat a eae 


ence a ces 9) 'e Neh fel AD 8 Fe ee Gee eh el ee a Farell o lel tele ellie) 6 le Leelee iat, @labten aileny etek w eng Mode he 


History and Science of Education, 12 months’ salary .......... $3,200 00 


Ph.D., Associate Professor, 9 months’ salary ... 1,875 00 


_ L, E. Embree, LL.D., Supervisor CSOSELOTIA DL eles te Mal eat 250 00 
Mee &. Hughes, Supervisor (Sessional).......0..0..6 cece ee ees aoe 250 00 
Instructors in Methods and Critics (Sessional): 
OI My uel egal o na hide ao cule Wel dics 200 00 
eee Ae! ORM EY ce a at Pel) 200 00 
ee ae gh alee dates ally « 200 00 
Mem vemancon MiD ue PRUNE We cAe hn ane MMAR Ne ata 100 00 
Mere tawiord, BoA Lue ee Mde een eles ENON: hh aul 100 00 
LCG RS gl CA eM 100 00 
MPEG A i ene cece nee cue deus RHE UL RLeR iis 100 00 
I ee er et uae dal 100 00 
MM eA cance eee coube ress de beouieeas. 100 00 
ee Sy vee ce ok sues oe dba e kee bok ben gs 100 00 
meer Lehmann, B.A.......... ee Se aie eon (OURO Hn La Bogie Aba ead Ws ag 100 00 
Meee resi vMacpherson, B.A.....0..00...5...5 pl na aa Pein s, 400) Wenge 100 00 
RE Ca a i a oR eee LN Ue idsdge we weg ue uo ak 100 00 
MN A IBOI Oe a a cds, clean based duly Aale ea ga e'e was dae 100 00 
I Oe Re ie eau eee ka eae uay ete 100 00 
I ee WS te a ee ea 100 00 
AR ET ee cee sys leh ate ie a alatala’ ol lamina salted iw abun 100 00 
MMe H de DALIMOT! 2 oo. ew ce ee eles AY. Nae Mel! Windle om TT aa: 2 TA 50 00 
ME OMT NE a) ee bie Ca es anise d deed eos do ecpchealy 6 erg oe 50 00 
CDE TVIEG S900 970 gn ET a Seb EA 50 00 
Mr OlarTKe A ee es cee ee CRUE beat AL Seem AN dala 50 00 
MRT ON ey ecu wales din ulti pbalded atpeaded 50 00 
I TO rN re ee eo sal Salute brated eek Udi at ea SIaNEN 50 00 
MW MEOIOLG. i. i.e lee ees cee ca ec SM aAU Roan imme Rta 50 00 
IO Me erty he el ald uae ea ain ag deans als 50 00 
MRI RECO Se i ce cal eg t MaWakiisau eae Vee 50 00 
ELISE ee ge a CS See DR Pan 50 00 
RY Oe Ee ice baa wel slach, secs wince scaly peahaisiaielh d dade 50 00 
NE ME Se hn aN  slace seis ny ois unl, CRM Ma aay Wada nate 50 00 
CS Rar) inst Ciibiae Sy a's b cians ale Minin Pen MIU Laas 50 00 
ee A) ok wesc deta snl n, draiale ie gin echiacdg ee nlily ay 50 00 
EM Ene os Seo! bailey yh ci vic sly bd Hes Ea eh eee 50 00 
MEM a ee er Sk al. wialiesa cada « wi plagela a bon buy ele 50 00 
EO ny ae a eal OR Wi ME ee an ay 50 00 
MMV ACO. BA ke lia eis aes Bele ie dn eel ee RN as 50 00 
RNA gts PU tina's Gla e see oo de aamegeyee gees 50 00 
IS COTA ie Wc ros bas moa cn leithdlne ale amicus pia ala ele 50 00 
Berar ristol (one-half year)... .. 6... ea be wegen teens 25 00 
Miss L. A. Fawcett (5 Oe HUD MEN Crea Bi yy cy Ai St oY ay 25 00 
- Miss G. IT. Guerin PO tr ete BN Nn a, Seteis NUCts eae) Aa ae ee 26 00 
Miss L. Maw CMON Willa tends aan 83 (7, keeper baa are atts 25 00 
Miss E. M. McConnell do Bese eefak Sere eR ET ERS eh trate 25 00 
Miss L. M. Starrette LIGHT Hee tea: ois a, Win Re Le ede ad Ue OL ear ee 25 00 
Miss I. M. Stewart Ne: NSE) poh Re Ae MC ALPS Mea e als nen ete con Ft 25 00 
Mrs. M. Steward OTN BTS tei Salagae oo Oe REI ea a 26 00 


2. Maintenance :— ; 
City of Toronto Board of Education, for use of City Schools..............-.-- 
Examinations: 


teem 


hale: 


ets 


Paid to Examiners 


i 
Rie aieie! Ove, a).'s) Glare (allelw os sme 9 6: B\'s 6, 5 6 0 Soe (6) 8a Sia 6 8 8) OO Cie Se Be, Lk L a: o) 1S 


$15,000 00 
3,427 00 


$18,427 00 


pee ee 


$8,775 00 
$4,500 00 
965 00 
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Library : 
Proportion of Library appropriation expended for Faculty of Education 
PUTPOSES. 2 cginns Erase lus Sah plbe Pan eyed een ws se san amin eof oe ain 
Apparatus and supplies... 2... cece ec cee teeter ent ete nents er eee ene ee es 
Clerical assistance : 
Stenographer, etC.... 0... cece cee c cect ee teen eect eee e ec ent e se cere re ceees : 
Contingencies) (2.2). 1 sss G 8 si evttntone ae ois Sm eve, hier yes Reger ehrn gra iene 


To the above there requires to be added the Faculty’s share of the expenses of 
general administration, including salaries of administrative officers, main- 
tenance of building, library, gymnasium, telephones, examination sup- 
plies, diplomas, etc., estimated at......-...-. see eee eee cee eee renee ease 


Toronto, 2nd February, 1909. 


II.—QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY FACULTY OF EDUCATION. 


From JANuaRY Ist, 1908, To DecEMBER 31st, 1908. 
RECEIPTS. 

Ontario: Government: . Sai eis es ain ele Sie eaels Aree vere e enna lee Perales res ates 

eS a VTE PT Sis eae cl Wie et aca dels ca stots oun bg Mal ite levers Tet avin Soong cetyl @ nada Re ie huis (ele Eee 

Brrpplies ieee ele lis taiLks Ne ilaltady tava eusble e gevalauled ue ania Meret alette/ site| aL eo aan neta 

Over expended wien. Fis ae nue Hees tele crane yalell ere a shaduarcuersteretslb ue mit pias ie panera na 

EXPENDITURES 

Over expended Tast year iia ek eerie MUN RU as iene olerega ty idaalets nas Ve Meese pe vee ue 
Salaries : 

Dear Lavelliyey oy te eu ee bas cal ee Nanni wiatlea ys slaves |e ek pie Pathe l Nee se $2,500 00 

DreGO.TVeStevensorney wee bine el cea a Nahe RUN eh BRU quem ale teusages ee eee aee 1,800 00 

SR SCG Meee Lhe oa licens & ites Bln ra ie lates es ere & OMIA at ade ae eae 1,500 00 

FN: en 0) cc hc LR SM Poh ela LMA. ge ISI aa EA Trees ch Ae 50 00 

pS As AN SSN WSR eR MLE Me INIT a LNA ME RRS Sei ots 4 50 00 

a SS ee 

Board of Education\as per agreement. 2... ciie eh eee des wee ee eee 3,075 00 

Supplementing Salaries.............+-+.-22eeee ee 727 25 

Travelling Expenses, Dean Lave!l...........-.-.--- eee eee Meany ae 133 40 

Dr: O.- J ASteVeRSOUIe heb e 8s os broke ele etn 4 00 

Printing and Stationery, The Standard......... SHES GPal lathe eat cae eRaMadeaeNs 30 60 

The Jackson Pressun.. task ak hay ceria pe emu e ee 63 00 

John Smiths cee ce ow pw icee Musk acta eee aman 32 00 

Kirkpatrick Art Store awn e ih ek 60 aa ees 63 00 

Office Furniture and Equipment, Wm. Rau..............-++-.00s. Noe 2 64 

Mahood. Brosiiiiijc <5 ic & sorrete slots wlaetaes 5 70 

Site MOBS ELORs th sons Wiha sonata wn 28 14 

Library.” Mise le Saunders? iii. Oe eas wel ae eee cea bh cathe ter ee 

UN ED TOUICR. Boo Ree edi ee cH ps8 OS Gee flee Ghee ae Mtr eee a lol Ps tc ll feo elo Ot es Gata Rae ae 

Registrar’s Office, Typewriting account, stampS........-..... sees eee eee eee eee 

Telegraph and Telephone, etc., Bell Telephone Co................+-+- 6 538 

| Telegraph's aii. une eee ih sen aes ear 6 75 

b Sipsg 0} a MPR CenD RES otndey A Ep a 3 rh . 2 60 


Gro. Y. CHown, 
Kingston, 21st January, 1909. Registrar and Treasurer. 
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APPENDIX S—LIST OF CERTIFICATES ISSUED BY THE EDUCATION 


ae 


@ntclon, John Wilfred, M.A. 
Jennings. Edwin aw liam: IBSAS 
Morris, Arthur Whitman, M.A. 


Brown, George Allen, B.A. (Math- 

- ematics.) 

Berlanquet, 

a (Classics. ) 

Cantelon, John Wilfred, M.A. 
“Mathematics. ) 

Cooper, Alexander B., B.A. 

Fetterly, Hiram B. M. A. (Science. ) 

Flath-Lawlor, Mrs. Emma S., B.A. 

Gilchrist, Dugald Alex, B.A. (Eng- 
lish and History.) 

Hodgson, Joseph Emerson, B.A. 

(Science. ) 

Kenner, Henry Rowe H., B.A. 

(Classics.) 

McGarvin, Michael James, M.A. 
(Moderns and History.) 

Mitchener, dames |L:, Beau 


(Science. ) 


Hugh Smith, B.A. 


DEPARTMENT, 1908. 


, | I. Pustic ScHoot INSPECTORS. 


Saunders. William John, M.A. 
Smith, James Hanna, B.A. 


. os II. Hicu Scuoot PRINCIPALS AND SPECIALISTS. 


Morris, Arthur Whitman, M.A. 
(Classics. ) 

Morrison, Edward, B.A. (Science.) 

Newman, George Edmund, B.A. 
(English and History, French 
and German.) 

Pentland, George Ernest, M.A. 

Robertson, George D., B.A. (Art.) 

Smith, Annie Maria, B.A. 


Smith,. Thomas  Corlett, BA. 
(Science.) | 
Smellie, Robert, B.A. (Mathema- 

tics.) 


Trench, William Wycliffe Anson, 
B.A. (Classies.) 

Tapscott, ‘Harry: : ‘Byron, (Mis: 
(French and German.) 

Thompson, Margaret Jane, B.A. 
(French and German.) 


Wilson, William James, B.A. 


III. Hicu ScHoot ASSISTANTS AND SPECIALISTS. 


Allen, Mabel Elizabeth, B.A. 

Broughton, Clara Elizabeth. 

Brown, Harry Wilson. 

Beaman, Grace Evelyn. 

Baker, Sarah Jane. 

Birchard, Alex. Fraser, (Commer- 
cial. ) 

Bissonnette, Thomas Hume. 

Bell, George Brown. 

Gonningham, Evangeline G., B.A. 

Cummer, Elvina May. 

Clayton, Vivian E. 

Cameron, Archibald Rose, B.A. 
(Classics. ) 

Calhoun, Alexander, M.A: (Class- 


ics. ) 
Cameron, John H. 
Clark, Ira E. 
Campbell, Stella Kate. 


“Be 
ee 2 
a 


Dearness, Jean, B.A. 

Edwards, Mabel Cordelia. 

Eagle, David Melville. 

Filshie, Marion W., B.A. 

Fuller, Royden John. 

Freeman, Maret. Garnette. 

Grose, Annie R. 

Gibson, Hthel, B.A. (Moderns and 
History.) 

Grange, Helen Aldworth, B.A. 

Grove, Wilmot George, B.A. (Math- 
ematics.) 

Healy, Rose (Asc. big 

Kidd, William Livingstone. 

Keogh, Lucius Richard. 

Loucks, Horatio. 

Lawr, Waldon. 

McCollum, A. Laura. 

McEachran, Mary, B.A. 
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MacAllister, Annie Gertrude. 

Macdougall, Isabella Josephine, 
B.A. (English and History, 
French and German.) 

May, Annie, B.A. Classics.) . 

Milne Thomas Fred. (Commercial.) 

Morden Frances Dagmar B.A. 

Marlin Lewis A. 

Nelson, Albert E. 

Osgoode, Joseph A., B.A. (Classics.) 

Pierce, Ada E., B.A. 

Pringle, Emily Gertrude, B.A. 
(Classics. ) 

Peregrine, H. May. 

Ricker, Harry E. 

Reid, Edith Lilly. 

Russell, Fanny Josephine. 


ITV. PERMANENT FIRST CLASS CERTIFICATES, 


Alford, Ethel, M.A. 
Annan, Minnie M. 
Anderson, Nellie Louise. 
Burgess, Clarence E. 
Blake, Richard John. 
Brown, Beatrice Maud. 
Bates. Annie Elizabeth. 
Bell, George Brown. 
Card, Annie. 
Caesar, Katharine. 
Campbell, Mae Agnes. 
Cragg, Estella Rose. 
Casselman, Fred Clayton. 
Chidley, Elizabeth. 
Conway, Irene. 
Coombes, Frederick E., B.A. 
Crawforth, Bertha A. 
Crealy, Ethel. 
Carter, Chetwynd S. 
Cook, Annie E. 
Cole, Rebecca Maude Mary. 
Caverhill, Elsie M. 
Carbert, Robert H. 
Campbell, M. Gertrude. 
Coulter, Eva Myrtle. 
Caulfield, May Kate. 
Dodds, Albert Edward Cecil. 
Dobbyn, Lulu C. 
Doupe, H. Alvan. 
Dwyer, Mame. 
Dunwoodie, Norma. 
Dougherty, Annie C. 
Dunwoodie, Annie. 


~Elhott, Henry E., B.A. 


“Hare, Ethel. 


Mason, Arthur Ambrose. 


erns and History.) 7 
Steele, Flora Elizabeth, B. A (iol | 
erms and History.) . | 
Seery, Winifred. 
Thomson, Olive M. 
Thackeray, Barton Earl, B.A. 
Urquhart, May MacDonald, B.A. | 
Workman, James George, B. — | 
(Mathematics. ) | 
Williams, Mary Isabel, B.A. (Modi 
-erns and History.) * 
White, Minerva Margaret. | 
Werdeor Annie, B.A. (Mathemal + | 
tics.) a 
Zavitz, Arthur S. 


Durnin, Letitia Edith. 
Ebert, Pearl. 

Edwards, John J., B.A. 
Ellis, Mima Alexandra. 
Eastcott, Andrew E. 
Edge, Amy Isabella.. 


Ewers, Chas. Franklin. 
English, John W. 

Fyle, Rebecca, Catherine. * 
Ferguson, Thomas Koderick, M.A. 
Foster, William Edwin. ra 
Firby, Mrs. Emma E. 
Fleming, Roy Franklin. 
Flock, Nellie F. 

Fraser, Lizzie May. 

Fydell, Melvin R. 
Fydell, Wesley Asbury. 
Freeman, Margaret Garnet. 
Gurney, Bertha Mabel. 
Gregory, Lila. 


Hofferd, George William. 
Halliday, J. Maude. 
Harwood, Wm. Hy. 
Hughes, Edith Annabel. 
Katzenmeyer, Garnet John. 
Lawrence, Lizzie Scott. 
Leddy, John J., B.A. 
Lloyd, Alex, Everton. 
Martin, Kathleen E. 

May, Humphrey Phillip, M.A. 
Martin, Hazel. 
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fathieson, Elsie. _ ’ 
[eadows, Persie C. 


Vington, Beatrice. 
| farshall, Marcella Teresa. 


Vattress, Eva Watson. 
Callaghan, Mila. 
’Sullivan, Bertille M. 
‘Palmer, Ethel. 
Patterson, Edith. 
ee Maud L. 
‘Philp, L. Madeline. 
‘Pickering, John Robert. 
‘Pyke, Alfred J., B.A. 
Payne, Pearl E. 


“Ate 
ae 


‘Anderson, Kate F. 

Ashton, Elsie May. 

Allen, Jean. 

Bernstrong, Sara Eva. 
Atkinson, Grace Ida. 
‘Auckland, Nellie. (Honours.) 
Aylesworth, Eva. 
Agnew, May Louise. 


Aitchison, Maria Frances. (Hon- 

nt PeOUTS .') 

Alexander, Helen Frances. (Hon- 
ours.) 


Alexander, Nina Mae. 

Allcock, Jessie Arletta. (Honours.). 
Allison, Annie Adams. 
Armour, George E. 

Belfrv. J. Earlby. 

Bain, Mary. 

Baines, Annie M. 

Blue, Annie May. 

Bouck, Florence May. 

Bowen, Lillian J. (Honours.) 
‘Braithwaite, Lillian. (Honours.) 
Brown, Ida. 

Brown, Lottie L. 


m8 
4 
4 gets 


Potter, Dolly. 

Ronan, Frances Teresa. 
Shaver, Charles A., B.A. 
Shaw, CE B. 

Scanlon, Mary Greenfield. 
Sine lair Maude F. 
Smith, Clayton R. 

Smith, James M. 
Sturgeon, Sadie A. 
Schumacher, Afra Rosina. 
Switzer, Josephine. 
Tracey, William Richard. 
Templeton, Marian Lilian. 
Thomlinson, Elizabeth. 
Thorpe, Ethel M. 
Tupper, Bertha A. 
Watson, Myrtle Agnes. 
Walks, Bertram. 
Willison, Nils. 

Warren, Winifred. 
White, Edith M. 
Winnett, Violet E., B.A. 
Whyte, Minnie A. 
Young, Madeline Claire. 
Yenney, Henry Alfred. 


e V. PERMANENT SECOND CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Brown, Margaret E. 
Brown, Rachel M. 
Buchanan, Catherine. 
Buchanan, Flora. 
Bartlett, Kate. 
Bennett, Mary T. 
Blackwood, Jennie. 
Boyd, Pearl C. 
Bredin, Ethel I. 
Burroughs, Ella. 
Barber, Anna Maria. 
Barber, Anna Victoria. (Honours.) 
Baskin, Katie. 

Beeman, Mary. 

Bell, Fveretta Gertrude. (Honours.) 
Bell, George Ernest. (Honours.) 
Black, Mary Maude. 

Pleir, Annie Eleanor, (Honours.) 
Bolton, Alice Eloise. : 
Boulton, Beatrice Bedelia. 
Boulton, Jose. 

Buchanan, Elma. 

Burnham. Nona. 

Byers, Olive. 

Campbell, Frederick J. H. 


(Honours.) 


/ 
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Campbell, Edna. 

Campbell, Margaret. 

Cartier, Agnes. 

Cleugh, Nellie. 

Colhoun, Mary. (Honours.) 

Cooper, Dorothy EH. 

Corcoran, Ella. (Honours.) 

Coulson, Margaret. 

Cusler, Violet Luella. 

Cadwell, Mirtie. 

Caldwell, Egbert C. 

Campbell, Gertrude C. 

Carroll, Alice. 

Carson, Isabel. 

Cassidy, Alice. 

Clarke, Hattie. 

Curtin, Katie. 

Cairns, Mrs. Carrie. 

Cardno, Jeane. (Honours.) 

Chambers, Minnie Teresa. 

Cleland, Lulu. 

Cook, Mary Tudhope. 

Coyle, Adeline. 

Crawford, Grace Katharine. 

Culp, Mze Sarah Marguerite. 

Cunningham, Edwyn Daniel. (Hon- 
ours.) 

Dalton, Dora May. 

Davies, Alice Louise. 

Dowson, Marg’t. Gertrude. 

Drummond, Lolo Minna. 

Duncanson, Martha J. 

Decker, Harriet. 

Doherty, Margaret. (Honours.) 

Donaldson, Amanda. (Honours.) 

Dourley, Alice. 

Dowdall, Evelyn T. 

Draper, Annie M. 

briscoll, Nina. 

Davidson, Mary Calder. 

Deyell, Margery Luella. 

Dolson, Mabel Isabella. (Honours.) 

Donaghy, Mabel. (Honours.) 

Doolittle, Roberta Havergal. (Hon- 
ours.) 

Downing, Shelta Edna. 

Doyle, Annie. 

Draper, Bertha. 

Duff, Katie Belle. 

Elliot, Alice M. 

Emmett, Zylpha. 

Ewing, Winnifred. (Honours.) 

Earle, Vera I. (Honours.) 

Eberhardt, Mary Agnes. 


~ Gooding, Rhea May. 


Elliott, Jean Grace. 
Evans, Annie Matilda. 
Flewellyn, Beatrice. 


Ferguson, Barbara. 
Finlay, Maggie A. 
Forbes, Maggie. (Honours.) 
Fry, Blake E. (Honours.) 
Ferrier, Addie. 
File, Margaret. 
Filson, Fleda. 
Fitzmaurice, Teresa. a | 
Field, Georgina Winifred. (Hon-— 
ours.) i 
Fisher, Marjorie. 
Parser. Cassie Millie. a 
Foster, Mildred May. (Honours.) a 
I'reeborn, Sarah Jean. + 
Farry, Mary Agnes. 
Gaetzmeyer, Prakeder Marie. 
Garrett, George. 
Garrett, Mark. ie 
Gilbert, Mabel Maud. (Honours.) _ 
Graham, Annie M. tc 
Graham, Jessie Lizzie. 
Gardiner, Effie. 
Gilbert, Percy. 
Graham, Florence. 
Galvin, Margaret Garoldine. 
Gilmore, Mrs. Maggie. 
Guinn, Laura Ethel. 


Hamilton, Annie. 

Heller, Georgina A. 

Hillis, Flewellyn Clayton. 
Hodgins, Mildred. 

Hogg, Edna Gertrude. 
Hunter, Mary Maud. 

Hyde, Catherine’ I. 

Haines, Margaret. 

Hawkins, Susie. 

Hay, Mabel E. (Honours.) 
Hadcock, Ruth. (Honours.) 
Halliday, Margaret Jane. 
Hamilton, Katherine Ada. 
Harrison, Hazel Alma. 
Hayes, Myrtle Maggie. 
Heacock, Mabel Louise. 
Hillborn, Adeline. (Honours.) 
Hope, Vida Ellen. 

Hopper, Ella Mary. F 
Hughes, Beryl Esther. (Honours.) — 
Huseon, Mdith Maud. (Honours.) 
Hill, Ruby Mae. 


son, Mabel R. 

Janes, Gertrude M. 

Johnston, Mary. 

Jermyn, Olive Beryl. 

Jewell, Meta Mary. (Honours.) 
Johnston, Lizzie. (Honours.) 


Johnston, Jean Lyttle. 

Kelly, Lillian. (Honours.) 

Kennedy, Florence C. 

Kindree, Ada. 

_Kines, Beatrice. (Honours. ) 

‘Kuchner, Elsie. 

Kenney, Minnie. 

Kyle, Annie M. (Honours.) 

Kelly, Ora Belle. 

Kidd, Evelyn Mary. 

: Lattey, D. B. 

Langford, Gwendolyn. 

Lawton, Hetty. 

Lethbridge, Sadie J. (Honours.) 

Love, Mary C. 

Lane, Lena. 

-Larmour, Laura B. 

Lackner, Evelyn Amanda. 

ours.) 

Langan, Agnes May. (Honours.) 
Lannon, Teresa Mildred. 

| Lehman, Ethel Maud. (Honours.) 
‘Lobb, Bessie Barrie. 

Loney, (Mrs.) Jean. 

Lounsbury, Grace Evelyn. 

Lundy, Lottie M. 

Miller, Mrs. Harriet B. 

Meehan, May. (Honours.) 
Moorehouse, Lily M. (Honours.) 

_ Mossip, Ethel. 

Marselis, Mary M. 

Mikel, Geo. Ridley. (Honours.) 
Malcolm, Helen Sadie. 
Marion, Jennie. 

Marshall, Irene Myrtle. 
Marshall, Laura Gertrude. 
ours.) 

Moore, Jennie Kuphemia. 

Morris, Olive. 
‘Morrison, Margaret. 
Morrison, Myrtle May. 
Morrow, Elizabeth Anne. 
Moyer, Lillian Beatrice. 
Murday, Sarah Eva. 
Moffitt, Laura M. 
Macdonell, Marion Inglis. 

MacLean, Louise. 


(Hon- 


(Hon- 


= 
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Johnston, John B., M.A. 


McArdle, Sadie. 
McAlpine, Mary. (Honours.) 
McAuley, Tena. 
MacCharles, Margaret. 
McCombs, Annie. 
McConnell, Alma. 
McCracken, Sarah. 
McCreary, Minnie. . 
McDonald, Russell. 
McDougall, Isabella. 
McEachran, Jemima. 
McGrade, Rose Ella. 
McGuire, Mary L. 
McInnis, Georgina. 
McKee, Alice Maud. 
McKellar, Mary A. 
MacKenzie, Marian. 
McKillop, Tena. 
McLean, Jessie Agnes. 
McLeish, Rose 8. 
McLennan, Libbie J. 
McMaster, Mabel E. 
McMillan, Elizabeth G. 
McMurray, Annie HE. 


McRitchie, Jennie. (Honours.) 


McTavish, Jessie. 
McGregor, Sara. - 
McMahon, Zita R. 
MacArthur, Alice Maude. 
Mackie Rachel Gile. 
McAuslan, Vina. 


McCallum, Mary Sterling. 


McCausland, Violet. (Honours.) 
McColl, Katie Carmichael. 
McCutcheon, Ethel Beatrice. 
McDonald, Alberta, Annie. 
McGarvah, Grace Edna. (Honours.) 
McIlmoy!, Mabel. (Honours.) 
McInnes, Margaret. (Honours.) 
McKerroll, Belle Annice. 
McKinley, Myrtle. 

McLaren, Frances Sarah. 
McLeod, Christena. 

McLeod, Bessie Campbell. 
McPherson, Jessie Dermid. 
McQueen, Charlotte Eleanor. 
McCaffrey, May. 

Nichol, Gretta. 

Nokes, Estelle. 

Neilson, Florence Sheila. 
Nicholls, Lila Irene. 

Nickell, Minnie Elizabeth. 
Nicklin, Edith Minerva. (Honours.) 
Norman, Myrtle Jean. (Honours.) 
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Orchard, Laura. 

O’Brien, Margaret Teresa. 
Oliphant, Selena Colclough. 
Orton, May. 

O’Donnell, Maggie B. 
Pelling, Laura M. 

Palmer, Carrie S. (Honours.) 
Pinkerton, May Zella. 
Pyke, Eva M. 

Parks, Mary. (Honours.) 
Patillo, Lillie. (Honours.) 
Pengelly, Laura Alvena. 
Pollard, Minnie Elizabeth. 
Pollock, Clara Annetta. 
Prior, Nae Laurie. 


Burda, Martha Levina Winifred. 


(Honours. ) 
Purdy, Annie Theresa. 
Quigley, Ila. 
Rolston, Gertrude. 
Rush, Carrie Slode. 
Robson, Ina H. 
Rea, Alice Houston. (Honours.) 
Robertson, Lillian P. (Honours.) 
Rocque, Marie Louise. 
Ross, Berta. (Honours.) 
Rourke, Lucy Mae. 
Ryan, Violet A. 
Rylands, Euphemia. 
Redburn, Myrtle Lavilla. 
Reed, Caroline Beatrice. 
Richardson, Bella. 
Richardson, Jennie. 
Robertson, Helen. 
Robertson, Louetta Zilpha. 
Rogers, Hattie. 
Rudd, Mary Ann. 
Russell, Edith Josephine. 
Russell, Rachel. 
Rvnard, Julius Wesley. 
Redmond, Teresa. 
Ross, Gertrude. 
Robb, Susie Helena. 
Saywell, Claire. (Honours.) 
Schlichter, Jas. E. (Honours.) 
Schnekenburger, Mary. 
Scidmore, Irene. 
Scott, Eula I. 
Scott, Janet. — 
Smith, Jeannie D. 
Smith, May. 
Soul, Nellie J. 
Sutton, Laura B. 


Sarles, Lillie G. (Honours.) ~ 


Warwick, Ilda’ May. 


Shannon, Belle. (Honours.) = j 
Shorey, Eva. > ae 
Simmons, Frances. 
Smith, Addie F. 
Smith, Ellis. | 
Smyth, Margaret. Fe 
Squair, Mary Clara. (Honcare: ). ae 
Steele, Mamie. 7 
Stewart, Edna. 
Seburn, Mary Aseneath. 
Semple, Grace Emma. 
Semple, Margaret. 
Short, Lizzie Ethel. 
Smith, Hattie Hazelwood. 
Smith, Margaret Elizabeth. 
Smith, Edith Victoria. 
Steele, Libbie. 
Steven, Lulu Grace. 
Stubbs, John Henry. 
Sutton, Ethel Louise. 
Sutton, Mabel Florence. 
Taylor,, Edith M. 
Thoms, Hilda E. 
Thornton, Ellen J. 
Trout, Eleanor A. 
Taylor, Eva Lillian. 
Taylor, Sara. (Honours.) 
Thompson, Harriet Zella. - 
Thomson, Margaret Flora. (Hon-- 
ours.) b 
Treadgold, Carey Etta. 7 
Turner; Alberta Elmira. (Honours. i. 
Thompson, Ethel May. a 
Walker, Nettie. (Honours.) - 
Walker, Sarah. (Honours.) . 
Ward, Susie E. (Honours.) » 
Wand, Cora Ethel. 
Whellihan, Emma. (Honours.) 
Wickwire, Annie. 
Wilson, Beatrice J. (Honours.) 
Wilson, Bertha. 
Wallis, Edith C. 
Watts, Harriet Eva. 
Wagg, Ethel May. 
Wallace, Lorraine. (Honours.) . 
Welstead, Agnes Ironside. (Hon- 
ours.). 53 
Welstead, Georgiana Augusta. 
Whittaker, Mary Irene Harold. 
Wilson, Beth Kerr. (Honours.) 
Wiltse, Maud Elaine. 
Wright, Myrtle Lorine. (Honoueea 
Wynn, Myra Pearl. (Honours.) ~ 
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- Aitkin, Phyllis Steele. (Honours. ) 
lexander, Edna Isobel. (Honours.) 
aulands, Dorothy Garnett. (Hon- 
! ours. ) 

- Baker, Jessie Catherine. 

Blackburn, Amy L. 

ampbell, Grace K. 

arson, Flora, (Honours.) 

wan, Edythe. 

agleson, Gertrude Maynard. 

arle, Olive. | 

ans, Hazel Irene. 

rguson, Mabel. 

emming, Ruth. 

nt, Jean Ruth. (Honours.) 
agne, May. (Honours.) 


Allan, Irene Isobel. 

aird, Kate. 

earman, Katherine Fenton. 
~ Bligh, Arabella. 

Clowes, Mary Helen. 

Doak, Jennie. (Specialist.) 
Gibbard, Florence Violetta. 


Young, Mabel. 


Zavitz, Annie. 


VI. KINDERGARTEN DIRECTORS. 


Harvey, Anna Victoria. (Honours.) 
Hoig, Muriel Mary. 

Keyes, Annie Bertha. 

Lester, Adda F, M. 

McLachlan, Grace. 

Martin, Muriel Amy. 

Miller, Mary Belle. 

Mingay, Lorna Gertrude. 
Pennock, Marjorie. (Honours.) 
Reynolds, Ethel. 

Richardson, Austie G. 

Rogers, Edna Isabella. 

Turley, Ethel. (Honours.) 

Watson, Charlotte. 

Wells, Gertrude Maud. 

Woods, Marjorie Hope. (Honours.) 


VII. CERTIFICATES IN HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 


Kent, Minnie Myrtle. 
McDonald, Maud Sara. 
McKee, Mildred Roseborough. 
Robertson, Eleanor. 

Shepherd, Mossie B. 

Smyth, Christina L, 
Vaughan, Kathleen Cruise. 


VIII. CERTIFICATE IN MANUAL TRAINING. 


Wilkinson, James H. (Specialist.) 
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_X. PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATES ISSUED 1908. 
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Number of permanent III. Class certificates :—48. 
- Number of expired III. Class certificates extended to June 30th, 1909, under terms of 
Departmental Regulations, cir. 26, Aug., 1908, and cir. No. 1, Nov. 28, 1907 :—520. 
(a) Issued under authority of Departmental Regulations, circular, Jan. 27, 1908. 
_ (0) Including graduates of the English-French Training School at Ottawa, also teachers 
who passed the Model School Examination prior to 1908, but who for various reasons did not 
receive certificates at the time. 
(ce) Not reported. 
_ (d) Issued under authority of Section 23 (10a) of the Department of Education Act. 
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. OF EXAMINERS; LISTS OF ASSOCIATE EXAMINERS, AND 
HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS AND ASSISTANTS. 


I. MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL. 


John Seath, LL.D., Superintendent of Education for Ontario, Toronto. 
Rev. R. A. Falconer, LL.D., President, University of Toronto. pI 
Maurice Hutton, LL.D., Principal, University College, Toronto. - 
Rev. N. Burwash, LL.D., President, Victoria College, Toronto. = 
Rev. T. C. S. Macklem, LL.D., Provost, Trinity College, Toronto. 

A. P. Knight, M.A., M.D., Queen’s University, Kingston. E 4 
A. C. McKay, M.A., LL.D., Chancellor, McMaster University, Toronto. _ 
Rev. W. J. Murphy, Rector, Ottawa Universitv, Ottawa. 3 
N. C. James, Ph.D., Provost, Western University, London. 

Thos. A. Kirkconnell, B.A., Principal, Collegiate Institute, Lindsay. 
Stephen Martin, B.A., Principal, Collegiate Institute, St. Mary’s. 
Harriette Johnston, Public School Teacher, Toronto. 

Alex. Austin Jordan, Principal, Central School, Kingston. 

J. W. Plewes, Principal, Public School, Chatham. 

Thos. Agnew Reid, Principal, Public School, Owen Sound. 

John J. Rogers, Principal, Separate School, Lindsay. 

Wm. I. Chisholm, M.A., Inspector, Public Schools, Kincardine. 

Rev. W. H. G. Colles, Inspector, Public Schools, Chatham. 

J. Ball Dow, School Trustee, Whitby. 

John H. Laughton, School Trustee, Parkhill. 


II. Boarp or EXAMINERS, 1909. 
University Matriculation. 


W. J. Alexander, Ph.D., University College, Toronto. 
_ Macdonald, J. F., M.A., Queen’s University, Kingston. 
_ Kylie, E. J., M.A., University of Toronto. 

DeLury, A. T., M.A., University of Toronto. 

W. Findlay, Ph.D., McMaster University, Toronto. 
Patterson, W. J., Western University, London. 
Chant, C. A., Ph.D., University of Toronto. 

Smith, R. W., Ph.D., McMaster University, Toronto. 
Walker, W. O., M.A., Queen’s University, Kingston. 
Carruthers, A., M.A., University College, Toronto. 
Mitchell, G. W., M.A., Queen’s University, Kingston. 
Dales, J. N., M.A., McMaster University, Toronto. 
Cameron, J. H., M.A., University College, Toronto. 
Horning, L. E., Ph.D., Victoria College, Toronto. 
Owen, E. T., M.A., Trinity College, Toronto. 


III. AssocraTeE ExaMIners, 1908. 
Entrance to Model Schools. 
Tictation : ; Titerature : 


Beatty, Robert. Dunsmore, T. 
Cameron, C. 
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Geography : 
i. Miller, GuA: 
Bookkeeping : 

| Cameron, J. H. 
Art : 
ia@eranton, ©. 
‘Science : 
MeeAllan, ‘T. 
Grammar: 


Magee, J. A. 


L 
Ae 


=, 


Arithmetic : 
mkelly, H. H. 
 Wethey, E. J. 
Grammar: 
mm Phillips, W. A. 
_ Morrison, S. A. 
ey: 
_ Ewing, W. C. 
Brunt, Robt. A. 
Aistory : 
 MeVicar, A. 
+ May, Annie. 
Ferguson, G. A. 
Keillor, James. 
Stewart, Etta M. 
Guest, Emily J. 
@romith, J.C. 
_ Stoddard, R. 
~ Mitchell, Jessie. 
Ingall, E. E. 
i Lingwood, F. H. 
® Kenner, H. R. H. 
a Beyericon. S.A. 
Literature : 
Dickson, J. E. 
Martyn, H. G. 
Bmkeele, J. A. 
Cameron, A. W. 
- McGarvin, M. J. 
Watson, FE. 


- MacPherson, W. E. 


~ Reid, Robt. 
‘Gilchrist, D. <A. 
Henry, Edith M. 
Liddy, W. R. 


Bald, W. F. 
Bell, W. N. 
Geometry: 


Packham, J. H. 
Z Hobbs, Thos. 


Composition : 
Bernath, A. C. 
Cameron, C. 

History : 

Bell, Winnifred. 

Arithmetic: 
Froats, James. 

Geometry : 
Leighton, R. H. 

Algebra: 

Merritt, A. A. 


Entrance to Normal Schools. 


Andrews, David. 
Rutherford, Wm. H. 
Taylor, Wilson. 


Minns, J. HE. 
Hedlev, W. P. 
McNab. G. G. 
Bilis, W. RR: 
Campbell, A. L. 
Nelson, J. 
Physics : 
Gavin ihe 
Saunders, Charlotte. 
Madara ay 


Conn. Henry. 
Langford, T. E. 

re) Bigg. WY M. 
Simpson, HK. EK. 
Jackman, D. S. 
Boyd, Annie, A. 
Carpenter, W. G. 
Brunt, Robt. A. 
Wood F. H. 

Latin: 

Baton, oT 
Anderson, W. G. 
Morrow, J. D. 
Gundrv, Helen M. 
Howell, W. B. L. 
Bellamy, W. 
Mooney) (Wa?) 
Kirkwood, Flo. E. 


Williaa he 
Mills./h: VA. 
Mackay, D. 
Dundas, A. A. 
Chemistry : 
Dent, Wee Ay 


Smith, Thos. C. 
Mackay, Donald A. 
Robertson, Geo. A. 
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Chemistry—continued : 


Anderson, F. C. Sealey, Ethel M. 
Ayres, Marion H. Bell, F. H. 
Hodgson, J. E. VanEvery, J. F. 
Spiers, J. A. Park, EEG: 
McEachern, N. Algebra: 

Ewing, W. C. Crawtard,e Jd 30: 
Girdwood, A. P. Spring, W. L. 
Composition : Davidson, Hugh. 

Paterson, D. S. Shaw, Robt. 
Somerville, T. C. Wightman, R. 
Sexsmith, W. M. Wilson, W. A. 
Evans, W. E. Jardine, W. W. 
Entrance to Faculty of Education. 
History : Science : 
Carscadden, T. Turner ri) (Bs 
Elmslie, Wallace. ; Smith, R. W. 
Ross, Ralph. | McGuire, Jas. F. 
Fitzgerald, Eliza. Anderson, G. R. 
McVicar, A. Staples, L. E. 
English : Stivanee At 
evan io Ma Nicol, W. 
Thompson, Margaret J. Classics : 
Field, J. M. Hodgson, Jno. E. 
Macdonald, G. L. Hardie, W. 
Christie, J. D. Treleaven, J. W. 
Charles, Henrietta. Ramsay, W. 
Mathematics : Logan, W. M. 
Crassweller, C. L. Sliter, E. O. 
Harstone, J. C. French and German : 
Birchard, I. J. McKim, W. A. 
Thompson, R. A. Bunnell, Effie. 
Norris)’ JL. 7 ; Willson, Alice. 


Patterson, R. A. MacLean, A. E. 
Forsyth, D. 


Pass Matriculation. 


Classics : French and German: 
Briden, W. Galbraith, W. J. 
McKinley, J. M. Williams, Walter H. 
Trench, W. W. A. Clark, M. S. 
Macdonald, R. A. F. Odlum, Eleanor. 
Cameron, A. R. Ewing, Florence. 
Cook, J. A. : Gibson, Ethel. . 
Morris, A. W. Pilkey Je? id: 
Pringle, Gertrude. Teskey, Catherine. 
Langford, A. L. Mairs, Edith. 
Campbell, G. L. Steele, Flora E. 
Chubb, Ethel L. Morrish, Winnifred. 
Haviland, H. -J. 7 Irwin, H. W. 


Roberts, T. H. Dearness, Jean. 


TTP TD 


ad ain Bred 


idlay, Ava 
ge. Mabel. 


| pe E. Mabel. 
ig Baird, Mabel. 


aie on L. 


Neher ate 
ebbsraiot 


Amine 
Girdwood, A. P. 
Wood, F. H. 

Physics : 


Wilitamssleon, 
Seratch, Linnie. 
Fetterley, Ee 
Chemistry : 
Graham, R. R. 
- Forrest, Wm. 
Mitchener, J. L. 
laterature : 
Coombs, A. E. 
Reed, G. H. 
Drethours (3. oH: 
Shields, A. M. 
Story, Selina G. 
Composition : 
Jennings, E. W. 
Archer, Mary. 
Amos, Flora. 
MacLachlan, Catherine. 
Grammar : 
Keefe, R. D. 
Dickey, Miss A. M. 
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APPENDIX U.—REPORT OF THE INSPECTOR OF TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION, 


Hon. R. A. Pyne, M.D., M.P.P., LL.D., 
Minister of Education, 
Education Department, Toronto. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit herewith my eighth annual report 
on Technical Education, including Manual Training, Household Science, 
and Art Instruction as carried on in the schools of Ontario during the year 
ending 3lst December, 1908. 

In my last report a new departure was made, to some extent, in having 
it very fully illustrated, in order to give a more vivid idea, than is possible 
in words only, of the work being done in the various centres in different parts 
of the Province. 

The wisdom of the course adopted, though entailing a vast amount of 
labour, has been entirely justified by the results. The illustrations there 
given have been largely used to stimulate interest, to arouse the inventive 
faculty, to give the students a broader outlook of the meaning of the work, 
-and to lessen to some extent the conceit of those schools and teachers who 
-are inclined to look upon their own particular forms as the best and only 
work of its kind worth doing. | 

Local pride has also been aroused and the interest of the parent and 
taxpayer stimulated. Even in places where Manual Training and House- 
hold Science have been in operation for several years there are still to be 

found many people who are ignorant of the kind of work being done, 
and even some who are totally unaware that these subjects are taught in 
their schools. 

Applications for copies have been received not only from every part 
of the Dominion but from many foreign countries. Many journals have 
noticed it favourably and requests for the loan of various illustrations con- 
tained therein, to illustrate magazine ‘and newspaper articles, have been 
more numerous than could be complied with. The Grand Trunk Railway 
Company is using some of the illustrations for the purpose of advertising 
the attractions and educational advantages offered by this Province. 

A specimen is appended of one of the newspaper articles called forth. 
The Evening Journal of St. Thomas writes : — 


“A Report Every TEACHER SHOULD HAVE. 


“A report has just been issued by the Ontario Department of Education 
which contains a vast amount of information of value to school teachers, 
parents and everybody interested in the progress of education in the Province. 

“Tt is the annual report of Albert H. Leake, inspector of technical 
education, and comprises 250 pages, including a large number of excellent 
illustrations. Among the latter is a full page illustration of the manual 
training class room at the Wellington street school here. Interiors of other 
manual training and household science class rooms are shown, also numerous 
pictures of exhibits of work in Ontario. The report is further enhanced in 
value by the illustrations of technical school work in England and Australia. 

“As to manual training the inspector says that the value of the equip- 
ment installed in the various centres in Ontario is over $22,000. and the 
number of boys receiving weekly instruction is approximately 10,000. 
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“The report deals at considerable length with the three main difficulties, 
(1) inability of the teachers to deal with the subjects; (2) absence of definite 
courses and suitable text books; (3) disinclination of school boards to provide 
necessary material and equipment. It also covers very comprehensively 
the objects of the work and the best methods by which those objects may be 
attained. 

“The report is printed on good paper and the fine illustrations alone are 
a speaking object lesson.’’ 


a aane Tl ee eee eens 
Balloon Man. Freehand Paper Cutting. 


Manual Training centres are now equipped or being equipped as fol- 
lows: Bolton Street, Creighton Street, George Street, Glashan School, 
Cambridge Street, Slater Street, Cartier Street, Elgin Street, Rideau Street, 
First Avenue, Osgoode Street, Wellington Street, Percy Street, all (13) in 
Ottawa; Kingston, Brockville, Cobourg, Galt, Berlin, Woodstock, Essex, 
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Rittenhouse School; Normal Schools at London, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, 
Peterborough, Stratford; Hamilton Collegiate Institute, Wentworth Street, 
| Caroline Street, Art School, all (4) in Hamilton; Broadview Boys’ Institute, 
| Wellesley School, Givens Street, Queen Alexandra, Lansdowne School, 
| George Street, Dewson Street, all (7) in Toronto; Brantford Collegiate Insti- 


Freehand Paper Cutting. <A child’s illustration of the story of the Three Bears. 


tute, Brantford Public Schools, Stratford, St. Thomas, Cornwall, Ingersoll, 
Guelph Public Schools, Guelph Consolidated School, Macdonald Institute, 
Owen Sound and Peterborough Public Schools. 

The new centres opened during the year are Normal Schools at Hamilton 
and Stratford, Public Schools, Brantford; and on the opening of the schools 
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in January (1909) the Normal School at Peterborough, Public Schools, 
Peterborough, and the new building at Sault Ste. Marie will open with well- 
equipped centres. 

Four additional teachers have been appointed and centres at Alvinston 
and Renfrew have had to be closed owing to inability to secure properly 
qualified teachers. This difficulty which is growing acute will be dealt 
with later. 

Household Science centres are now established in the following schools: 
Wellesley, Parkdale, Queen Alexandra, Winchester, King Edward, Dewson, 
Broadview Boys’ Institute, Young Women’s Christian Guild, Technical 
School, all (9) in Toronto; Normal Schools in London, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Hamilton, Peterborough, Stratford; Collegiate Institute, Wentworth, King 


Castle in Clay. Modelled by Fourth Book History Class. 


Kdward, Caroline Street, all (4) in Hamilton; Kingston, Brockville, Berlin, 
Woodstock, Galt, Renfrew, Brantford, Stratford, Ingersoll, Guelph Public 
Schools, Guelph Consolidated School, Macdonald Institute, Lillian Massey 
School, Toronto, Albert College, Belleville, Alma College, St. Thomas, 
Peterborough Public Schools, and a number of private institutions and col- 
leges not under the jurisdiction of the Department. 

The magnificent gift of Mrs. Massey Treble to the University of an 
ideal building for carrying on Household Science work marks an era in its 
development :and offers an example worthy of the consideration of our 
wealthy men. 

There is not the same difficulty in securing properly qualified teachers 
in this subject as exists in the case of Manual Training, largely owing to 
the fact that before an individual can take the necessary course in order 
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to qualify as a Manual Training teacher he must have at least a second 
class Normal certificate, while the corresponding qualification for House- 
hold Science is Junior Leaving or Junior Matriculation. 

The outlook for both these subjects is extremely bright. As pointed 
out in the report for last year there were thirteen towns of a population of 
5,000 or over without Manual Training or Household Science. That number 
has now been reduced to ten and several of the ten will probably undertake 
the subjects in the near future, while several towns of less than that popa- 
lation are seriously considering the desirability and advisability of doing 
so. One small community discontinued Manual Training very largely owing 
to local conditions and personal friction. 

Of course opposition has not entirely ceased and it would probably not 
be a good thing if it had. In every body of twelve men there are sure to 
be two or three who for various reasons and from various motives, which 


Clay Modelling, Toronto Normal School, Mr. J. H. Wilkinson, Teacher. 


‘need not be here specified, oppose these subjects, but the fact remains and 
cannot be denied that in almost every place where they are properly taught 
the vast majority of parents and ratepayers are enthusiastically in favour 
of an education which while being intellectual is yet practical. This is well 
shown by the opening of additional centres in places where the work has 
been going on for some time, such as Ottawa, Hamilton, Toronto and Brant- 
ford, and the opening of evening and extra classes in places like Guelph, 
Brockville, Owen Sound, Galt, etc. 


ELEMENTARY HAND WoRK. 


It has been pointed out in previous years that if any effective training 
of an industrial or vocational character is to be given through the medium 
of our Public and High Schools the foundation will have to be laid very 
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low down in the school course—in fact in the Kindergarten. This is not 
the place to discuss various questions that have been raised with reference 
to the Kindergarten, such as (1) has it accomplished-all that is claimed for 
it? (2) have its methods become stereotyped and formal? or (3) has-it par- 
ticipated in the development and progress that has taken place in other 
fields of educational effort? Much could be said on both sides of these 
questions but it will suffice to say here that these very questions can be raised 
concerning almost every subject on the school curriculum. 

It is to be regretted that Kindergarten methods are not carried further 
in the school course. The usual procedure in the first and second books 
seems to be based on the assumption that directly a child leaves the Kinder- 
garten its whole nature changes, and in accordance with this assumption 


Clay Modelling, Toronto Normal School. 


an entirely different treatment is prescribed for it. The free expression of 
individuality, the spontaneous exhibition of childish delight, the educa- 
tional play, the song and the dance are all now discouraged and the Kinder- 
garten motto “Learning by doing’’ receives a new rendering and be7omes 
“Learning by being talked to.”’ 
Considering this change which is forced into the life of the child at 
about the age of seven years we are compelled to adopt one of two conclu- 
sions: either that Kindergarten methods are wrong, or that our sudden 
reversal of these methods, directly the child enters the ordinary school, is 
without warrant. 
Notwithstanding all the questions that have been raised with reference 
to Kindergarten methods it cannot be disputed that such training has distinct 
value, and that the training required at that period of a child’s life can be 
viven in no other way. The period of from four to seven years of age is the 
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Clay Modelling, Toronto Normal School. 
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period of most rapid brain growth, which modern psychologists tell us bears 
a close relation to mental growth. Hence it is the period in which the child 
is most plastic; hence most impressionable; it 1s a period important in habit 
forming. In the Kindergarten, the child should gain control of body, 
acquire skill, have his senses trained and become in consequence more alert. 
He is also placed in a democratic society in which each works for all, and 
all for each. He learns self-reliance and _ self-confidence, in short he is 
trained in social living. 

In the “Philistine’’ Walter Crane writes as follows:—‘‘The Kinder- 
garten is the most perfect all-round training school in the world. It trains, 
by wisely guided practice, the five senses in the receiving of correct 1m- 
pressions; and the ideas and forms thus taken in are at once expressed by both 
tongue and hand. Go into a good kindergarten and see the things of beauty 
made by infants there; creations of paper as expressions of impressions of 
form and colour and beauty entirely impossible to our manly and womanly 
‘all thumb fingers.’ The ideal kindergarten is an ideal school of complete 


Match Safes, Modelled in Clay, Toronto Normal School. 


impression and complete expression—an ideal school of civilization besides 
which our grade schools and our high schools are Hottentot Universities. 
Hand in hand should go the development of understanding and expression 
from birth onward, and this double training should not stop, as it does stop, 
at the first grade at the age of six. Why do we then stop the development 
of expression by the hand except in writing and a little drawing? That 1s, 
stop almost all expression and go to ‘walling up’ a so-called trained mind 
away from its environment by allowing the hand to grow up all thumbs 
when the child with the ‘trained mind’ must by this very hand work out, 
or not work out, the divine conceptions of his mind? I must confess this 1s 
inconceivable to me. 


eS 
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‘Between the kindergarten and the end of his grade school 
life, there should be no change of front, but the double _ corre- 
lative work of impression and expression should go on, hand in 
hand, a just proportion of thought and its expression both orally 
and manually. That amount of thought only should be given 
that can be properly expressed by its proper mode of expression; for when 
the child is grown up, his worth to himself and the world will be propor- 
tioned to his expression, while the excess of unexpressed proper thought will 
be dead matter to clog his brain and class him as a dyspeptic.’’ | 

The theory of the kindergarten, which recognizes the little child ‘as 
doer rather than a listener, includes the belief that his interest in doing 
should be made educative, and this principle should be carried from the 
kindergarten right through the grades. It is to be regretted that this is 


Paper and Cardboard Furniture, Toronto Public Schools, 
-Mr. W. L. Richardson, Superintendent. 


not more generally the case, but during the past year many more schools have 
taken up handwork in the primary grades, and now that students in our 
Normal Schools are being largely restricted to those elementary branches 
which can be taken up in any ordinary class room and do not require 
specially and elaborately equipped rooms the hope and outlook for the 
future is still brighter. 

In carrying on this work the mistakes generally made are as follows :— 


1. In planning the work, the desires of the teacher rather than the 
interests of the child are considered. 

2. An unreasonable amount of accuracy is required, and thus the child 
is discouraged. 


3. A series of objects are chosen which have Ferber relation to each 
other nor to the life interests of the child. 
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1. On examining various courses of study we find a great variety of 
objects projected for grades one to three. Some are based entirely on 
geometrical forms and type solids; others on articles of use and ornament 
about the house; others upon toys and play interests, and others where it 
is very difficult if not impossible to find on what they are based. 

Is it not possible to lay down a broad and general principle, so that we 
may have a standard of choice on which it will be fairly safe to rely. 

The subject is generally presented in such a way that the child is 
obliged to work from a teacher devised plan to the object itself, that is, the 
teacher originates the plan and presents it to the class, and each individual 
is expected to rigidly adhere to the plan presented. 

Most of the thinking required is done in the working out of the plan, 
so that the teacher is really the one who receives the training from the 
making of the object. When this method is adopted we often find plans that 


Studies in Transportation, Toronto Public Schools. 


are unintelligible to a trained eye, much less to the eye of a child. We can 
only see the object after a certain amount of cutting and folding has been 
done. The opposite of this would be the case if we took the object first and 
evolved the plan directly from it. The only work a child should be given in 
this connection is some project which he is capable of visualizing, or 
which has in some way or other entered into his life. We have no lack of 
choice. Many of the activities of real life have entered very closely into the 
life of the child. The objects mentioned should be so familiar that the very 
names of them call up their mental images which thus form an intelligent 
basis for the work. 

Teachers should not reject a project because they have passed 
the period when it meant much to them, but should make a stronger effort to 
look at it from the child’s view point, and realize how much it means to him. 
The most successful teachers of this work are those who have the happy 
faculty of becoming children again in spirit and in thought. We must con- 
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‘sider the child then as the first element in our scheme, not for the purpose 
of making the work interesting or amusing, but because it gives us a:satis- 
factory foundation for all future work. John Dewey puts this point, us 
only he can, as follows: 

“Prom the standpoint of the child, the great waste in the school room 
comes from his inability to utilize the experiences he gets outside the school 
in any complete and free way within the school itself; while, on the other 
hand, he is unable to apply in daily life what he is learning in school. 
This is the isolation of the school, the isolation from life. When the child 
gets into the school room he has to put out of his mind a large part of the 
ideas, interests and activities that predominate in his home and neighbour- 
hood. So the school, being unable to utilize this every day experience, sets 
painfully on another track, and by a variety of means to arouse in the child 
an interest in school studies.”’ ey 

2. In our conscious or unconscious recognition of the fact that many 
European nations excel our own in care and accuracy, we have insisted on 


Lamp Shades, ‘Toronto Normal School, Mr. J. H. Wilkinson, ‘Teacher. 


exactness in season and out of season. Even if we do succeed in getting a 
piece of work accurately constructed, that is not going to be a cure for all 
the problems of inaccuracy which are inherent in childhood. Accuracy 18 
not the keynote of manual training and particularly is this true of the ele- 
mentary handwork. On this rock of absolute accuracy many systems of 
manual training have split. Accuracy in early childhood is impossible and 
for this there are many reasons. Looked at from a physical standpoint we know 
that the large muscles develop. first and the smaller ones later in life. 
Where this is not the case development is. not natural. When we lay too 
much stress on small things we are tearing down rather than building up. 
The young eye cannot deal with fine measurements and the undeveloped 
hand can use neither the pencil nor the tool with the necessary skill. 
2Oe Es 
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Accuracy is also a mental attribute and requires a working combination 
of mind, hand, and eye. This three-fold development cannot be forced. It 
must be guided and cultivated, carefully, persistently and tactfully, and 
only in adult life, if then, will the development be complete. 

Great value results from the teacher’s efforts in training the child to 
be accurate in his handwork. He learns that more haste means less speed; 
that ‘‘near enough’’ is not sufficient and that careful thought and planning 
is necessary if good work is to be accomplished. Thus the elements of pains- 
taking and forethought are cultivated, and the habit of these, once achieved, 
is bound to exert an influence upon all his work. 

Let us plead for that rational degree of accuracy which may be reason- 
ably expected from the voung child. Those who have had to deal with 
children will understand what is meant. It is for teachers to educate the 
outside world so that when they look at the work of our children they may 


Cardboard Models, Toronto Normal School. 


see 1t through the eyes of the child. Inaccuracy in hand work is very 
evident. it is much more noticeable there than anywhere else in school 
and it must be pointed out. Children will see what is meant for they are 
dealing with tangible material. Let us be sparing in our criticisms remem- 
bering that accuracy is not a characteristic of childhood, and that too much 
emphasis will have an effect the direct opposite of that intended. 

3. The objects made should have some definite connection not only with 
the life of the child but they should also have some connection with each 
other, that is, they should be grouped around some common centre and 
naturally arise out of that centre and not be dragged in merely for the sake 
of making something. To make a box one week, a pin tray the next, and so 
on, is not to get the best out of this work. All should be related and help 


towards working out some definite plan. 
28a E. 
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Many such centres at once suggest themselves, such as shops, the 
school, transportation, the house, farmyard, garden, street cleaning, build- 
ing, fire department, postal service, circus, doll’s house, English, etc. 

This plan of centre grouping is being followed in many schools of the 
United States with considerable success and is well worthy of imitation. In 
this connection the art and constructive work can very well go together and 
thus life and purpose be given to both. As an illustration of what grouping 
around centres means and to show the large field for choice the plan offers, 
I append an extract from the New York syllabus of this subject : 


(a) TRANSPORTATION. 
Object Drawing. 


Push cart, wheelbarrow, express wagon, carriage, moving van, cab, automobile, 
row boat, canal boat, yacht, sail boat, ship, ferry boat. 
Drawing from pose and from animal forms. 


Constructive Work. 


Sticks, Splints, ete.—Push cart, wheelbarrow, sled, moving van, cart, engine, 
trolley car, row boat, canal boat, yacht, sail boat, ship, ete. 

Free Cutting or Tearing.—Objects mentioned above. Horse and wagon, etc. 

Paper, Paper and Splints or other material.—As above. 


Pictorial Drawing. 


How the market looks. 

What I saw on the street this morning. 
What I saw on a trolley ride. 
The elevated road. 

. Moving day. 

The street vender. 

How the river looks. 

What I saw from the ferry boat. 
. The boats I know about. 

. The wagons on the bridge. 

How the wharf looks. 


HOCDNDANRwWNH 
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(b) OccuPATIONS. 
Street Cleaning. 


Object Drawing.—Shovel, broom, water sprinkler, cart, horse, barrel, wheelbarrow. 

Drawing from pose or from animal forms. 

Constructive work.—(Sticks, splints, tablets, etc., or with paper, paper and splints 
ur with other material.) Shovel, broom, water sprinkler, barrel, cart, wheelbarrow, 
sprinkling cart. 

Free cutting.—Objects mentioned above; horse, wagon, etc. 


Pictorial Drawing. 


. How the streets are cleaned. 

. How the ashes are removed. 

- What the street cleaner does in the morning. 
. Removing the snow. 


Hm Cobo re 


Building. 
Object Drawing.—Shovel, hammer, saw, plane, hatchet, hod, trowel, cart, horse. 


Drawing from pose or from animal forms. 
eect aiative work.—-(Sticks, splints, etc.) Shovel, saw, plane, hatchet, hod, cart, 
house, ladder window. : 
Free Cutting.—Objects mentioned above. 
plints, etc., shovel, hod, cart, horse. 


Cutting from pose. Paper, paper and 
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Pictorial Drawing. 


. Working on_the new building. 
What the carpenter does. 

The bricklayers at work. 

. What the painter does. 

. The workmen at noon. 


Shops. 


Object Drawing.—Vegetables and fruits, basket, cart, wagon, horse, jar, pail, box. 

Constructive Work.—(Sticks, splints, ete. OL with paper, or paper and splints or 
with other materials.) Basket, desk, counter, chair, meat block, ice box, scales, cabinet, 
1 a box, shelves, table, wagon, cart, ‘ete. 

Free Cutting. —_Knife, saw, hammer, cart, wagon, horse, etc. 


Pictorial Drawing. 
. Going to the store. 
How the vegetables are brought to market. 
. The grocery store. 
The butcher shop. 
How the market looks. 
The tailor shop. 
What the milliner does. 
. At the barber shop. 
. The dressmaker. 


CO 00 ID OTs Co NO 


Postal Service. 


Object Drawing.—Envelope, cap, mail wagon. Drawing from pose. 

Construction.—(Sticks, splints, etc., or with paper, paper and splints or with other 
material.) Envelope, letter box, lamp post, package box, mail bag, mail wagon. 

Free Cutting.—Lamp post, mail wagon and horse, postman. 


Pictorial Drawing. 


How the mail is collected. 

The postman delivering mail. 
Posting a letter. 

. Posting a package. 

. What happens at the post office. 
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Fire Department. 


Object Drawing.—Engine, hook and ladder, hat, hose cart. 

From pose. 

Construction. —(Sticks, splints, etc., or with paper, paper and splints or with other 
material.) Hat, engine, hose cart, hook and ladder, engine house, stall. 

Free Cutting. —Objects mentioned under construction. Cuttings of horse, action 
figure, ete. 


Pictorial Drawing. 


Going to the fire. 
At the fire. 
At the engine house. 


(c) AMUSEMENTS. 
Parks. 


Object Drawing.—Flowers, leaves, twigs, trees, berries, birds. animals. Drawings 
from pose or from animal form. 

Constructive Work.—(Sticks, splints, etc., or with paper, paper and splints, ete.) 
Seat, band stand, summer house, articles used in gymnasium, swing, merry-go-round. 
carriage, cage, rowboat, arbour, etc. 

Free Cutting.—Birds and animals; action figures. 
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Pi : 
Pe, ictorial Drawing. 
. A walk in the park. 

What I saw on the lake. 

. The ball game. 

How the driveway looked. 

The gymnasium. 

. Playing tennis. 

. Feeding the squirrels. 


The Circus. 


pas Dea es aes clown. Drawing from pose. 

ionstructive Work.—(Sticks, splints, etc., or with pape splints 

material). Tent, wagon, seat, cage, swing, trapeze. Papen Papen en ee 
Free Cutting.—Animals, clowns, performers. 


Pictorial Drawing. 


1. What I saw at the circus. 
9. What the clown did. 
3. The circus ring. 
Games. 


Object Drawing.—Top, bat, tennis racquet, skate, cap, gun. Drawings from pose. 
: Constructive Work.—Trumpet, drum, cap, racquet, gate box, grand stand, armory, 
etc. 

Free Cutting.—Trumpet, cap, racquet. Cuttings from pose. 


Pictorial Drawing. 


The game I like best. 
The ball game. 

Foot ball. 

. Leap-frog. 

. Playing soldier. 

Hide and seek. 
Follow master. 

. Playing hockey. 

. Playing school. 

. Playing ring. 


CO bo ee 
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4. ENGLISH. 
Hiawatha. 


Object Drawing.—Bow and arrow, quiver, canoe, cooking vessel, kettle, moccasin, 
basket, tent, birds, squirrel, trees. From Indian pose or Indian doll. From Indian 
pottery. 

Construction.—Bow and arrow, quiver, tomahawk, canoe, moccasin, tent, Indian 
head dress, cradle, belt, necklace, purse, book for pictures. Indian doll. (Simple char- 
acteristic designs may be applied to those forms admitting of decoration.) 

Free Cutting. —Canoe, tent, Indian doll, animal and bird forms. 


Pictorial Drawing. 

Hiawatha’s home. 

Hiawatha hunting. 

Hiawatha and Nokomis. 

Hiawatha sailing. 

The Indian camp. 

Smoking the peace pipe. 

. Indian war dance. 


EE ar AS 


Cinderella. 


Object Drawing.—Shpper, mouse, pumpkin, clock, castle, coach. 
Construction.—Fireplace, chair, castle, clock, coach. 
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Pictorial Drawing. 


. Cinderella by the fire. 

The visit from the fairy godmother. 
Getting mice and pumpkin. 

. Helping sisters dress. 

Going to the ball. 

. At the ball. 

When the clock struck twelve. 

. Trying on the slipper. 


DONO WH re 


The Village Blacksmith. 


Object Drawing.—Anvil, bellows, forge, horse shoe, horse. Drawing from pose. 
Construction.—Anvil, forge, bellows, shop, house, church. 


Pictorial Drawing. 


1. Children going by to school. 
2. The blacksmith in church. 


Robinson Crusoe. 


Object Drawing.—Gun, umbrella, boat, parrot, goat, cat, dog. 
Construction.—Boat, raft, ladder, umbrella, hat, table, chair, hod, house. 


Pictorial Drawing. 


. Robinson Crusoe as a boy. 

The shipwreck. 

. Taking goods from boat to land on raft. 
Robinson Crusoe building house. 

. Robinson Crusoe walking on island. 
Robinson Crusoe going back to England. 


D> OTH Go bor 


Japanese Life. 


Object Drawing.—Parasol, lantern, pottery, cherry blossoms, wisteria. 
Drawing from pose or from Japanese doll. 
Construction.—Lantern, chair, rickshaw, house, pagoda, doll. 


Pictorial Drawing. 
1. A Japanese tea party. 
2. Use of chair. 
3. Japanese at home. 


The selection of problems for the primary grades does not depend on 
what the children can make, it is merely a question of subject matter to be 
selected. Will this appeal, or can it be made to appeal, to the class? is 
really the question. Children can make boxes and trays and weave baskets 
and mats, but this does not afford adequate reason for piling up this work 
until the school is full of it and it has to be burnt in order to restore order 
out of chaos. Children have a number of real live interests, They are alive 
to all the activity of town and farm life, they know buildings, vehicles and 
industries. Yet with all this wealth of,material we seldom see more than an 
attempt to make isolated objects. One house or one barn does not mean very 
much. They bear the same relation to the complete village or the typical 
farmyard as a single bone bears to a live animal, and though it is said that 
a scientist is able to reconstruct, in imagination, the complete animal from 
a careful examination of the single bone, yet children are not, perhaps 
fortunately for us, scientists. 

The profit comes from making these and other related objects, which 
when assembled mean something large, something real, some fairly complete 
conception of a phase of life more or less known to them. 
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An excellent problem of this character is the furnishing of a play house, 
or rather a series of rooms, which when assembled form the complete 
dwelling. For this purpose it is much more satisfactory to use boxes which 
may be procured from any grocer than to have a real house built. The 
rooms are more convenient to work in and show to better advantage. Let 
us take the dining room as an illustration of the method. 

First of all the walls require treatment. The class will be asked to 
design suitable wall papers and the children allowed to choose, by vote, 
perhaps, the design considered most suitable. The teacher will not dictate 
the choice, but will carefully guide in the selection. 

Young children may do this work in coloured crayons while the older 
ones may use water colour. It is not intended, of course, that each child 
shall furnish a dining room, but that each shall have an opportunity of 


Macramé Work, Council School, London, England. 


contributing some part or some idea incorporated in its general make up. 
Next, the furniture will require consideration. The children will decide 
that the essentials are dining table, chairs, sideboard and small table. All 
these may be made of folded paper or thin cardboard. 

Questions of form, size, shape, suitability, all come into play. The 
dining table may be made any size desired by ruling paper in one or two 
inch squares, as also the stand and small table. The furniture may be made 
on the box plan with chair backs and legs cut to sult the individual. After 
all the furniture has been made the same method of selection should be 
adopted as was used in choosing the paper for the walls. 

Next, the children will probably be asked to observe the method of floor 
treatment adopted at home and elsewhere. After all observations have been 
madelit will be decided that the floors are best of hardwood, stained or 
varnished, with the addition of one or two rugs. Some will notice, of course, 
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that the practice is very general of covering the whole floor with carpet, | 
right up to the wainscotting, and the opportunity should be taken here +o | 
point out the undesirability of this method and the benefits that arise from _ 
the plan of using rugs. 

Suitable rugs for the play house may be made on home made looms, 
Various materials can be used for the weaving, such as rags, silkaline, 
carpet yarn or raffia. It is not necessary for every child in the class to make | 
a rug. Perhaps those in one class are the rug makers, and from their work — 
selections may be made. 

The children should have a voice in the selection of all furniture, the 
teacher keeping in the background and guiding only. They should keep 
all rugs and furniture not used, and these they will use in their own little 
play houses at home. 


Metal Work, Manual Training High School, St. Louis. 


As much reading as can be comprehended should go hand in hand with 
the making for as the desire to make is strong, there is a motive in read- 
ing directions; writing, also. Lists may be made, written and read, of all 
furnishings, ete. Much more might be written but enough has been said 
to show that such a problem offers endless opportunity for solid useful work. 

Paper and cardboard raffia, etc., are not the only materials that may be 
used in adopting this method. Clay forms a good medium, and that medium 
should be chosen which is calculated to give the best expression of the par- 
ticular project. 

The literature of the subject of practical education during the past 
year has mainly dealt with two main branches, firstly primary work, and sec- 
ondly, industrial education proper. Both these subjects have been much 
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Metal Work, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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neglected. It is now beginning to be recognized that the foundation must be ! 
laid securely before the superstructure can be raised, and for this reason the 
elementary forms of the work are receiving more and more attention. i 

{ 


Reference books most useful to teachers in this connection are as follows: | 
1. Year Books, Council of Supervisors of Manual Arts. 


Superintendent, Mr. L. Medcalf. 


Metal Work, Beaten Copper, Public School, *Ottawa. 


2 Seat Work and Industrial Occupations, Gilman and Williams, 
Macmillan Co. 


3. Course of Study, New York State Education Department. 
4. An Arts Course for the Grades, Chicago Normal School. 
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5. School Arts Book, Monthly. Davis Press, Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 

6. Manual Training Magazine, Bi-monthly. Manual Arts Press, Peo- 
ia, Ll. 

7. Busy Hands, Booker. Flanaghan Co., Chicago. 

8. Industrial Work for Public Schools, Holton and Rollins. Rand, 
[cNally. | 

9. Occupations for Little Fingers, Sage and Cooley. Scribner & Sons, 
ae. 

10. Correlated Handwork, Trybom and Heller. Speaker Printing Co., 
etroit. 

11. Constructive Work, Worst. Mumford, Chicago. 

12. Pleasant Pastimes for Children, Butterick Pub. Co., NY: 

13. Pretty Pursuits for Children, Butterick Pub. Co., N.Y. 

14, Canadian Teacher, Semi-monthly, Toronto. 7 

15. Paper and Cardboard Work, Chamberlain. Whitaker and Ray Co., 


an Francisco. 

16. Primary Handwork, Seegmiller Atkinson, Metzer and Grover, 
hicago. 

17. Text Books of Art Education, Prang Co., N.Y. 

18. Paper Sloyd for Primary Grades, Rich, Ginn and Co., Boston. 

19. Hand Loom Weaving, Todd. Rand, McNally Co., New York. 

20. Practical and Artistic Basketry, Tinsley. Kellog and Co., New York. 

21. Clay Work, Lester. Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Tl. 


The above books should be gradually added to the library provided for 
1e use of the teachers. They will be found to be of invaluable assistance. 


MaANvAL TRAINING. 


When the boy or girl enters the fourth grade the character of the work 
langes somewhat, and rooms specially equipped with tools, benches, cook- 
ig tables, stoves, etc., are used instead of the ordinary class rooms. In 
lose cases, where for various reasons special rooms cannot be provided for 
1¢ higher grades, other forms of handwork can easily be provided in con- 
nuation of that done in the lower grades. 

The elementary work is known under various names—‘‘hand work,”’ 
constructive work,’’ ‘“‘hand and eye training,’’ ‘varied occupations,’’ and 
nat done in special rooms, generally referred to as “manual training,”’ 
hough there is really no warrant for thus distinguishing the work in the 
ifferent grades. It is all manual training and the one term includes all 
ranches of handwork in both public and high schools. 

In the centres referred to the work is proceeding generally in a very 
itisfactory manner. Full grants have been earned in every case except 
ne, and the work is improving both in character and variety. More atten- 
on is being paid to the appearance of the rooms, and some of them cannot 
e excelled anywhere in the world. Particularly is this the case in the city 
f Ottawa, where with the hearty co-operation of the Superintendent of 
uildings, the Public School Inspector and the Supervisor of Manual Train- 
1g, rooms have been arranged which are not only a credit to the city itself, 
ut serve as a model for other authorities anxious to instal work of this 
haracter. 
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As has been said, the work is growing in popularity, and we have only 
two instances in the Province of the subject ever being dropped after once 
peing installed. In the one case this was due to the inability to secure a 
properly qualified teacher, and in the other to peculiar conditions of local 
friction. 

All over the world the movement is making gratifying progress, and 
authors, educationists and public men are everywhere agitating for its intro- 
duction and extension. Long ago, Ruskin wrote “Why don’t the bishops 
admonish their clergy to see to it that side by side with the parish church 
and parish mission room, there shall be a parish workshop, where the black- 
‘smith and the village carpenter shall of a winter evening teach all the 
children who will be diligent and learn, the nature of iron and wood, and 
the use of their eyes and hands.”’’ 

The following extracts are taken from an article entitled “A Plea for 
the Education of the Hand,’’ appearing in the ‘‘Philistine’’ :— 

“Tt is a melancholy but admitted fact that the world is full of useless 

people. Most of these are Micawbers waiting for something to turn up. It 
can easily be shown that the large number of persons who are seeking not 
for a certain something to do, but for anything to do, are out of employment, 
because of their inability (due to want of training) to express themselves, 
not orally, but manually; that all persons are capable of being trained to 
express themselves orally and manually; that they may, among the vast, 
undeveloped resources of this big world, find plenty to do—plenty that will 
be not only useful, but that is actually waiting to be done. 
“The human mind is capable of two things or acts,—understanding 
and expressing,—receiving ideas and of giving ideas. An idea simply re- 
ceived into the mind or simply created there, and not expressed, is of no 
value to any one except the person receiving or thinking it. Those ideas 
only have been of value to the human race that have found lingual or man- 
ual expression. It is evident that, without expression, we should have no 
great literary works, no great works of architecture, sculpture, music, or 
painting. Thus Art had never been born, and we should live with men all 
around us as much alone as was Robinson Crusoe on his island. 

“The mind has six ways of understanding or of receiving impressions : — 
through the five senses of seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling and feeling, 

and the sense of temperature. All we know, or think, or feel, must neces- 
sarily come through these channels. They are Creation’s ways of placing 
us in contact with the material world around us. Without them, we should 
be worse than blind, deaf and dumb. We should have no knowledge what- 
ever, not only of the world around us, but of the fact that there is one. 

“Thus, we are wisely placed, by means of these so-called senses, 1n con- 
nection with the material world around us. They are the adjustments be- 
fween mind and matter; the railways of supply, leading from the world 
into the union depot of the mind. Through them, we understand—we 
receive impressions. 

“But Nature has not thus gifted us in the matter of expression. She 
has given us but two channels of expression,—the tongue and the hand. 
Except some emotions, such as of anger and of sorrow, that may be expressed 
by means of the countenance, we can put out or express what the senses 
bring by the tongue and the hand only. Unfortunately, civilization has 
undertrained the latter and overtrained the former as every day bears witness. 

“The forms of expression by these two channels are six in number, 
ranging in order from highest to lowest as follows : 


1. Mechanie Arts. 
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Sculpture. 

Painting. 

Architecture. 

Music. 

. Language. 

‘In these different forms of expression the blacksmith expresses him- 

self with his hammer and anvil, the carpenter with his saw, plane and 

chisel, the sculptor with his mallet and chisel, the painter with his brush 

and paints, the architect with his draughting tools, the musician with his 

voice or instrument, and the speaker, writer or singer with voice or pen. 
“Now, it will be noticed that, of the six forms of expression mentioned 

only the fifth and sixth, music and language, can be expressed by means of 
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Bird Houses, Rittenhouse Public School, Teacher, Mr. S. Gayman. 


the tongue, while all the others and these two also in part, can be expressed 
with the hand; so that it seems manual training, or the train- 
ing of expression by the hand, is of vastly more importance than 
that of the tongue. It will also be seen that a deaf and dumb 
man, who has been trained to the highest manual expression, 
would, despite his want of one of the two channels of expression, 
be to the world, a much more valuable man than another man, 
gifted with both channels of expression, but trained in lingual expression 
only. For the deaf and dumb man could express himself to the world +n 
the forms that are most useful, while the lingually trained man could use- 
fully express himself in two only of the six forms, and partially, only, im 
these; for he would be excluded from instrumental music, and from writing 
or printing language. -The deaf and dumb man would be a creature of the 
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highest possible civilization (living in a palace decorated with sculpture. 
and painting), while the other would be only a vapouring creature, living 
in caves, and subsisting on what Nature furnished him. Thus, it seems, 
we have somewhat overrated lingual training, and underrated manual train- | 
ing, doubtless because we have been accustomed to circumscribe the meaning 
of the word ‘manual training.’ And so it seems that we should reconstruct 
our idea of manual training, and give it a proper place in our school curri-. 
cula; for it must be evident that the great majority of our ideas find ex- | 
pression manually and not lingually, the tongue being able to give expression | 
to those ideas that are immaterial only, while the hand may give expression | 


Wood Work, Rittenhouse Public School. 


to these, and must give expression to all other forms of thought, for of 
course the hand and not the tongue must express our thoughts in matter, 
and in those things that exist after we are gone. 

“So there seems to be a necessity of manual training in all the word 
implies, for thoughts or ideas are worthless to the world unless they are 
expressed in some way or other. Mute inglorious Miltons may be a matter 
of poetic pity but they are not pleasant to have around; we generally class 
them as dyspeptics. I would define manual training as: The cultivation 
of the hand so that it may be able to express the ideas of the mind; to serve 
as an adjustment between mind and matter; to be the complement of the 
mind in man’s struggle for the control of his environment.’’ 
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The new Manual Training building in connection with Woodstock Col- 
legiate Institute is now completed and the equipment being placed in 
position. The departments it will contain are wood working, wood turning, 
forge shop and machine shop. It is interesting to note that the educational 


‘authority of this city has seen the wisdom of following the example set by 


Doll’s House, Toronto Model School, Teacher, Mr. J. H. Wilkinson. 


Stratford and Berlin in making an advance on the woodwork which is more 
generally taken. It is highly desirable that metal working be introduced 
into more of our High Schools. When a boy has spent two years in the 
Public School and one year in the High School at woodwork, the next year 
can be most profitably spent in some form of metal working, and the form 
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of work adopted can be very largely suited to the money available for 
equipment. It may take the attractive form of sheet copper work, which 
is being continued from last year in the Ottawa Public Schools. This is 
w branch which needs very little equipment and can be carried on in *he 
ordinary manual training room.  —— F 

The introduction of metal work has probably been retarded owing to 
the general idea that a large expenditure is necessary on equipment, and 
judging by the practice of typical Manual Training High Schools in the 
United States the idea is quite warranted, but we cannot resist the impres- 
sion that much of this equipment is unnecessary and more suited to the 
engineering department of a modern University than to a Manual Training 
High School. , 

Since 1906 the subject has received considerable attention in the State 
of Illinois. The following outline of a one year course in High School 
metal working has been drawn up and offers to us many points worthy of 
consideration. 


Wood Work, Toronto Public Schools, Superintendent, Mr. W. L. Richardson, 


The movement began in 1906 when the State High School Inspector 
for the University called a conference. This conference resulted in the 
addition of two departmental sessions—one for the discussion of manual 
training and one for drawing—to the programme for the Annual High 
School Conference. At this conference a committee was appointed and the 
suggested course is the work of that committee. 

It will be noticed that it is a manual training course, numerous in its 
points of contact with practical industry, and including a large number of 
elementary tool manipulations, yet without carrying any of these far enough 
to make of it a trade course. In this particular it is more truly a manual 
training course than is a course in forging or machine shop practice. Taken 
with a thorough course in woodworking the boy will cover a very large 
proportion of the fundamental tool vrocesses represented in our building 
and machine industries. 
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Many opportunities are offered to connect with other branches of school 
work—freehand drawing and design and practical metallurgy. No branch 
of handwork presents a more interesting and profitable field for instruction 
in applied design than metal working. 

The very moderate equipment necessary to carry on the work as out- 
lined is a decided point in its favour, neither planer, shaper nor milling 
machine, not even an engine lathe, but only hand lathes which can be used 
for wood turning, if the right kind be purchased, and extra centres, chucks and 
rests be provided for metal work, perhaps a small sensitive drill, blow pipe, 
gas or portable forge, soldering furnace, vises and a variety of small tools. 

Two-thirds of the course can be completed even without the lathes and 
in those cases where the expense of the lathes is too great to be incurred it 
would be possible to substitute extra work in beating and raising for the 
turning and spinning, though this is not advisable if the lathes can be 
obtained. : 


Wood Work, Toronto Public Schools. 


At present there are three obstacles which hinder the further extension 
of the subject :— 


1. Provision of ‘suitable quarters. 
2. Expense of providing teachers and equipment. 
3. Scarcity of properly qualified teachers. 


1. This is a real difficulty and most acutely felt in several places that 
are anxious to take up manual training. In the majority of cases the 
expense of providing a separate building is too great to be undertaken und 
in almost every town in the Province the school accommodation is required, 
and more than required, for ordinary school subjects. 

The great desire to have this subject in their schools hag led one or two 
educational authorities to suggest the use of rooms that could not possibly 
be sanctioned, owing to serious defects in lighting, sanitation and ventila- 
tion. In one or two places the experiment has been tried of hiring a room, 
outside the school buildings, in which the work can be carried on. This 
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Tool Sharpening, Ottawa Public Schools. 
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plan is never satisfactory, for various reasons, chief of which is that the bi 
are removed from all other educational influences and school discipline, «& 
are apt to look upon the subject as distinctly outside their ordinary sch) 
work. Where a separate room cannot be spared the next best thing is 
take up some form of work which can be done in the ordinary class roc 
This is done in many places with a considerable amount of success. 
The best time to provide accommodation is, of course, when a 1 
building is being erected, or alterations being effected to an old one. Pro: 
quarters can thus be provided at very little extra expense. A room erec\ 
for the special purpose is generally much more satisfactory than one that , 
to be adapted. The ideal provision is a separate building on the sch) 
grounds, or in close proximity to the school and under the same authory 
In such buildings there can be provided at the same time a room for how: 


Manual Training Room, Owen Sound. Teacher, Mr. A. N. Scarrow. 


hold science. Apart from the benefits of the subjects the organizatiol 
much simplified when they are taken together. 

This plan is followed very satisfactorily in Brantford, Strath 
Woodstock, Sault Ste Marie and will probably be followed in Ham) 
Collegiate Institute. A simple plain building can be erected or a 0 
elaborate structure according to the work to be undertaken or the resow 
of the community. It should always be remembered that the work is t 
done inside the building and not outside. A plan is shown of such a bu 
ing at Wade Park, Cleveland, Ohio, and a photograph of a similar on¢ 
Evanston, Ill. 

2. There is no doubt that this subject entails a certain amount 
expense on the authority introducing it, but on the other hand the rett 
it is calculated to bring are more than sufficient to compensate for the & 
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sense. Money spent in this connection is rather investment thau expendi- 
‘e. Money spent on education means less spent in the detection of crime 
d the punishment of criminals. The testimony of prison officials, the 
rld over, points to the fact that a large percentage of their charges are 
thout knowledge of any trade or occupation. 

Under the heading ‘‘Idleness the Gateway to Prison,’’ a Missouri State 
iclal says: 

“Two-thirds of the convicts in the Missouri penitentiary are men without 
ade or profession. One-third of the convicts there confined are young men, 
nging in years from eighteen to twenty-five. Nearly all of these came to 
ison absolutely wthout the knowledge of any useful and gainful occupa- 
m. Considerably more than half of those convicted of crime are ignorant 


Manual Training Room, Owen Sound Collegiate Institute. 


f any kind of trade. Comparatively few of the younger are illiterate. In 
1y own experience, I have never met one who could not read or write, and 
ery many (by far the greater number, I should say) are possessed of no 
mall degree of intelligence. But, however stupid or however precocious 
hey are found to be, almost without exception they are young men who 
ave not applied themselves to useful, honest work. This is true of both 
he poor and the well-to-do. There is no warrant for saying that the 
endency toward criminality is naturally greater among the idle poor than 
mong the idle rich. One frequently meets, behind the prison walls, young 
1en of good parentage; young men, too, who could not plead poverty as 
n excuse for crime. Idleness brings them there.”’ 

That conditions in Missouri are not peculiar to that state, is made 
vident from an examination of other state prison reports and federal reports. 
‘he New York report for 1906 shows that of those confined in the three 
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isons that date, 60 per cent. were without knowledge of skilled 
eee Been when committed. But of the 40 per cent. who possessed 
such knowledge, many, no doubt, had obtained it in penal and retormatory 
institutions; for 56 per cent. of all the prison inmates had been in penal insti- 
tutions before. Of the 25,057 male major offenders committed to state prisons 
in all the states, in 1904, 66 per cent. were without trades or professions, when 
last committed; while of the 90,930 male minor offenders committed in that 
year, 76 per cent. were without trades or professions when last committed. 
Of the female major offenders, 94 per cent. had no trades. 

While Manual Training does not as such attempt to teach any particular 
trade yet it teaches certain principles applicable to all, and it might reason- 
ably be expected to give an industrial bent by which the boy would be 
directed towards industrial occupations. 

As regards the cost of equipment, the generous grants allowed by the 
Legislature materially lessen this. Taking the experience of those places 
that have had Manual Training for several years as a guide, it is difficult to 
find one where any regret is expressed for having undertaken the expendi- 
ture. 

3. The most serious difficulty of all and one that is materially hinder- 
ing extension is the scarcity of teachers. It is to be much regretted that more 
of our teachers do not. take up this branch of the profession, but a large 
number of them are not, owing to financial reasons, able to spend another 
year in training after leaving the Normal School. They must at once begin 
some immediately remunerative employment. In my report for 1906 this 
was pointed out and as the same condition of things still holds I cannot do 
better than quote what was there written : 


“The present regulations place a difficulty in the way of teachers wishing 
to qualify to teach manual training which in some cases amounts to a posi- 
tive hardship. Many who are actively engaged in school, find it impossible 
to give up their situations and forfeit their salaries for one year and bear 
the expense of a year’s training additional to that they have already received 
at one of the Normal Schools or the Normal College, notwithstanding the 
fact that many of them are anxious to qualify. Teachers entering the Mac- 
donald Institute from the Normal Schools or the Normal College should 
have credit allowed them for the work already done at those institutions 
and a corresponding reduction made from the length of the course. A 
limited number of scholarships might be offered to first-class teachers in 
order to induce them to take up this work. T# this plan cannot be followed 
some such method as now outlined must be carried out. The circumstances 
in which many of these teachers are placed make it quite possible for them 
to obtain instruction in local shops and factories in the use of the various 
wood and metal working tools. They can and are willing to attend summer 
schools either in Canada or the United States to further supplement the 
instruction thus received. Ag the Department now holds examinations to 
qualify Specialists in Art, it should institute an examination of somewhat 
the same type to qualify Specialists in Manual Training. Such an examina- 
tion might consist of the following branches : — 

1. A practical examination in teachi 

2. Accomplishment of a prese 
side of Manual Training. 


3. A written test of knowledge of timber, tools and processes. 
4. A practical test on mechanical drawing. 
5. A practical bench-working test. 


ng a class in wood or metal work. 
ribed course of reading on the pedagogical 
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Work of Students, Owen Sound Collegiate Institute. 
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The same conditions as at present exist should be maintained, tat is, 
only Normal students should be allowed to take the Pees a aa 
year over 1,000 students were examined by the City and ou S oe gu ee 
Institute, under similar conditions to those mentioned above, or t i me ; 
er’s certificate in Manual Training. The examination in this subject by tha 
body takes two years and the certificate is only granted to those who succeed 
in passing the final examination.” | | | 

In connection with Manual Training classes the following points require 


attention :— : 

1. Every Manual Training room should be provided with a demonstra- 
tion gallery. In every well conducted class lessons are given on timber, 
mechanical principles involved in the construction of tools, and demonstra- 
tions of various tool processes. In speaking of the teacher of Manual Train- 
ing. Calvin Woodward has said: In the first place he believes it his chief 
function to teach. His pupils are not to be left to find out for themselves 
how the various tools are to be used, how they are to be kept in order and 
how certain processes are to be analysed. He would no more leave them 
to thus teach themselves than he would give them pen, ink, and paper and 
leave them to learn penmanship by themselves, or than he would give an 
ignorant sailor a sextant and leave him to find out how to determine a 
ship’s latitude and longitude by constantly trying. Tools are not what 
they are through accident or caprice; they are the products of ages of 
thought and experience and there are right ways of using them. There is 
a teachable art in handling the chisel, the gauge and the file as there is in 
using a table fork, a tennis racket, a drawing pen, a violin and a crayon. 
Moreover as he has a score or more pupils to teach he teaches them as a class 
and not individually. This enables him to make his instructions much more 
systematic and full, and it leaves him time to observe whether his instruc- 
tions are followed. The class lecture is therefore almost a daily feature 
in his shop. It may occupy fifteen minutes or only ten, but while it lasts 
it must absorb the undivided attention of every pupil. During his demon- 
stration his room must be noiseless, and he must have at hand tools, 
materials, drawings and blackboards. . . He teaches the theory of every 
tool, how it is to be put in order and kept so; he shows just how it is to 
be used, and when he analyses a complicated operation into a series of simple 
steps, and points out the logic of this arrangement, he warns his pupils of 
peculiar difficulties and dangers; he leads them to see that drawings may not 
only represent the details of form, but the order of construction. Gradually 
he helps them to build up a habit of careful analysis and a love for system, 
precision and plan. 

The usual method of giving these lessons in this Province with the 
exception of one or two places is to crowd the class round one or two benches 
while the teacher demonstrates on another, but by far the most satisfactory 
plan is to provide a small gallery on which 20 or 24 boys may sit and closely 
watch the demonstration that is being given. This is the plan now followed 
in the best and most scientific schools. 


*. Home work should be encouraged. I am well aware that the best 
educational practice is to discourage home work, but this subject differs 
materially from those generally prescribed. In advocating home work I do 
not mean, of course, that the teacher should prescribe certain things to be 
done by the boy at home, but that he should stimulate and encourage his 
students to look around their homes and seek opportunities to make their 
work useful to others, and to suggest work along these lines. 
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If it can be afforded the boy should be encouraged to purchase tools, 
such a simple home kit as illustrated, or if not, a plane one week, a chisel 
the next, a saw the next and so on. Benches can be bought cheaply, or 
in some cases boys have made rough benches and fitted them with a vise, on 
which they have done quite satisfactory work. In some of our best schools 
this encouragement has been given and the results have been very beneficial. 


Wood Work, Owen Sound Collegiate Institute. 


The true teacher of this subject does not lose his interest in his students 
directly they get outside the room. In some schools I have seen a list posted 
up containing suggestions for this home work. The following notice was 
taken from a bulletin board in a New York Public School, and will give some 


idea of what is meant: 
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Home Work in Wood. : 
Suggested List of Models to be Made with Home-kit of Tools. 
1. Boats—canoes, tugs, and sail boats, electric launch. 
2. Wagons—various shapes and purposes. 
3. Doll’s house. : 
4. Toy furniture—chairs, table, cradle, etc., for doll’s house. 
5. Window box for flowers. 
6. Nail box, knife box, salt box. etc. 
7. Toy train of cars, locomotive, etc. 
8. Brackets and shelves. 
9. Games—bean-bag, board, quoit peg, shuffle board, etc. 


10. Water wheel, wind mill. 

11. Kites. 

12. Wall desk—ink stand, pen rack, etc. 

13. Book racks and shelves, standing and hanging. 
14, Picture frames. 

15. Cabinet of drawers (small) for kitchen, etv. 
16. Shoe blacking-box. 

17. Puzzles—(“‘cut-up’’-maps, pictures, etc.) 

18. Toy theatre. 

19. Tool box. 

20. Sled. 


For Boys Living in Country 
Bird houses, traps, bait-boxes, etc. 
The Home Kit of Tools. 


In General Order of Their Necessity. 


1. Knife. §. Smooth plane. 
2. Hammer. T. Chisel. 

3. Try square. 8. Block plane. 
4. Cross-cut saw and back saw. Ope saws 

do. Serew driver. 10. Brace and bits. 


Also a rule and oil-stone. 
Nails, screws, sandpaper, «nd glue. 
No teacher who knows his business wil] dream of copying this list for 
his own particular centre, but will make such modifications as are called for 
by the peculiar requirements of the district in which he is working. 


_ 3. More attention is being paid to drawing and lettering, but there 
is still room for much Improvement. Our teachers have not yet recognized 
to the full extent the vast importance that is attached to drawing in indus- 
trial life. There is always a strong desire on the part of the boy to spend all his 
time on constructive work at the bench and the teacher too often consents 
to this being done. The work so far is voluntary. The boy or his parent 
may choose whether he shall take it or not, and in some cases the teacher 
thinks the boy will not attend unless he be allowed to do only such work as he 
wishes. If the High School Principal be unsympathetic, as has happened 
In one or two cases, owing to the work being taken against his wishes. and 
allow the boy to attend the class or to go fishing there is some excuse for 
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this attitude on the part of the teacher. In every school there is a certain 
number of boys that have to be made to do things for their own good and 
Manual Training, attractive as it generally is, can scarcely claim to rival 
skating, or fishing, or roaming about the streets te boys of this type. 

The subject is not compulsory, but if boys elect not to take it, they 
should be in school at other work while the remaining boys are taking 
the Manual Training. The choice should never he between Manual Train- 
ing and a holiday. When the boy has to choose between this and other 
subjects, the choice is not often in doubt. 


Mode] Bedstead, made by Owen Sound Manual Training Students for use in 
Household Science Classes. 


The teacher of ‘‘Art’’ in the High School generally considers it beneath 
his dignity to touch the subject of mechanical drawing. The attractiveness 
of “colour’’ and the intricacy of design blind him to the beauty of simple 
shape and form. Constructive drawing is thus generally left entirely to the 
teacher of shop work, and in the limited time at his disposal the task is not 
of the easiest, but the work must be done. The time will not allow nor is 
it necessary that each boy prepare an accurate working drawing of every 
piece of work he makes at the bench. 
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q ‘inciple of freehand sketching should be made use obs auliive abil- 
a ae 5 intelligible freehand sketches of pieces on rue 18 
probably more important to practical mechanics than the Oe of making 
finished drawings to scale. Comparatively few skilled artisans are ae 
required to undertake the duties. of draughtsmen, but very many ae ca 
upon at some time or other to give expression to their ideas, or explain the 
requirements of their work by means of freehand sketches. 

At other times it will be found advisable to allow the boy to work from 
blue prints in order that he may become acquainted with regular shop prac- 
tice. Working drawings should give the boy some skill in the technique of 
drafting. It should give him familiarity with plans, the reasons for making 
them, and ability to read them. It should give the pupil the ability to 
make a working drawing, that is to represent objects in plan and elevation, 


Galt Collegiate Institute. 


and should familiarize him with the use of the drawingboard and draft- 
ing instruments. It should develop the power to analyse, to see in an object 
those parts which must be drawn to express its construction, and the ability 
to mentally assemble and conceive the completed object when the various 
parts are presented. It should cause the pupils to look upon working draw- 
ings as a form of expression, to be used frequently, a technical shorthand, 
avoiding the necessity of elaborate and involved explanations. 

_The appearance of the most carefully prepared drawing is often entirely 
spoiled by bad lettering. All letters should be printed, and the practice, so 
common in our schools, of titling the drawing by script should be abandoned. 
A simple form of letter should be used and all attempts at ornamentation 
forbidden. Careful attention to spacing between letters and words is one 
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of the secrets of good lettering. The title of the object drawn, name of each 
part, name and grade of pupil, and date of completion should be placed on 
every drawing. The accompanying illustration 's a copy of the lettering 
sheet issued to the New York teachers. 
Useful reference books for the teacher on this subject are: 
New York State Course of Study, Albany. 
Letters and Lettering, Brown, Bates & Guild, Boston. 
Decorative Illustration of Books—Walter Crane, G. Bell & Sons, N. Y. 
Alphabets, Old and New—Lewis F. Day, Scribner Sons, N. Y. 
Decorative Lettering—Lewis F. Day, Scribner Sons, N. Y. 
Alphabets—Strange, G. Bell & Sons, New York. 
System of Hasy Lettering—J. H. Cromwell, Spon and Chamberlain, 


IN aves 


Wood Work, Galt Collegiate Institute. Teacher, Mr. C. Yeo. 


4. Perhaps the most elari 
glaring defect in Manual Training courses th 
ee ey ours amongst the number, is the lack of taste ee true artistic 
ie mn x objects constructed. Attempts are being made in various ee 
ase ers beauty, but beauty is wrongly thought to consist of applied 
coration—colouring, carving, pyrog 
ge kes are far from hearted: ee Te 
. Ri SOS eae beauty should be sought for, first of all in simplicit 
aie nae an 2 a of form. More attention should be paid to ae 
Beeps an 3 1 extremes of fashion avoided. Mission Para carried to 
7 eaureme produces such results as are shown in the illustration ‘‘Furniture 
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f Punishment.’’ This sketch was made from an Austrian exhibit of modern 
urniture, and some of our schools seem to be trying hard to achieve the 
esults there shown. ‘The tendency of the times is towards simpler, cleaner 
nd better furniture all the time. Elaborate carvings are out of place. A 
ot of embellishment and detail work may be thrown on to a piece with 
uite a freehand, but the graceful flow of simple lines in a plain piece of 
urniture requires the highest art. There is a demand for beauty even in 
ommon-place things, and that beauty can be achieved. A useful thing is 
20re useful if beautiful and more beautiful if useful. 

“About fifty years ago Cardinal Wiseman delivered a lecture under the 
itle ‘Relation of the Arts of Design to the Arts of Production.’ In this 
e endeavoured to show that these arts are intimately connected in their 
ature, and should be so in their application. He held that a decay in art 
ad come because of the fact that to a great extent this connection had been 
evered, and used a very striking illustration to show how this change had 


Wood Work, Galt Collegiate Institute. 


ome about. He pictured the establishment of an art museum in England, 
ne department of which should be filled with a complete collection of objects 
f purely classical Roman art of about the first century, including fine 
1arble statues, Etruscan vases, bronze household utensils, engraved gems, 
nd gold and silver coins of rare workmanship. He then assumed that some 
toman gentleman of that period should appear upon the scene and should have 
he right to make such use of these things as his taste and the habits of his 
ime would have dictated. With these in mind the Cardinal tells us that 
hese objects valued by us purely as works of art, would have been disposed 
f by the Roman thus: The statues unless they happened to be those of 
is ancestors (in which case they would go into niches in his home) would 
ave gone to his garden or elsewhere, merelv as pieces of household furni- 
ure; the pictured mosaic floor would be used as we now use our floors, not 
0 show as a picture, but to walk upon; of the Etruscan vases, he sends one, 
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a water jar to the scullery, another, an oil holder, to the kitchen, and a 
‘third, which is a kasin, to his dressing room; the bronzes 20, some to the 
Biichon, some to the other apartments—all are articles of common usage; 
the gems he wears as ornaments, and the coins he naturally puts in his purse, 
since to him they are the monev in daily use. Thus the Cardinal showed 
how these articles, from our point of view far too rarely beautiful and sacred 
for any other use than as models of artistic taste, were to the former own- 
ers ordinary utensils, adapted to every day rough service, because at that 
period of Roman history a perfect understanding of the uses and benefits of 
the applied arts prevailed, so that almost everything that was made, was by 
a certain necessity made beautiful. No distinction obtained between the 
arts of design and the arts of production, and because of this every artist 
was an artisan, and every capable artisan an artist. To show further how 
vital is the influence of this union, the lecturer instanced from history the 
instructive examples of men who produced the greatest art works of their 
day—in some instances of all time. Thus the great Benvenuto Cellini, 
‘Lucca della Robbia, Brunelleschi, and others have shown to the world how 
the highest artistic genius has felt itself not demeaned by the roughest work 
of the forge, hammer or chisel. From this we have those rare gates to the 
chapel of Henry VII. in Westminster Abbey, worked by Torgianio, a con- 
temporary of M. Angelo. From such instances, as from the work of Hoff- 
man, of Nuremkurg, creator of “The Beautiful Fountain’ at once artist and 
a craftsman, or Matsys, of Antwerp, the artist-blacksmith, or Kraft the 
artist mason, maker of the wonderful stone stair in the church of St. Law-. 
rence, at Nuremburg, we learn that the union of these qualities of designer 
and workman in the same individual man is historically co-incident with the 
greatest art production. Most conspicuously was this true with the greatest 
of all artists, the incomparable Michael Angelo; but indeed, not confined to 
any branch of art, this truth prevades the whole realm of it and charac- 
terizes nearly all its great examples. The walls of houses in ancient Rhodes, 
Pompeii, and Herculaneum were decorated by the greatest artists of the 
day. Raphael himself, thought it not beneath his dignity to decorate a 
gallery.’ 

Tt would not be difficult to show that many collectors of art objects 
attach much more importance to beauty of shape and form than to any 
applied decoration. Those wonderful collections of old pewter and silver 
owe their chief charm to this feature, and added decoration is thought to 
detract from their beauty. I ask them that greater attention be paid to this 
matter, and that no decoration be applied except to soundly constructed 
pieces, and only then when it will form part of the function of the object. 


5. Sufficient attention is not paid to the value of time and the cost of 
material. In fact these calculations hardly ever enter into the calcula- 


tions of the Manual Training room. JI pointed out to the teachers 
assembled in conference last Easter the desirability of taking more 
notice of these important elements. A prominent manufacturer 


said recently, ‘“‘My harshest criticism of our present Manual Training 
work in our public schools is, that the boys and girls do not have a proper 
appreciation of the value of time and the cost of material... I will take a 
boy into my shops and will make him do twice as much as you can make 
him do in the same length of time.”’ 

While there is a large amount of truth in this, there is still something 
to be said on the other side. The conditions are different. In the shop the 
boy does not feel sure of his place. If the quality of his work be not high 
enough, and the output sufficient, he risks discharge and knows that another 
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is ready and willing to step into his place. In the school he runs no such 
danger, and means are constantly being taken to encourage him to do his 
best. In the shop the performance of the same work over and over again 
renders it in the end more or less automatic, and the frequency with which 
one operation is performed tends to speed. In school, as soon as the boy can 
do one thing well, he is given a new problem, and the different steps in the 
process have to be thought out. But after all is said, we all know that there 
is more or less waste in both time and material and our efforts should be 
directed towards overcoming it. 


Book Case and Writing Table, Woodstock Collegiate 
Institute. Teacher, Mr. J. S. Mercer. 


The Director of Manual Training in Pueblo, Col., adopted the following 
plan. A cost check was used and handed to each boy on the commencement 
Be piece of work. These contained various headings suitably arranged as 

ollows: 


Job. Miscellaneous. Cost of time. 

Wood (kind). Date begun. Total cost. 
Nouattein job: Date finished. Check (instructor’s). 
No. ft. spoiled. Extra hours. Name. 

Price per ft. Total hours. School. 

Cost of wood. Wage per hour. Grade. 


Manilla shipping tags were used costing eighty cents per thousand, being 
tough and having the holes reinforced they can be hung on a nail or strung 
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T cj need, the tag is filled out as far as pos- 
When the work is commenced, the ee | 
<ible and then filed. When the work is finished the whole problem is worked 
a oil submitted to the instructor for inspection. The various grades had 


different values assi 
The boys were found eager to discov 
and when the cost of an article, th 


ve 


Cost Check 
jb un Cabinet 


Material 


Wood, Kind Oak Gott 
No. feet in job 38 
No. feet spoiled 
Price per toot 10 cost of wood | 3.90 


* Brasssfomninces. eee 40) 
cocks: eee ae SE Pas 50 
Felttforgining.« pe IEA) 
Stain Varnish—glass .............. ele) 

Time 


Date begun 9-9-07. 
Date finished 20-12-07. 
Extra hours I{III III | 
Total hours 77 
Wage per hour 15 


Cost of time........ leo 
FE Sota lee 19.60 


Check H. M. H. 


Name ‘Ray Xerz, 
School Central. 


Grade 9. 


SS 


gned to their work ranging from seven to fifteen cents. 
er all the facts relating to their work 
at could be bought for one dollar, was 
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found to run up to three or four dollars the boy did not need to be told that 
something was wrong. ‘In this way the teacher can keep a record of the work 
done and make comparisons on the work of the same boy at different times 
in his school career. The tags may be kept in card index form. 

Of course some may object to this plan on the ground that too much 
is made of dollars and cents, and that it is calculated to ruin the high ideals 
that should be the sole purpose of this work. But the sooner some of the 
so-called ideals of Manual Training are allowed to go by the board, and the 
work brought down to practical life the better it will be for all concerned. 
The standard of cost is the one that will appeal to the boy, most of all. He 
hears about it every day, and knows thoroughly what it means. There 18 
no danger of the work suffering from the adoption of some such plan and 
a glaring defect, and one that is causing much criticism from practical men, 
will be removed. 

6. More direct connection should be maintained with industry by period- 
ical visits to local shops and factories. Such visits would do much to give 
the boys some idea of various industrial processes, and some elementary 
knowledge of the organization of a modern shop. In the large industrial 
centres such as Hamilton, Berlin, Galt, etc., such visits could be well under- 
taken. The students should always be asked after such a visit to give a 
written account of the points noticed. Before going, a general talk should be 
given by the teacher on the nature of the industry, calling attention to the 
salient features, and offering suggestions in regard to the matters to be 
enquired into. 

Manufacturers, if applied to, and the purpose of the visit stated clearly 
to them, would probably offer facilities. Shop conditions and school cond1- 
tions are entirely different, and it is essential that the boy who is to enter 
industrial life should have some knowledge of the conditions under which he 
will have to work. An experiment in introducing shop conditions into a 
modern school has recently been tried in Boston. On May 6th, 1907, the 
following resolution was passed by the Boston School Committee :—‘‘That 
the Superintendent be authorized to designate one or more boys’ elementary 
schools in which the course of study may be experimentally modified for the 
purpose of determining in what way these schools may become more effec- 
tive in training pupils for industrial pursuits, while at the same time main- 
taining their efficiency for preparation for high schools.”’ 

A certain school was chosen, and in response to a circular sent out to 
the parents a large number of applications was received. The course 
included shop arithmetic, working drawing and manual training in addi- 
tion to ordinary subjects. A class of fifty boys was formed, divided into 
two sections of twenty-five each, and each section worked in the shop one 
hour of each school day. In settling’ the character of the work and in 
determining the articles to be made the fundamental principle that every- 
thing must conform as closely as possikle to actual work in real industrial 
life was adopted. The work turned out must be useful, must be needed and 
must be put to actual use. It must be an article which can be produced in 
quantities. The methods adopted must be those of the shop, and both the 
method and the resulting product must be subjected to the same commercial 
tests as far as possible as are applied to actual industry. 

The grade chosen for the experiment was grade six and as these boys 
in grades four and five had taken cardboard construction it was decided to 
commence the industrial work with box making. It was found that boxes 
costing three-quarters of a cent were being used by the education depart- 
ment of the city in sending out to the various schools certain supplies, and 
the classes undertook the manufacture of several hundred of these boxes. 
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Teacher, Mr. S. J. Keyes. 
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First, a sample box was taken and its use, material of which it was 
made, and the details of its construction carefully studied. Attention was 
directed to its dimensions and the necessity for accurate construction in 
order that all might be alike. Each boy then made one entire box, perform- 
ing all the operations of drawing, cutting, scoring, glueing, staying corners, 
pasting, covering, etc. After this, a talk was given, with the necessary dem- 
onstrations, in order to show the necessity of employing “industrial methods’’ 
which would result in greater economy of time and material. Jigs were 
made for expediting some of the operations and for securing greater uniform- 
ity. Different groups were formed of from two to six boys each, thus giv- 
ing an idea of team work. Hach group performed one of the several opera- 
tions involved in the making of the box or the cover. There were the box 
cutters, cover cutters, stayers, pasters, fitters, and gluers, assemblers, inspec- 
tors, packers, and counters. Some were appointed assistant teachers and in 
fact served as foremen. This of course took time, and was not. accomplished 


Work of Junior 4th Boys, Cornwall Model School. Teacher, Mr. 8. J. Keyes. 


all at once, but by the time 750 of these boxes were made and had passed 
inspection and had been packed ready for the supply team the boys had 
gained some ideas on five points of superiority that the industrial method 
had, when considered from a production standpoint, over the method 
employed when each boy made the whole of a single box: 


(1) There was a greater economy in the use of material. 


(2) Much time was saved, as it was not necessary to lay aside one tool 
and hunt for another when one operation was completed. 

(3) That skill increased very rapidly by performing the same operation 
many times. 

(4) That is each operation a standard was fixed to which all had to 
reach. 
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(5) That the perfection of the whole depended on the perfection of the — 
parts, and that it was not possible to turn out a good box if any of the group 
Be a we have long contended that the frequent repetition 
of the eee movement is not educational, since it becomes practically auto- 
matic, and can be performed without thought. But those who conducted and 
are still conducting this experiment, declare that the boys take an ever 
increasing delight in their work as they become more skilful, and it may 
well be that the thought that is taken from the process, 1f any, 1s expended 
on the product. In order to combat this long held opinion, the groups were 
frequently changed so that in the end the boys had performed several, if 
not all, the various operations, in addition to the making of the complete box 


in the beginning. 


Made by Senior Third Boys, Cornwall Model School. 


The same method was next employed in the making of a finer and more 
delicately constructed box of which several hundreds were made. In the 
first case the boys were chosen for the different groups with regard to 
individual ability, and the difficulty of the various operations; but in the 
second case the boys were taken just as they came, and a foreman appointed 
for each group. <A system was adopted by which it was possible to fix 
responsibility for poor work. 

After the completion of the second box, calculations were made to dis- 
cover the increase of efficiency and it was found to be about 400 per cent. 
About 475 vellum covered pencil boxes have been made for use in high 
school drawing classes, and about 800 book covers of vellum with leather 
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training, drawing and 

ks and corners. The time is taken from manual 

eee bik up to the present it has ‘not been found that anything : 

tisk Each boy keeps a careful record of time, material, and output, and cal- 
ulation: . based on these. ; 

oe Ser of this experiment so far have been highly encouraging 


and it will be continued and extended. One of the objects of the promoters 


Made by Senior 4th Boys, Cornwall Model School. 


of this experiment is to prove that the place to begin industrial training is 
in the public school, and as far as it has gone it has succeeded in doing so. 


7. The benches installed in the majority of cases are proving altogether 
too ight and flimsy to stand the strain they have to undergo. In some 
centres 300 boys are at work every week, which means that fifteen different 
boys use each bench. Under these conditions the bench requires to be firm 
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and rigid. The adjustable top found in so many places should be abandoned 
as it leads to a considerable loss of rigidity. Ii 1 1s necessary to provide 
for boys of small stature, it is best done by a low platform on which the 
boy may stand while at work, and which can be placed under the bench when 
not in use. -A rapid acting vise is a great convenience where the funds avail- 
able will allow. Nothing is gained by the provision of cheap benches, as 
they are constantly out of order, and prove an endless source of annoyance to 
both teacher and pupil. A teacher’s time is too valuable, and he is engaged 
in far too important a work, to allow him to spend part of it in repairing 
badly constructed benches. 

; iN bench containing several novel features has been designed by Mr. 
A. J. Rostance, of Lansdowne School, Toronto. It is fitted with a rapid 
acting vise, is soundly constructed on correct mechanical principles, and 
has every appearance of rigidity and strength. I should lke to see this 
thoroughly tried in one of our schools, as it is never safe to pass final judg- 
ment on any bench until it has undergone the test of actual working condi- 
tions. Supposing it should fall down under test, which is not at all likely, 
it could not possibly be worse than some of the benches it might replace. . 
An illustration of it is shown. 

8. Though Manual Training methods are not fixed, and should not be, 
there seems to be a tendency in some of our schools to obtain a course of 
models and carry on the same year after year without any change. Now 
change should not be advocated for the sake of change, but any course of 
models or projects that remains the same for two successive years has failed 
to make use of the experience gained during the’ first year of its working. 

New methods of working, modification of cutline, new subjects for 
experimentation, new methods of finishing, etc., are continually revealing 
themselves and these revelations should be made use of without stint. 

One becomes tired of seeing year after year all over the Province the 
same old work being done in the same old way. If variety is the spice of 
life we want more life in some of our Manual Training rooms. There are 
two kinds of work which have been left almost entirely alone in our schools: 


1. Mechanical or moving toys. 
*. Working models involving scientific or mechanical principles. 


Toy making as a form of Manual training for young children has many 
advantages and some disadvantages. The skill developed in the use of 
tools is just as great, at least, as that developed in the making of the more 
formal models. The interest taken by the pupil is much greater, more 
materials and operations are called for, but the models are somewhat more 
complicated. There are not many one piece toy models. They are generally 
made up of a number of parts. An excellent article civing full details and 
directions for work of this character is to be found in the year book of the 
Council of the Supervisors of the Manual Arts for 1907. 

_ In his famous book on Adolescence, Stanley Hall has severely criti- 
cised the usual course in Manual Training and his suggestions as to toys 
and scientific apparatus provide a useful line in which to work and experi- 
ment. Water-wheels, sand-wheels, pile drivers, windmills, boats, string 
winding machines, models of local bridges, etc., are examples of the latter 
class. “‘Manual Training made Serviceable to..the.School,”’? by Dr. Goetz, 
and various articles in the “Manual Training Magazine’? give much help 
along these lines. In describing work of this character an instructor in the 
United States writes, “The results of such work, as has been suggested above, 
through a period of more than five years, have been so favourable. that when 
I recall the more formal models used in many schools, and in my own in 
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earlier years, I confess some astonishment that they can furnish any interest 
of incentive to a boy. But I suppose it is something like the problem of 
existence, if the growing organism cannot get the food best suited to its 
growth, it manages to subsist for a longer or shorter time on inferior food. 
Then, too, the mere chance to handle tools and shape material 1s of consid- 
erable interest to most boys, and an enthusiast can arouse interest in 
almost any subject. But our problem as Manual Training teachers is to 
find models which are rich in interest to boy life and which touch in as many 
points as possible the larger life of the world into which he is growing. If 
the work appeals to him as something worth doing he will put into it his 
best thought and effort.’’ 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR HLEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


“There is a growing feeling of inadequacy in the existing public school 
system to meet fully the need of modern industrial and social conditions. The 
opinion was expressed by many speakers that the schools are too exclusively 
literary in their spirit, scope and methods. When there was any pronounced 
opinion there was a vague feeling of dissatisfaction with results. They 
(the people) hesitate to criticise and are far.from. desiring any revolutionary 
change, but they are enquiring with open minds,- whether some modification 
may not be possible, by which the schools may reach in a more practical . 
way the great body of children and youth.’’ These words are from the 
report of the Douglas Commission of Massachusetis.° This report started a 
wave of thought, directed towards industrial or vocational training which 
is fast spreading throughout the United States and has begun to invade our 
own Province: It evinces a desire towards more definite trade teaching 
than is given in our Manual Training schools. Manual Training never pro- 
fessed to teach trades, in fact it held them aloof and boasted loudly that i 
did not do so. It is claimed, however, that it gave a direct bent towards 
industrial pursuits, but even this claim cannot be substantiated. It was 
found that out of 2,437 graduates of Manual Training High Schools only 
02 or 24 per cent. are found in any of the mechanical industries. 

Any hand work that is found in the elementary school is based on the 

theory that it isa stimulus to the intellect, just as much as the other studies, 
rather than on the assumption that all the world must work, and that labour 
with the hands is quite as respectable as, and in eeneral much more remun- 
erative than, work with the head. It does not lead to a trade, it prepares ° 
for the higher Manual Training work in the Collegiate Institute, and that 
leads perhaps to the School of Mines or the Faculty of Applied Science at 
the University of Toronto, and that again to one of the engineering pro- 
fessions. 
‘ It is well known that a large number of boys who enter the Public 
Schools leave without completing the course, being forced by necessity or 
choice to enter some remunerative employment, and the course as now 
arranged offers them nothing in the way of vocational training. 

The elementary curriculum lays its greatest stress, as it always has done, 
on subjects of general culture. None of the studies touches directly the 
industrial environment of the pupil. It stresses mental rather than manual 
achievement, and trains thinkers rather than doers. 

The hovs who leave the elementary school before completing the course 
are those not mentallv strong enough to take the work arranged for the higher 
vrades, those who leave because of financial necessity, and those who do so 
because their inclination towards vocation is too strong to be resisted. The 
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boy from fourteen to sixteen is not welcomed as an apprentice or learner in 
any trade. He takes a position as errand or messenger boy, ‘or, if allowed to 
enter a factory, is set to some unimportant mechanical work and paid a low 
wage. Between fourteen and sixteen the boy is learning nothing which will 
increase his productive efficiency. 

eee of the report above referred to, ‘‘For the great majority of 
children who leave school to enter employments at fourteen to fifteen, the 
first three or four years are practically waste years, so far as the productive 
value of the child is concerned, and so far as increasing his industrial and 
productive efficiency. The employments upon which they enter demand so 
little industrial skill that they are not educative in any sense. For these 
children, many of whom now leave school from their own choice at the com- 
pletion of the seventh grade, further school training of a practical character 
would be possible if it prepared for the industries. Hence any scheme of 


Made by Miss Warrington, Cornwall Model School. 


education which is to increase the child’s productive efficiency must consider 
the child of fourteen.’’ 

Preparation for vocation could be given with advantage in the elementary 
school. The pupils are most inclined to leave in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
years and it is during these years that a vocational course would be found 
of direct value. This should be an optional course. It should offer in the 
sixth year considerable hand work, which should be still more stressed in the 
seventh and eighth years. Bench work in wood, wood turning and pattern 
making, and in addition, KEnglsh, penmanship, geography, history, elemen- 
tary science, arithmetic and drawing should be given. 

These subjects should be treated almost entirely from the industrial 
point of view with emphasis on the parts they have to play in the industrial 
world. In any occupation a boy would have to work at least eight hours a 


day and in a course of this kind he might reasonably be expected to work 
seven, 
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The shop work of this course would teach the boy the use of common 
tools, make him acquainted with the handling of the speed lathe. Pattern 
making would afford a valuable general vocational training. The lathe 
requires a certain amount of skill and dexterity and serves as a general intro- 
duction to machinery in general. In the last year of such a course there 


ior 4th Boys, Cornwall Model School. 
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Cabinet Bench, 


could be offered brass turning on the speed lathe and bench work in chipping 
and filing. The following is a course for such a school or class, drawn up 
by Dr. Haney, of New York, from whom some of the above’ particulars are 
gathered. It has been somewhat modified in order to more nearly approach 
gur Canadian requirements. 


SPAM b 
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English. 


6th vear.—Composition: Oral and written ; Reproduction ; reports 
and descriptions ; business letters. Penmanship : Exercises to secure speed 
and legibility ; business forms and copy. Reading: From readers, books and 
trade papers. Spelling: Selected words; Use of dictionary. 

7th year.—As above. 


8th year.—As above. 
Geography. 


6th year.—Canada and other countries of North and South America: 
reviewed with special reference to resources, industries and occupations, pro- 
ducts, commerce and means of transportation. | 

7th year.—Europe, Asia, Africa and Oceania with special reference to 


the same points. 
History. 


6th vear.—Canadian and British history to the time of Confederation 
with special emphasis on the industrial development of the country, inven- 
tions and discoveries and their results. 

7th.—Canadian and British History from Confederation; Organization of 
Labour Unions, Manufacturers’ Associations, Boards of Trade, etc. 


Arithmetic. 


6th year.—Common and decimal fractions and their per cent. equivalents; 
problems involving the mathematics of shop operations. 

ith year.—Percentage and its application; simple interest; problems in 
mensuration, and others involving shop operations. 

8th year.—Ratio and simple proportion; problems in inventional geo- 
metry, and other problems involving shop operations. 


Free-hand Drawing. 


6th year.—Drawing familiar objects in outline; study of simple fore- 
shortened faces, and quick sketches to give practice in judging proportions. 
wth year.—Hlementary principles of perspective, practically developed. 


Sketching foreshortened. cylindrical and prismatic forms in outline with 
practical applications in drawing from simple machine parts. 


8th yvear.—Perspective drawings from various details of construction : 
frames, doors, etc. Many quick sketches of familiar objects, followed by 
memory drawing of the forms in different positions. 


Mechanical Drawing. 


_ 6th year.—Elementary principles of constructive drawing; simple work- 
ing sketches, lettering, and dimensioning. 

ith year.—Working sketches and mechanical drawings; use of instru- 
ments; scale drawing: lettering and dimensioning. Perspective drawings 
developed from plans. | 
‘8th year.—Mechanical drawings from simple pieces of machinery ; work- 
ing sketches: ink drawings. Perspective drawings from plans. Various 


age problems, especially in the making of well-made free-hand working 
sketches. 
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Workshop Practice. 


6th year.—Principles of elementary woodworking. Practical exercises in 
joinery; simple models, with particular emphasis on accuracy of construc- 
tion. Klementary exercise on the lathe. Use and reading of working 
drawings. 


ith year.—Simple problems,—pattern-making, involving the use of the 
lathe. Special emphasis on care and sharpening of tools, and on methods of 
shop procedure. Study of simple specifications. Visits to shops in operation. 
Use and reading of working drawings. 


Made and Decorated by Miss Birnnie, Cornwall Model School. 


8th year.—Exercises: Joinery and pattern-making, involving use of the 
lathe. Simple exercises in metal-turning and in chipping and filing. Study 
of working drawings, and simple specifications. Lessons in care of tools, and 
the elementary principles of shop economics and discipline. Visits to work- 
shops in operation. 

Physics. 

6th year.—Properties of matter; forces and states of matter; study of 
mechanical powers, particularly in relation to industrial work. Mechanics 
of liquids and eases, illustrated with practical experiments. 
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Tth year.—Studv of heat and of the elementary principles of construc- 
tion, of the steam engine and of the gas engine. Sound, laws of its production 
and propagation. Different types of telephones, light, source, and propaga- 
tion; photographs, their nature and making. 

8th year. Electricity and magnetism. Nature of fundamental electrical 
apparatus used in the arts; cells, electro-magnets, dvnamos, etc.; the chemis- 
try of combustion; destructive distillation; manufacture of gases, slow and 
rapid form of combustion as in rust and explosive compounds. Power, and 
its transmission. All principles to be developed in direct relation to indus- 
trial problems. ? 

Nature Study. 


6th vear.—Study of tree growth, and uses of wood. Special emphasis on 
employment of wood in art and industry. Other plant products useful to 
man—cotton, linen, etc.; their methods of preparation and manufacture. 

Tth year.—lurther study of principal natural materials used in art and 
industry; wool, coal, oil, clay, and principal building stones. 

Sth year.—Metals; their source of preparation. Nature of steel, methods 
of tempering and preserving; alloys, their composition and use: brass, Babbitt 
metal, pewter, etc. 

Business Law. 


ith year.—Hlements of business law; nature of contract; relation of 
employee and employer. 
Sth year.—Partnership; legal forms; nature of lien, etc. 


Physical Training. 


6th year.—Gymnastic exercises and games, elementary lessons in hygiene, 
effects of aleohol and narcotics. 

Tth and 8th year as in 6th year. 

The time division of the course suggested is as follows :— 


Minutes per week. 


a 6th year. 7th year. 8th year. 
Oo DOMME NeTCIReG Hanh west aruda. eee cle: | 75 75 75 
MeV CCA le LY AMUN eee 5 cere atest Cee, eae Se 70 70 70 
ED LOUG WIS) Nee eas ps ae, ie ak ee a ae | 320 260 120 
LEM Ga ae Oe) Oh OR a eS, oo. a en ee GO sr. see Seay hic dl. Westie ee rane 
SE OO CONN Veen ter PN oe os oer os Wal, 60 GOs eae rete soe Gy ee: 
EL ISUO RV rope yet Ne eee he ors x fee RWS Gas | 60 GOP he iets is sete ae 
MB UREN SINE Oar, B23) oe nee tae mn a te a el SO ee an 180 120 120 
Drawitag Mire NAN U meciers ook sts le eters ae a 200 200 200 
Dra wine = \PechaniCan oe tee oe wetachss ho we ee cee | 180 180 220 
ES ROD N nO Kareem rte ch se inn eke AW ees 5 1 BS See 5 520 520 740 
Led COS UREN) ae ER hh ac a aC ee a een ena ane Se ene 120 120 120 
NICU E Ee OU Cl Vee WN Be er oe hts heheh, Petre a Ate | 120 180 180 
“BUTISDUWI EIS. ULE Oy ears tat yee sey meee ae cha ae tn egies ea ge (Saree a rar ite grea ae 120 120 
SUI ARS Oe leeeir Rt hur on Ce Te Ae ha ek ae God | 120 135 135 


Such a course would be purely experimental but it is an experiment well 
worth trying and I should very much like to see some progressive Board of 
Education attempt it. If successful it would work a revolution in industrial 
training and if a failure it would be hardly less useful in showing us what 
to avoid in the future. 
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Co-OPERATION BETWEEN ScuHooL, Facrory anp SHop. 


Another plan that is being successfully tried is a union of school and 
shop. Probably the first scheme of practical co-operation between a school 
and a number of manufactures is to be found in Cincinnatti. At the Uni- 
versity in connection with the College of Engineering, they have what ‘s 
called a co-operative course in engineering, and the plan is that the student 
entering it, shall take alternate weeks in the shops, in the city, and at the Uni- 
versity. About eighty young men are taking that course, so that each week 
there are 40 in attendance at the University and 40 in the shops. 

A contract is signed in triplicate by the shop, the University and the boy 
(represented by his parents) by which his course through the shop is deter 


Home Tool Cabinet. 


mined. In each shop he begins at the bottom and goes up through the vari- 
ous departments until he reaches the designing and sales offices. The course 
is six years in length. The regular college course is four years long, and the 
young man in the co-operative course, therefore spends three years in the 
University and three in the shops. In the college course nothing has been 
omitted, nothing abridged. On the contrary some things have been added. 
The University authorities claim that the class of young men they are deal- 
ing with can accomplish more work in three years than others can do in four, 
and they base this conclusion very largely on examination results. 

Applicants for these courses are very carefully selected, A student wish- 
ing to take the course must enter the shop on the last day of July preceding 
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his entrance into the University, and remain there a certain period. If he is 
then recommended by the employer he is accepted by the University. The 
first year 75 applied and forty-five were placed in the shops. When the col- 
lege opened only twenty- -eight were admitted. In the second year out of 800 
applications 50 were placed in the shops on probation and 45 accepted for the 
University. In January last they had over 500 applications for the course 
beginning last CS and expected fully 2,000. From this number not 
more than 70 were selected. 

These young men are paid for their shop work, beginning at the rate cf 
ten cents an hour and rising at the rate of a cent an hour every six months. 
They are paid only for the time in the shop, every alternate week during the 
school year and every week in the summer except two weeks’ vacation. A 
number of the shops, however, are finding these men so valuable that they 
are paying them for the time they are at the University. The whole system 
demonstrates that a young man can be taught engineering in such a way that 
when he leaves college he has a good practical knowledge of the profession 
which he has chosen, he has a detane idea of the labour situation, he has 
good business sense and a thorough knowledge of the scientific principles 
underlying his profession. 

The next stage 1s the adoption of this plan or a suitable modification of 
it into the High School, and this has now been done at Fitchburg, Massachu- 
setts. 

This course, patterned after that of the University of Cincinnati, is a 
form of an apprenticeship system, whereby boys receive instruction in the 
shop during one week, and instruction in the school the next week. The 
course 1s of four years’ duration. The first year is spent wholly in the school, 
and during the other three years, the boys alternate weekly betweeen school 
and shop. 

Any bov who is regularly admitted to the high school may, with the 
approval of his parents, elect this course. 

The RE eee take the boys in pairs so that by alternating, they 
have, at all times, one of the pair at work. Each Saturday at 11 o’clock, the 
boy who has been at school that week goes to the shop and learns on what 
particular job his alternate has been working, and how it has been handled in 
order that the work mav be taken up without delay the next Monday morning. 

Shop work consists of instruction in the operation of lathes, planers, 
drilling machine, bench and floor work and such other machine work, accord- 
ing to the ability of the apprentice. as pertains to the particular branch of 
manufacture of the shoo where the bov is employed. 

The co-operative school course is as follows :— 


First year, all school work 


| Le EUCAU SUNS iS en ee do Sis A SER pare es Serene ee me 5 periods per week 
Mathematics: tables and simple shop problems 5 es a 
Mechamicssscimplesmachines’s 0 0t. ents: tak vnc! 5 sé 
Freehand and Mechanical Drawing ....... Site) 
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Second year, school and shop work. 


seg GG) eel See dk, Sena eee are mee ok Rea em Ronee carga? 4 periods per week 
SH TPoy oye Ween CATT bh (CER oe) aa meme Mri eee 5 = 
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Third year, school and shop work. 


Mins een ee Ok ae, Cte ee eran Ores acs, SVT ces rer 4 periods per week 
SHG Omiia celia lCcmmn tees tr. Soh hs oaths. dees 5 aes SS 
(OUI EAL SIRO cues tapi iilet gt BN ie Bea ere en Re 9 6 «4 

J PALO GASIIVERSY crc cis Neos gre gy i seg Se j 

Wiech amismemOi. MACHT NGS aici eat. cei. uica ss tee: 4 oh: fe 
Commercial Geography and Business Methods 1 « ae 
Freehand and Mechanical Drawing ............ 8 ss Bs 


Fourth year, school and shop work. 


AH rpc ie iene eee, teeter 8 RS AE TS Gass Shaved oe 4 periods per week 
Civics inde \Mericam! MiIsuOLry dis..ccc.-eic re 2 of Se 
op esting hemiat mes ets s sri 7 as cae ees coy s ce a) oh ef 
Mieco nisiie Ope aGINeha strates. 6.8 eee oe 5 = cs 
Freehand and Mechanical Drawing ............ 5 ae i 
Pecuriert verana heats sascsy cles vise kocethieeresea: 4 x me 


The course was started the last week in August when the boys went to 
work in the shops. The school course opened September 8th, at the beginning 
of the regular school year. Twenty boys are enrolled, divided as follows: 
two pattern making. two drafting and sixteen machinists. 

The manufacturers have expressed great satisfaction with the plan, 
some of them having expressed the opinion at this early date that these boys 
are superior to those formerly employed. They are boys who have their eyes 
and ears open, who think and ask questions of an intelligent nature. 

In addition to the regular school work an “‘Industrial Society’’ has been 
organized for mental and social advancement. This society meets once a month 
nil § is conducted by the boys themselves. It is planned to have the manufac- 
turers and others give talks of an instructive nature, to be followed with dis- 
cussion by the members, and from time to time a social affair will be given 
at which other than eer may be invited 

With the course mapped out, it is expected that a thinking, progressive 
mechanic will be secured—one who will be able to reason things out for him- 
self, and thereby derive for himself the greatest advantage that can be 
attained in his life work. 

The Ludlow Textile School just entering on its second year was estab- 
lished to solve a definite industrial problem and is of interest from the fact 
that it is the logical outcome of the preceding methods. First, industry in 
the University, Saal industry in the high school and third, industry i in the 
elementary school. 

Boys fourteen years of age are admitted to the school and devote half cf 
each day to work in the mill, and the other half of the day to school work, 
receiving pay from the mills. Most of the subjects taught in the Public 
Schools are taught in this school, including history. geography, arithmetic, 
manual training, etc. The main difference between this and the public schools 
is that each subject is specialised. For instance when the pupils come to a 
great inventor, they study his life, get a good idea of the use and working of 
his more important inventions. learn what effect the inventions have had on 
the industrial development of the world and so on. In geography when they 
come to a country where hemp, the principal fibre used in making the twine 
and sacking made by the Ludlow Associates, is grown, they make a special 
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study of the country, learning of its climate, its position with respect to the 
lines of commerce, the race and character of its inhabitants, labour conditions, 
and so forth. In the course in English, correct speech And ability to read 
understandingly have been sought after rather than any comprehensive 
knowledge of the rules of grammar. In arithmetic, a novel departure was 
begun last year. Principal Eaton had not been in charge of the institution 
very long before he saw that a snecial arithmetic, with its definitions and its 
problems in mill subjects, would aid greatly in carrying out the purpose for 
which the school was founded. With the help of one of the mill super- 
intendents he has compiled an arithmetic entirely along these lines. 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 


The new centres onened this vear are Hamilton Normal School, Strat- 
ford Normal School, Peterborough Normal School, Peterborough Public 
Schools and Dewson St. School, Toronto. ‘The work is proceeding on much 
the same lines as in previous years and still consists very largely of cookery. 
In a large number of centres needlework is being introduced but the extension 
to laundry and general housewifery does not proceed very rapidly. As far 
as it goes, the work 1s very well done, but certain points require attention. 
There is not much difference of opinion as to the benefits to be derived from 
Household Seience Schools and classes. 

All are agreed that the subject has an important place to fill in publie 
and secondary schools for girls, but various criticisms are heard as to the 
methods adopted. The severest criticisms are made by those who are enthusi- 
asticallv in favour of the subject and are made golelv with the idea of improy- 
ing methods and making the subject more real and useful. The following 
points are taken from an article, entitled ‘‘Public School Cookery’’ appearing 
in ‘‘Good Housekeeping for February, 1908.”’ 

The writer of the article commenced her investigations in her own 
kitchen bv asking her laundresg this question “Does your daughter learn 
much in cooking school?’’ The replv was “‘Sure, then, that pabke school 
cooking 1 18 nothing but child’s play at all miss, me girl ee ello 
o bread no bigger than ide mils all ea Ceca o plumpudding, an’ she 
Dollssaeduat-1-tor.o a, potmtor Lt makes me Jauchsthat does,’ --Anoether 

nswer she received was ‘‘When Mamie comes into the kitchen she wants so 

much waiting on that I can’t afford to have her around. In a public sehool 
you know, one girl gets the double boiler and one puts in the water. Mamie 
hasn’t any notion how to go to work to cook the simplest dish by herself.’’ 

Of course in both these criticisms there is a certain amount of exaggera- 
tion but grumblers all agree in assumine that a cooking course should teach 
Puan how to cook. Household Science is much more than cookery, but 
cookery forms an essential nart of it. Is the assumption of the critics a fair 
contention? Time was when educators would have gone into spasms at the 
hare idea and even now that danger is not past. 

“Theory on this matter has gone through an interesting change. There 
was the worm or practical stage. renresented by the opening of philanthropic 
cooking schools in the eighties. Then the public school took it up and theorists 
fell upon it. ‘Is it educational?’ became the burning question. Cooking 
had to teach chemistry, and altruism and cause and Aer and I know not 
what other fine things to the serious detriment of baking and stewing. This 
was the pupa stage, which became a very dead seeming worm indeed. 
Happily the butterfly is out, and now the doubt seems to be whether to mount 
him under glass or let him soar. Nowadays nobody confesses to purely 
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_ theoretical and educational aim in teaching cookery. It is regarded as legiti- 
mate for the public schools to train up generations of intelligent, capable 
home makers.’’ 

One of the main points of criticism is the fractional recipe. This means 
that instead of preparing food enough for two or three persons each child 
makes at the very most barely enough for one. A doughnut, a single muffin, 
a tablespoonful of cooked vegetables, a little cake of doll size, a pudding that 
would rattle round in a tea cup—such are the mighty products of two hours’ 
hard work. This, however, is not theory, it is economy—practical—perhaps 
meanly practical. In Boston, for example each kitchen has a fixed allowance 
of $12 per month and in our own classes the average cost per child per lesson 
for material, barely reaches one cent. With provisions at present prices this 
amount has to be spread miraculously thin. Two expedients are open—to 
divide the recipe or divide the children, either the individual method with 
small amounts or the group method with large. To either vital objections 
are made. Where four work together over a single dish, no one performs the 
whole process and the group gets no adequate notion of the time required to 
prepare the food single handed. What with so-called housekeepers to bring 
material, scullery maids to wash up, assistants and cooks, the dressing of a 
humble vegetable takes as much attendance as the dressing of a queen. Many 
teachers complain that while one girl is doing the actual cooking, the three 
who should be closely watching, let their wits go wool gathering. Again in 
a quartet, blame for mistakes can never be brought to roost. Worse than 
that, the joint result is nobody’s dish appeals to nobody’s pride. Confusion 
is charged against the group. You cannot give orders to the roomful. You 
must say “Number one at each table measure three-fourths of a cup of milk, 
number two, one tablespoonful of butter, etc.’? Your sentence done, up goa 
forest of hands. “Miss B., did you say three-fourths of a tablespoonful of 
butter?’ “Miss B., do I measure milk?” “Miss B., Mary’s got my flour.”’ 

Something is being done in various parts of our own Province to over- 
come this difficulty. In Berlin, for example, school lunches are prepared and 
sold almost at cost. As many ag 90 students are catered for some days, the 
number staying depending on the weather. A different kind of soup 1s offered 
each dav. together with tea, coffee or cocoa. Soup and bread or crackers are 
served for five cents. tea, coffee or cocoa with milk and sugar for two cents. 
One of the girls is periodically appointed as Superintending Housekeeper and 
on her the main responsibility rests. She keeps a bank book and pays all her 
accounts by cheque. Though the charges are so moderate, a small profit is 
made, and this is used to purchase pictures for the dining room, etc. At the 
convention of the County teachers the girls prepared and served a banquet to 
over 200 guests. Miss Fisher, the excellent teacher of this department, has 
the scheme running so smoothly that it works almost like clockwork. The 
same plan is also being considered in Galt and the more we can get of it the 
better. 

Here is a newspaper description of a luncheon served by the girls attend- 
ing the Household Science class at Parkdale school, Toronto, under the cap- 
able supervision of Miss Hills. 

“Years ago Louisa Alcott, the interpreter of girls, suggested a solution 
of the housekeeping problem which seems to have at last come to something 
as a practical matter. She described one of her little heroines—I think it was 
Meg’s Daisy—when shut out from the boys’ games as more than consoled 
with a toy kitchen, in which real cakes could be baked in real tins by means 
of an iron stove, which, though of toy dimensions, had all its parts, and 
burned real wood and coal. So when the boys had games the girls had feasts, 
which effectually turned the tables, for the boys were jealous. 
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“Decidedly not a toy stove is the double oven gas range at Parkdale Pub- 
lic School. It is some eight feet high, but it faces a wide room with an open 
square counter where twenty-four little girls may cook things at once over 
twenty-four gas plates having each her own drawers full of interesting little 
mixing bowls, measuring cup, spoons, bake pans, and a ‘cunning’ little frying 
pan. The twenty-four little brown teapots, too, in the top shelf of the big 
cupboard are attractive enough for any butterfly-bow school girl, and the tea 
cups and dinner set (with a real tureen and platters), though not at all of 
the ‘doll’ variety, exhale peculiar charm; for they mean cooking school 
parties, which put an entirely different aspect on the culinary art, as it has 
been known to little girls sometimes. 

“There was a lunch party yesterday, to which The Globe was invited— 
and went. The square demonstration table in the middle of the room was 
laid for twelve with a ‘silence cloth,’ a white cover, fresh table napkins-— 
everything comme il faut. Nothing Bohemian about this centre of learning, 
for here are the housekeepers of to-morrow, and the idea of a Bohemian house- 
keeper would be shocking nowadays to the public school girls of Toronto. 

“Nine little girls were busy mashing potatoes and making gravy and 
‘dishing’ things when the guests began to arrive, so there was time to look 
around at the pictorial ornaments, which seemed of floral order, until, at a 
close view they turned out to be tea blossoms and leaves, nutmegs on the twig, 
wheat fields, etc., practical aesthetics, in short. There were portraits, too, 
of women who did credit to their sex—though not as housekeepers, I may 
~note—Florence Nightingale, Angelica Kauffmann, Frances Willard and 
others. The blackboards are not covered with useless ‘sums’ or practical 
quizzes in history and geography. Here one may learn in good set terms 
what a dish washer should do, and how one should set about to scrub a table. 


“Then here is the lunch menu of the day on another blackboard :— 


Meat balls. Mashed potatoes. Green Peas. 
Orange and lettuce salad, with mayonnaise dressing. 
Baking powder biscuit. 

English cookies. Coffee. 


“The formulas for making them were also written out earlier in the day 
when the cooking class began. Of course this class has been at work in cook- 
ing’ over a year now ph Sok eer me and they have made 
bread, too, and cakes of various kinds, and know all about those proteids that 
Professor Chittenden says we eat too much of, and the fats and starches that 
we are to patronize more. 

“Nine, twelve to fourteen year old girls come gaily in and sit down at the 
table with the guests. These are the other half of the class, and as they have 
previously made a luncheon for the present cooks, they now act as host and 
hostess (at head and foot) and other people of leisure, while to-day’s cooks 
do the waiting. Grace is said (by a teacher guest at the request of the host) 
and the meat balls go around. They are nice and brown outside and pink 
and juicy inside, and the biscuits are of that desirable golden hue which 
amateurs sometimes strive for in vain. 

“*Which side?’ implored one small waitress of uncertain memory bearing 
peas, of another bearing potatoes as they met en route. However, this is an 
aside, and should not be mentioned except to assure the reader that she turned 
up on the right side, which in this case was the left side. 

“Conversation was perhaps a little spasmodic on the part of ‘the family,’ 
who, however, made up in polite attentions and an abounding sense of humor, 
and everything went off in the best possible way. 
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“Afterwards comes the inevitable, of course, washing up the dishes, but 
when this is a joint effort it does not seem to be at all unpleasant. And cer- 
tainly the housekeepers of the future will know how to wash dishes, for the 
order of ceremonies is made clear and plain from the ‘scraping of the plates’ 
to the careful hanging up of the dish towels. 

“When even for these little girls from pretty Parkdale homes there is 
many an improvement in method and bit of scientific information about foods 
and their digestion to be carried home, what must it mean to the child of the 
ignorant immigrant of ‘the ward’ and the east end, that every little girl 
at the city schools by means of the public school cooking centres is taught the 
difference between nourishing food and harmful, between proper and improper 
cooking, between clean and unclean housekeeping.”’ 

Our teachers themselves recognize the defects above referred to and are 
engaged in an earnest attempt to remove them. The subject is still in its 
infancy and needs the thoughful co-operation of all interested in the future 
homes of the people. Slow growth always produces the most vigorous trees. 
The vast importance and great usefulness of the subject from every point of 
view cannot be denied. 

This subject will find its greatest work in the future in the rural and 
urban schools and the attention of the students in the Normal Schools is now 
being directed to this problem. The problem consists of two parts, first, what 
to teach and second, the equipment necessary. It goes without saying that 
the average town equipment cannot be placed in the small school for various 
reasons of expense and accommodation. 

Miss Greenwood, of the Macdonald Institute, Guelph, has prepared such 
an equipment and its adoption would do much to solve the question of the 
introduction of Household Science into rural and urban schools. As it is the 
most useful] and practical article published on this branch of the subject in 
recent years, it is here given, with the illustrations accompanying it: 

“Very soon after starting my work at Macdonald Institute, Miss Watson 
svoke to me of her very strong desire to have worked out, a simple, portable 
equipment for the purpose of teaching cooking in rural schools, if need be, 
utilizing and adapting to this special purpose the ordinary school room with 
its usual equipment of desks, teachers’ desks, etc. From experience in using 
a similar equipment (worked out with the aid of my school board) in a country 
town of Massachusetts, and the much more elaborate equipment common to 
city schools, I had become convinced that the average equipment was far 
more elaborate than was necessarv. or desirable, if we wish to develop any 
originality or resourcefulness on the part of our pupils, and was therefore 
very glad to aid in working out the problem with the results here given. 

“The trestle tables, forming the bulk of the furniture, can be so easily 
moved that used in an empty room, they mav he placed in any form desired 
to give the best arrangement, the hollow-square arrangement, shown in one of 
the illustrations, or any arrangement advocated by the teacher or compelled by 
the character of the room. The table-tops. being detachable. may be used 
without the trestles in an ordinary school-room laid across the tops of the desks, 
each top covering three desks, the children standing in the aisles to work. 
The long boards half the length of the table-tops, laid on cleats half way 
down the trestles, give extra shelf room, if desired. The table-tops and 
shelves are of cypress wood and are an experiment, since cypress is a new 
wood to be used for this purpose. But it was recommended to me by a lumber 
dealer in the city as especially adapted to withstand the effects of heat and 
moisture without being any more expensive than the woods ordinarily used 
for cooking school tables—maple. whitewood, birch. 
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“The individual equipment, composed of utensils needed fur constant use 
by each pupil, is kept in the medium-sized square butter boxes used for pack- 
ing and shipping butter, the larger utensils being piled on the floor of the box 
forming a nest of utensils, while the smaller ones are held in place on the 
sides of the box, by strapping of enamel cloth. much after the fashion of 


the English travelling tea basket. 


Boat made by ex-pupil of Toronto Model School. 


“The general equipment, containing only such extra utensils as are abso- 
lutely necessary for good work, is kept in a packing box which is turned up 
on end and fitted with shelves and a door. 
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“The small kerosene ctove seen in the illustrations, solves the problem of 
individual stoves where gas is not available. The kind selected of German 
make is so steady with its firm round base, that there is no danger of falling | 
saucepans, and so simple that it may be as easily cleaned as a lamp. These. 
stoves, half full of oil, will burn two hours at the cost of a quarter of a cent 
an hour. If there is a coal or wood stove in the room, which can also be used, 
so much the better, as it will give additional cooking space and be of use in 
heating water: . . | 

“Tn most rural schools there would be no running water in any room 
used for this purpose but it is usually near at hand in lavatory or basement 
sink, so that no obstacle is presented in this respect, since it can be brought 
in in buckets or pails, in any quantity desired. 

“This equipment has not been worked out for illustrative purposes only, 
but will be used after the February promotions for the practice classes com- 
ing from the public schools of the city.”’ | 

‘““A novel scheme for the training of girls to manage a home, has been sub- 
mitted to the Education Committee of the London County Council by the 
director of the Shoreditch Technical Institute. | , 

“The aim is to make the girls proficient in the domestic duties they would 
have to perform as the wives of artisans earning from 28s. to £3 a week. 
The six weeks’ course of training proposed would include washing, cooking, 
and cleaning, general management of the home on a systematic basis, and 
how ‘to shop.’ 

“A certain sum would be set apart at the beginning of each week for rent, 
rates, clothing, insurance, travelling expenses, and for providing a fund for 
‘arainy day.’ The remainder would be available for food and for any little lux- 
uries that might be possible. | | | 

“Tn order that the training may be as practical as possible, it is neces- 
sary that the time occupied in attending to a babv in most homes should not 
be overlooked in the programme of experimental home. It is proposed each 
week, therefore, to undertake the care of a child belonging to a working class 
family in the neighbourhood, and in this way the girls would gain further 
valuable experience. 

“The home would be provided as homes of the working classes are, only 
the furniture would be more tasteful, and probably more useful, at less cost 
than is to be seen in the average artisan’s house. sy 

“Tt is not proposed, of course, to spend from 28s. to £3 a week on the 
experimental home. Apart from the teachers’ salaries, it can be run for con- 
siderably under a pound a week. The initial expenditure is estimated at 
£150 ($750.00). 

“Tt 1s proposed to establish an experimental home, either by building an 
annex to the Shoreditch Institute, or renting or leasing a house in the 
vicinity. and to teach the girls, who have gone through the theoretical train- 
ing at the institute, in batches of six. 

“The scheme is to be carefully considered by the Education Committee.” 

There is no doubt that the majority of people eat too much. During the 
vear certain experiments have been conducted at the Lillian Massey School 
of Household Science, and an exhibition held to demonstrate the possibility 
of providing nourishing meals at little cost. Three meals at a total cost of 
ten cents seems absurdly impossible, yet this exhibition showed that it could 
be done as follows :— 


“Breakfast. Oatmeal porridge and milk, toast and butter, marmalade 
and cereal coffee. 
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Case for Butterflies, Toronto Normal School. 
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“Dinner. Beef broth, bean potato balls and catsup, steamed brown bread 


ldi ith mock maple syrup and tea. 
Bee cee Macaroni and beef timbales, bread and butter and stewed figs. 


And though it is difficult to believe, scientific investigation proves that these 


Normal School Bench, made in Berlin. 


meals contain all the nourishment required by the average man for one day. 
The next exhibit showed three meals for twenty-five cents and though these 
cost fifteen cents more than the previous set, their food value was exactly 
the same. A series of invalid trays was also exhibited prepared with strict 
attention to delicacy and nutriment. 
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“The next housekeeping feat was a five-course dinner for six people, the 
total cost of which was two dollars. It consisted of Creole soup (rather 
highly spiced tomato soup) with parkerhouse rolls, lobster cutlets, roast loin 
of lamb with mint sauce, peas, tomato salad with nut sandwiches, maple 
parfait, with rolled almond wafers. mints, salted almonds and coffee. The 
visitors seemed inclined to figure this out on the spot, with the prices of meat 
hovering before their eyes. But granting the magic of turning atwo-dollar 
bill into this dainty spread, it was not to be denied that there was more than 


American Bench, fitted with repid acting vice. 


two dollars’ worth of work on the tempting sandwiches, the salad, the mints 
and almonds, the rolls and cutlets. 

“Spread on one of the long tables was a series of little individual meals 
especially interesting to the food theorist. for they were made up from the 
menus of Professor Chittenden of Yale University, and represented actual 
meals taken by this reducer of diet while making his experiments. Professor 
Chittenden’s theory is that we would be stronger, freer from pains and ail- 
ments and more fit for work if we reduced the amount of food taken. He 
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proved his case by experimenting on a number of athletic students, who after 
a course of his diet could earry weights, etc., double in magnitude of those 
they were able to carry before it. Professor Chittenden takes nothing at 
breakfast but a cup of coffee with milk and sugar. One of his lunches con- 
sisted of a small quantity of creamed fish with potato balls, three tea biscuits, 
three pancakes and a cup of coffee. Huis third and last meal on the same day 
was made up of creamed potatoes, celery salad, two biscuits, two or three 


wafers, a plece of apple pie and a cup of coffee. All the portions were 


Bench designed by Mr. A. J. Rosatnce, Lansdowne School, Toronto. 


rather under average size, and although he does not banish meat from his 
diet, he uses it seldom and very sparingly. He claims to have banished an 
old enemy—rheumatism—and discovered one secret of health.” 


EVENING CLASSES. 


luring the year evening classes have been held in Hamilton, Brantford, 
Brockville, Guelph Public Schools, Guelph Consolidated School, Broadview 
Boys’ Institute, Toronto, Toronto Technical School. and a class for deaf 
mutes is now being formed at Lansdowne Public School, Toronto. 


é 
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Beyond this little has been done in connection with evening technical 
education, except the classes held in varlous parts of the Province in con- 
nection with Young Men’s Christian Associations. 

From two classes of workers the call comes for a continuation of school 
training through evening study: those deficient in early education and 
anxious to make up their deficiency; and those who seek to supplement their 


Study of Trees—Sun Printed Leaf (Pin Oak). 


daily work with such technical training as will lead to advancement and 
increased earning power. 

Unfortunately there seems no desire to follow the example set by other 
countries and the towns above mentioned, in establishing evening classes. 
Any one knowing our Ontario towns cannot help coming to the conclusion 
that there is a vast amount of wasted time after the day’s work is over, which 
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could be put to some useful purpose in the way of technical or industrial 
education. Where facilities exist in the high schools, the expense of forming 
such classes is very slight compared with the benefits received. There is a 
demand and urgent necessitv that such classes be established. 

During the evenings of May and June last, evening classes in House- 
hold Science were held in the Alexandra Public School, Guelph. 


Study of Trees—Sun Printed Leaf (Tulip Tree). 


Applications were received from some thirty-seven young ladies, but 
only twenty-four could be accepted owing to lack of room. A fee of three 
dollars and seventy-five cents ($3.75) was imposed, to be refunded if the 
pupil attended regularly and made satisfactory progress. This fee was 
refunded to every pupil. 

The class consisted cof working girls—some living at home, some in offices, 
some clerks in stores, one a trained nurse, three were on the teaching staff 
of the Guelph Public Schools. and two were at service in private homes. 
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The course consisted of fifteen lessons and the aim was to suit the 
requirements of the class. The work was largely practical, though the “Food 
Values’”’ of the different foods taken up were discussed. The subjects were :— 
Water, Eggs, Milk, Cheese, Fruits, Cereals, Vegetables, Cream Soups, Flour 
Mixtures, Made-over Dishes, Desserts and Salads. Hach lesson illustrated 
one or more of the methods of cooking. 


The total cost was as follows: 


Tnstruction: <2. 2 eee $45 OO 
Materials coe tin eek sts oe ee 8 to 
Gas=(iveht ands Titel ei. 2 Sena ee 3 00 
AsAVOTEISIN G22 3 al oe asa ae ieee 12 00 

$69 12 


This question was dealt with at considerable length in the report of last 
year and there is no need to repeat the arguments then advanced as the con- 
ditions remain practically the same. 


Study of Trees—Sun Printed Leaf (Sweet Birch). 


TI much regret that I am not able to report a marked increase in the 
number of such classes as, properly conducted, they are calculated to help 
materially the industrial life of the community. 


TRADE SCHOOLS. 


There is so much confusion between the various terms applied to the 
different branches of practical education that we cannot hope to achieve much 
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real progress in discussion until these terms are somewhat standardized. 
‘Manual Training,” ‘‘Industrial Training,” ‘‘Vocational Training,’’ “Tech- 
nical Kducation,’’ are terms very loosely used. They are considered by some, 
interchangeable, and a speaker or writer is often found arguing against some- 


Building the Pigeon Cote, Abbotsholme School, Derbyshire, England. 


thing his opponent never meant. In recognition of this difficulty the New 
York State Education Department, which has recently established a Division 
of Trade Schools has sought to apply a definite meaning to these terms as 


follows :— 
34 
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A trade school is designed to train apprentices for a particular trade. 
The present method of manufacturing eliminates the possibility of an ade- 
quate training for young wage earners in the ordinary shop. Trade schools 
have therefore been organized to meet this condition. . 

A trade school proper affords the means of an enlightened apprentice- 
ship, in that it aims to give such an ideal preparation for the trades, as shall 
abolish the drudgery and waste of the learner’s time in the shop, by supply- 
ing in the school an economic instruction in the practical work and in the 
necessarv theory of the trade. 

The best type of a trade school has not only shops where the expert 
manipulation of tools is taught but also class rooms where is given the theo- 
retical instruction which underlies the trade. In general, no trade can be 
learned entirely within the walls of the school. In general, no trade can 
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Building a Fowl House, Abbotsholme Schoo], Derbyshire, England. 


nowadays be learned entirely within the walls of the factory. It 1s a com- 
bination of these two opportunities which will make our workers more 
efficient. 

In considering how far the trade school can fit for the trade, teachers 
might bear in mind the purpose of the normal school, and compare good nor- 
mal school training with the sort of training which teachers receive through 
merely a teaching experience. It is readily seen that the combination cf 
normal school training and actual teaching experience makes efficient 
teachers. As regards training our workmen, similar results may be expected 
of our trade schools. These schools are professional schools for those who 
are to become workmen. Trade schools approach as near to making artisans as 
medical and law schools approach to creating efficient doctors and lawyers 


The old saying, ‘‘Practice makes perfect,’’ is applicable here. 
34. F. 
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A technical school aims to prepare overseers and superintendents rather 
than apprentices. Only the use of such tools or apparatus is taught ag will 
show the connection of theory and practice. Handwork is never given for 
the purpose of fitting a student directly for skilled labor. ‘The mechanical 
arts are taught merely to bring out the relation to the engineering problems. 

An industrial school is a school in which boys and girls may get the 
proper training to enter upon some branch of actual work. Its place in the 
school system is the beginning of the present seventh grade and extends to 
the trade school which is open to pupils who have attained the age of sixteen. 
For all occupations, such a school could definitely prepare children to enter 
industrial life, with an increase of productive efficiency over that which is now 
possible in the present elementary school. 


Building the Boat House, Abbotsholme School, Derbyshire, England. 


Such a school would offer book work as well as shop work, and the occu- 
pational work in this school ought to give the pupils a chance to choose 
whatever trade they think they are best suited for. Two, three, or four years 
in such a school ought to graduate a pupil with a good general education and 
at the same time excellent vocational training, so that he could enter an 
industrial pursuit where he could later become a skilled worker, could com- 
mand good wages and be sure of a place in the world’s work. 

In addition these schools ought to serve as preparatory for the trades 
schools, which the graduates could enter after completing the general indus- 
trial school course. 

These schools ought to meet the problem of holding the boys and girls 
in school longer and ought to offer splendid opportunity for teaching the old 
line subjects so as to make them more applicable to industry. 
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ManvuaL TRAINING is an important subject in the scheme of general 
education. It should be an essential part of the curriculum of the elemen- 
tary schools, especially in the first six grades. Hand work has great 
educational value, in that it offers excellent possibilities for developing and 
educating the individual. The hand and the mind should be trained 
together and each will help the other. Hand work should be taught with 
reference to industrial processes but the emphasis is cn the educational 
development of the child. 

As a secondary school subject manual training has its greatest educa- 
tional value when it is given in a manual training high school, where it 
is possible to relate definitely the hand work with the science, the mathe- 
matics and the drawing. 


Helping to Build a Brick Dam, Abbotsholme School, Derbyshire, England. 


2 Trade Schools are coming and the fact can no longer be lost sight of. 
I'he signs of the times the world over point to this, and are not to be 
mistaken. Though the growth towards this has been gradual the progress 
during the last eight years has been somewhat remarkable. For many 
years purely trades schools have been an established and accepted factor 
in the industrial progress of European nations, but on this continent they 
have been thought to set up class distinctions, to pre-ordain a boy for 
manual labour all his life. We are hearing less of the talk nowadays that 
every boy may rise to the Premiership or the Presidency and are begin- 
ning to realize, though with considerable reluctance, the fact that hin 
cut of every twenty boys will have to work with non: hands. : 
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pal: boy who has the capacity to rise, as he thinks, above the artisan, 
will not be kept down because he has taken a course in a trade school. It 
will be an added advantage to him and will give him greater breadth and 
depth, not only manually but mentally. 
The trend of opinion is shown by the following signs: 


1. The establishment of many private and semi-private trade schools as 
New York Trade School, Baron De Hirsch Trade School, Winona Trades 
Schools. 

2. Opening of Trade Schools at public expense. A recently opened school 
of this type is the Philadelphia Municipal Trade School. <A building, 
formerly occupied as a public school, was converted and equipped with 


Stacking the Hay, Abbotsholme School, Derbyshire, England. 


all the necessary appliances for practical administration and instruction. 
The several trades were kept entirely separate, with instructors of well 
known practical ability for each branch. The school opened in October, 
1906, and so quickly did its reputation spread that in May, 1907, 481 young 
men were enrolled and receiving instruction in the various branches of 
irade. The following is a list of the thirteen classes now organized with 
the number of pupils in each class: 

Plumbing, 45; pipe-fitting, 13; blacksmithing, 11; sheet metal work, 
51; electrical construction, 126; bricklaying, 37; pattern-making, 28; house 
and sign painting, 33; architectural drawing, 34: mechanical drawing, 21; 
earpentry, 49; plastering, 33. 

There are thirteen teachers, one to each class, besides five assistants 
for the larger classes. 
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3. Formation of influential Societies for the advancement of industrial 
or trade education such as National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Society for the Promotion of HMngineering Education, ete. 

4. The prominence given to the subject in the best magazines and 
leading newspapers. | | 

5, The epoch making pronouncement of President Roosevelt, on the 
12th November, for a veritable emancipation of the public school from 
slavery to the ideal that their purpose is to fit the few for the university 
rather than the many for a vocation in life. 

6. The introduction of the Davis Bill to Congress. This measure includes 
the following provisions :— 

(1) Appropriation to begin July 1, 1911. 


Forestry— Measuring the Timber and learning thereby to ‘‘ square the circle,”’ 
Abbotsholme School, Derbyshire, England. 


(2) Instruction to be given in agriculture and home economics in agri- 
cultural high schools of secondary grade. 

(3) Instruction is to be given in mechanic arts and home economics in 
citv schools of secondary grade. 

(4) Instruction in agriculture, mechanic arts and home economics in 
state and territorial normal schocls. 

(0) The federal appropriations are to be used for distinctive studies in 
agriculture, mechanic arts and home economics in each type of school and 
only for these distinctive studies. 

(6) The Secretary of Agriculture is instructed to estimate to Congress 
the allotments to be made to each state and territory, and to designate to 

‘ ; 
the Secretary of the Treasury the sum appropriated. 
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(7) The sum for each state and territory to be derived in this way: (a) 
Kach incorporated city, town or village containing not less than 2,000 
inhabitants shall receive not more than ten cents per capita of the popula- 
tion. (6) The total rural and other population not included in said cities. 
towns and villages shall receive also not more than ten cents per capita. — 

(8) Branch agricultural experimental stations are to be maintained on 
the farms of the agricultural secondary schools, and one-fourth of the 
federal appropriation for the agricultural secondary schools is to be used 
for this experiment station. 

(9) The appropriation for normal schools is to be one cent per capita of 
population. : 

(10) To secure the appropriation for the branch experiment station each 
state legislature must provide for the establishment and equipment of the 
branch station, and must provide, for the annual maintenance, a sum 
equal to that granted by the federal government. 


Digging up the Tubers, Abbotsholme School, Derbyshire, England. 


(11) Experiments undertaken by these branch experiment stations shall 
bear directly upon the agricultural industry of the United States, with due 
regard to the varying needs and conditions of the respective states, 

(12) The Secretary of Agriculture is required to see that funds are not 
side-tracked, but used to best advantage for the promotion of both instruc- 
tion and experimentation. 

(13) Each state is required to establish combined agricultural secondary 
school and branch experimental station districts; and there is not to be 
less than one district for each fifteen counties, nor more than one for each 
five counties. 
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(14) Separate schools for coloured people may be established as each state 
decides, fair division of money being made to both races. 

(15) An annual report must go to the governor of each state from each 
school established under this grant. 

(16) The Secretary of Agriculture is to keep Congress posted in regard 


to receipts and expenditures, and on the work of the institutions provided 
for under this bill. 


7. The passing of laws by various states authorizing and organizing 
the establishment of Trade and Industrial Schools and offering substantial 
grants on certain conditions e.g., Massachusetts, Wisconsin and New York. 


8. The establishment by the New York State Education Department of 
a Division of Trades Schools with a special executive officer. The New 


York Bill provides :— 


a. That the educational authority of any city may establish, acquire, 
conduct and maintain as part of the public school system of such city gen- 
eral industrial schools open to pupils who have completed the elementary 
school course, or who have attained the age of fourteen years, and trades 
schools open to pupils who have attained the age of sixteen years and have 
completed either the elementary school course, or a course in the above men- 
tioned general industrial school, or who have met such other requirements 
as the local school authorities may have prescribed. 


6. For the appointment of an advisory Board of five members repre- 
senting the local trades and industries. 


c. A grant of $500 for each independently organized general industrial 
or trade school open for forty weeks during the school year and employing 
one teacher, whose work is devoted exclusively to such school, and having 
an enrolment of at least twenty-five pupils, and maintaining a course of 
study approved by the Commissioner. <A further sum of $200 is awarded 
for each additional teacher employed. Manual Training High Schools are 
excluded from the operation of this clause. 


9. The establishment by many firms of schools to train their appren- 
tices, not only in trade subjects but also in general subjects. Such a school 
or rather series of schools is that established by the New York Central 
Railway Co. This Company has had evening classes for apprentices for 
a number of years at several of the shops. Their present scheme was organ- 
ized in 1906. The general plan provides for shop instruction of the appren- 
tice in the trade, and for his instruction in educational subjects allied to 
his trade during working hours while under pay. A shop instructor teaches 
the trade in the regular shop and on the regular work. As the majority of 
apprentices at each shop are machinists, the shop instructor is preferably 
an all round machinist, giving instruction in the machinist trade, but with 
sufficient knowledge of the other trades. which may have apprentices, to be 
able to supervise intellingently apprentices in those trades. If the shop is 
small, he gives only a portion of his time, while in a large shop his entire 
time is taken up and he may require assistants. 


The educational classes are taught by a second instructor who may he 
either a draftsman, an advanced mechanic, or a mechanical engineer. The 
plan is in operation in the nine larger shops of the system and now 
includes about 500 apprentices. All the work done by the shop apprentices 
is part of the general output. The shop instructor is present to make the 
machine run at its best efficiency even when handled by a green apprentice. 
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The apprentices are still responsible to the foreman as furmerly, but the 
foreman is relieved from the responsibility of instructing them and is left 
free to run his department. 

The shop instructor passes on applicants for apprenticeship, and in con- 
nection with the educational instructor, recommends dismissal during the 
first six months if found unsatisfactory. 

Class room instruction is largely individual, as the same class may 
contain apprentices just starting and others nearly out of their time. All 
principles are handled through shop problems and must have practical 
bearing. Class work is closely adapted to shop conditions. The problems 
are worded in the language of the shop. Text books cannot be used directly 
for apprentice instruction, even if suitable books could be found, as the 
average apprentice has a strong aversion to books. One or two books are 
now available for reference, but the bulk of this material must be in the 
form of separate sheets, given out one at a time and arranged to advance 
gradually. The chief features of the educational work are mechanical 
drawing, which is made the backbone of the course, and shop problems 
which include the other branches. The drawing is arranged to start 
directly on working drawings of actual machine and locomotive parts and 
yet to advance so gradually that even a dull boy can make headway. No 
time is taken for pure theory, and skill in drawing lines and making letters 
is obtained incidentally while making useful drawings. Blue print 
sketches are used to assist the instructor, but these are drawn so that 
they can not be copied and each sketch leaves more or less to be worked 
out by the apprentice. 

Mathematical problems, as met with in a shop, are not even divided 
into arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, and apprentices often meet problems 
so mixed in with facts, and so combined in the practical application of 
natural laws, that in many cases they do not appear to be mathematical 
problems at all. Shop problems taken indiscriminately from practice and 
put before apprentices would result in confusion and failure, but it is pos- 
sible by a careful selection and adaptation to get together problems clothed 
in every-day language, which are practical and useful and which, though 
actually classified and to some extent graded, do not show the classification. 
The terms algebra, arithmetic, and mathematics are never used, and the 
sheets are not divided according to subjects. A running review is main- 
tained by constantly introducing problems on the ground already covered. 
Interest is further held by varying the standard of difficulty and mixine the 
easy and the hard problems as they are apt to come in practice. In eetting 
together these problems, all departments of the railroads and many out- 
side sources of information have been utilized. Company drawings, 
standards, and records, facts and data from the technical press, suggestions 
from motive-power officers, problems directly from the shop and drafting 
room, hints from instructors and points picked up in conversation with fore- 
men and mechanics, have alike been used. 

Models and actual machines are used for illustrations. Classes are 
held from 7 to 9 o’clock in the morning, each apprentice reporting for two 
mornings a week. The apprentices ring in at the shop and then come to 
class-rooms located on the shop property, where they are under shop discip- 
line. At 9 o’clock they report again in the shop. 

A system of reports from both instructors is made to the local shop 
officers, who forward them to the sunerintendent of apprentices. These 
reports show, first, ability at trade, second, the disposition and personality 
of the apprentice, and. third, the standing in class work. The instructors 
are at all times required to know the standing of each apprentice, thus 
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Wood Work, Kingston Collegiate Institute. Teacher, Mr. A. Hatch. 
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making examinations unnecessary. Special emphasis is placed on the 
personal touch maintained between the instructor and ihe apprentice, with 
a view to determining the type of work or branch of service for which the 
boy is best suited. ne 

The scheme of education differs from most efforts to better industrial 
conditions, in that it starts at the bottom, in marked contrast with the 
common practice of providing special advantages for the especially bright. 
The rank and file are not touched by special apprenticeship or special 
courses at high schools. Industrial education must start lower down the 
scale, and the genius will be the first to profit by the advantages offered. 
The problems designed for a boilermaker apprentice have been found quite 
useful with college graduates and the problems used for apprentice classes 
have been used with equal success in an evening class for foreman, mechanics, 
and: inspectors. 


Timber Rack, built by Students, Kingston Collegiate Institute. 


Experience has proved the desirability of keeping boys in direct con- 
tact with the shops from the very outset. The immediate and direct results 
of the apprentice system have been, increased output (notwithstanding the 
four hours per week spent in class), less spoiled work, ability to read draw- 
ings, to lay out templates and to make sketches; a better grade of appren- 
tices is secured, as well as draftsmen apprentices fitted for special work. 

Local officials have been quick to note the benefits of apprentice train- 
ing, and are unanimously enthusiastic and interested. One immediate 
result of the opening of the apprentice schools was the request from fore- 
men and mechanics for educational classes of a similar nature, which 
resulted in the organization of self-sunnorting evening classes at seven of 
the shops taught by the apprentice instructors, using practically the same 
courses of study as provided for apprentices. 
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In addition to teaching.the apprentice a:trade, and teaching him to 
think, it is vitally necessary to aid in the development of his moral charac- 
ter and in his loyalty to the right. These objects do not, from their nature, 
permit of immediate demonstration of success. They are, however, vastly 
important and the character side of the-problem is, in the long run, the 
larger side. No apprentice plan can possibly succeed if this part of the 
problem is not uppermost in the minds of those in charge. 

Trade, industrial or vocational schools must pass through the same 
experience which was undergone when household science, manual training 
and kindergarten schools were established. They were introduced first 
under private auspices and demonstrated their value before they were 
accepted by the mass of the people. Private enterprise initiated many of 


Cabinet, built by Students, Kingston Collegiate Institute. 


the ventures which we now recognize as being part of the function of 
popular government. I refer to sewage and water systems of our cities, and 
even lighting and transportation. We can do no. better service than to 
educate the public conscience to the point where it will see through prac- 
tical examples the value of trade schools. 

In promoting public industrial education we must make a sympathetic 
study of the point of view of organized labour with regard to the matter. 
The trade unionist’s objection that the labour market is always in danger 
of being flooded is not to be ignored and brushed aside as mere selfishness. 
In any case the decision as to the direction in which pupils shall be trained 
must be made in full knowledge of the labour market. The skilled journey- 
m*n’s contention that there must be in any case a period of special shop 
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apprenticeship is perfectly sound and holds just as surely for the craft of 
the mechanic or artisan as for that of the doctor or lawyer. On the other 
hand the trade unionist must be led to see that the trade school is simply 
another sort of machine which, though, from a short range point of view, 


Wood Work, Kingston Collegiate Institute. 


threatening to the workman’s wage standard, in the long run can only 
enhance the interest of all concerned by stimulating both production and 
consumption through raising the whole standard of intelligence and 
capacity. 
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It is inconceivable that as a class school-trained workmen should not 
be even more jealous than others of all unreasonable encroachments upon 
their wage standard, and that they should not apply their additional train- 
ing to the development of even more effective forms of labour organization 
than now exist. In any movement for the development of industrial educa- 
tion workingmen should not only be consulted, but should be represented 
in the administration, as experts in many of the important detailed matters 
affecting the progress of such instruction. 


Wood Work, Kingston Collegiate Institute. 


The truth is that industrial education is coming. Those who do not put 
themselves in line to reap its advantages may even have some of its forces 
turned against them. Such trade unionists as persist In opposing indus- 
trial schools under public auspices will simply turn this new instrument 
over to such employers as may wisely or unwisely use the schools against 
the organization of labour. If the smaller employers are indifferent or 
hostile to public action, they will simply leave the whole opportunity, 
involved in this new movement, to those great employers who can afford to 
create industrial schools for themselves. 


The points of superiority the school has over the modern shop may be 
Summarized as follows :— 


(1) The school can help make a profitable workman in a shorter time 
by giving him, under instruction, legitimate shop practice in the work of 
the trade. Definite practice in the work of the trade from the very begin- 
ning in a school is a far different proposition from sweeping, piling castings 
or running errands for several weeks or months in the shop. 
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(2) The school can give a series of graded lessons, general and funda- 
mental, upon which other work may be based and future efficiency more 
certainly developed. The lack of sequence in the ordinary shop work 
becomes for the average boy merely routine work and he flounders around. 


(3) The school can give the opportunity to do a task over and over 
again until it is done right, the opportunity to study each problem closely 
and deliberately. In a shop there is little chance to try again. The work 
must be thrown away. A “‘call down’’ can never take the place of definite 
instruction. 


Wood Work, Brockville Public Schools. Teacher, Mr. A. F. Hagerman 


(4) The school can give a broader, more intelligent idea of the relation 
of the parts to the whole. The beginner learns the dependence of one part 
on another. The tendency to keep a cheap grade of labour aving one thing 
may make a tolerably good workman, but if we expect our bright boys to 
respond to an unusual problem, they must practice all the usual operations 
of production. 

(5) In the school the instruction is direct and personal, given by one 
who is selected not only because of his superior qualities as a workman, but 
because of his ability to teach. The instruction in the average shop is hap- 
hazard and accidental, given by a foreman who is already harrassed by a 
multiplicity of details. 

pee 
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(6) The school comes nearer to taking the place of the shop as it 
approaches the commercial standard of the shops. The incentive of the 
commercial demands of the shop will emphasize the value of time. A 
clear conception of how a piece of work should be done is necessary at the 
outset to avoid a waste of time. : 7 

Not only does the average student of education fail to grasp the definite 
industrial needs and the practical methods of procedure in remedying the 
present conditions of the labour market, but he confesses his ignorance by 
confusing the definite trade training with ‘“‘arts and crafts’? movements and 


Manual Training, Brockville Public Schools. 


hopes to overcome the ‘‘division of labour’? principle through a return to 
the old system of the individual working on all the processes making up 
the completed product. Such schemes are hardly worthy of even a passing 
thought, for the present industrial development is but a beginning of the 
larger things to come, when the division processes will have even greater 
play in manufacture, and the educational problem of the present, is to adapt 
education to the modern industrial conditions. For the dog to bay at the 
moon only tires him out and does not disturb the moon. 


PROGRESS TowARDS DEFINITE INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


We have made some progress along the following lines: There is an 
increased conviction that it is imperatively necessary that something 
definite should be done, in an extension of the elementary manual training 

35a E. 
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Mechanical Drawing," Kingston Collegiate Institute. Teacher, Mr. A. Hatch. 
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to metal work and forge shop practice, in greater prominence being given 
to mechanical drawing and drafting, and in the formulating of definite 
plans to give effect to the conviction previously referred to. 

The new building at Sault Ste. Marie now completed will be opened 
January, 1909. Woodstock has also completed its technical addition and 
has installed a forge shop and machine shop with an up-to-date equipment. 
Stratford has made great improvements in the building specially devoted 
to this work. Berlin is doing advanced metal work, and all round there is 
a tendency to make the work less theoretical and academic, and more prac- 
tical and industrial. The places, perhaps, that have made the greater 
advance towards something definitely industrial are Brantford and Hamilton. 

Tt is a matter of extreme regret and humiliation that Toronto, 
which boasts loudly of its educational reputation and facilities, has not 
been able to arrive at some solution worthy of industrial education and its 
own prestige. It is not necessary that I should recount the futile efforts 
that have been put forth, nor is it for me to apportion the blame for 
the repeated fiascos. The achievements of the less pretentious cities afford 
an object lesson. Early in 1908 the Hamilton Board of Education appointed 
a committee to consider the whole question of industrial education with 
special reference to the needs of the city. In April a deputation was sent 
to the United States, and one month ago the roof was on and now the floors 
are down in an entirely new building, an illustration of which is shown. At 
the present writing, it looks as though this school will be well equipped and 
running before Toronto has definitely and absolutely fixed upon a site. The 
steps in the expeditious and intelligent method adopted by Hamilton will 
be detailed later. | 

In March last Mr. C. F. Errett, of the Brantford Manual Training 
school, made the following report to the Technical School Board of that 
city : 

“In complying with your request for a report bearing on possible widen- 
ing of the scope of the Brantford Manual Training School, I should like to 
deal first, with its present work and purpose, then with the opportunity of 
extending its work in filling another purpose, and finally, with the ultimate 
development of such a school as shall provide a local solution, at least, of 
the industrial education problem. 

“At present manual training is taught as an ordinary school subject, to 
some two hundred boys from the fourth book classes of the Public Schools, 
and to about fifty boys of the Collegiate Institute. These lads have one 
lesson a week only, of from 75 to 100 minutes duration in wood working and 
drawing. 

“This time is so limited, that however practical the lessons may be, 
they can scarcely be considered a preparation for occupation. They would, 
however, prepare a boy for a more extensive and thorough course, and they 
have in any case a high value educationally. 

“To twenty-five boys from the Collegiate Institute, special technical 
instruction is afforded, lessons in forging, wood-turning, patternmaking, 
metal-turning and mechanical drawing. These boys, as a rule, intend going 
to the School of Science, or becoming draughtsmen or architects, and are 
not likely to enter industrial life. 

‘‘At the evening classes, which are held twice a week from October till 
April mechanical drawing is taught to men or boys employed during the 
day. This class is large in the early part of the term, too large for the. 
accommodation, but lessens at the close of the season, partly on account of 
the nature of the accommodation, and because we have no system of main- 
taining the average attendance. 
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Mechanical Drawing, Kingston Collegiate Institute. 
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“While scarcely any of the work I have outlined can be called indus- 
trial education, since its first purpose, is to form part of every boy’s general 
education rather than to fit any for industrial service, still it all has such a 
high educational value and furnishes so ready an access to vocational train- 
ing that none of it could fairly be lessened or differently directed. 
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peal of this work being now well organized and established in popular- 
ity, I think the school should adopt the purpose of definitely preparing boys 
for industrial occupations. This is really the reason for existence of most 


manual training schools, yet it is one seemingly opposed by all existing 
school influences. 
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ire SEM OF SLETRTERING 
PREPARED FOR USE IN CONNECTION WITH SCHOOL WORK IN DESIGN 


ALL LETTERS WITH EXCEPTION OF I ARE FORMED WITHIN EQUAL PARALLELOGRAMS. For ] ALLOW A 
HALF SPACE ONLY HORIZONTAL DIVISONS ARE IN THIRDS. ‘THE CROSS LINES OF B. ESE OR cS 
ARE ONE-THIRD FROM TOP, OF A, ONE THIRD FROM BOTTOM. NOTE PARTICULARLY 
THE SHAPE OF K M N, W and YC, G anv Q are FormeD on O. 
ALL LINES FORMING LETTERS ARE TO BE KEPT OF EQUAL 
WIDTH. NO SHADING BEING INTRODUCED 
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The above gives letters of moderate width. The letters may be extended or contracted 
horizontally by changing the width of the parallelogram 
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Titles in school work should be lettered in capitals. The small letters are not necessary. 

To letter any word as ‘‘Composition” the following steps should be taken — 

1, Decide width and height of title and draw this oblong very hghtly in pencil in place 
where title is to appear The margin on right side should be about % in (one-quarter the 
width of a letter space) less than on left This difference is later adjusted in the spacing. 

2, Divide the space for ttle into three equal oblongs by two horizontal lines. 

3. Divide the space for title into parallelograms by vertical lines, making as many spaces 
as there are letters in the word and all of equal width save that intended for letter I, which 
should be but half as wide as the others. 

4. Space ttle by subdiving each vertical space for a letter by a light line on the right 
hand side of space, cutting off one-fourth of width of space. The narrow spaces thus formed 
will fall between the letters The one at the right hand end of title will not be used. 

5. Sketch in letters with pencil, then line in with ink. 
Notre. —The first three steps are shown in A. The 4th and 5th in B. 
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The same process should be observed in lettering a title of several words, except that a 
Space equal to a letter should be left between words. For Public School allow twelve full 
spaces and one half space for 1 To give variety the initial letters of important words may 


be made larger. 
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In a title of several lines the heights and widths of the letters in the different lines may 
be varied as well as the thickness of the stroke used in making the letters. 
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“‘T need not remind you that of boys who find employment in shops, 
not half have reached the fourth book standard, and not one in ten has 
attended high school. So that the boys, who might make effective use of 


manual or technical training, seldom get any of either. 


Pupil’s Collection of School Work—Allan Beddoes, Ottawa Model School. 


“As it is obviously impracticable to give these boys the training they 
need before they are old enough or advanced enough to acquire it readily, I 
think an effort should be made to keep them in school for a longer period. 
And an easy way of doing this would be to place before them an inter- 
esting, practical and profitable course of studies. 
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“IT would suggest, therefore, that at the opening of school next Septem- 
ber, a special class should be formed of boys of entrance standard, even 
including some who failed in some unimportant subject to attain that stan- 
dard, that these boys be offered a chance to attend the manual training 
classes two hours every day and have provided for them in the Collegiate 
Institute three additional hours’ work in English, mathematics and science, 
all of a very practical sort. 


“T think the Collegiate Institute board would provide this instruction 
free of charge, at least during the first year. The course should continue 
for two years, when the average age of the pupils would be sixteen years, 
and they could enter industrial employment equipped with a material 
advantage over lads not so prepared. 


“This extension of work would soon necessitate the employment of an 
assistant teacher, and the extension of premises already cramped. But the 
work could be begun tentatively, at least, during the present year, and its 
value and popularity tested without this cost. 

“It would be necessary only to transfer the public school classes from 
the mornings to the afternoons, and to extend the school hours so that work 
would commence at 8 o’clock in the morning instead of nine. 

“This special class should have a time-table similar to that of many 
American high schools, where pupils work from eight to one, with a short 
intermission, and are then free for the afternoon. 

“This concession of the afternoon, which enthusiastic boys might spend 
in extra work in manual training, while it would not shorten the dav would 
compensate boys for their early start, and would enable some of them to 
pay their way through the High School. 

“Tf this attempt at elementary industrial education were successful, 
as I am sure it would be, the school would have to be enlarged and more 
adequately equipped. We should require separate rooms for drawing, wood- 
turning and machine shop work, in addition to those we have at present, and 
tools and equipment as well, but the whole cost would be as readily met, 
I am sure, as was the cost of the original building. I have reason to believe, 
too, that if the equipment were of high enough standard to meet the 
approval of the Education Department, so very generous a grant would be 
forthcoming, as would enable the project to be carried out at a trifling cost 
to the community. 

‘A school of the sort would meet all the needs of Brantford for years 
to come, so far as practical education might be concerned. It would keep 
the direction of manual training and technical education under a central, 
expert control, and would provide a continuous system of training to boys of 
all the city schools. For the Collegiate Institute, it would Jaa : 
department that would enable it to do the work of a manual training school, 
without requiring the sacrifice of its present status, or any plan of RS 
ization. For special industrial aa of SS engag 
in trades, its equipment would be available for evening es. 

a Vithia erodatly practical course of work, and thoroughly efician 
teachers, and an interested board of trustees, the school would fe an 
admirable solution of the most pressing of all educational problems here, 
as in every other progressive Canadian town.”’ faa fe : : 

As Set of this report, a deputation was sent to interview oa cael 
ister of Education, and I received instructions to visit Brea Ordae euch 
enquiries into the local situation. As soon as I returned from : é ae 
States where I have been visiting schools, with the Hamilton deputation, 
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Nursery Tales, Ottawa Model School. 
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I proceeded to Brantford, and the following newspaper account, though not 
correct in all its details, gives a fairly accurate account of what transpired 
at the meeting then held: 

“A new technical school building will not be built in Brantford this 
year, unless something very unforeseen transpires within the next few 
months. Inspector Leake, who addressed representatives of the various 
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Colour Harmony Charts, Ottawa Normal School. 


educational boards of the city and the Board of Trade in the banquet room 
at Victoria Hall last night, made it plain that any grant the Ontario Govern- 
ment were likely to make towards a new technical school building would 
be strictly for technical education purposes. In the plan as Mr. Leake 
outlined it, he advised the building of a new technical school as an adjunct 
to a new Collegiate Institute. The cost of this latter project, however, will 
have to be met entirely by the citizens, for which during this year, at any 
rate, there is little prospect. 
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Illustrated Books, Ottawa Model School. 
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“There were only afew members of the boards present to hear the pro- 
vincial inspector outline the scheme which he considered uniquely adaptable 
to Brantford. He scored local authorities in not having one board of educa- 
tion to deal with educational matters in the city, going so far as to say 
that an ordinary business conducted along the same lines as Brantford 
school matters were would not last 24 hours. Those who heard Mr. Leake 
were Messrs. C. H. Waterous, John Ryan, John Ham, E. Schmidiin ec. 
F. Errett, M. A. Colquhoun, A. W. Burt, J. P. Hoag, Dr. Palmer, EB. L. 
Goold, A. K. Bunnell, Dr. Ballachey and W. S. Brewster. 

“Technical education will be commenced on an advanced scale next fall, 
but there will be no new buildings or equipment for the present. Principals 
Burt and Errett and Inspector Hoag were appointed as a committee to 
arrange the organization of an advanced class next September. Although 
the Collegiate Institute is over-crowded at present, Principal Burt believed 
that a satisfactory arrangement could be made tentatively. 

“Mr. C. H. Waterous, who acted as chairman, outlined the object of 
the meeting, which was called at the instance of the Technical School Board. 
The idea was to elicit from a larger meeting the support necessary to have 
the present school enlarged. The technical school was doing good work, in 
Brantford, but was not doing the work of which it was capable of doing 
under better conditions. 

“Mr. Waterous called upon Inspector Leake. 


INSPECTOR LEAKE. 


“Mr. Leake at the outset, discussed the situation as it appeared to him 
in Brantford. It was a position absolutely unique, and there were two 
ways of being unique, either in point of excellence or in another way which 
he would not discuss. At any rate he continued to make it plain what he 
did find unique in Brantford educational affairs, and that was the fact that 
three different school boards were all managing what was really one busi- 
ness. Any other business conducted similarly, said Mr. Leake, would not 
last 24 hours. Under such conditions friction and differences were bound 
to arise. There was no town in Ontario, or any other in the world, of which 
he knew, where there were three school boards, constituted the same as in 
Brantford. Continuing, he dealt with the anomalous position of the Techni- 
cal board, and pointed out that the best remedy was in the appointment of 
a board of education with special committees to manage separate depart- 
ments. This plan had been followed most successfully in Toronto and 
Woodstock. This plan, stated the speaker, might meet with opposition, but 
any scheme for an extension of technical education which they might con- 
sider would become much more feasible in its adoption. Failing this, how- 
ever, their efforts should not stop. 

“Continuing, Mr. Leake outlined the government’s plan to extend techni- 
cal education to urban schools. Normal school teachers were to finish their 
course with three months at Guelph, devoted to industrial work. These 
teachers would go out to schools where extra grants would be made for the 
specific purpose of teaching the use of simple tools and a knowledge of 
mechanical drawing. 


THE PROBLEM. 


“There still remained the problem of what to do with the boys between 
14 and 16 years. Those two years were said to be the wasted years of a 
boy’s life, during which he learned absolutely nothing. It was proposed to 
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give him something to do to increase his efficiency as an effective worker. 
It would benefit the boy, his trade and the community as well. In this con- 
nection, Mr. Leake stated he would like to see the period of compulsory 
education increased from the 14 years limit to 16 years. 


, Public Schools, London, Ontario. 
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DETAILS OF SCHEME. 


“The plan which would be adaptable for Brantford was then outlined. 
It would be to have a new technical building attached to the Collegiate by 
corridor or otherwise, the whole to be heated by one central plant and to be 
crganized under one central head. | 
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“The expense of a distinctly separate building would be too great, in a 
city like Brantford, for the return secured. ene 


THE COURSE. 


“The course should be a three years’ one, consisting of such subjects as 
machine work, wood work, plumbing, printing and electrical wiring. Tn 
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Art Exhibition, Public Schools, London, Ontario. 


the first year the boy could be assigned three hours of shop work of a gen- 
eral nature, and three hours’ academic work. He would not specity his 
subject at the start because boys seldom find out for what they are adapted 
at that age. The average boy knows neither his capacity, nor his liking. 
At the end of the first year, an intelligent choice could be made, as to the 
particular trade he is adapted to follow. 
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“In the second year he could still continue three hours of academic work 
and three hours of shop, but the shop work would be along the same line as 
he intended to follow and the academic work could be closely related to 
that trade. In the third year, conditions were to be made as closely as pos- 


Art Exhibition, Public Schools, London, Ontario. 
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sible to actual shop work and the boy would work eight hours. To perfect 
the organization of the classes, a committee of managers to consult and 
advise with the board on management affairs were to be appointed. Evening 
classes also should be a distinct feature. 
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BETTER TEACHERS. 


“To do the work efficiently, a new type of teacher, Mr. Leake thought, 
was needed. More practical men, who knew how to work as well as teach, 


Director, Miss A. Powell. 


Art Exhibition, Public Schools, London, Ontario. 


were wanted. In concluding he referred to the Massachusetts type of 
school, where a boy who finished his course had a good cash value on his 
services at the particular trade he was to follow. 
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ASSISTANCE. 


the aim of the government to help along this city in everything 
possible so far as technical education was concerned. Brantford was one of 
a half dozen places in the province that had a distinct claim for aid owing 
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Art Work, Toronto Normal School. Teacher, Miss A. Powell. 


to its industrial importance. Mr. Leake said he wanted something definite 
to go back to Toronto with, and if he could say that the Brantford boards 


were absolutely decided on some definite plan he had not the slightest doubt 
that something in the nature of substantial aid would be forthcoming in: 


the very near future. 
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Art Work, Toronto Normal School. 
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GENERAL EF EEMING. 


“‘An informal discussion then took place, in which Principals Burt, 
Kirrett, Inspector Hoag, Dr. Ballachey, Dr. Palmer, Mr. W. S. Brewster 
and Mr. Ham took part. It was the general feeling of the meeting that 


Teacher, Miss E. MacVannell. 


Work of Household Science Class. 


a new technical school along with the Collegiate would prove by far the 
best plan, as outlined. The working out cf the scheme would be merely a 
matter of organization. The difficulty was that two new schools were 
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needed, and a new technical school could not very well be built by the 
government until the citizens provided the money for a new Collegiate 
itute.”’ 
ue a result of these combined efforts the Technical School Board has 
allowed itself to lapse, having secured representation on the Collegiate 
Institute Board, a new centre was opened exclusively for public school pur- 
poses under a separate teacher, and a special industrial class was organized 
consisting of about twenty boys. This plan gives the Public School Board 


Needlework, Guelph Public Schools. Teacher, Miss E. MacVannell. 


sole control over its own manual training and releases the time of Mr. 
Krrett to be devoted very largely to the needs of the special industrial class. 
This experiment will be watched with much interest, and, if successful, will 
help considerably towards the solution of this problem. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN HaAmMILTon. 


The steps taken by the City of Hamilton, form, as has been said, an 
interesting object lesson. 
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As a result of several meetings of the Special Committee formed by 
resolution of the Board, a deputation discussed the matter with the Minister 
of Education. As a result I received instructions to visit Hamilton, spend 
as much time there as was necessary, and give the Board all possible help. 


Needlework, Galt Collegiate Institute and Public Schools. Teacher, Miss F.'Twiss. 


In accordance with these instructions [ visited the city, looked thoroughly 
over the ground and met the energetic and enthusiastic committee which had 
the matter in hand. That meeting was reported as follows :— 
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“Inspector Leake, at the meeting of the special committee of the Board 
of Hducation last night, submitted his report on the subject of the local 
technical school. Mr. Leake was not in favour of having a site in the east 
end. He thought it was highly necessary that the schools should be cen- 
trally situated, so that the young men and young women who desired to 
take advantage of the night classes could get to the school without loss of 
time. He also suggested that it should be erected in proximity to the pre- 
sent Collegiate. It should be an independent building, but connected by 
a covered passagé-way to the Collegiate. The head of the Collegiate could 
be made responsible for the technical school, as well. Mr. Leake advised 
that teachers be engaged, who have had practical experience in the various 
branches they were called on to teach. The branches he suggested were: 


Household Science Class, Owen Sound Collegiate Institute. Teacher, Miss F. P. Prichard. 


Wood working, mechanical drawing, metal working, electrical engineering, 
printing, bookbinding, cookery, dressmaking and millinery. If the school 
is built, he recommends that a board of managers be appointed to be chosen 
from the labour organizations, manufacturers and board of trade. This board 
would have access to the school at all times, and its recommendations would 
be made to the proper committee of the board of education. Mr. Leake 
thought, before anything was done, that the members of the board should 
visit the technical schools in Springfield, Boston, Brooklyn and New York. 
He would accompany the board at the expense of the government. The 
committee seemed to think, if the school was built, that A. W. Peene should 
be the architect, and if the committee goes on a tour of inspection he will 
be invited to go along at his own expense.”’ | 
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In April I had the pleasure of accompanying the deputation to the 
United States. The members of the committee knew what they wanted 
and worked hard to get it. I have worked on many deputations and com- 
mittees, and never remember one, every member of which worked so assidu- 
ously, enquired into particulars and plans so minutely, and had such clear 
ideas of the requirements as this particular deputation. 

While in Boston I had a long and interesting interview with Mr. C. TL. 
Morse, Secretary of the Massachusetts Industrial Commission. From this 
interview I gathered much information, and many particulars as to the 
methods adopted in advocating technical education, and the establishment 
of industrial schools. This commission publishes valuable reports and bulle- 
tins, copies of which I obtained. 


Needlework Class, kittenhouse Public School. 


After our return several further meetings were held and a report was 
drawn up. This was unanimously adopted by the committee and afterwards 
by the whole board to which it was presented. After describing the salient 
features of the twelve schools visited, the report presents the conclusions 
arrived at by the committee: 


1. The whole educational course in our Public Schools should be given 
a decidedly industrial trend. 


2. Elementary scale and mechanical drawing, together with a knowledge 
of tools and simple industrial processes, would be of decided benefit to every 
boy and girl who is compelled by force of circumstances to leave school at 
14 years of age. 
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3. A large number of boys leave school at 14 years of age, largely 
because the education offered at that age does not lead directly to any produc- 
tive industry. 


4. That we should provide for the boy of fourteen such a course of prac- 
tical instruction as will directly lead to some productive industry. 


5. The difficulty with the boy at fourteen is that he has no definite idea 
of the occupation he wishes to follow or any idea of his own capacity. We 
recommend that a three vear course be established as follows :— 

(a) In the first year six hours’ work per day, three of which shall be 
spent in practical shop work relating to the various trades taught, and three 
in mechanical drawing and academic work closely related to the shop prac- 
tice. After a year of work of this character the boy, in consultation with 


Needlework, Rittenhouse Public School. 


his parents and teacher, should be in a position to decide the occupation or 
industry for which he is fitted, and which he wishes to follow and should 


be asked to make the choice. 

This would be purely an experimental year during which the boy would 
be able to arrive at an intelligent choice. 

(6b) In the second year the same division of time, but the shop work 
should be that of the trade chosen. 

(c) The first half of the third year should contain four hours’ shop 
work and two hours’ academic work a day, while the latter half should be 
brought down to actual shop conditions and contain eight hours’ work a 
day, with only the usual shop holidays. 
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6. Evening classes should be provided for those actually engaged in 
the trades as apprentices or Journeymen. 


7. The trades taught might be wood working, metal working, plumbing, 
applied electricity, painting (house, sign, etc.) and printing. In fitting up the 
shops and outlining the courses, the aid and advice of the various manufac- 
turers and labour organizations should be sought. Itndeed, an advisory com- 
mittee might well be formed of these interests to assist the board in the 
right management of such an institution as we propose. 


8. The day classes should be entirely free and the entrance examination 
test should not be required. In the evening classes a fee should be charged, 
but returned to all students making a certain percentage of the attendance. 


9. To carry out this plan we recommend that a building be erected on 
the Collegiate Institute grounds in accordance with sketches submitted by 
the architect. The cost of such a building as is required is estimated to 
be $75,000. 

The Council was approached, the money granted, plans called for, several 
meetings held for their discussion, the building begun by the end of July 
and by December the roof was on and the further work is now proceeding ~ 
rapidly. Another meeting was then held at which the final location of the 
different shops was settled. This meeting was reported as follows: 

“The special committee of the board of education that has in hand the 
arranging of the equipment of the technical school met last night and had a 
conference with Inspector Leake, who is representing the Ontario govern- 
-ment. Mr. Leake has given the committee invaluable assistance and the 
trustees are loud in the appreciation of the help they have received from 
him. It was decided to lay out the rooms as follows: The east side of the 
basement will be fitted up as a forge shop and cold metal workshop. The 
west side of the basement as a steamfitting, plumbing and electrical work- 
shop. The ground flour on the east side will be fitted up as a machine room; 
on the west side for wood working, turning and patternmaking. The south- 
west room will be the printing shop and the southeast room will be fitted 
up as an office. The second floor, on the west side, will be devoted to a draft- 
ing and drawing room; the southwest side to painting, including house and 
sign painting and fresco work, and the east side for needle work, laundry, 
cooking and dressmaking. There will be accommodation for 400 scholars 
and an effort will be made to have the building completed by Easter.”’ 

Next came the equipment, and in securing information regarding this, 
more than seventy Canadian firms (fifty of which were in Hamilton), over 
eighty manufacturing firms in the United States and more than fifty tech- 
nical schools and industrial schools were approached. From all, valuable 
help was received. An illustrated report was prepared, showing every tool 
and machine suggested, by a committee consisting of Dr. R. A. Thompson, 
Principal of the Collegiate Institute, the architect, and myself. Acting 
on this report the committee passed an up-to-date equipment which is now 
being proceeded with. The Director of this school will be appointed in 
answer to advertisement and will commence his duties at Easter. 


SITUATION IN ONTARIO. 
In considering the needs of this Province the industrial occupations 


of the people will, of course, have to be taken into account. The following 
particulars are taken from the last census returns and from the Canadian 
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Trade Index issued by the Manufacturers’ Association. This information is 
necessary in order to form a correct idea of the relative importance of the 
various industries in each town or city. 


Cities and Towns. | Population. Industries. 

LOTONUO Bs tec aan 5,5. 208,040 | Various. Estimated value of manufactured products. 
$70,000,000. 

OURAN aire ot. cee 59,928 | Electrical apparatus, engraving, metal work, paper, wood- 
working, tents, cereals, machinery. 

SERA CIELO IR ke o-Oee 52,634 | Wood, metal, paper, textiles, machinery, electrical apparatus, 
shoes, corundum, paints, ete, machine tools, brushes, 
tinware, ete: 

WOR ONS pots Sega 37,981 | Wood, metals, chemicals, engines, electrical apparatus, tex- 

tiles, glass, organs. 

kingston. 9h 175964 Locomotives, food stuffs, leather, hosiery. 

‘Brantiord: 25] 16,619 | Wood, metai, machinery, cordage, starch, cement, screws, 
stoves, plows, refrigerators, lathes, chucks, castings, var- 
nishes. 

W IndsOleern sae cys 12,153 | Salt, tobacco, paints, steam fittings, furniture, babbit metal, 
disinfectants. 

<r uel phases hots 11,496 | Carriages, pianos and organs, textiles, metals, sewing 
machines, doors, sashes, etc. 

Sy ENOMmas secs |. 11,485 | Flour, wood working machinery, railway centre, handles, 
brooms and wooden sundries. 

Peterborough #227 11,239 | Leather, textiles, wood, agricultural implements, machinery, 
canoes, builders’ hardware, shovels, cereals, electrical 
supplies. 

Strationdiestice c.0 9,959 | Carriages, furniture, textiles, machinery, metal, structural 
iron work, machine shops. 

St. Catharines 9,946 | Carriages and sleighs, paper, hardware, macaroni, engines, 
mill machinery, tools, wood. 

Berlincees cones 9,747 | Wood, metal, machinery, leather, rubber, pianos, buttons, 
shirts, collars and cuffs. 

Belleville maaian~ 2:3: 9,117 | Metal, canning, paper, hoisting machinery. 

Clathaniie. css. c. 9,068 | Flour and cereals, wood working, pulp, textiles, metal, wood. 

Broekyilles eines. §,940 | Wood, biscuits, metal, gloves and mitts, furs and felt. 

Woodstocken. oon. 8,833 Wood, machinery, metal, soaps, cereals. 

Owen Sound...... 8,776 Metal, wood, cement, biscuits, belting. 

Saritacaua yews ee S,176.- Salt: wood, metal, machinery. 

(Sal bests pone escorts 7,866 Machinery, metal, wood, textiles, edge tools. 

Sault Ste. Marie.. 7,169 | Steel and iron, veneers, pulp and paper. 

Cornwall ecto: 6,704 | Wood, paper. 

Toronto Junction.. 6,091 Foundry work, braids. 

Barriecmecesss oak 5,949 Carriages, leather. 

Collingwood...... 5,755 | Bacon, hams, ete., biscuits, wood. 

Smiths’ Falls...... 5,155 Agricultural machinery, metal, mill machinery. 


The people employed, the value of the completed products, the wages 
paid for the whole Dominion in the four great industrial branches are as 


follows: 
People _ . 
es employed. Wages paid. Value of Products. 

Hocdeproductsn teem nts (eR oS 47,951 $10,818,991 $125, 202,620 
Ue CSR ae Oe Rtn ee AORN 69,139 19,261,641 67,724,839 
Metal Working Space tetas atari cre ah Rae he AR eS 37,661 16,748, 249 54,459,663 
WOU ak ine pet cist hvn vos eee a atte ®. 82,492 23,472,458 | 80,341,204 
Rearhemiiduetrwemer a et ere 20,770 7,430,598 | 34,720,513 
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From the above table it will be seen that in the number of people 
employed, woodworking ranks first, textiles second, food products third, 
metal working fourth, and the leather industries fifth: In wages paid the 


‘‘ Canning’ and ‘‘ Preserving,’ Toronto Model School. Teacher, Miss N. Ewing. 


metal working industries and food products change places while in the 
value of the products the order is: foods, woodworking, textiles, metal work- 
ing, and leather industries. In our scheme of Technical Education these 
considerations should have due weight given to them. 


Furniture of Punishment and the Results from its use. 


Developments needed in the Province are as follows: 

1. Modification of the course in the last two years of the public school 
in which boys and girls might have the option of taking a two years’ course 
in vocational training suited especially to the particular locality. 
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2. The establishment of vocational schools that would take the boy, 
industrially inclined, at fourteen years of age and give him a two or three 
years’ trade course. For admission to these schools the entrance examination 
should not be required. 

3. Manual Training in wood and metal and Household Science includ- 
ing needlework, laundry and general house management in every High 
School. Without losing any of their cultural value these subjects could 
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MODERN. SPECIALIZATION OF INDUSTRY HAS BROUCHT ABOUT A DISINTEGRATION OF THE TRADES 
Thien different o 


and should have a decidedly more industrial trend than they have at present. 
The equipments should be used for both day and evening classes. 

4. A development of the courses in mechanical, machine, and archi- 
tectural drawing and industrial design in every High School and the inclu- 
sion of more elementary industrial drawing in the Public Schools. This is 
the basis of any technical or industrial training. 
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5. The establishment in every High School of a two or three years’ tech- 
nical course. This should consist of the usual English subjects, one foreign 
language, workshop mathematics, industrial chemistry, mechanics, archi- 
tectural and machine drawing, industrial design, and practical bench and. 
lathe work in wood and metal, and for the girls, dressmaking, millinery and 
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Teaching Plumbing, St. Louis Trade School. 


design relating to fabrics, etc. It is scarcely possible to draft a course in 
any one of these subjects that would be suitable to all localities. The 


courses should not be outlined by teachers only, as they are not acquainted 
with the industrial requirements of any particular trade, but it could best 
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be done in consultation with the heads of different firms in the locality. In 
one town the chemistry might refer to paints and varnishes, in another to 
soaps and in another to colours for dyeing. Students taking such a course 
should be allowed to spend about one half their time in the shops and lab- 


Teaching Plumbing, St. Louis Trade School. 


oratories. There is not a close enough connection between the school and 
the shop, and means should be taken to secure the co-operation of those prac- 
tically engaged in the industries. 

6. A system of Evening Classes in mechanical drawing and design, 
industrial chemistry, workshop mathematics, textiles, electrical working, 
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and bench and lathe work in wood and iron. The average teacher unless 
he has special knowledge of trade requirements has neither the skill nor 
ability to give such instruction as will have direct reference to trade and 
industry and for this reason the foremen and most expert workmen should 
be induced to take part in this work of practical teaching. A strong com- 
mittee representative of every industry should be formed in each locality 
to organize the work, and if the interests of the various manufacturers were 
considered it is perhaps safe to assume that they would do their part in 
equipping these schools with machines typical of various processes and 
industries as is the case in many of the English and United States Technical 
Schools. 

7. Industrial museums in various localities showing the development 
of typical industries, processes of manufacture, raw materials used, etc. 


would be calculated to do much to stimulate the manufactures of the dis- . 


trict in which they were situated. Not museums dealing with a dead past 
and containing things to be kept in cases and looked at, but consisting of 
material relating to present day life and which could be handled and 
examined. 

In concluding this report I beg to thank you, Sir, the Deputy Minister, 
the Superintendent of Education and all the officials of the Department for 
the interest displayed in my work and the help ieceived in attemping to do 
something towards solving the important problem of industrial education. 


I am 
Yours obediently 


ALBERT H. LEAKE. 
Inspector of Technical Education. 
14th January, 1909. 
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